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INTRODUCTION 


If  Trollope  had  been  a  Frencbman  he  would 

constantly,  and  probably  quite  unconsciously, 
yielded  to  the  fascination  of  the  ugly.  He 
does  not  idealize  it,  idealization  was  not  in 
hU  nature ;  he  does  not  rise  to  the  hideous, 
the  horrible^  to  do  so  would  have  savoured  to 
him  of  a  contemptiUe  sensationalism  ;  but,  as 
Hegel  says  of  Divine  Philosophy,  he  "paints 
the  grey  in  grey."  And  among  his  grey  books 
this  novel  is  one  of  the  greyest.  It  also 
possesses  a  most  insidious  attnctivcncss  ;  once 
begun  it  miist  be  finished. 

Readers  of  Flaubert's  &mous  fantasia  La 
Tbntation  ds  -St,  Anronn  will  remember 
that  delig^tM  moitster  the  CatopiIbas,  who 
wM  90  idiotic  that  he  unconsciously  devoured 
hit  own  paw.    ••  Sa  stuptJitl  m'attirf  I "  cried 
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Introduction  vii 

Young  persom  entering  upon  life  with  these 
tdvantages  mxy  surely  fed  themselves  bvouritcs  ' 
of  the  gods.  Happiness,  however,  is  a  sub-  i 
jecttre  quality,  and  there  was  that  in  these  i 
two  which  mide  them  fiom  the  first  the  / 
enemies  of  themselves,  and,  in  spite  of  their  j 
mutual  lov^  of  each  other.  / 

So  tfaejr  go  from  miseiy  to  misery. 

George  Bertram  has  a  rich  and  miserly 
uncle,  who  is  drawn  in  Trollope's  happiest 
style.  The  expectations  of  the  old  man's 
relatives  are  described  tn  such  poignant  terms 
that  the  reader  begins  unconsciously  to  find 
himself  looking  for  some  share  of  the  hoarded 
gold. 

The  love  of  money  b  a  commonplace 
passion,  of  the  expressioa  of  which  Trolbpe 
is  B  perfect  master.  Not  that  be  ever  calls 
ia  question  the  &lsenesi  oF  the  god.  Old 
Mr.  Bertram's  money  degrades  not  only  its 
<;-  ^ratscSsor  but  every  one  who  comes  within 
range  oT  its  glitter.  But  you  are  nevertheless 
made  to  fe^  as  you  mi,  the  fasdnation  of 
rihvCoOJ^IC- 
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it>-**irrctistiUe  grace."  And  in  rendering' r; 
this  feding  so  sacccsifully,  TroUope  vindicates  ' 
bis  steadinen  oF  risign  as  s  critic  of  English ' 
life.  For,  although  in  all  countries  men  lore 
tnoney,  in .  no  other  does  this  fetish,  more 
bloody  than  any  whose  reign  is  doomed  by 
British  arms  in  Central  Africa,  succeed  in 
draping  itself  in  such  decent,  such  becoming 
raiment,  in  so  impressing  on  humanity  the 
plausibility  of  its  cult,  as  in  England. 

The  sadness  of  the  story  is  relieved  by  many 
touches  of  humour  in  its  author's  best  manner. 
Min  Todd  is  a  fine  creation.  We  all,  I  hope, 
have  such  a  friend :  there  are  none  better. 
Her  card-partiet  at  "  Littlebath  "  are  rich  tn 
delightful  episodes,  among  which  not  the  least 
plosng  is  the  discomfiture  of  her  elderly 
suitor.  Sir  Lionet,  a  cruelly  life-like  personage. 
Indeed,  althou^  TnUope  has  told  us  that  ht 
himsdf  regarded  Thi  BsTtTRAUS  as  a  failure, 
perhaps  the  most  seriotts  objectiofl  which  .aarv  - 
be  brought  against  the  book  from  d:e  point 
of  view  of  literature  is  that  it  is  too  much 
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THE    BERTRAMS 


CHAPTER  1 

v«  \-icns! 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  age-ot-^KKntinitj^—is 
far,  afleast,  as  England  is  concerned.  A  man 
who  beats  his  wife  is  shocldng  to  us,  and  a 
colonel  nbo  c:innot  manage  his  soldiers  without 
having  them  beaten  is  nearly  equally  so,  ^Vc 
are  not  very  fond  of  hanging ;  and  some  of  us 
go  so  far  as  to  recoil  under  any  circumstances 
from  taking  the  blood  of  life.  We  perf&im  our 
operations  under  chloroform ;  and  it  has  eVen 
been  suggested  that  those  schoolmasters  who 
insist  on  adhering  in  seme  sort  to  the  doctrines 
of  Solomon  should  perform  their  operations  in 
the  same  guarded  manner.  If  the  disgrace  be 
absolutely  necessary,  let  it  be  inflicted ;  but  not 
the  bodily  pain. 

So  &T  as  regards  the  low  externals  of  humanity, 
this  is  doubtless  &  humane  age.  Let  mer, 
wotaeo,  and  children  have  bread ;  let  them 
hive  if  possible  no  blob's,  or,  at  least,  es  few  as 
may  be ;  kt  them  also  be  decently  dothsd ; 
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and  let  the  pestileiice  be  kept  out  of  their  my. 
In  venturing  to  call  fliese  low,  I  have  done  so 
in  no  contemptuous  spirit ;  they  ue  compua' 
trrely  low  if  the  bod;  be  lower  than  the  mind. 
The  humanitf  of  the  age  is  doubtless  suited  to 
its  material  wants,  end  such  wants  are  those 
which  demand  the  promptest  remedy.  But  in 
the  inner  feelings  of  men  'to  men,  and  of  one 
man's  mind  to  another  man's  mind,  is  it  not  an 
age  of  extremesC  cruelty  ? 

"Hiere  is  sympathy  for  the  hnngry  man ;  but 
there,  is  no  sympathy  for  the  unsucce:>sful  man 
,  who,asl^aDt=hiffigTyr  if  a~"feirdw  mortal  be 
ragged,  humani^.vill  snbscribe  to  mend  his 
clothes ;  but  humanity  vrill  subscribe  nothing  to 
mend  his  ra^ed  hopes  So  long  as  his  outside 
coat  shall  be  vhole  and  decent. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given ;  and  from 
bim  duLt  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that 
which  he  hath.  ■  This  is  the  special  text  that  we 
delight  to  follow,  and  success  is  the  god  that 
we  delight  to  worship.  "  Ah  !  pity  me.  I  have 
struggled  aad  fallen — sttu^lcd  so  manfully,  yet 
tillen  so  utterly — help  me  up  this  time  that  I 
may  yet  push  forward  once  again  1 "  Who  listens 
to  such  a  plea  as  this  ?  "  Fallen !  do  you  irant 
bread?"  "Not  bread,  but  a  kind  heart  and  a 
kind  hand."  "  My  friend,  I  cannot  stay  by  you ; 
I  myself  am  in  a  hntiy ;  there  is  that  fiend  of  a 
rival  there  even  now  gaining  a  step  on  me.  1 
beg  yonr  pardon;  but  I  vtH  put  ray  foot  on 
yoia^sboulder^^njj  fcr  one  moment.  Occuf^ 
extranum  scadusJ'  • 

Yes.  Let  th?  devil  take  the  hindmost  j  the 
thtee  or  focz  hindmost  if  you  will ;  nay,  all  but 


r,^\ 


those  strohg-runaing  horses  who  can  force  them- 
selves into  noticeable  places  nnder  the  judge's 
,  eye.    This  is-  the  noble  shibboleth  vrith  which 
*  the  English  youth  are  now  spurred  on  lo  deeds 
'   of— whatshaliwesay? — tapney-makin;;  activity. 
,   Let  every  place  in  whicR  a  man  can  "hold  up 
.   his  head  be  the  reward  of  some  antagonistic 
■    struggle,  of  some  grand  competitive  examina- 
;    tion.     Let  ns  get  rid  of  the  fault  of  past  ages. 
,    With  ns,  let  the  race  be  ever  to  die-  swift-j  the 
;    victory  always    to    the    strong.     And    let  us 
always  be  racing,  so  that  the  swift  and  strong 
shall  ever  be  known  amcmg  us.     But  what, 
then,  for  those  who  are  not  swift,  not  strong? 
V(B  viiiis  i    Let  them  go  to  the  wall.     They 
can  hew  wood  probably;  at,  at  any  rate,  draw 
water.  ,     . 

Were  we  to  ask  Lord  Derby,  or  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  or  to  consult  the  diade  of  Lord  George 
Beodncb — or  to  go  to  ihoae  greater  authorities 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Scptt,  fcr  instance,  and  the 
family  of.  the  Difs—we  should,  I  belie^-e,  he 
informed .  that  the  race-hone  requires  a  very 
peculiar  condition.  It  is  not  to  be  obtained 
quickly  ;  and,  when  obtained,  will  fit  the  beast 
for  no  other  than  that  one  purpose  of  running 
races.  Crucifix  was  never  good  at  going  in  a 
cab  J  Ilione  never  took  her  noble  owner  down 
to  the  house  of  Parliament :  nor  has  Toxopholite 
been  useful  in  J.«icestershir(L 

But,  nevertheless,  let  aH  our  work  be  done  by 
race-horses ;  all,  at  least,  that  shall  be  considered 
honourable.  Let  us  have  ttmigth  and  speed. 
And  how  shall  we  know  who  are  strong  and 
swift  if. we  do.  not  train  cuihotses  to  nm  sgsinst 
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each  Other?  But  this  early  ricingwm  hardly  j 
produccthat  humanity  of  spirit  of  which  we  now  ,  j 
deplore  the  want  "The  devd  take  the  hind-  . 
most-  is  the  very  essene*  of  the  young maa*  ,, 
book  of  prov-rbs.  The  derU  assuredly  will  f| 
take  all  the  hindmost  None  but  the  vor  j; 
foremost  can  enter  the  present  heaven  of  good  ij 
thinzs.  Theiefore,  oh  my  brother,  my  friend,  ;, 
thou  companion  of  my  youth  I  may  the  devil  t^ 
take  thee ;  thee  quickly,  since  it  needs  must  be 
thee  or  me.  , .  ,  1 

Va  wfrfj— alasl  for  these  hindmost  ones;  | 
there  are  so  many  of  them  I  The  riO^ilk  1 
will  always  be  ao  much  more  m  quantity  than -^j 
the  cream-  With  us  at  preseiit-s««ins  re-  I 
qtiired  for  eveiything;  nothing  can  he  well  I 
done  now  unless  it  be  done  by  cream  of  some  | 
«,iL  That  mUk  has  been  skimmed ;  the  «^rn  , 
has  been  taken  away.  No  maUer;  skim  it  1 
-  asain.  There  shall  be  something  yet  which  we 
IriU  caU  cream.  Competitive  examination  will  ] 
produce  something  that  shall  look  to  be  strong  ;  ' 
y.at  shall  be-  swift,  if  it  be  only  for  a  start  of.  , 
tireniy  yards.  '  ! 

■Jhu  is  the  experiment  of  the  presen,.  day. 
Wise  men  say  that  when  nothing  but  cieam  is^ 
accepted,  all  mankind,  all  boykind  rather,  wiU     1 
prepare  itself  for  a  skimming  of  some  s«t  j  »nd 
thai  the  qcaiitity  of  cream  produced  will  be      1 
immense.     It  is  only  done  as  an  instigation  to 
ediK3tion.    Much  may  be  said  in  opposition  to 
this;  but  nothing  shall  be  swd  here.    It  » 
merely  of  the  cruelty  of  spirit  that   is  thus 
engerdered  that  we  now  speak.    Sutftta^rt^ 
the  orJj-  lest  cf  cietit    Words  have  lost  tbeis* 

1      w^  .     ■ 
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old  sisnific^ce.  and  to  desetve  only  is  not 
meritorious.  Tfc-wrtir.;- there. jwe, so  maayof 
them  I 

"Thompson,"  says  Johnstm,  the  young  poe^ 
when  he  lias  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  the 
bosoniest  of  his  friends  alone  into  his  chamber 
with  him,  "  have  yoii  happened  to  kxik  at  my 
Iphigenia  jret  ? " 

Thompson  can't  say  tiut  he  has.  He  has 
been  busy ;  has  had  so  many  water-parties ;  and 
then,  somehow,  he  doesn't  think  that  he  is  very 
partial  to  modern  poetry  on  subjects  of  old 
mytbolc^'.  Of  course,  however,  he  means  tc> 
read  it — some  of  these  days. 

*  I  wish  yon  would,"  lays  Johnson,  teadsring 
a  copy  of  the  thin  volume.  "  I  really  wisli  you 
would ;  and  let  me  have  your  candid  opinion. 
The  press  certainly  have  not  noticed  it  much, 
and  what  they  have  said  has  been  rcry  lukc- 

"I  am  sorry  for  tha^"  nys  Thompson, 
looking  grave. 

"And  I  did  my  best  with  it  too.  You  would 
hardly  bdieve  how  hard  I  worked  at  it.  There 
is  noi  a  line  that  has  not  been  weighed  and 
written,  perhaps,  three  times  over.  I  do  not 
ttunk  I  am  conceited ;  but  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  there  is  something  in  it  The  reviewersv 
are  so  jealous !  if  a  man  has  not  a  name,  t' 
will  give  bim  credit  for  nothing;  and  t 
hard  to  b^n." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is,"  say)  Thompson. 

**  I  don*;  expect  fame ;  and  as  for  money,  of 
comse  I  don't  think  of  that  But  I  should  like 
to  know  tbat  it  had  been  read  by  one  or  two 


reviewers  \ 
ime,  they  \ 
1  it  is  so  I 
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peisons  who  could  understand  it'  I'  bare  gives 
(o  it  the  best  of  m^  tim^  the  best  of  my  labour, 
I  cannot  but  tbii^  that  there  is  somethiag  in 
iL"    Thus  pleads    the   unsuccessful    one    tot 


with  no  grain  of  mercy  in  his  composition : — 
"  My  dear  Johnson,  my  maxim  is  this,  that  in  this  - 
worid  every  man  gets  in  the  long  ma  exactly 

what  he  deserves- — -'^-. ■_■     „ 

"  Did  Milton  get  what  he  deservedT* 
'  "These  are  not  the  days  of  Milton.  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  your  feelings;  but  old  frieuds  as 
we  are,  I  should  not  forgive  myself  if  I  didn't 
tell  you  what  I  really  thist.  Poetry  is  all  very 
well ;  but  you  can't  create  a  taste  for  it-if  it 
doesn't,  exist.     Nobody  that  I  know  of  cares  a 

d for  Iphigenia."  '  ■ 

-  "Yoa  think  I  should  change  my  subject 
tiien?" 

.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  you  should 

change  your  trade.    This  is  the  third  attempt, 

you  know.    I  dare  &>.y  they  are  very  good  in 

their  way;  bet  if  th«  woild  liked  them,  the 

V  in>rid  would  have  found  it  out  by  this  time. 

r  *-^ig-~M^'^^'^  ■^^' — that  is  my  motto — I 

A    don't  tmsT  my  own' judgment  J  I  trust  that  of 

jjo   die  public     If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you 

Ki^  win  gire  up  Ipbigenia  and  the  rest  of  them. 

Yon  see  you  rue  dobg  nothing  whatever  at  the 

bar."  &c,  ia:. 

.-ixd  thus  Johnson  is  ielt,  withotft  a  scrap  of 
comibrt,  a  word  of  consolation,  a  spark  of 
s^TBpjthy ;  and  yet  he  had  given  to  that 
Iphigenia  of  his  the  best  that  was  in  him  to 
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rfv*.  Had  his  publisher  sold  ten  thousand 
^^e^SShow  ■i^oa.^^-^of^^^^^"^ 
k  1  how  he  would  have  pressed  the  pocnn-hw 
iUind  have  given  him  champagne  up  a^ 
SSnond!    B«t>o  now  has  ^^hy  f^ 

"^here  is  something  very  painful  in  these 
^  which  we  English  are  always  runnrng  to 
^ho  is  tendem%ss  enough  to  thmt  of  ^e 

^%"^SkTt^^^lt*:S£^'^ 

S-^aft^  tr'g^  nation^  -^g^i 

^%.  w^e^^yrJdiHL^i-  r,poV 

S^S^'a^^nrferV  Out  of  that  thirty  there  is 
SoSb^^^'one  who  has  not.  failed,  w)^  » 
-  K^led  on  to  submit  to  the  inward  gnrf  of 
SaviM  been  beaten.  The  youth  who  is  sjcon.^ 
SS^i^us  shown  hin>self.to  be  iwssessed 
of  a  mass  of  erudition  suf&cient  to  crush  an 
SdtiS^nd  to  the  earth,  is  ready  to  «t  h^ 
i^rtwth  true  bitiemesi  of  fipiriL  After  "ill 
^flaS  b»  ""ilnight  oil.  h^.  ^^-.^l^P]^ 
Sahi  his  deserted  plea«ires,  ^-^  rackmg  W- 
S«  AmaiyUisJbaadoned,  and  Neffiva  seen  m 
acnes,  ^^S^^^f:^,         .     after  a^l  this,  to  be 

S..d;  tat  thoe  "  notoig  »o  tot  »  to  b. 

Mcond— and  then  second  to  Jones !        . 

■°3«  rf  the  .hole  lot,  jone.  idone  »  con^ 
tented ;  »d  he  is  lold  W  hB  phr»°"'  '-»'■  *" 
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must  spend  his  next  two  winters  fttr,:,«     ti. 

■  ^^^s:''B.iietSLirs 

ooui.     iiae  Juts  had  just  appeared  and  hi>  »,. 
M  oaJ,».ehjnce  „f  an  imn,edi5;MSiB 

ade  a  Ihend  and  rival  named  George  Bertre^. 

VraiifSf^f  J''! ¥«"=  "oment  that  had  told 
"^tason  of  his  Julnre  had  told  him  also  that 

J^^Eenran,  was  the  onlj^oablefcjmp 
m^  tS"^  ^S°°*f  ^"■*"'  P''?*«^ 
^.Ue,  who  eadT  of  'then,  was.    As^SSaS 

-^^|.S=hS^;^js 
M^'-^^,rhe^r»ssi 
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batUes.  At  ihe  present  moment  he  held  u, 
quasi-miUtuy  position  in  Persia,  where  he  had 
been  for  the  last  five  yean,  and,  previously  to 
that,  he  had  served  in  Canada,  India,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  on  soine  special  mission  at 
Monte  Video.  He  had,  thereToce,  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world ;  but  very  tittle  of  his  only 
child,  l&ti.  Bertram,  George's  mother,  had 
died  early  in  life,  and  lix.  (afterwards  Sir 
Lionel)  Bertram  had  roamed  the  world  free 
from  all  encumbrances. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  ^Vilkinson,  vicar  of  Hurst 
Suple,  on  the  boiders  of  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire,  had  married  a. first-cousin  of  lilrs. 
Bertram's;  and  wheo  yoni^  George  BertraEO, 
at  the  age  of  nine,  was  towug  about  the  world 
rather  in  want  of  a  fixed  home,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
undertook  to  give  him  that  home,  and  to 
educate  him  with  his  own  eldest  child  till  they 
should  both  be  sent  to  ionic  school.  For  three 
years  George  Bertram  lived  at  Hurst  Staple, 
and  was  educated  accordingly.  During  these 
yean  he  used  to  go  annually  for  one  month  to 
the  house  of  an  uncle,  who,  in  due  time,  will  also 
be  introdacsd  to  the  reader;  and  therefore,  not 
unnaturally,  this  month  «u  regarded  by  the 
boy  at  his  holidays. 

Now,  it  may  as  well  be  explained  in  this 
place  Uiat  Sir  Lionel.  B^^m,  though  a  very 
gaihuLt .man,  and'peculiaily  well  adapted  to- 
do  business  with  outlandish  people,  had  never 
succumbed  to  a  habit  of  piMffliiafoy4a  pecun iary 
matters.  An  artangemcishad  been  perhaps 
lathtr  named  than  mad^  that  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  per  aoniun  should  be  paid 
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«P  to  the  oidrf  the  J^li^''''  ''"'  «"='  Iha. 
,  "ih  ni  childrai™^.  Zr  "f  •  IW  mm, 
^/•i.*,  h.  fl.»1ho„8h™T«,i:';"  ""^ 
the  mtter  lo  Si  LioS  JL,!  .■"  ""tion 
The  balance  m,   i°„  ' .?"'''«  »  loodoii 

•Vrtganied  yoS  Bern™  '^?  °""»'  '^xl 
^P.  .ot  fit  The  SSl  JJ"  "^  •" 
inOmjoir  the  m  Jj   j?;°  *^  ""■  8»™  Ma. 

.the  .hole,  he  SSltS  bT'f'^'""';;  but,  „" 
a  Im  ten,pe,,  quii'S^,?^' i™  "^  So-erou 

P"-!",  Mc  Wiliinin  ,ito,  ,'^°;«.,'*°»". 
J™  obserwd  thjThe  ^  h,  'ntliKied;  nugh 

5ppr<s^5E^"|'sa^i'  . 

■»ga  hn™  been  proud.       "'  """"^  "r  ather 
ejes,  ihoujl,  uoan  were 
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bright,  2nd  his  mouth  was  wonderfully  inai''':ed 
hy  intell^ence.  When  he  grew  to  be  2  niaa, 
he  wore  do  beard,  not  even  the  slightest 
apology  for  a  whisker,  and  this  perhaps  added 
to  the  Apparent  heaviness  of  his  lace ;  but  he 
probably  be^  undetstood  hb  own  appearance^ 
for  in  those  days  no  face  bore  on  it  more 
legible  marks  of  an  acute  mind. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  fae  was  sent  to 
Winchester,  and  as  his  htdidays  were  still 
passed  wi&  his  uncle,  he  then  ceased  to  regard 
Hurst  St«]SIe  as  his  homt  Twice  a  year,  as  he 
went  up  to  town,  he  stayed  ftere  for  a  couple 
of  days ;  but  he  was  soon  looked  on  as  a 
visitor,  and  the  little  WiQunsons  no  longer 
regarded  him  as  half  a  biolfaex  in  reality  and 
quite  a  bFotber  in  lore. 

Arthur  Wilkinson  was  very  nearly  of  the 
same  age.'  He  was  just  older  than  young  Ber- 
tram— ^bytiiree  months  or  so;  just  sufficiently 
to  give  to  Wlkinson  a  fedii^  of  Eeniority  when 
they  first  met,  and  a  conscionsness  that  as  he 
was  the  senior  in  age,  he  should  be  the  senior 
in  scholastic  lore.  But  this  consciousness  Wil- 
kioson  was  not  able  to  attun ;  and  during  all 
the  early  years  of  his  life,  be  was  making  a  vain 
struggle  to  be  as  good  ^  ^"^^  '^  his  cousin ; 
that  is,  as^good  in  scholanhip,  as  good  in 
fighting,  as  good  in  play,  and  as  ^>od  in  spirit. 

In  looks,  at  any  rate,  AtAar  wM.supuioi  to 
George;  and  much  consolation  did  his  mother 
receive  from  this  convictioB.  Young  Wilkin- 
son was  a  very  handsome  lad,  and  grew  up 
to  be  a  handsome  man ;  bat  his  beauty  was 
of  that  regular  sort  which  is   more   pleasing 
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in  a  boy  than  in  a  muu  He  was  also  an 
nceUent  lad,  and  no  parent  could  be  so  thank- 
less as  to  be  other  than  proud  of  him.  AU  men 
■aid  all  good  things  of  him,  so  that  Mr.  Willcin* 
SOD  could  not  but  be  contented.  Merertheless, 
one  would  always  wish  to  see  one's  own  son  not 
less  bright  than  one's  friend's  son. 
Arthur  Wilkinson  was  also  sent  to  Win- 
,  Chester.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
tot  the  cousins  that  they  should  have  gone  to 
different  schools.  The  matter,  however,  had 
been  left  to  Mr.  WUkissoD,  and  as  he  thought 
Winchester  good  for  his  own  son,  he  oatmally 
Qiongbt  the  same  school  was  good  for  Sir 
Lionel's  soa  But  Bertram  was  entered  as  a 
commoner,  whereas  Wilkinson  was  in  the  col- 
lege Those  n-ho  know  Winchester  wilt  under- 
staod,  that  though,  as  regarded  school  busioess 
and  Khool  hours,  they  were  at  the  same  estab- 
li^ment,  they  were  not  together  at  the  much 
more  important  hours  of  eating,  sleeping,  and 
playing.  They  did  not  cease  to  be  friends,  but 
they  did  cease  to  live  together  as  fcicnds  gene- 
rally do  lire  when  educated  at  the  same  schooL 
At  Winchester  ihey"  both  did  fairly  well ; 
but  Bertram  did  much  the  best.  He  got  the 
pniCM,  wnereas  fats  cousin  did  but-seMljF'- get 
them.  Hewtmt  up  from, class  to  class  abore 
the  other;  and  when  the  last  tussle  for  pride 
of  place  came  on  at  the  close  of  thdr  boyish 
carecTf  Bertram  was  the  victor.  He  stood 
ibtth  to  spout  out  the  I-attn  hexameters,  and 
to  receirc  the  golden  medal,  while  Wilkinson 
had  no  other  privilege  than  to  sit  still  and 
listen  to  them. 
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ujonY  of  ipuit  in>li  ■""'=»  S?„  „  such  mb- 
jtcB  »«  von?t«f°' •  *^  T^k  of  Item, 

„d  erasure  V  '"*  "SSi  bo  '»M  "'  *' 

lord  straggle  "•'l  '"  °  "jl     His  father,  so 
.  word  «  .»!  to  a»y  ««  ='^^    „d  even 

«"»-fFi3fl.VtSVi't 

Str."irS!;r^"e''ouetogKe,e«y 
hin  over  his  failures.  ^„^|      i, 

Witosoo  «»  »f»™°^  ,h„  u  should 
„as  « great  object  wi'on"  rollese,  to  which, 
grt  .  schotahy  «  N«:j>Sl„y  through 
I,  Jl  the  '"f  '^°Sl".  ^heir  his  ti»e 
the  college  of  ,V";,',  „ie»sful-but  he  was 
»■»'■  ""m  "V.ia"^»  his  year  were 
„ot  saccessM.  "e™"  „d,  of  these,  two 
few  iu  ■'»°''«';  "LS'ob  to  'he  theo  lule 
were  P-^x^-P^'ll^'tS^Lbom  Wytaiuist* 
a^  SSeJl^r  Af  ~  ool,  the  second 
^""  the  B.  aod  10*  .he^-„„^  ^  ,  d 
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^  »ol  Mo,  ho."r  SotflJ''  ."^  '"~- 
/        SP?«»«">  of  no  m™l  £„  ?.  '"l  *=  b™ 

>°°S.St-l»|£'.».Ko,Co,. 

fa°»n  «s  forad  to  Sag  I'i'.  Mr.  Wil? 
He  had  6,c  otts-  csSS"  »,«™'  »lroggle. 

*«  *>!  do  so,  ard  ft.  rfi.  V"""™!!!,.  But 
w  abom  mlf  IhatK-hii  i2f  """'  Mounting 
g""!*    thtit  cocS    2       "•'  ""Mtely 
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and  the  other  b?  force  of  industiy.  .They  both 
1  went  througinfaetr  little  goes  and  other  goes 
with  sufficient  zeal,  up  to  that  important  day 
on  which  the  great  go  of  all  was  to  be  under- 
gone. They  both  belonged  to  the  same  de- 
bating socie^  at  Oxford,  and  though  they 
thought  very  differently  on  most  important 
subjects^  they  Temaincd,  wiih  some  few  tero- 
poraty  interruptions,  fast  friends  through  their 
four  ycais  of  Oxford  residence. 

Tliere  were  periods  when  the  Balliol  man 
was  eoDsidered  by  his  friends  to  run  a  better 
chance  of  academical  success  than  his  brighter 
cousin  at  Trini^.  Wilkicson  worked  hard 
during  his  three  first  years, -and  Bertram  did 
not.  The  style  of  mind,  too,  of  the  foimer  was 
the  more  adapted  to  win  friends  at  Oxford.  In 
those  days  the  Tracts  were  new,  and  read  by 
everybody,  and  what  has  since  been  called 
Puseyism  was  in  its.  robust  infanqr.  Wilkinson 
I»ociiu0^  himself,  while  yet  little  more  than 
a  boy,  to  be  an  adinirer  of  poor  Froude  and  a 
follower  of  Newman.  BeTttaiu,  on'llie  other 
hand,  was  nnspaiins  iii  his  ridicule  of  the 
'(.Kemains/'  set  himself  in  fall  opposition  to 
the  SeweHsTand  came  out  as  a  poet — success- 
fiilly,  as  far  as  the  Newdigate  was  concerned — 
in  direct  opposition  to  Keble  and  J.abcT. 

For  three  years  Wilidnson  wodced  hard  and  . 
regularly ;  but  the  iclii  attending  on  his  success 
sontewhat  injured  him.  In  his  fourth  year,  of, 
at  any  late,  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  be  taUted 
more  than  he  read,  and  gave  way  too  much  to 
the  delights  of  society — toa  much,  at  least,  fAr 
one  who  was  so  poor,  and  to  whom  work  was 
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dOf-M  iibit  should  he  say,  about  that  accursed 
debt?-:.  ■.■/■■     .::.•.■:■:-.:■ 

His  pen.  and  ink  and  paper  were  on  the  table, 
and  he  bad  got  into  his  chair  for  the  purpose. 
There  he  had  been  for  some  half-hour,  but  still 
not  a.  word  was  written;  and  his  chair  had 
somehow  got  itself  dragged  round  to-  the  fire. 
He  was  thus  sitting  when  he  heard  a  loud  knock 
at  his  otttci  door. 

"  Come ;  open  the  door,"  said  Bertram's 
voice,  "  I  know  you  are  there."  "  - 

'  Wilkinson  sdll  sat  silent. .  He  had  not  seen  , 
Bertram  ^dc  the  lists  had  come  out,  and  he 
could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
could  speak  to  him  or  no.  .^ 
.  "I  know  you're  there,  and  I'll  have  the  door 
down  if  you  don't  open  it  There's  nobody 
with  me,"  shouted  the  manly  voice  of  his 
.    triumphant  friend.  •         "r-r—  -  ■, 

-  Slinrij  Wilkinson  got  up  and  undid  the  lock. . 
H£;tiied  to'smile  as  he  opened  the  dooi;  but 
the  attempt  was  a  failure.  However,  he  could 
soil  speak  a  few  words,  heavy  as  his  heart- was. 
:  "l  hare- to  axtgrxtulate  yon,"  said  he  to 
Bertram,  "  and  I  do  it  with  all  my  heart."  - 

There  was-  vny  little  heart '  in  the  tone  in 
which  this  was  spoken;  but  then,  what  could  . 
1»  expected  ?     :  .  -    ;       ■,      - 

-  "CEbask-ee;,  old  fellow,  Im  sure  you  do. 
Come,  Wilkinson,  give  us  your  hani^  IVs  better 
to  hare  it  all  uui  at  once.  I  wish-  you'd  had 
more  luck,  and  tiicre's  an  end  of  it_J;'s  all 
lack,  yoa  know." 

"  Nr,  it's  not,"  said  ^Vllkinson,  barely  able  to 
suppress  the  tears. 
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.     "EveiybitofiL     If  a  chap  g^a  headache, 
or  a  fit  of  the  colic,  it's  all  up  with  him.     Orif  \ 
he  happens  to  have  been  loose  as  to  some  pet    \ 
point  of  the  examiners,  it's  aU  up  with  hira.    Or 
&  he  has  Ukcn  a  fad  into  his  head,  and  had  a 
pet  point  of  hU  own,  it's  all  up  with  Jiim  then, 
too,  generally.    But  h  will  never  do,  Wilkinson,  „ 
to  bwdy  over  these  things.    Come,  let  you  and 
1  be  seen  walking  together ;  yquTl  getovcLit 
best  in  that  way.    We'll  go  ovferttj^kei's, 
and  111  stand  a  Innch.     We'll  iind  Gerard,  and 
Madden,  and  Tmsleton  there.    Twisletons  so 
disgusted  at  getting  a  fourth.    He  says  he  wont 
take  it,  and  swears  he*U  make  them  let  him  go 
out  in  the  Rick."  .     ,   .^ 

"He's  got  as  much  as  he  thought  hed  get, 
at  any  rate,  and  therefore  he  can't  be  unhappy. 

"Unhappy!  who's  unhappy?  Nonsense,  my 
dear  feOow.  Shy  all  that  to  die  dogs.  Com^ 
let's  go  over  to  Parker's ;  we  shall  find  H?rcourt 
there.    Yon  know  he's  up,  don't  you  ? 

"  No ;  and  I  bad  rather  not  meet  him  }ast  at 
present."  ^l  ..» 

■  "My  dear  fellow,  you  must  get  over  that 
"Thafs  all  very  well  for  you,  who  have  got 

■  nothing  to  get  over."  _ 

•  "And  havel  never  had  anything  to  get  over  f 
Til  tell  yon  what  it  is ;  I've  come  here  to  pre- 
vent you  from  moping,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
leave  yon.    So,  jou  se^  you  may  as  well  come 

with  me  at  first*  ; 

With  some  litde  hesiUtion,  VTilkuison  made 
his  friend  understand  that  he  had  no:  yet  ™"en 
home,  and  that  he  could  not  go  ova  nU  he  had 
done  so. 
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"Then  111  ipye  you  ten  minutes  to  write 
your  letter;  it  can't  possibly  take  you  more, 
not  erea  if  you  put  into  it  my  love  to  my  tiun: 
and  couuns." 

**  I  cannot  do  it  while  you  are  heie." 

"XoDMnsel  gammon  I  You  shall  do  it 
wrhile  I'm  here.  I'll  not  allow  you  to  make 
yourself  a  miserable  ass  all  for  nothing.  Come, 
write.  If  it^s  not  written  in  ten  minutes,  I'll 
write  itj"  uul  so  saying,  he  took  up  a  play  of 
.  Aristophanes  wherewith  to  amuse  himself,  by 
'  way  of  light  reading,  after  the  heavy  work  of 
the  week. 

Poor  Wilkinson  again  drew  his  chur  to  the 
table,  but  his  heart  was  very  heavy.     VJxvktit  / 


CHAPTER  II 

£8£AKFAST  AND  LU»CH  . 

'WiixiNSON  took  the  pen  in  his  hand  and  bent 
himself  over  tbe'paper  as  though  he  were  going  ■ 
£0  write ;  but  not  an  ink-matk  fell  upon  the  . 
paper.    How  should  he  write  it?    The  task  - 
m^t  have  been  compaiatix'ely  light  to  him  but  ' 
for  that  dteadfd  debt.    Bertram  in  the  mean- 
time tossed  over  the  pages  of  bis  book,  looking 
every  now  and  then  at  his  watch ;  and  then 
turning  sbaiply  round,  be  exclaimed,  "  Well  I  " 

"I  wish  you'd  leave  me,"  said  Wilkinson; 
"I'd  rather  be  alone." 

"  May  I  be  doomed  to  live  and  die  a  don  if 
I  do ;  which  style  of  life,  next  to  that  of  an 
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~"  »  Su!=  .  q«.«U>;  Come ;  ho-  « 
i,.°e  J0«  got?    Give   »e  th.  ppcr,  ond  111 

,on't;"  aoe  th"  '^ XT^%Z 
^r,A  see  who'll  have  done  first.  I  wonoet 
and  p>po  uiil  btgim  to  »■■«=•  ,     . 

honours  as  a  "rt"""?-  „~„^  fou,',  gire 

h:«  love  to  mamtoa  and  the  giils. 

h  J  love  to  m  ^ectionate  aon, 

"AR«i-«  Wiuiissos." 
..There,  scribble  that  off;  k.al  do  i»t  » 

"» ""'>*'°' '"*•",  ze..,  Google 
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doSSfii,  V,,"™'"'  '"  ■"■'  l»ing  the  only- 
which  he  toot  good  cue  Urn  Bemin  should 

"Tell   mumna-not.  la,  be  yeij-n»h»ppy." 
Ttat  was  the  postscript  irliich  he  added  ■■: 

.1.    •  '  ,*"  ^"y  "mooslT.  ejpected  at 

the  ncaiage  of  Ham  Staple.    &  &ther  wi 
g^epoted  to  be  p,»od  of  hS  „cce  Jull"  Td 

Sf„.Ti-"-  "'°  ■""  ""^  "^  ''•'"  again  <»u- 
tioaed  him  not  to  oret»otk  himself.  TO  in»"„,    ; 
»faio,thathi.he.lthw,»g„od.   •srSJSSt 

ahocid  come  home  thin,  pafc,  and  «an 
tJ?'L''  '"?¥"'■''«»  f"  poMmanbronght    ' 

■  It  is  from  Anhur,"  said  she :"  isn't  it  nana  ?  ': 

rm ante  line,  his  hand^ltinj "  ^ *^  '^^  ' 

;■  3?J  "^f  •  "i*  »  little  neiTonsness,  opened  • 

ii'ir  '".^^i'  "■""le  the  mother  knei  that  ■ 

ail  was  not  nght.  ^ 

■    -Jfi  1"  ■  ^'r  "'''  *e ;  "  do  ten  me  at  once." 
111!  no;  hes  no:  ill." 

de^f-'"^  ''  "'    ""  '"  "»  '°«  h" 

.aidSpfe  °°'  "^  '''°='"'*  ■»!»■ "«"  "»'" 
"0.H,  no;  he  has  got  his  degtet-a  second 
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in'dassics ! — tha^s  all; "  and  he  threw  the  letter 
over  to  his  wife  u  he  went  on  buttering  his  toast. 

"  Hell  be  home  on  Tuesday,"  said  Mary,  the 
eldest  girl,  looking  over  her  mother's  shoulder. 

"  And  so  George  is  a  double-first,"  taid  Mrs. 
Wilkinson. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  vicar,  with  his  mouth  fuU  of 
toait ;  not  evincing  any  greit  satisfaction  at  the 
success  of  his  late  pupil. 

When  the  mother  read  tiie  short  postsciipt 
her  heart  was  touched,  and  she  pat  her  hand- 
kerchief up  to  her  face. 

"  Poor  Arthur  1  I  am  sure  it  has  not  been  his 
,  own  fault." 

"Mamma,  has  George  done  better  than 
Arthur?'  said  one.  of  the'  youc^ei  girls. 
"George  always  does  do  better,  I  think; 
doesn't  he  ?  "  ■ 

"He  has  made  himself  too  sure  of  it,"  said 
the  father,  in  slniost  an  angry  tone.'  Xot  that 
he  was  angry;  he  wa5  Tcxedi  rather,  as  he 
would  be  if  bis  wheat  crop  failed,  or  his  potatoes 
did  not  come  up  properly.  : 

-  But  he  felt  no  sympathy  with  his  son.  Iti 
sever  occurred  to  him  to  thiuk  of  the  agony) 
with  which  those  few  lines  had  been  written ;  of 
the  wretchedness  of  the  young  heart  which  had  " 
hoped  so  much  and  failed  so  greatly;  of  the 
Riisety  which  the  son  felt  in  dinppomdng  the 
fiither.  He  was  a  good,  kind  parent,  who  spent 
his  long  days  and  longer  nights  in  thinking  of 
his  family  and  their  welfare;  he  would,  too, 
have  greatly  triumphed  in  the  triumph  of  hts 
son;  but  it  went  beyond  his^werof  heart  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  misery:  ^ 
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"Indeed,  I  sliaJl  not  Hatcourt's  all  very 
well;  but  just  at  present,  I  would  much  rather 
see  nobody." 

"Well,  then,  he'll  be  glad  to  see  you;  and 
that  will  be  quite  the  same  thing.  Come 
along." 

Mr.  Harcouit  iras  a  young  barrister  but 
lately  called  to  the  bar,  who  had  been  at  Ox- 
ford spending  his  last  year  vheo  Bertram  and 
Wilkinson  were  freshmen ;  and  having  been  at 
Bertram's  college,  he  had  been  intimate  with 
both  of  them.  He  was  now  beginning  to  prac- 
tise,  and  jnen  said  that  he  n-as  to  rise  in  the 
>  iTodd.  In  XAiudoa  he  was  still  a  very  young 
man ;  but  at  Oxford  he  was  held  to  be  one  who, 
from  his  three  years'  life  in  town,  had  become 
well  versed  in  the  world's  ways.  He  was  much 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Oxford,  and  when 
there  usually  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  with 
George  Bertram. 

And  so  Willcinson  walked  forth  into  the  street 
ana  and  aim  with  his  cousin.  It  was  a  grievous 
trial  to  him ;  but  he  had  a  feeling  within  him 
that  the  sooner  the  sorrow  was  encountered  the 
sooner  it  would  be  over.  They  turned  into  ttie 
High  Street,  and  as  they  went  thqr  met  crowds 
of  men  who  knew  them  both.  Of  course  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  Bertram's  friends  should 
congratulate  him.  Bui  this  was  not  the  worst ; 
some  of  them  were  so  ill  advised  as  to  condole 
with  Wilkinson. 

*'  Get  it  over  at  once,"  whispovd  Bertram  to 
him,  "  and  then  it  will  be  over,  nov  and  for 
ever." 

And  then  th^  arrived  at  Fulcet*5,  andJjiere 
r..,i..ihvG00^^IC 
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PastTcoot  h.'^:i      v""?*  ""  Sieved,  i  : 
"•l  "bo  were  Jw  »  „7^  "^'  ™  ."'■"«. 

Mandmg. ,    .         .  7^ """  ^"«  ower  men  were 

•"=  "«c,  geoaemcD  )    1  an,  told  thaf  n,. 

">  pot  Dp  jm  alabaster  !tL„  ■"'?■«?."»«« 
Common  Roon.  «tS,£     H?Jf  ■?  '"=    ■ 

>t  Pad.et  be  t»  S^!^"  ^"""^     ""1 

liireom  nmed  round  and   shook  l..j 
".-»,,  wub  to   otte,  a»d      "  U^n^°4; 
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word,  I  did  not  see  you.  Muter  Wilkinsoa. 
You  have  such  a  habit  of  hiding  yourself  under 
a  bushel  that  ooe  alirays  misses  you.  Well ;  so 
the  gieat  day  is  over,  and  the  great  deed  done.  - 
It's  a  bore  out  of  the  way,  trampled  under  foot 
and  g<a  rid  of ;  that's  my  idea  of  a  degree." 

Willcinion  merely  smiled;  bnt  Harcoutt  saw 
at  once  that  he  was  a  deeply-dbappointed  man. 
The  banister,  however,  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  either  to  coogratulate  him  or  condole 
with  him. 

"There  are  fewer  firsts  this  year  than  there 
have  been  for  the  last  nine  years,"  said  Gcnard, 
thinking  to  soften  the  asperity  of  Wilkinson's 
position. 

"Th^  may  be  because  die  examiners  re- 
quired more,  or  because  the  men  had  less 
to  j^ve,"  said  Madden,  forgetting  all  about 
Willdnsott. 

."Why,  what  noodles  you  ave,"  said  Bertram, 
"not  to  know  that  i^s  all  setfled  by  chance  at 
roulette  the  night  before  the  li«s  come  down  1 
If  it's  not,  it  ought  to  be.  The  average  result 
'  would  be  just  as  fair.  Come,  Harcoart,  I  know 
that  you,  with  your  Temple  eq)eriences,  won't 
drink  .Oxford  wine ;  but  your  good  nature  will 
condescend  to  see  tbe  children  feeding.  Wilkin- 
son, sit  opposite  there  and  give  Twisleton  some 
of  that  pie  that  he  was  talking  of."  And  so  they 
sat  down  to  their  banquet ;  and  Harcourt,  in 
spite  of  the  refinement  wbidi  London  had 
doubtless  given  to  his  taste,  Kerned  perfectly 
able  to  appreciate  the  flavour  of  the  University 
vintage. 

"  Gentlemen,  silencs  for  one  moment,"  said 
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Ha>anut,^en  the  graver  work  of  eating  began- 
to  luU,  and  men  torpidly  peeled  their  p^ 
and  then  cut  them  up  into  shapes  instead  of 
eating  them.  "It  is  always  said  at  all  the 
Eprealcfasta  I  go  to " 

a  I'lIiS"  "  "*"  "  *"*^''''^^"  "^'^  Bertram,  "  it's . 
"  WeU,  all  the  lunches,  then ;  and  God  faless 
y°\.  {ta  alirays  said  at  these  matutinal  meals 
-—which,  by-theby,  would  be  the  nicest  things  in 
the  world,  only  one  doesn't  know  what  on  earth 
•    'O  do  when  thcyre  over." 

TwS't  '"'"*  *°  *°  ***  ^^"^  **"»"  ***'* 
"  That  may  do  for  the  '  dura  sHa '  of  a  fresh- 
inan,  but  now  that  you're  a  B.A.,  you'll  find 
■that  that  power  fails  yoa  greatly.  But,  for 
beairen  s  sake,  let  me  go  on  with  my  speech,  or 
you  U  not  get  away  either  to  dinner  or  to  supper 
11  u  commonly  dedared,  I  say,  that  there  should 
be  no  ^eatmg  at  these  delicious  little  morning 

■Lr"J^  ^°^  "^  ^"  *  "^"^  repast?"   said 
Maddert,  who  was  lying  back  in  his  chair  with  a  ■ 
agar  m  his  mouth,  of  which  he  hardly  had   ' 
strength  enongfa  left  to  puff  out  the  smoke 

I  mean  no  oficnce  to  tha  feed,  which,  of  its 
imd,  has  been  only  too  good.  If  I'm  to  be 
aBowf-G  to  go  on,  Til  say,  that  this  rule,  which 
K  always  laid  down,  is  always  broken:  and 
tteiefore  I  feel  no  hesitatioa  in  breakinjr  it  on 
A«oa^  Aj<mgspee(^,aJ^2l»re, 
and  a  bttle  speech  is  a  littlTCBrffrTurborei 
Tim  oe  endured.  VTrrcxi^viSniy  well  with- 
out linxa.    ^ow  mr  bore  shaU  be  a  very  short 
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bore  if  I'm  allowed  to  make  an  end  of  it  without 
interruption." 

"All  right,  Harcoun,"  said  Bertram.  "Go 
ahead ;  w^re  only  too  delighted  to  hear  yau. 
It  isn't  every  day  we  bave  a  LcMidon  barrister 
here." 

"  No ;  and  it  bn't  e^-ery  d  ay  that  we  have  a 
double-first  at  old  Trinity.  Gentlemen,  there 
are,  I  think,  &ve,  six  Trinit}'  men  here  including 
myself.  It  will  be  a  point  of  honour  with  you 
to  drink  health  and  prosperity  to  our  friend 
Bertram  with  all  the  honours.  We  have  many 
men  of  whom  we  can  boast  at  Trinity ;  but  if 
I  have  any  insight  into  cbaiacter.  any  power  of 
judging  what  a  man  will  do" — it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Harcourt,  though  a  very 
young  man  in  London,  was  by  no  means  a 
young  man  at  Oxford — "  there  have  been  vcrj' 
few  before  him  who  have  achieved  a  higher 
place  than  will  fall  to  his  lot,  or  whose  name 
will  be  more  in  men's  moiuhs  than  his.  There 
are  also  here  four  gentlemen  of  other  colleges ; 
they  will  not,  I  am  sure,  begrudge  us  our 
triumph ;  they  are  his  old  friends,  and  will  be 
as  proud  of  6ie  Oxford  man  as  we  are  of  the 
Trinity  man.  Gentlemen,  here  is  prosperity  to' 
oui  friend  the  double-first,  and  holth  to  enjoy 
the  iruiis  of  his  labour." 

Whereupon  the  toast  was  drunk  with  a  great 
deal  of  fervour.  It  was  astonishing  that  ten 
men  should  make  so  much  uproar ;  even  Wilkin- 
son, whose  heart  the  wine  bad  just  touched 
sufficiently  to  raise  it  a  little  from  the  depth 
I  to  which  it  had  fallen  —  even  he  cheered ; 
;  and  Madden,  OTeicoming  by  degrees  his  not 
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unaaliiral  tefiiigDance  to  rise,  produced  from 
caUun  vast  depths  a  double-bus  huirah.  "  ■ 
'  "  BeitntrDr"  said  he,  .vheo  the  voiced  and 
glasses  weie  once  more  silent,  "  you're  a  credit 
to  your  college,  and  I've  a  re^ird  for  you ;  so  I 
doa't  mind  numing  the  risk  for  onc&  But  I 
must  beg  that  1  may  not  be  asked  to  repeat  it." 

Bertram  of  course  returned,  thanks  to  his 
guesu  with  all  the  mawldsh  modesty  which 
nsually  marks  such  speech  es^^^^oFTtather,  with 
modesty  which  would  be  mawkish  were  it  not 
so  completely  a  matter  of  course.  Aod  then 
'  he  sat  down;  and  dien,  with  a  lace  father 
hdgbtened  .in  colour,  he  tgot  npon^  his  legs 
again..  ■  - 

"In  spite  of  Madden's  difficulty  of  utterance," 
satdhe,  '.'and  his  very  visible  disincUnatioa  to 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  any. more  shouting," 
said  Madden, -"  even  though  you  propose  the 
health  oC  the  chanceUoi^  vice-chancellor,  and 
two  members." 

.■^No:  even  though  he  throws  the  proctor's 
into  the  bargain^"  said  Twisieton.     ...     ' 

"^  Von  may  rfwttt  or  not  as  you  like ;  but  at 
Ae  risk  of  giving  some  temporary  pain  to  as 
good  a  friend  as  I  have  in  the  world,  I  will  ask 
yoa  to  drink  th2  health  of  one  whom  on  this 
ooca-gion  fortune  has  not  favoured;:^  mean  my 
cousin,  Aitinir  Wilkinson.  . .  The  lists  as.  they 
comf'dcws  Ju^v-L dar^-say,  made  oot.wi^jple: 
lable  fairness.  It  is  not  at  any  rate  for  me  to 
grumble  at  irrerw.  But  of  this  I  am  quite  sure, 
that  did  there  exst  scmein&ilible  test  fot  find-' 
ing  out  the  best  man,  no  man's  name  in  this 
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ear  would '  have  been  placed  before  his.  He 
■;#{  s***"  "Si  not  so  jovial  as  the  leat  of  us  now,  because 
'I  1  bows  ajjg  jj^  partly  failed;  but- the. .time.. will  come 
ii  /  loss™*  when  he  will  not  fjuL"  And  thetTXrthUr 
{^ij  on  tn  Wilkinson's  health  was  toasted  with  a  somewhat 
fightui  j^j^  enthusiasm,  but  still  with  sufficient  idat 
bread,   ^^  make  every  glass  in  Ml  Paricer's  house  ring 


s  shelf. 
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*^°«V       Poor  Wilkipson's  ears  tingled  when  he  heard 

^^^^  his  name  pronounced;  and  he  would  at  the 

*''  moment  have  given  anything  to  be  allowed  to 

^"*     be  quiet     But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 

^^^    would  not  have  been  more  hurt  had  he  been 

l^dusn    i^[  tijgjg  without  any  notice.     It  is  very  hard 

:  "''^  '  to  tune  oneself  aright  to  a  disappointed  man.^ 

,  once   «j>]j  bjgak  the  ice  for  him,  at  any  rate,"  said 

'  ^^"-^  Bertram  to  himself.     "  When  he's  used  to  ulk 

i  '^J  **  about  it,'  he  will  suffer  less."   . 

.  of  go      Wilkinson  had  been  accounted  a  good  hand 

I       4°  *'  speaking  in  the  debating  socie^,  and  thon^ 

i     '  ^  rather  mere  prolix  than  Bertram,  and  not  quite 

!  P*"*-  so  vivacious,  had  been  considered  almost  more 

I  ^'^^  than  a  match  for  his  cousin  on  account  of  his 

!  '     "  superior  erudition  and  mote  practised  delivery; 

I  but  now  his  voluble  gift  of  words  deserted  him. 

1  T- n  "^^  ''"  much  obliged  to  them,"  he  said; 

\  hiU    "^^'o^'S^  perhaps,  on  tlie  whole,  it  was  better 

man  *****  "'^  "^^^  placed  themselves  in  a  mediocre 

I  deci '^**°*^*'''°  ^'"'''^  ^*  ^^^^  *°  thdr  mediocrity. 

j  f-      He  had  no  doubt  himself  of  die  justness  of  the 

I  ■   .,  lists.    It  would  be  useless  for  him  to  say  that 

I      jj  he  had  not  aspired ;  all  the  world  " — it  was  aB 

^..  the  world  to  hmi — "knew  trx*  well  that  he  had 

_}jj  asjnred^    But  he  had  rec^ved  a  lesson  which 

might  probably  be  osefiil  to  Um  for  the  rest  of 
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hu  life.  As  for  failing,  or  not  failinu.  tfu  *om 
dqpeoded  on  the  hopes  which  a  man^lnigh: 
fonn  fcr  himielt  lie  trusted  that  his  woSld'"''' 
faencefotth.be  so  moderate  in  their  nature  as  to"'^" 
admit  of  a  prohabiUty  of  their  being  realized."  *  I 
Having  uttered  these  veiy  lugubrious  words.  'I 
and  almost  succeeded  in  throwing  a  wet  ■■" 
blanket  over  the  party,  he  sat  ddirt.  '  "s 

'     "''°'^- y<""'«  not  going  to  do  anybody  else.  -^ 
are  you  ?  "  said  Madden.  th 

"Only  Twisleton,  and  Gerard,  and  Hop-  ^^ 
good,  answered  Bertram ;  "and  Fortescie  '° 
looks  as  if  he  expected  it  Perhaps,  however.  > 
heTl  let  us  off  till  the  day  after  to-morrow."         ^^ 

And    ttien,  with  a  round  of   mUk  punch.'/ 
another  agar  apiece,  and  a  little  more  char'"^ 
the  party  broke  up, 

B«tram  and  Harcourt  remained  together, 
and  Bertram  endeavoured  to  induce  Wilkiosori  ■ 
to  stay  with  them.    He,  however,  wished  to  be 
aione,  and  got  home  to  his  college  by  himself      -  is 
Yoo   always    overrated   that   man,"    mjh    rVn'. 
Harcourt  >    /"  .-.j    '1 

-I  think  not;  but  time  will  show.  After  ' 
all,  a  good  degree  is  not  everything  in  the  ' 
world.  ^Vho  m  London  cares  about  senior  ' 
wranglers  and  donWe-firsts  ?  When  aU  is  done  *■ 
I  don  t  see  the  use  of  it"  ^ 

^  "".^^^f^  *="=*  '™"^*»  "^oat  wranglers  and  l\ 
double-firsts;  bat  these  are  the  men,  never--   -. 
™  !f'J**'    8^  ^^  *>«*  of  whafs_goin?.  .■■V 
Wood  diat  wiU  swim  in  one  waleTwiU  swiS^^-  T 
m  an  waters."  U.ij 

"  Yon'U  find  l^Tlkinson  will  swim  yet"  kA  ^ 

"  That  IS,  he  won't  sink.    I  don't  say  he  will.  ■  ] 
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rNine-tenths  of  the  men  in  the  worH  neither  -- 
swim  nor  sink;  they  just  go  along  with  theia 
bows  above  the  wave,  but  dreadTuHy  watcr-j 
logged,  barely  able  to  carry  the  burdens  thiowiJ 
on   them;  but    yet    not    absolutely  sinking ^ 
fighting  a  hard  fight  for  little  more  than  mere 
bread,  and  foigetting  all  other  desires  in  their 
great  deure  to  get  that    When  such  a  man 
does  get  bread,  he  can't  be  said  to  sink.* 
"Ah !  Wilkinson  will  do  more  than  that." 
"  Something  more,  or  something  less,  as  the 
case  may  be.     But,  believe  me,  he  is  not  the 
man  to  make  other  men  fall  before  him.     In- 

-dustry  alone  never  does  that,  and  cartaJnly 
not  that  sort  of  industry  which  breaks  down 
once  in  every  six  moi^hs.  But  come,  Mr. 
Parker's  champagne  makes  my  head  buzi :  let 
us  take  a  walk  up  the  liver;  Twisleton's  idea 
of  going  to  dirmer  requires  far  too  much  pluck 
for  me." 

And  so  they  walked  out  along  the  towing- 
path,  dbcussing  many  things  of  much  impoit- 
ance  to  them. 


In  nine  cases  out  of  tec,  this  flood-tide  comes 
'  iti/  once  in  life,  and  then  in  early  years.  A 
man  may  have  a  second  or  a  third  chance  for 
decent  maintenance,  but  hardlyasecond  chance 
for  fortune's  biighter  favours.  The  horse  that 
is  to  win  the  race  needs  cot  m^e  alt  his  best 
running  at  once ;  but  he  that  starts  badly  Mill 
tarcly  do  sa  ^^lien  a  young  man  discusses 
what  shall  be  his  future  w^  in  life,  he  is 
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talking  of  a)l  tbat  concenis  hb  success  as  &i ; 
as  this  worid  is  concemedi.  And  it  is  so  hard ) 
fat  a  youth  to  know,  to  nuke  even  a  bii  guess,  I 
as  to  what  his  own  capacities  arel '  The  right  ^ 
kun  is  wanted  in  the  right  place ;  but  how  is ' 
a  lad  of  two  and  twenty  to  sumHse-trfaatt^ce 
Vill  bft  rif^t  for  him  ?  And  yet,  if  he  suimises 
wrong,  he  fiiOs  in  taking  his  tide  at  its  single 
flood.  How  many  lawyers  are  there  who  should 
hare  been  soldiers  I  how  many  clergymen  who 
should  have  been  lawyers !  how  many  unsuccess- 
ful doctors  who  might  have  done  well  on  'Change, 
HT  in  Capel  Court  I 
.  Bertram  had  an  inkling  of  this;  and  Har< 
court  had  more  tbim  an  inkling.  '  Hb  path  in 
lifB  was  chosen,  and  he  had  much  self-confidence 
that  he  bad  chosen  it  weU.  He  had  never 
xloubted  much,  and  since  he  had  once  deter- 
mined- had  never  doubted  at  alL  He  had 
wod:ed  hard,  and  was  prepared  to  work  hard; 
not  tnuting  over  tmich  in  his  own  talents,  but 
trosting  greatly  in  his  own  industiy.  But  Ber- 
tram, with  double  his,  friend's  genius,  had,  at 

-  any  rate  as  yet,  but  litt^  of  his  fnend's  subility. 
To  him  the  wodd  was  4lU  before  him  where  to 
choose;  bet  be  was  sadiy  in  want  of  something 

'.  that  should  gnidc  his  choice.  He  had  a  high, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  vague  ambitioD.  The 
law,  the  chorch,  letters,  ait,  and  politics.  a,1I 
enticed  Mm;  but  he  could  not  dpdde  of  whidi 
mistress  the  blandishments 'were  th6  sweetest.- 
.  "Well,  when  shaQ  we .  have  you  up  io 
Xocdoc  ?  ■■*  and  Haiconrt. 

"In  London  I  I- don't  knon^  that  Z  shall  go 
to  London.    I  shall  go  down , to  Hadl^  for  a 
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few  weeks  of  cwiise"— Bertram-t  unde  Hved  at 
the  villaze  of  that  name,  in  the  close  viamty  of 
S^rt-"  ^t  what  I  shall  do  then,  I  don't  .n 
the  least  know."  , 

•'But  I  know  yotfU  come  to  London  and 
b«nn  to  Veep  yonr  terms."  _ 

S^vhia,  at  the  Middle  Temple?" 

"At  some  Temple  or  some  Inn:  of  course 
,ou  won't  go  where  anybody  else  goes;  so 
irobably  it  .iU  be  Gray's  Inn."  

"'No.  I  shall  probably  do  a  much  mote 
commonplace  thing ;  come  back  here  and  uke 

"^ke  orders!    Youl    Yo.  can  no  more 
swallow  the  thtty-nine  articles  than  I  can  eat  | 
Twislelon's  dinner."  ■  ^  .    . 

"  A  man  never  knows  what  he  on  do  Oil  1 
tries.  Agreatdealof  good  may  be  done  by- 
Syman  if  he  be  in  earaea  and  not  too 
muchlredded  to  the  Church  of  England.  I 
ZnldSe  no  doubt  about  it  ij  the  vJuntaty 
principle  were  in  vogue."      „"     ', ' 

"  A  voluntary  fiddlesnck  !  .,  .    ^ 

..wS,^^avolunt«yfiddlestick-.t  it  be 

voluntary  and  well  used."    '     '  ' 

.'OfODurseyou'U  be  a  barrister.  It  o  what  you 

„  ™.  out  for,  and  .ha.  yon  alway.  mtended 
..  It  is  the  most  alluring  trade  gomg,  I  own , 

-but  then  they  are  all  such  n«ues.    Of  course 

you  will  be  an  excepdon."  ^  - 

"  I  sbaU  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do-I  hope 

always.      My  doctrine   U,^^«_2EB_«>- 

immutable  Uw  01  nghl  and  wrong. 
"A  voy conSmable  code.    I  wish  I  could 

shareit." 


more  ^ 
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«b»n^l    Wtat  ,»  „,  you  «;    An  andefa 
■  just  the  same  as  a  father." 
^7  mde  is  „„,  the  same  to  me  „  „y 

tia  te'is"ri*'''  S  ?'*™°'»  if'  k-cky  for,™ 
Si.  Jfj  ^""  '°  J^"  "Kcle,  my  dear 

j^^^jp.     e^er    ™d     Manjafs    „„„,, 

"What,  EeiCT  Simple ? "■ 

«n«h^  Japhet  m  search  of  a  fether.  I  have 
a  ff-«t  aaxietjr  to  feow  what  mine'.  Uke.  iJs 
fourteen  yearaoDw  since  I  Kwhin.." 
^  tie  13  aLTchenn,  isn't  he?" 
At  Hrag  Kong,  I  thinJ-  )««  ^t  uresenf  ■ 
b«  I  might  proUbly  catch  I^'at  pS^  h^ 
iM  something  to  do  with  the  isthmus  ther^» 
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"  You  wouldn't  have  half  the  chance  that 
Japfaet  had,  and  would  only  lose  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Besides,  if  you  talk  ofmeans,  that  would 
want  money." 

Tliey  were  nov  n-alking  bade  towards  Oxford, 
and  had  been  talking  about  fifty  indiifetent 
subjects,  when  Bertram  again  b^an. 

"  After  all,  there's  only  one  decent  career  for 
a  man  in  England." 

"  And  what  is  the  one  decent  career  ?  * 

"  Politics  and  Parliament  It's  all  very  well 
belonging  to  a  free  nation,  and  luling  oneself,  if 
one  can  be  one  of  the  ntlers.  Otherwi!:e,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  a  man  will  sufier  less  from  the 
stings  of  pride  under  an  absolute  monarch. 
There,  only  one  man  has  beaten  yon  in  life ; 
here,  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  do  so, — not 
to  talk  of  the  p:crs." 

"  Yes,  bat  then  a  fellow  hu  »ome  chance  of 
being  one  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty." 

"  I  shall  go  in  for  that,  I  think ;  only  who  the 
deuce  wiU  return  me?  Hovr  does  a  man  begin? 
Shall  I  send  my  complimentt  to  the  electors  of 
Marylebone,  and  tell  them  tliaC  I  am  a  very 
clever  fellow  ?  "  ** 

"Exactly;  only  do  sometlmtg  first  to  show 
that  you  are  so.     I  mean  also  to  look  to  that;  - 
but  I  shall  be  welt  contented  if  I  find  myself  in 
Hit  House  in  trenty  years'  time,— or  perhaps  in 
ihtrty." 

"Ah,  you  mean  as  a  lawyer." 

"  Hotr  else  should  a  man  without  property 
get  into  Fultament?" 

"That's  just  what  t  want  to  know.  But  I 
have  no  idea,  HarcourC,  cf  wading  tventy  yean 
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■      hsfo™  I  make  my  kurt  in  life    A  miu,  at  anv 
"0=  a«r  good  must  l«  dected  b;  juahira  u 

'    '\r>-  v\      CHAPTER    III 

THE  SEW  VICAR 

tae  of  mmdwlim  bcldlae  partyat  lilK 
•"I,  lodeed,  as  bo  »oM  to  brfXt  St  b« 
"*  »  •  •■"=  -ot  to  be  envied;  but™, ^ 
tt^  when  fte  end  of  the  week  ioe  h?^ 

™ong  iac«.  God  is  good  to  us,  and  heals 
*««o  -oond.  „,h  a  rapidity  whieh  seem,  Vo^ 

, .  Before  he  left  Orford  he  had  seen  the  head  of 

•d^und  to  rat  u.e  tradesmen  in  .hose  hhS 
boob  he  «.w„aen  down  as  a  debtor.  S». 
Jf^t^  august  persons  made  them.el^-e,  „ 
*o^  tohrm  as  be  had  eapected.  Tte 
»M=,  rndeed,  TO  „„re  than  dril-.a,  Jm„t 
PJtenany  hnd,  and  ga™  bim  .11  manner  "f 
SS  ^S  "Iff  ."^  !■»"='  i»to  his  sii 
!>=«.    Though  he  had  feiied,  hi,  reputation 
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and  known  acqniiemeDts  mtnld  ondoubtedty  get 
bim  pupils ;  and  then,  if  he  resided,  he  might 
probably  even  yet  have  a  ex^cge  fellovrstup, 
though,  so  doubt,  not  quite  immediately.  The 
niasEer  advised  hini  to  take  oiden,  and  to  reniaiit 
n-ithin  the  college  as  long  as  the  rules  permitted. 
If  be  should  get  his  feUowship,  they  woiild  all  be 
delighted  to  have  him  as  one  c^  their  body; 
theie  could — so  thought  the  master — be  no 
doubt  diat  he  might  in  the  meantime  nuintain 
himself  at  the  University  by  his  pupils.  1'he 
tutor  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  encouiagiag.  He 
was  a  woiking  man  himself  and  of  a  harder 
temperament  than  his  head.  .  He  thought  that 
IVilkinsoD  should  have  got  a  fiist,  that  he  had 
owed  it  to  his  coUege  to  do  so,  and  that,  hsving 
failed  to  pay  his  debt,  he  shouij  not  be  received 
with  op^  arms, — at  any  rate  just  at  first.  He 
was  thcttfore  cool,  but  not  generous.  "Yes,  I 
.am  Sony  too ;  it  is  &  pi^7f "  was  all  he  said  when 
Wilkinson  expressed  his  own  giieL  But  even 
this  was  not  so  bad  as  Arcburhiid  expected,  and 
on  the  whole-  be  left  his  coUege  widi  a  lightened 
heart       •     .  .     ■ . 

Nor  were  his  creditors  very  obdunt&  They 
did  not  smile  so  sweetly  on  him  as  they  would 
have  done  had  hU  name  been  bruited  down  the 
High  Street  as  that  of  a  succenfid  University 
pet.  Had  such  been  his  condition,  they  would 
have  h^ged  bim  not  to  distress  their  ears  by 
anything  so  unnecessarily  mundane  as  the 
mention  of  his  very  small  account  All  that 
they  would  have  wanted  of  him  would  have  be^n 
the  continuation  of  bis  favours.  As  it  was,  tiiey 
were  veiy  civiL    Six  months  would  do  veiy 
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well    Oh  I  he  conld  not  quite  undertake  to  mv 
11  in  ox  months,  bat  would  certainly  do  so  b» 
uatalnienla  in  two  jrean.    Two  yaa  was  a 
lo»f  time,  <«tunlj ;  wouU  not  Mr.  Wilkinson 
2™"  Pf?"""" quicker  anangement?   Oh! 
Mr,  WilkiDSOD  senior  could  do  nothing  1    Ah  t 
tliat  was  unfortunate  I    And  so  the  arrangement 
for  two  years— with  interest,  of  course— was 
acceplrf.    And    thus    Mr.    Wilkinson   junior 
began  the  swimming-match  o(  liiB,_atso  many. 
Mhers  do,  with  a  slight  millstone  round  hu  neck. 
WeU;  It  may  be  questioned  whether  even  that 
"  ?i?i     ^^  ""^^  *"  '^-Pu'^ed  swimming-belt. 
When  he  got  home,  his  mother  and  sisters 
bong  about  hjo  as  they  always  had  done,  and 
protected  him  m  some  measure  from  the  cold 
serenity  of  the  vicar.     To  his  father  he  said 
httle  on  the  subject,  and  his  father  said  as  little 
tohmi.    They  talked,  indeed,  by  the  hour  as  to 
the  liiture;  and  Arthur,  in  spite  of  his  having 
n=a;lved  not  to  do  so,  told  the  whole  story  of  his 
debu,  and  of  his  arrangement  for  their  payment. 
Perhaps  J   could    do    something   in    the 
spnng,"  said  Mr,  WiHtinson. 

■*  Indeed,  lather,  you  shall  do  nothing,"  said 
tbe  son.  "I  had  enough,  and  should  have 
b.rd_on  It;  as  I  did  not,  I  must  live  the  closer 
now.      And  so  that  matter  was  settled. 

In  a  very  tew 'days  Arthur  found  himself 
5«ng  mto  society  with  quite  a  gay  heart  His 
insters  lai^ed  at  him  because  he  would  not 
^nce;  but  he  had  now  made  up  his  mind  for 
ae  church,  and  it  would,  be.  thought,  be  well 
tor  him  to  begin  to  look  to  those  amusements 
which  would  be  beStting  his  future  sacerdotal 
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life.  He  practised  siDgin^  tberefoie,  Cisled  on 
Fridays  and  learned  to  make  diessmcn  with  a 
lalhe. 

But  though  bis  sisters  langhed  at  him,  Adela 
Gauntlet,  tiie  daughter  of  the  neighbounng 
vicar  at  West  Putford,  did  not  laugh.  She  so 
far  approved  that  by  degrees  she  almost  g:ive 
over  dancing  herself.  Waltze*  and  polkas  she 
utterly  abandoned;  and  though  she  did  oc- 
casionally stand  up  for  a  quadrille,  she  did  it 
in  a  very  lack-a-daisical  way,  as  though  she 
would  h!!,%'e  refused  that  also  had  she  dared  to 
make  herself  so  peculiar.  And  thus  on  the 
whole  Arthur  Wilkinson  enjoyed  himself  that 
winter,  in  spite  of  his  blighted  prospects,  almost 
as  well  as  he  had  on  any  prerious  winter  that 
he  remembered. 

Now  and  again,  as  he  walked  along  the  little 
river  bank  thzt  ran  with  so  many  turnings  from 
Hurst  Staple  down  to  West  Putford,  he  would 
think  of  his  past  hopes,  and  lament  that  he 
could  ^k  of  them  to  no  one.  His  father  was 
very  good  to  him;  but  he  was  too  cold  for 
sympathy.  His  mother  was  aQ  affection,  and 
lundly  suggested  that,  perhaps,  what  had  h.ip- 
pened  nas  for  the  best :  she  kindly  suggested 
this  more  than  once,  but  her  imagination 
carried  her  no  further.  Had  she  not  four 
daughters,  hitherto  without  husbands,  and  also, 
alas  I  n-ithout  portions  7  Was  it  not  enough 
for  her-  to  sympathize  with  them  ?  As  for  his 
sisters — his  sisters  were  weU  enough — excellent 
girb;  but  they  were  so  gay,  so  Ught-hearted,  so 
^11  of  fuD  and  laughter,  that  he  could  not  talk 
to  them  of   his  sonows.     They  were    never 
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pensive,  iior  givea.to  that  sober  sadnesi  which 
is  prone  to  sjmpa,thy.  Jt,  indeed,  Adeta 
GuiDtlet  had  beeo  his  sister — — !  And  so  he 
vaiked  aldng  the  river  to  West  Putford. 

He  had  bow  itilly  mads  up  his  mind  to  go 
into  the  c:hurch.  'While  yet  thinking  of  high 
academical  honours,  and  the  biightet  paths  of 
ambition,  he  also  had  dreamed  of  the  bar.  All 
jroung  men  I  believe  do,  vho  have  high 
abilities,  a  taste  for  labour,  and  scanty  fortune. 
SenioT  mangleis  and  double-firsts,  when  not 
possessed  of  means  for  political  life,  usually 
find  their  way  to  the  bai.  It  is  pn  tht^  btnrh 
of  jndges,  not  on  the  bench  of  bishops,  Aat.  we 
must  Look  for  them  in  after  life.  AiUiur,  there- 
fote,  had  thoi^ht  of  the  joys  of  a  Chancery  wig, 
.and  had  looked  forward  ea^eriy  to  fourteen 
hours'  daily  labour  in  the  purhctu  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  But  when,  like  many  another,  he  found 
himself  disappointed  in  his  earli<:st  hopes,  he 
consoled  iiirnself  by  thinking  that  after  all  the 
church  waj  the  safer  baven.  And  when  he 
walked  down  to  West  Putford  there  was  one 
there  wiio  toid  him  '.hat  it  was  so. 
•  :Bot  we  cannot  follow  him  too  closely  in  these 
early  di^s.  He  did  g9  into  the  church.  He 
did  take  pupils  at  Oxford,  and  went  abroad 
with  two  cf  them  in  the  long  vacation.  After 
Ibe'iapsi:  sf  the  year,  he  did  get  his  fellowship ; 
and  had  by  thai.  ti:ae.  witii  great  exertion,  paid 
half  of  that  moiety  of  his  debt  which  he  had- 
promised  to  liquidate-  Thi&  lapse  in  bis  pur- 
posed peifbnaance  sat  heavy  on  hia  clerical 
cosscfence;  but  now  that  he  had  his  fellowship 
he  would  do  better. 
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And  »  somewhat  more  than  a  yeai  pMsed 
.^rdSnTwhich  he  wa,  bat  me  at  Hurs 
sSe.\>»d%er7  littie  at  West  Pntford.  But 
stm  he  remembered  the  sweetly-pensive  brow 
S  hSd^ited  so  well  with  his  own  feelinj^; 
Sid  ev«  and  again  he  heard  from  one  of  the 
%l  S^me.  S  that  litde  fool.  Adela  Gaur^- 
^t.  was  as  bad  as  a  parson  herself,  and  that 
now^e"ad  gone  so  fsr  that  nothing  wo-.ld 
induce  her  to  dance  at  all.  w,;-;-™,  «.w 

So  matters  stood  when  3?^  W''*?''?^": 
ceived  at  Oxford  a  letter  desuing  his  u^ 
Dresence   at    home.     His    father    had     been 
Sen  by  paralysis,   and  the  house  w^  m 
SSir.    HeW^off.ofcaarse,.»nd^ed 
SSVbi  time  to  see  his  father  ahve.    W.thm 
mity-four  hours  after  his  rrtum  he  fo">^d  tam- 
seU  Se  head  of  a  waiung  family   of  whom  it 
.     ^uld  be  difficult  to  say  whether  then  want.  M 
Scir  griefs  were  most  heartrmdiuf.    Mr.%TO- 
S^n^hfehad  been  insured  f  ^d   'l^ 
Dounda;  and  that,  with  one  hundred  a  year 
ffi&  been  settled  on  the  widow,  was  now 
tfia  Mle  means  left  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
and  her  five  children-the  sole  means  excepting 
such  aid  as  Arthur  might  give.      ^        ,^  .v. 
"Let  us  thank  God  that  I  ta«  got  the 
fellowship."  said  he  to  his  mother.  /It  is  not 
mnch,  but  it  will  keep  us  from  »«»™?8: 

Bui  it  was  not  destined  that  «heWlkinsons 
should  be  reduced  even  to  «ich  P^T^^  ".*["»•, 
^e  ^carage  of  Hurst  Stajile  was  in  the  gift  of 
SnSfamilyofStapledean.  The  late  vi^ 
had  been  first  tutor  and  then  diq)lam  to  the 
SSqS  «d  the  vkamge  had  been  confened 
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on  him  b;  his  patron.  In  late  years  none  of 
Qte  AVilldnsoos  had  leen  anything  of  the  Staple- 

y^ean  family.  The  marquis,  though  not  aa  old 
man,  was  reported  to  be  veij  eccentric,  and 
very  cross.  Though  he  had  a  beautiful  seat  in 
the  neighbourhood — not  in  the  parish  of  Hurst 
Staple,  but  in  that  of  Deans  Staple,  vhich 
adjoins,  and  which  was  chiefly  his  property — he 
nerer  came  to  it,  but  lived  at  a  much  less 
inviting  mansion  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire. 
Here  he  was  said  to  reside  quite  alone,  having 
been  separated  from  his  wife;  whereas,  his 
children  bad  separated  themselves  from  him, 

.  His  daughters  were  married,  and  his  son,  Lord 
Staomore,  might  more  probably  be  found  under 
any  roof  in  the  country  than  that  of  his  father. 

The  living  had  now  to  be  given  away  by  the 
marquis,  and  the  Wilkinson  family,  who  of  late 
years  had  had  no  communication  with  him,  dtd 
not  even  think  of  thinking  of  it  But  a  fo^^ 
night  after  the  funeral,  Ar&ur  received  a  letter 
with  the  poslmajk  of  Bowes  on  it,  which,  on 
being  openedr  was  found  to  be  from   Lpid— 

,  Stapiedean,  and  which  very  curtly  requested  his 
aUcidance  at  Bowes  Lodge.  \ow  Bowes 
I-odse  was  some  three  hundred  miles  from 
Hurst  S;a^!e,  and  a  jo'^mey  tjjj^her  at  the 
present  moment  would  be  both^:^eQ3ive  and 
tioubtcsoroe.  But  marquises  ire  usually 
obeyed  j  espechijly  when  they  have  livings  to 
give  away,  and  when  their  orders  are  given  to 
yoang  cjer3yr:;en.  So  Arthur  Wilkinson  went 
off  to  the  norJi  of  England.  It  was  the  middle 
of  March,  and  the  east  wind  was  blowing 
bitterly.    But  at  twenty-four  the  east  wind  does 
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not  penetrate  deep,  the  trachea  is  all„l>uUnvul- 
nerablc,  and  the  left  shoulder  knows  no  twinges. 
Arthur  arrived  at  the  cold,  cheerless  viUage 
of  Bmves  with  a  red  nose,  but  with  eager  hopB. 
He  found  a  little  inn  there,  but  he  hardly 
knew  whether  to  leave  his  bag  or  no.  Lord 
SUpledean  had  si^d  nothing  of  entcttaimng  him 
at  the  Lodge-had  only  begged  him.  if  it  were 
not  too  mtch  trouble,  to  do  him  the  honour 
of  calling  on  him.  He.  Uvm^  on  the  northern 
borders  of  Westmoreland,  had  asked  a  man  in 
Hampshire  to  call  on  him.  as  though  their 
hous«  were  in  adjacent  streets;  but  he  had 
said  nothing  about  a  dinner,  a  bed  or  given 
any  of  those  comfortable  hints  which  seem  to 
betoken  hospiwUty.  •  .    ,t.* 

"  ri  will  do  no  harm  if  I  put  my  bag  into  the 
eie"  said  Arthur;  and  so,  having  wisely  pro- 
iiaW  for  contingencies,  he  started  for  Bowes 

^Sly.as  regarded  probabiUties.  but  quite 
uselessly  ai  regarded  the  event!  H«^y  « 
he  was,  that  drive  in  the  gig  from  Bowes  did 
affect  him  unpleasantly.  That  Appjeby  road 
has  few  sheltered  spots,  and  when  about  three 
miles  from  Bowes  be  turned  off  to  the  right,  the 
country  did  not  Improve,  Bowes  Lodge  he 
found  to  be  six  miles  from  tbe  village,  and 
when  he  drove  in  at  the  gate  he  waa  colder 
ihan  he  had  been  since  he  left  Hurst  Staple. 

There  was  verylitde  that  was  attractive  about 
the  house  or  grounds.  They  were  dark  and 
sombre,  and  dull  and  dingy.    The  ^ees  were 

Lall  stunted,  and  the  bouse,  of  which  half  ibe 
windows  were  closed,  was  greet  with,  the  effects 
•        iiXiOOqIc 
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Mj  noblenaii  of  modmtt  pretensions  j  but  it 
"Mstait.it  noM  of  that  sprace,  clean.  »-eU- 
eared-fct  appesnoce  nhich  i  common  to  the 
conntj-lrouse.  of  the  .ealthjin  England. 

When  he  descended  from  the  gig  he  thouitht 
he  night  »  „U  leave  hi,  barthere.  & 
sombre-loolmg  servant  in  Uack  clothes  who 
opened  the  door  made  no  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject; and,  therefore,  he  merely  told  his  Jehu  to 
dnve  into  the  yard  and  ivait  for  further  orders 
Mia  loidship  mi  at  home,  said  the  sombre 
dingy  aervant,  and  in  half  41  minute  Arthur 
lonud  himself  m  the  marquis's  study  and  in  the 
manqnii's  presence,  vrith  his  nose  all  red  and 
Ei*^?!. '■=«''?."  "SOnyof  cold,  his  fingers 
bmumbed,  uid  his  teeth  chattering.     He  ias 

iS^l.TZ'}  °T  ?,"'"  "^  '>''  greatcoat! 
md,  as  he  did  so,  he  felt  almost  disiilined  tS 
part  with  so  good  a  friend. 

"How  d<ryon  do,  Mr.  Wilkinson?"  said  the 
mrqms,  nsmg  from  his  chair  behind  the  study 
taMe;  and  putdng  ont  the  ends  of  his  Jniteis 
^^  "  •™<i  the  yomig  clergyman's  hiid. 
Ray  lake  H-aeal:-  And  Arthur  seated  him- 
"ff:-?*  '°S=^  he  had  no  alternative-ou  a 
sfraight-bacfced  old  hoisehair.bottomed  chair 
•hWi  stood  mimediately  under  a  talL  bUck 
fi^'°?'v  ft  *?*  "''"  ■"»''"  fron  the 
J™  "^i '.??•'"  "^  """  •»  '".  "  "Olid 
tove jaJed  hia  but  little;  for  the  grate  was 

^^JJ^Z^-"^  grandfathers  cleverly 
mrated  for  trmsmitnng  all  the  heat  np  the 

■  The  marquis  was  tall,  thin,  and  giuy-haired. 
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He  was,  la  ^t,  about  &&y  }  but  be  looked  to 
be  at  least  fifteen  years  oldec  It  was  evident 
from  bis  face  that  he  was  &  disconteated, 
moody,  onbappy  man.  He  «aa  oae  irho-had 
not  used  the  voild  over  wdl;  but  who  was 
quite  self-assured  that  the  wodd  had  .used  bim 
shamefully.  He  was  not  nithoot  good  instincts, 
aad  bad  been  just  and  honest  in  his  dealings — 
accept  in  those  with  bis  wife  and  children. 
But  he  believed  in  the  justness  and  honesty  of 
no  one  else,  and  legaided  all  men  as  his  enemies 
—especially  those  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
For  the  last  tea  yeais  he  bad  shut  himself  up, 
and  rardy  appeared  in  the  world,  unless  to 
make  some  statement,  geiieix%  personal  to 
himself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  profler,  in 
a  plamtiye  whine  to  his  biodter  pens,  some 
complaint  as  to  his  neighbour  magistrates,  to 
whidi  DO  (me  cared  to  listen,  aod  which  in  latter 
yean  the  newq>apers  had  dectined  to  publish. 

Arthur,  who  had  always  heaid  of  the  marqnis 
as  his  father's  old  pupil,  was  aitoaisbed  to  see 
before  him  a  man  so  aged.  His  iather  had 
been  only  fifty-five  when  he  died,  and  had 
appeared  to  be  a  bale,  strtHig  man.  The  mar- 
quLs  seemed  to  be  worn  out  widi  care  and  years, 
and  to  be  one  whose  death  o^^t  be  yearly 
expected.  His  father,  however,  was  gone ;  but 
the  marquis  was  destined  to  uada^o  yet  many 
more  days  of  misery. 

**  I  was  very  sorry  to  heu  of  your  father's 
sudden  death,"  said  Lord  Stapledeaa,  in  his 
cold,  thin  vcHce. 

■*  It  was  verjr  sudden,  my  loid^  wd  Ardiur, 
shndteing.  |_     ^      u    CtOOqIc 
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-.Sh™CJ^'  "'"^"  -".■  -id  'he 
.^r^/*  "'•''?  °"''S»"''Mk-     IiJjreia, 

fa  hi.  ™tf-  r?"' '"  '"  •"  1-Pn.dm  S 
iDnumaimerof  living — veiy  " 

Arthur  remained  silcnl,  thikinj  it  better  t™ 

••f  nothins  ftthtr  on  th.  snbjoj*  ""  '" 

proWdST?'-'"  ■"  °°'  "»  "»  f""?  'ell 

.hi;^„^7h.'i";Sn'Sp.:^»'"-- 

Wto^npon  Arthur  told  hi,  lordship  =«„ly°the 
otent  of  hi!  mother's  meanj  ' 

"Ah,  I  thought  as  much.    That  is  beggarT 

V.^,'""'""'  ''"""hip?    iihouSt 
TOO  biote  dom  in  jout  degree "    Whm.™      S 

^^^y^.^d^Vm^-cts^treS      * 
Well,  wejl,  weU.    Now,  Mr.  Wilkinson  mn 

sugntest  daim  upon  me  "  "i  uic 

nuidlTni."''"''''  "  •^°  ""■«  'h"  "«  hare 
hJ'J'i™""'  '"  ■""  ■""■  "  """Id  hare 
mot.Tet's,  had  yon  dene  so— veiy.  Peonle  make 
dann^jvon  me  ,vho  have  been  mV  e.emfa 

^  tter  peer,  ,rh«  hare  nerer  ceased  strirfag 
to  make  tne  retched.    Ye^  these  re,,  peoplf 
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make  claims  on  me.  Here — ^here  is  a  deig>'- 
mftn  askin<{  for  this  living  becanse  he  is  a  Triend 
of  Lord  StanmoTe — bccauss  he  went  up  the 
Pyramids  with  him,  and  encouraged  him  in  all 
manner  of  stupidity.  I'd  sooner — well,  never 
mind.  I  shan't  trouble  mjrself  to  answer  this 
letter."  Now,  as  it  happened  that  Lord  Stan- 
more  was  a  promising  young  nobleman,  already 
much  thought  of  in  ParUamen^  and  as  the 
clergyman  alluded  to  was  known  by  Arthur  to 
be  a  gentleman  very  highly  reputed,  he  con- 
sidered it  best  to  hold  his  tongue; 

"  No  one  has  a  claim  on  me ;  I  allow  no  onc^ 
to  have  such  claims.     What  I  want  I  pay  for,^ 
and  am  indebted  for  nothing.     But  I  must  put/ 
some  one  into  this  living.** 
*  *'  Yes ;  your  lordship  must  of  course  nomi- 
nate some  one."     IVilkinson  said  so  much,  as 
the  marquis  had  stopped,  expecting  an  answer. 

"  I  can  only  say  this :  if  the  clergymen  in 
Hampshire  do  their  duty  as  badly  as  they  do 
here,  the  parish  would  be  better  off  without  a 
parson." 

"  I  dunk  my  fether  did  bis  duty  well* 

"  Perhaps  so.  He  had  very  little  to  do ;  and 
as  it  never  suited  me  to  reside  there,  there  was 
never  any  one  to  look  after  him.  However,  I 
make  no  complainL  Here  they  are  intolerable 
— intolerable,  self-saffiden^  impertinent  up- 
starts, full  of  crotchets  of  dieir  own ;  and  the 
bishop  is  a  weak,  timid  fool ;  as  for  me,  I  never 
go  inside  a  church-  X  can't ;  I  should  be  in- 
suited  if  I  did.  It  has  however  gone  so  lar 
now  that  I  shall  take  permission  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  House  of  Lords." 
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-  What  could  Wilkinson  Bay  ?  Nothing.  So 
he  «at  still  and  tried  to  drive  the  cold  out  of 
his  Iocs  by  pressing  them  against  the  floor. 

"Your  father  certainly  ought  to  have  made 
some  better  provision,"  continued  Lord  Staple- 
dean.  "  But  he  has  npt  done  so ;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  that  unless  something  is  arranged,  your 
mother  and  her  children  will  starve.  Now,  you 
are  a  clergyman?" 

"Yes,  I  am  in  orders." 

"And  can  hold  a  living?  You  distinctly 
understand  that  your  mother  has  no  daim  on 

"Surely  none  has  been  put  forward,  Lord' 
Stapledean?" 

"I  don't  say  it  has;  but  you  roay  perhaps 
fuicf  by  what  I  say  that  I  myself  admit  that 
there  is  a  claim.  Mind;  I  do  no  siicb  thing. 
Not  in  the  least." 

"I  quite  understand  what  you  mean." 

"It  is  well  that  you  should.  Under  these 
circumstances,  if  I  had  the  power,  I  would  put 
in  a  curate,  and  pay  over  the  extra  proceeds  of 
die  living  for  your  mother's  m.-iintenaace.  But 
I'have  no  such  power." 

Artbnr  CQuld  noi  but  thbk  that  it  was  very 
well  his  lordship  had  no  such  power.  If  patrons, 
tn  general  were  so  privileged  there  vrould  be,  lie 
thought,  but  little  chance  for  clergjmen. 

'*A3  the  law  stands  I  cannot  do  that  But 
as  you  are  luckily  in  orders,  I  can  put  you  in— 
on  this  understanding,  that  you  shall  regard  the 
income  as  belonging  rather  to  youi'  mother  and 
to  your  sisters  than  to  yourseI£" 
"  If  your  lordship  shall  see  fit  to  present  me 
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to'  the  livii^g,  my  motfier  and  sisters  will  of 
course  want  nothing  that  I  can  give  them." 

"Ah— h — h — b,  my  young  friend  1  but  that 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  mc.  I  must  have  a 
pledge  from  you— your  word  as  a  (^Ueman 
iuid  a  clergyman,  that  yon  take  the  bvmg  on  an 
understanding  that  the  income  b  to  go  to  your 
Cither's  widow.  Why  should  I  give  you  fire 
hundred  pounds  a  year?  Eh?  Tell  me  that 
Why  should  I  nominate  a  yoai%  man  like  you 
to  such  a  living  ?  you,  whom  I  never  saw  in  my 
life?    Tell  me  that."  „=  •     i 

Arthur  Wilkinson  was  a  man  sulficienuy 
meek  in  spirit,  as  ordinary  meAness  goes— the 
ordmary  meekness,  that  is,  of  a  young  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England—hut  he  was  not 
quite  inclined  to  put  up  with  this. 

■'  I  am  obliged,  my  lord,  to  say  again  that 
I  have  not  asked  for  so  great  a  favour  from 
you.  Indeed,  tiU  I  received  your  letter  dcsirmg 
me  to  come  here,  I  had  no  other  thought  of 
the  Irving  than  that  of  vacating  the  house  when- 
ever your  nominee  should  present  himself." 

"  That s  all  very  well,"  said  Lord  Stapledean ; 
"but  you  must  be  a  very  unnatural  son  if  on 
that  acoiunt  .you  refuse  to  be  the  means  of 
providing  tot  your  unfortunate  mother  and 
nsters."  .' ,'    ■     i  .  v 

« I  refuse  1  why,  my  lord,  I  itgard  it  as  much 
my  duW  to  keep  my  mother  and  sisters  from 
want  as  my  fether  did.  Whether  I  am  to  have 
this  iiwng  or  no,  we  shall  live  together ;  and 
whatever  I  have  will  be  theirs." 

■'That's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Wilkinson;  but 
the  question  I  ask  you  is  this:  if  I  "nate  you 
II    C.OC 
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.  »icir  of  Hurst  Sl.plt,  mil  ;rio,  after  dednclir,. 
«  fair  Uzpend  Cm  yourself  as  curate— say  onS 
hundred  and  fiftj-  ponuds  a  year  if  you  will— 
inll  you  make  over  the  rest  of  the  income  lo 
your  mother  as  long  as  she  lives  ?  " 

This  was  a  question  to  which  Wilkinson 
gnnd  It  very  difficult  to  give  a  direct  answer 
tie  hardly  knew  whether  he  would  rot  be 
gndty  of  sunony  in  making  such  a  promise, 
and  he  felt  that  at  any  rale  the  arrangement 
would  DC  an  unproper  one. 

"If  yon  knew,"  said  he,  at  last,  "the  terms 
oo  which  my  mother  and  I  live  together,  you 
woidd  perceive  that  such  a  promise  is  not 
needed. 

"I  shall  not  the  less  think  it  necessary  to 
eaact  it.  I  am  putting  great  trust  in  yon  as  it 
I*  very  great  trust ;  more  so  perhaps  than  I 
am  jusdfied  in  doing."  His  lordship  here 
alladed  merely  to  the  disposition  of  the  vicarial 
tithes,  and  not  at  all  to  the  care  of  souls  which 
he  was  going  to  put  into  the  young  man's 

■  Arthnt  Wilkinson  again  sat  silent  fot  awhile. 
One  would  think,"  said  his  lordship,  "that 
you  -would  he  glad  to  have  the  means  of 
■eorang  your  mother  from  beggary.  limigined 
that  you  would  have  been  in  some  measure 
gratiSed  oy  ray  — my  — my  good  intentions 
towards  your  fiiaiily;' 

_i"  JL',*?"  "T  l"rf ;  so  I  am.    But  I  doubt 
wfa«iier  I  Bhomd  be  justified  in  giving  such  a 

.."^!2!^'"  ^^  *■"  "«'="«  almost  doabt. 
Mr.  ttilkiason,  whether  I  shall  be  JustiSed  in 
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putting  the  IK'irg  into  yoor  hands;  but,  at 
any  Mte,  I  must  have  aa  anin-er." 

"What  time  can  yoa  allow  me  to  consider 
my  answer?" 

"  \Vhat  time  1  It  never  struck  me  that  you 
could  require  time.  ^Vell ;  you  can  let  me 
have  your  decision  to-iDorn>w  morning.  Send 
it  me  in  wiiting,  so  that  I  tniy  have  it  before 
ten.  The  post  goes  out  at  ttrelve.  If  I  do  not 
hear  from  you  before  ten,  I  shall  conclude  that 
you  have  refused  my  off-jr."  And  so  speaking 
the  marquis  got  up  from  his  diair. 

Arthur  also  got  Up,  and  promised  that  he 
would  send  a  letter  over  from  Bon-es  the  first 
thing  on  the  foUoiring  morning. 

"And  tell  the  messenger  to  wait  for  an 
aasH-er"  said  his  lordship;  "and  pray  express 
yourself  definitely,  so  that  there  may  he  no 
doubt"  And  then,  mu;;cricg  something  as  to 
his  hope  that  the  inn  was  comfortable,  and 
saying  that  the  stilc  of  bis  health  prohibited 
him  from  entertaining  visitors,  the  marquis 
again  put  out  his  fingers,  and  Arthur  soon  found 
hunself  in  the  gig  on  his  journey  to  Bowes. 

He  intended  returning  to  town  on  the  follow- 
iQg  day  by  the  twelve  o'clock  mail,  of  which 
Lord  Stapledean  bad  spoken.  But  before  that 
he  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  He  had  no 
friend  to  consult,  no  one  of  whom  he  could 
ask  advice,  nothing  to  reTy  on  but  his  own  head 
and  his  own  heart.  That  suggestion  as  to 
siiEOny  perplexed  him.  Had  he  the  ri^ht,  or 
could  he  have  it,  to  appropriate  the  income 
of  the  living  acccnrding  to  terms  bid  down  by 
the  lay  impropriator  ?    At  one  time  he  thought 
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Pf  lalbog  axju:  oM  clojyman  rf  u,e  parish 
»b»t  Ihe  nanim  l^d  aid  of  tht  nriuhSLriS 

^l*Sei  ""°'"^"  """'■  "^^  '"■^'■iP 

o,d°  S°  'T"*'?  °»»id«ea  th«  matter lo«> 
->i  puofullj,,  „iBig   over  .  cup  of  somf 

the  Boweim  U„dl>d,.     "If  he  had  only  ks 

i^ilr  "?'-»•■--- 

of  West  Putford,  and  AdeU  GauMlet     TM, 

tHeii,  the  burden  of  hi  mother  and  sisteis  would 

oe  leu  in  hei  old  house,  auionj  her  old  friendi 
m  possession  of  her  old  income.  ilirSrf 
monj,,  Ihej  ,onld  all  be  «.ffidenS^^,S 

P^bed  «,pend  woald  be  ™re  thai  euou  A 
But  ±ere  ™  „methiui  in  .he  propo«tS 
£1,^  T'^'"'*""  l^-     Hedidno" 

»,l*^Si^i?"^'°"-™S'"^»» 
to  ,et  the  mutter  ™  of  such  vital  moment 
W-=«eta-™hetoIookforah™g?  ^ 
ks  coUege  m  the  course  of  yean  he  mighl  M 
»=;  but  he  conW  get  no,»  tha,  3  te 
eqoJ  m  ralue  to  this  of  Hunt  Staple,  and  » 
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his  fellonsfaip  combiBed.  If  he  should  refuse 
i^  all  those  vhom  he  loved  vould  In  tnith 
suSer  great  privation ;  and  that  privation  would 
not  be  rendered  more  endurable  by  the  luiov' 
ledge  that  such  an  offer  had  been  refused. 

Thus  turning  the  matter  over  painfuUf  in 
his  mind,  he  resolved  at  last  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  marquis.  The  pajioent  after  all  was  to 
be  made  to  his  own  mother.  The  funds  of  the 
I{\-ing  were  not  to  be  alienated — vat  not,  in 
truth,  to  be  appropriated  otherwise  than  they 
would  have  been  had  no  such  conditions  as 
these  been  insisted  on.  And  how  would  he  be 
able  to  endure  his  mother's  poverty  if  he  should 
throw  an'ay'on  her  behalf  so  comfortable  a  pro- 
vision? He  determined,  therefore,  to  accept 
the  goods  the  gods  had  provided  him,  clogged 
though  they  were  with  alloy,  like  so  many 
other  gii^  of  fortune ;  and  accordingly  he  wrote  : 
a  letter  to  Lord  Stapledean,  in  niiich  ho  stated 
"  that  he  woiild  accept  the  living,  subject  to  the 
stipulations  named — namely,  the  payment  to 
bis  mother,  during  her  life^  of  tliree  hundred 
and  fii^  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  tithes." 
To  this  be  leceired  an  answer  from  the  marquis, 
very  short  and  very  cuM,  bat  nevertheless 
satisfactory.         *         "         "    • 

The  presentation  to  the  living  was,  in  fact; 
made  in  his  £ivour,  and  be  tctomed  home  to 
Ms  family  bden  with  good  news.  The  dear 
old  t-icarage  would  still  be  their  own ;  the  trees 
which  they  had  plaited,  the  flower-beds  which 
they  had  shaped,  the  hivei  which  they  had  put 
up,  would  not  go  into  the  hands  of  strangos. 
And  more  tlum  tliis,  wmt  no  longer  stared 
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tken  in  the  face:  Anhur  wai  welcomed  back 
with  I  thouund  fond  caresses,  as  one  is 
wetooined  who  briiigeth  gUd  tidings.  Bat  yet 
i'Jffy"  "^  What  .hoold  he  sow  uy 
to  Adela  Gauntlets  ' 
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Wm  Aithur  Crst  eipUined  to  hil  mother  the 
tmna  on  which  theii^ghadbeengiventohim. 
she  retiisedto  receive  the  income;  Nosuchpro^ 
mise  with  reftrpnce  to  money  matters  beli^en 
mother  and  son  conid  be  binding.  Were  they 
M,  moreover,  one  and  the  same  household  ? 
Would  It  not  be  in  the  end  the  same  if  Ailhur 
liooUkeeplhemoneyhimselff  Ifitwerepaid 
to  hei;  she  ahonld  only  pay  it  back  again,  and 
ao  on.  But  the  vicar  declared  that  he  would 
•dhc-e  strictly  to  his  promised  engagement,  and 
the  mother  soon  M  into  the  way  of  ibmkml  the 
arrangement  not  altogether  a  bad  one.  She  had 
received  intimation  through  the  lord's  man  of 
bnsincss  of  the  met  steps  which  had  been  taken 
lor  the  tehef  of  her  great  pecuniary  disties.-so 
the  letter  was  worded— and  it  was  not  lona 
before  she  regarded  die  income  as  fairly  her  owiC 
We  are  so  apt  to  be  generous  in  the  hot 
moments  of  unpulse,  bat  so  equally  apt  to  be 
only  cddly  jasj  even  i(  coldlj  just,  in  the  ions 
yean  of  oar  ordin=ry  existence,  '^ 

And  so  the  family  again  settled  down;  the 
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commenced  paddngs  were  again  unpacked ;  the 
prelimiasiy  aiiangements  for  liring  on  a  very 
■mall  income  were  thrown  to  the  winds;  the 
pony  that  was  to  have  been  sold,  and  which  with- 
that  object  was  being  fattened  up  on  boiled 
barley,  was  put  on  his  accustomed  rations ;  the 
old  honsekeepei's  warning  was  levofced,  as  was 
also  that  of  the  old  gardener.  It  was  astonishing 
how  soon  the  new  vicar  seemed  to  fill  the  oI:t 
vicar's  shoes  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Hurst  Staple.  Had  Mr.  Wilkinson 
come  up  from  his  grave  at  the  end  of  thiee 
months,  he  would  hardly  have  found  -tiiat  ho-^ 
was  missed.  A  very  elegant  little  ublet  bad 
be^n  placed  to  his  memor)-,  and  there  apparently 
was  im  end  of  him.  The  widow's  cap  did  make 
some  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  family 
circle;  but  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  we  get 
used  even  to  a  widow's  cap  1 

There  had  of  course  been  visits  of  condolence 
between  West  Futlietd  and  Hnrst  Staple,  and 
the  Hunt  Staple  girls  and  Adela  had  been  ai 
much,  or  perhaps  more,  together  than  usual 
But  Arthur's  walks  along  the  river  had  not  been 
frequent.  This,  however,  was  not  thought  of  by 
any  one.  He  had  had  new  duties  to  assume, 
and  old  duties  to  put  off.  He  had  been  a  fort- 
night up  at  Oxford,  and  when  at  home  had 
bwn  calling  on  all  his  parishicaiers.  He  had 
been  attending  to  the  dilapidations  of  the 
vic:arage,  and  rearranging  the  books  in  the 
book-room.  The  dingy  volume*  of  thirty  years 
since  had  been  made  to  ^ve  way  to  the  new 
and  brighter  iHndings  which  be  bad  brought 
from  college.  ,  |    (_,  t^")  t^")  t 
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■  And  therefore  no  one  had  remarked  that  he 
had  but  once  been  at  West  Putford.  But  he 
ftought  of  it  himself.  He  oaen  longed  to  eo 
thither,  and  as  often  feared  to  do  so.  When  he 
next  went,  it  must  be  to  tell  Adela,  not  that  he 
Joved  her,  but  that  such  love  was  forbidden  to 
hmi. 

The  family  at  IVest  Putford  consisted  only  of 
at  ^^car  and  his  danghter.  Mrs.  Gauntlet  had 
been  long  dead,  and  there  had  been  no  other 
child.  A  maiden  sister  of  Mr,  Gauntlet's  occa- 
nonaHy  visited  them,  and  had,  indeed,  lived 
there  altogether  while  Adela's  education  had 
required  it;  but  this  lady  preferred  her  own 
lodgings  at  Litriebath,  and  Adela,  therefore, 
was  in  general  the  sole  mistress  of  the 
parsonage. 

.  I  beg  my  reader  not  to  imagine  that  there  had 
beai  love-passages  between  Arthur  Wilkinson 
acd  Adela  Gauntlet;  nothing  of  the  sort  had 
occurred.  They  had.  known  and  loved  each 
other  as  children  together,  and  now  that  they 
were  no  longer  children,  they  still  knew  and 
IcTcd  each  other— that  was  alL  It  is  true  that 
Aidiar,  \vhta  he  had  T\-ished  to  talk  of  his  own 
diappointraents,  had  found  a  better  listener  at 
■West  Putford  than  any  that  he  could  find  at 
Hurst.Staplci  It  is  true  that  Adela  had  always 
been,  glad  to  listen  tc  him,  that  she  had  had 
pleasure  in  cheering  his  fkindng  heart,  and 
tellmg  hrni  ihat  the  work  of  a  soldier  of  Chrjt 
was  worthier  of  a  roan  than  the  bickerings  of  a 
Salesman  ordie  quibbles  cf  a  lawyer,  that  she 
hfl  gravely,  yet  withal  so  sweetly,  spoken  to 
hini  01  the  coaforts  of  a  rural  life,  and  made 
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him  almost  in  io\'e  with  his  own  failure.  Such 
passages  there  had  been  between  them,  but 
Arthur  had  never  taken  her  hand  and  sworn 
that  it  must  be  his  own,  nor  had  Adela  ever 
blushed  while  half  refiisin^  to  give  him  oU  he 
asked. 

^Vhythcn  need  he  trouble  lumself  about  West 
Putford?  ^Vhy  not  let  rzatters  rest  as  they 
were?  Miss  Gauntlet  wodd  still  be  hts  friend, 
though  seeing  that  she  could  never  be  mwe,  it 
might  not  be  well  for  him  to  walk  SO  often  along 
that  river.  As  there  bad  been  no  love-passages, 
one  would  say  that  nothing  else  was  necessary. 

But  he  could  not  content  himself  that  this 
should  be  so.  Adels.  would  tliink  him  strange 
if  hf  should  say  nothing  to  her  of  his  future 
prospects.  True,  he  had  spoken  no  word  of 
love,  but  had  he  not  looked  at  her  as  though  it 
was  in  his  mind  to  speak  such?  Was  it  not 
incumbent  on  him  to  make  her  tmderstand  why 
he  threw  from  him  such  golden  hopes?  And 
then,  as  to  her,  he  did  not  flatter  himself  that 
she  loved  him — at  least,  not  much ;  but  yet  it 
might  be  well  to  let  her  know  diat  the  was  now 
at  liberty  to  love  any  other  swain.  So  at  last 
he  once  more  went  his  way  to-West  Putford. 

Adela  Gauntlet  was ■  No;   for  once  I  , 

will  venture  to  have  a  heroine  without  describing  { 
her.  Let  each  reader  make  what  he  will  of  her ;  ; 
laucy  her  of  any  outward  shape  and  colour  that  i 
he  please,  and  endow  her  with  any  amount  of  ' 
divine  beauty.  But  for  her  inner  character,  let 
him  take  that  from  me  as  I  go  on,  if  so  be  that 
I  can  succeed  in  making  dear  to  others  that 
vluch  is  clear  enough  to  my  own  mind's  ey&. 
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bsve  called  faer  a  heroine;  it  is  the  ooveliit's 
customary  name  for  his  prima  donna,  and  so  I 
use  it.  Bat  many  opera  companies  have  morc- 
than  one  prima  donna.  There  is  the  donna 
prima,  and  if  one  may  so  say,  the  donna  pri- 
misnma.  Now  Adela  Gauntlet  is  no  more  than 
.my  donna  prima.  My  donna  primissima  -mil 
be  another  guess  son  of  lady  altogether. 

Attbur,  as  he  walked  along,  communed  with 
himself  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  say.  '•■At 
any  rate,  she  shall  know  it  oil;  we  shall  be 
OKKc  cranfottsdile  when  we  meet  afteiwards. 
Hot  that  it  will  make  any  difference  to  her;" 
and  then  he  sighed  deeply,  and  cut  at  the  river 
mshes  with  his  wallung-sticb. 
;  He  found  her  as  usual  alone  in  the  drawing- 
n»m,  and,  as  usual,  she  smiled  sweetly  when  she 
saw  him.  Since  the  day  on  which  he  had  first 
gone  up  to  Oxford,  she  had  always  called  him 
'Mr.  Wilkinson' — so  instructed  by  Aunt  Pene- 
lope— bat  in  other  respects  her  manner  to  him 
was  almost  that  of.  a  sister,  only  that  it  was 
softer  and  more  gradous. 

"I  declare,  I  thought  we  were  never  to  see 
you  again,  Mr.  Willdnson."  Ah,  AdeUI  whom 
did  the  we  mean  ?  But  is  it  possible  that  any 
girt  should  live  fairly  before  Uie  world  without 
some  little  losincerines  f 
■  -"  I  hare  been  so  occnpied,  Adela.  There  is 
10  Jimch  to  do  in  taking  up  a  parish.  Even 
diot^  I  know  all  the  people  so  well,  there  has 
been-so  aauh  to  do." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  now  that  you 
are  settted,  I  do  so  hope  that  you  wilt  be  com- 
ftotable^     I  saw  Mary  the  other  day,  and  the 
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told  me  that  your  mother  was  quite  well 
again." 

«  Yes,  she  lis  pretty  well  We  are  all  very 
well  now,  I  ttunk." 

"  I  do  so  love  that  old  lord  <br  giving  you  the 
living,  though  the>*  say  he  S'siictl' a  Turk.  It 
was  such  a  good  tbinff  in  him  to  do ;  so  con- 
siderate to  everybody." 

"  Yes ;  it  has  made  my  mother  and  the  ^Is 
comfortable;  tha^  of  course,  is  what  I  had  first 
to  think  of." 

"  As  for  yourself,  I  have  no  doubt  you  would 
have  done  better  at  Oxford.  But  you  could 
have  got  no  home  for  them  like  their  old  home ; 
could  you  ?  " 

*  "  No,  of  coune  not,"  said  Arthur,  answering 
almost  at  random,  and  thinking  how  best  he 
might  explain  the  sacrifice  which  he  had 
made  without  taking  too  much  credit  to  him- 
self. 

**  And  then,  if  you  had  remained  up  there,  you 
would  only  have  become  a  raustjF-«ltr3on.  X 
don't  think  you  would  have  been  happy,  not 
so  happy  as  in  a  parish.  And  when  a  man  is  a 
clergyman  " — this  she  said  in  a  lower  and  some- 
what a  solemn  voice — "surely he  cannot  be  so 
well  placed  as  in  charge  of  a  parish.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Wilkinson?" 

"Cert^nly.  It  is  the  life  for  which  he  is 
intended ;  for  which  he  should  have  intended 
himself." 

"And  I  am  sure  it  is  a  happy  life;  look  at 
papa;  I  do  not  know  any  happiier  man— only 
that  poor  tnamma  died." 

And  upon  this  hint  he  spake.^  *'Yes.  your 
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b&tr  I  am  sure  has  been  a.  happy  man,  dnd  be 
is  as  excellent  clergyman." 
:  "Is  he  not?  even  still  so  active  I    And  he  is 
so  glad  noT  to  have  you  near  him." 

^ "  I  wish  I  had  teceived  my  living  as  he  did 
his ;  not  that  it  would  make  any  real  difiereace."- 

**He  got  his,  you  know,  from  the  bishop. 
But  do  you  dislike  being  Lord  Stspledean's 
nominee  ?" 

^*It  wonld  be  ungtatrfiil  to  say  that;  but  I 
certainly  do  not  like  Lord  Stapledgftn.  How- 
ever, I  have  taken  hisTIfflBg,  ISa ^should  not 
complain."  ■     "   :  -1 

"  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  anything  dis- 
agreeable." 

"There  is  this,  Adela.  ■  I  had  rather  tell 
you  J  and  I  came  over  to-day  in  part  to  do  so : 
but  yoo  win  see  that  the  matter  is  one  that 
rfjould  not  be  ulfced  about,"  and  he  looked 
down  on  the  floor,  poking  about  on  the  carpet 
pattern  with  his  stick,  being  unable  any  longer 
to  meet  the  dear  gaze  of  her  soft  eye. 
-'■^Oh,  i  am  Sony  if  there  is  anything  to  dis- 

*•  Not  exacdy  to  distress  me,  perhaps ;  but  I 
win  teD  you.  When  the  marquis  offered  me 
die  living,  he  did  it  on  die  stipulation  that  I 
.  diould  pay  over  to  my  mother  three  hundred 
and-  fifty  pounds  a  year  during  her  life,  I  (toubt 
whether  it  was  rightto  accept  it  on  these  con- 
ditions; but  1  did  sa  The  livmg,  therefore,  is 
rs^erhcTs  than  mine^" ' 

*'  C*,  Arthur,  how  good  of  you  I "  In  spite 
of  all  Aant  Penelope's  lessons,  old  habits  would 
sometimes  get  tiie  better  of  her.   - 
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"  I  don't  know;  I  am  afraid  ftat  it  was  not 
good."       '  ..;■.: 

"Why?  I  can't  understand ?  Surely  it  must 
be  goodto  give  up  your  time,  your  labour,  your 
hopes "—Vdela  did  not  say  his  heart — "for 
your  inother  and  sisters'  good !  Why,  how  can* 
it  be  else  than  good?  I  diink  it  good,  and 
shall  ftink  SO."  1        ■ 

"  At  any  rate,  Adela,  I  could  not  withstand 
the  offer  when  it  was  made  to  me." 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  noL" 

"So  I  am  little  more  than  a  curate  in  the 
parish  as  far  as  the  inc<»ne  is  concerned ;  nith 
this  difference,  that  I  can't  change  my  curacy 

for  a  living  should  a  chance  offb?*     ' 

'  Adela  had  never  before  known  him  to  be 
solicitous  about  money  for  himself,  and  now 
she  felt  that  she  did  not  understand  him.  "  But 
you  have  got  your  fellowship,"  said  Ac 

^' Yes,  I  have  gotmy  fellowship:  oh,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  I  am  better  off  than  I 
could  ever  have  expected'  to  be.  Bat,  never- 
theless, one  feels — feels  crippled  by  such  an 
arrangement  It  is  quite  impossible,  you  know, 
for  instance,  that — that — that  I-  should  do  a 
great  many  things."  His  courage  failed  him 
as  he  was  about  to  make  the  btal  announce- 
ment. 

"^Vhat  things?"  said  Adda,  with  all  the 
boldness  of  innocence.     '     - 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  say  it 
"  Why,  for  instance,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  quite 
impossible,  though  perhaps  that  does  sot  make 
much  matter;  but  it  is  quite  imposublc^sthat 
I  should  ever  many."    And  sttU 'looking  down 
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upon  the  ground,  he  poked  sedulously  amont 
tte  patterns  with  his  stick.  ■  ■ 

I'Ohl"  said  Adela,.  irith  a  tremour  in  her 
TOice,  and  her  eye  was  no  longer  able  to  rest 
upon  bis  &ce. 

•  There  was  a  pause  during  which  neither  of 
them  said  a  word,  or  saw  each  other.  As  6ir 
as  Adela  was  concerned,  immediate  speech  was 
impossible.  She  neither  cried,  nor  sighed,  nor 
sobbed,  nor  became  hysterical.  She  was  simply 
dumb.  She  could  not  answer  this  little  an- 
nooncement  of  her  neighbour's.  Heretofore, 
meu  he  had  come  to  her  with  his  sorrows, 
she  had  sympathised  with  him,  and  poured 
balm  into  his  wounds.  But  she  had  no  balm 
fca  him  now — and  no  aj-mpathy.  There  they 
aal,  mute;  he  poking  the  while  at  the  carpet, 
while  she  did  not  eren  move  a  limb. 

And  then  it  gradually  came  home  to  both  of 
them  that  this  utter  silence,  this  prostration  of 
all  power  of  self -management  told  to  each  the 
aecret  of  the  other.  Each  felt  that  every  moment 
of  prolonged  silence  committed  both  of  them 
the  deepet  Why  should  not  Adela  be  able  to 
•peak  when  thus  informed  of  her  neighbour's 
intended  celibacy?  Why  should  he  sit  like  a 
fool  before  her  merely  because  he  had  told  her 
that  on  which  he  had  long  decided? 
_-Bat  it  was  deariy  Wilkinson's  duty  to  have 
disembarrassed  the  lady  as  soon  as  possible^ 
It  was  almost  tmmanly  in  him  to  be  put  thus 
b^«id  the  power  of  Speech  or  action.  Bat  still 
he  poked  the  carpet  and  said  nothing.  It  was 
AdeU  who  first  broke  that  tell-tale  silence :  and 
gnevous  was  theeabrtwhich  it  cost  her  to  do  so. 
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"  But  you  will  have  your  mother  and  sisten 
with  you,  Ur.  Wilkinson;  and  so,  perhaps,  you 
won'i  mind  that" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  have  them,"  said  he ;  and  then 
there  was  another  silence,  «4iich  seemed  about 
to  be  equally  dangerous  and  equally  difficult. 
But  Adela,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  error' 
fwhich  she  had  already  committed,  strove  hard 
to  save  herself  from  repeating  it.  " '' 

*'  You  will  have  a  family  round  )*ou ;  and  i^ 
as  you  say"— but  the  ground  that  she  ap- 
proached was  so  hot  that  she  coald  not  walk 
on  it  She  could  not  get  AirtheT  in  that  direc- 
tion, and-  therefore  merely  added :  "  I  am  sure 
I  hope  you  will  always  be  happy." 

At  length  Arthur  shook  umself,  positively 
shook  himself  as  though  that  were  the  only 
mode  by  which  he  could  collect  his  faculties ; 
and  then  getting  up  from  hi*  chair,  and  staitding 
with  his  back  against  the  wall,  he  spoke  out  as 
follOPTS. —  -.■     ■ 

"  Perhaps,  Adela,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
me  to  have  mentioned  this  subject  At  least, 
I  am  sure  there^  was  no  necessity.  But  you 
have  ever  been  such  a  friend  to  me;,  ha*e  so 
understood  my  feelings  when  no  one  else 
seemed  to  do  to,  that  I  could  not  but  tell  you 
this  as  I  have  told  you  everything  else.  I  hope 
I  have  not  annoyed  you  by  doing  so." 

'*  Oh,  no ;  not  at  alL" 

"  It  does  make  me  a  little  sad  fo  think  that 
I  shall  never  be  my  own  maiter.'' 

"Never,  Mr.  Wilkinson  I'  Had  Arthur  but 
known  it,  there  was  balm,  there  was  sympathy  in 
this  word.    Had  his  intellect  been  as  shwp  as 
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„,-^!bo  fceliiig>,.he,»ould  ha,«  tam,^  :,     b, 

hamuwa™,:  "dshriidnoothnZSl 
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"  Vcs ; "  and  he  uttered  a  gentle  dgh  as  he 
paused  before  he  ansvered  her.     "  Biic  it  is  taot 

'  quite  the  same  thiug,  Adcla.  I  love  my  sisters 
dearly  t  but  one  always  longs  to  haye  one  heart 

'  that  shall  be  entirely  one's  own."  ' 

And  had  he  come  over  to  tell  her  this  in  the 
same  breath  with  which  be  infixmcd  her  that 

«^aiTiage  was  a  privilege  ipiit  beyond  his 
leach  i  ^Vhat  did  be  think  of  her,  or  of  what 
did  he  intake  that  she  .was  made?  There 
was  cruelty  m  it,  of  which  Adela  became  Imme- 
diately conscious,  and  wiiich  she  could  hardly 
help  wishing  to  resent  He  bad  performed  the 
object  of  his  visit;  why  did  he  not  leave  her? 
He  had  made  himself  thoion^j  understood ; 
why  did  he  not  go  ?  His  fonner  many  sweet 
visits  had  created  hopes  which  were  all  but 
certain.  He  had  said  nothing  of  love;  but 
coming  there  as  he  had  come,  and  gazing  at 
her  aa  he  had  gated,  Adela  could  not  doubt  but 
that  she  was  loved.    Th£t  was  all  now  set  at 

•  rest;  bat  why  should  he  remain  ther^  break- 
ing her  heart  with  allusions  to  his  own  past 
tenderness  ?  " 

"You  must  put  up  with  the  world  as  you  find 
it,  Mr.  Wilkinson." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  of  course  But  when  one  has  had 
such  happy  dreams,  the  waking  reality,  jrou 
know,  does  make  one  sad."   - 

"You  are  too  happy  in  your  firiends  and 
youi  position  to  be  an  object  of  pity.  How 
many  cleigymen   ate  there  of  your  age  who 

*  would  look  upon  your  lot  as  almost  beyond 
their  ambition)  How  many  men  are  there 
with  ipothers  and  sijtcis  for  whom  the;  cannot 
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piondel  How  many  wlio  have  made  rash  '} 
mairisges  which  have  led  to  do  faappinessl'  v 
Surely,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  with  you  there  it  more  ; 
caose  for  thankfulness  than  for  complaint  I" 
And  thus,  as  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  say  - 
something,  she  mondized  to  him — ^very  wisely.        ; 

*  It  is  al!  true,"  said  he ;  "  and  perhaps  it  is 
for  the  best.    I  might  probably  hare  been  made  s, 
more  wretched  In  another  way." 

"  Yes ;  very  likely."    Oh,  Adela,  Adela  1 

"  I  begin  to  know  that  a  man  should  not  be 
tanguine.  I  have  always  hoped  for  more  than 
I  have  had  a  right  to  exj>ect,  and,  therefore,  I 
have  always  been  disappointed.  It  was  so  at 
schocd,  and  at  Oxford,  and  it  Is  so  now;  it 
shows  how  true  it  is  that  a  man  should  not 
look  for  his  happiness  here.  Well;  good-bye, 
Adda.  I  see  that  you  think  I  am  wrong  to 
have  any  regrets." 

?■''*'.  Useless  regrets  are  always  foolish :  we  laugh 
,'^at  children  who  cry  for  what  is  quite  out  of  their 
reach."  -""^  , 

**  Yes ;  and  you  laugh  at  me.  I  dare  say  jou 
are  righL" 

"No;  do  not  say  that,  Mr.  Wilkinson.    I 

have  never  laughed  at  you.    But "   She  did 

not  wish  to  be  actually  unkind  to  him,  though 
he  had  been  so  cruel  to  her. 
'  At  last  he  wenL  They  shook  hands  with 
each  other  in  their  accustomed  manner,  but 
Wilkinson  felt  that  he  missed  something  from 
her  tonch,  some  warmth  from  the  soft  pressure, 
*C!ce  scir.tillatton  of  sympathy  which  such  last  , 
moments  of  his  visits  bad  usually  communicated 
to  him.    Yes ;  there  ft»s  much  to  miss. 
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As  he  went  back  along  the  river  his  heart 
was  sad  within  him.  He  had  made  up  hu 
mind  to  give  up  AdeU  Gaunflet,  but  he  had 
not  made  up  bis  mind  to  discover  that  she  did 
not  care  for  him— that  she  was  indifferent  to 
his  happiness,  and  unable  to  sjrmpathwe  with 
his  feeUngs.  The  fact  was,  that  though  he  had 
resolved  that  duty  and  his  circumstancea  re- 
quired him  to  remain  single^  neverthetes,  he 
had  at  the  bottons  of  his  heart  a  sort  of  wish 
that  Adela  should  be  in  love  with  him.  He 
had  his  wish  ;  but  he  was  not  sharp  enough  to 
discover  that  he  had  it.  "  I  never  thought  her 
unfeding  before."  said  he  to  himielt  '  BaUlU 
the  world  is  alike.  Well;  as  it  is,  it  do«  no 
siimify ;  but  it  might  have  been  that  I  should 
hive  half  broken  my  heart  to  find  her  so  un- 
feeling.—More  cause  for  thankfulness  than 
complaint !  Yes ;  that  is  true  of  us  alL  But 
It  was  unfriendly,  lay  unfoninine  m  her  to  say 
so  when  she  must  have  known  how  much  I 
was  giving  up."  And  so  he  walked  on  com- 
plaii^e;  understanding  perhaps  accurately  the.  , 
Wants  of  his  own  heart,  but  being  quite  m  the 
dark,  as  to  the  wants  of  that  other  heart. 

But  his  grief,  his  discontent  was  mrtd  in 
comparison  with  l-.ers.  She  shook  hands  with 
him  when  he  went,  and  endeavoured  to  say 
her  last  word  of  fjrtwcU  in  her  usual  tone; 
nay  for  a  few  minutes  after  his  departure  she 
reu^ned  her  seat  calmly,  fearing  that  he  possibly 
might  return ;  but  then,  when  the  dooi  had 
dwd  on  him,  and  she  had  leea  him  from  her 
window  passing  across  the  lawn,  then  her  spirit* 
gave  way,  and  bitterly  she  made  hei  miMn. 
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'  What  WM  tfaia  tint  be  had  said  to  hei  7  He 
ivoiild  not  1DU17  because  he  had  his  mother 
and  siiiten  to-  support  Would  not  she  have 
helped  to  support  them?  Would  not  she  have  ■ 
thrown  in  her  lot  with  his  for  better  or  for 
worse,  let  that .  bt  have  been  ever  so  poor  ? 
And  could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  not  known 
this — had  not  read  her  heart  as  she  had  read 
his? '  Could  it  be  that  he  had  comethere day 
after  day,  looking  to  her  for  love,  and  sympathy, 
and-  kindnesft— that  sort  of  kindness  which  a 
.  man  demands  from  no  one  but  her  he  loves, 
and  which  no-  one  can  give  him  unless  she 
loves  him?  -Could  it  be  that  he  had  done  this 
and  then  thought  that  it  all  meant  nothing  ? 
dut  the  interchange  of  such  feelings  had  no 
farther  signification  ? 

-'Money  I  Had  she  bsked  about  his  money  in 
those  days  vbea  his  father  sdll  lived,  when 
diete  was  no  qncidon  of  this  living  belonging  - 
to  him?  She  wonld-have  waited  for  him  for 
years  had  years  been  necessary,  even-  though 
they  should  be  coimted,by  tens  and  tens.  Nay, 
sbeirould  have  been- contented  to  wai^  even 
diough  that  waiting  should  never  have  been 
rewarded,  had  he  given  h«  the  privilege  of 
r^arding  herself  as  his.  Mcmey  I  She  would 
have  been  contented  to  hve  on  pouto-parings 
could  he  have  been  contented  to  hve  with  her 

on  potatoes^  -     --:  .      

She  had  over  and  over  again  questioned 
httaelf  as  to  her  love,  and  reminded  herself 
that  as  yet  he  had  said  nothing  to  her  to  jnstily 
it;  birt  as  often  she  had  answered  herself  that 
with  Mm  she  conld  have  no  doubt  •  It  was 
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.impossible.that  he  should  sO'lookioto  her  eyes 
;  and  so  speak  to  her  if  he  did  nut  love  her. 

-  And  so  she  had  resolved  to  risk  all  her  happi- 
ness upon  her  conviction  of  his  faithfulness. 
She  had  so  risked  it  all;  and- now  he  came 
to  her,  telling  her  coldly  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  marry. 

..He,  to  tell  her  of  his  happy  dreams  and  his 
waking  reality !  he  ivho  had  not  the  courage  to 
realize  the  bliss  of  his  dreams  when  that  bliss 
was  within  his  reacli  1  He^to  talk  of  sympathy, 
of  a  woman  thinking  with  him  exactly  as  he 

'  thought  1  h^  who  was  so  timid  of  the  world  that 
he  feared  to  love  lest  perchance  hb  supplies  of 
bread  and  meat  should  fail  him  1  Wbat  could 
heart  wounds  signify  to  him,  or  hurt  feelings? 
Had  he  not  his  arms  sound  and  his  head  dear  ? 
If,  having  them,  he  would  not  venture  for  his 

.  love's  sake  to  meet  the  wodd  and  its  burdens, 
he  could  hardly  have  heart  enough   to  know 
what  love  really  meant 
..    Flinging  herself  on  her  so&  with  outstretched 

-  aims,  thus  Adela  made  h^  moan ;  not  in  these 
words,  for  she  spake  none :  bat  such  were  the 
thoughts  which  tan  through  her  mind  as  she 
bewiuled  all  that  she  had. risked  and  all  that 
shehad  lost  -\ 

"What  would  I  not  have  dtme  for  him  I "  she 
suddenly  exclaimed  aloud,  a^- rising  from  the 
•  sofe,  she  stood  erect  upon  the  ground,  pressing 
.  her  hand  upon  her  heart  .  "Fool  that  I  have 
been— fool,  fool,  fool  t "         - 

And  then,  with  her  hand  Mill  close  to  her 
aide,  she  walked  up  and  down  Uie  room  Trith 
quick  step.  '    ■     r^'  '    •     \ 
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-  And  sbe  had  been  a.  fool  iccording  to  the 
worid'f  wisdom.  Of  what  use  had  been  Aunt 
Peaclope's  teaching,  strictly  enacting  ^gjt  did 
■U  the  nice  proprieties  of  young-lady  life^eeing 
that  it  had  not  sufficed  to  guaroher  heart 
afloat  the  first  comer?  Unaske3~i1ie  had- 
giTcn  it  all  away,  had  poured  it  out  to  the  last 
drop  of  its  warm  flood ;  and  now  she  was  told 
that  it  was  not  wanted,  that  the  article  was  one 
not  exactly  in  the  gentleman's  walk  of  life !  She 
might  well  call  herself  a  fool : — but  what  was 

she  to  call  him-? — — ^ 

"It  is  quite  impossible,  you  know,  that  I 
'  should  ever  marry  1 "  Why  had  he  not  asked 
-  her  whether  or  no  it  were  possible ;  if  not  now, 
'  then  in  tea  years'  time — if  not  in  ten  years, 
then  in  twentj'?  Had  he  not  been  as  faithless 
to  her,  was  he  not  as  much  man-swoin,  as 
though  a  thousand  oaths  had  passed  between 
them?  Oaths  between  lovers  are  bat  Cupid's 
phrases,  made  to  enable  them  to  talk  of  love^ 
They  are  the  playthings  of  \ovk,  as  kisses  are. 
When  loven  trust  each  other  they  are  sweet 
bonds ;  but  they  will  never  bind  those  who  do 
not  trust;  Whm  he  had  told  her  that  she,  and 
'  she  only,  understood  his  feelings,  that  she,  and 
the  oo^,  knew  his  moods,  and  when  she  h^d  J 
answered  him  by  the  encouragement  of  her  soft 
smil^-  could  it  be  that  more  was  necessaiy 
between  them?  Ah!  yes,  Adela,  much  morel 
Never  knov  %  gentleman's  moods,  never  under- 
sOtnd  his  teeliijgs  lill,  in  the  plain  language  of 
his  motntr-toDgne,  he  has  asked  you  to  be 
mistress  of  them. 
AVhen  her  father  came  in  before  dianer,  she 
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was  still  pacing  up  and  down  the  toobl  But 
she  had  not  spent  the  two  hours  since  Arthur 
had  left  her  in  vain  sorrow  or  in  vainer  anger. 
She  had  felt  that  it  behoved  her  to  resolve  how 
she  would  act,  and  what  she  would  do;  and  m 
those  two  hoois  she  had  rewjved.  A  great 
misfortune,  a  stunning  blow  had  fallen  on  her; 
but  the  fault  had  been  with  her  rather  than  with 
him.  She  would  school  herself  to  !««  the 
punishment,  to  see  him  occasionally,  and  bear 
with  him  as  she  would  have  done  had  he  never 
taken  those  walks  along  the  river;  she  would 
still  love  his  sisters ;  still  go  when  needs  was  to 
the  Hurst  Suple  parsonage.  As  for  him,  she 
would  wish  him  no  evil,  rather  every  £ood.  As 
for  herself,  she  would  check  her  rebel  heart  if 
she  could ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  would  learn  to 
check  the  rising  blood  which  would  otherwise 
tell  her  tale;  . 

"Arthur  Wilkinson  has  been  here  to-day, 
papa.-  she  was  able  to  say.  with  composed 
TOice;  "they  are  quite  settled  again  at  the 

^^hPhe  is  a  lucky  fellow."  said  the  c^d 
vicar ;  "  hell  be  wanting  a  wile  now  before  the 
year's  ouL" 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PROFRSSlOIt 

Wb  must  now  go  back  to  our  other  h«o. «. 
rather  to  another  of  our  heroes.  Arthur  Wil- 
kinson is  our  indancholrtote4om  tenor,  George 

IK  Coot,  v  .'•■■  _ 
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1.™  ''"^'  biuino.  i,  ,iu,  the.  Stable 
buj»„,  wbom  ,.  left  ,<,„e  yesr  ajidi  hsSf 

pecMm-  lep,    Haroorti  »lio  wu  himself  > 
,.  ■  lj»7er.  reco»„e,„led  tte  l„.    SelM  „  ^ 

SOB»g  Me  ,  Ihend  of  such  promae  ,,  Gem» 

iSJEf^tjr"'"'  ''°  ■";  '»■■  »"ertheles! 
H»ram  ™hed  to  see  hhn  keeping  hi,  teS 
Sh^  He  n.  cminoced  th.l'he  .hould 
pm^e-ttai.    he  shoold  lose   b,  meh  a 

?f*"P-    Hispeno„,lp„™„i<,„,i„B,^'J 

^MhEMhmd  coidd  g,™  him  ;  he  m,  qnict 

rS2S,  f*^  and;  mold  a.  once  h,™ 
t^!r'^"j'"  1»^  «'«o  an  tinde  »ho  wa, 

£  k^,-rS  »ho  ms  veiy  poorraSa  of  whom 
te  heart  all  men  la,  that  he  was  one  of  the 

fcang  ha  Moct  m  trade,  how  was  ho  to  tate  U 
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.  to  the  best  market:,  and  wliat  market,  would  be 
thebest?      :    :     . 

In  thinlciog  over  his  market^  it  must  not  be 
suf^ioaed  that  his  only  objec^  or  his  chief 
<d>ject,  was  the  making  of  tnonnr.  Thatjva^  a 
TOck,Tather,  of  whichit  beboreo  him  to  bevny 
careful.  The  money-making  part  of  eveiy 
profession  vras,  accoiding  to  lus  present  views, 
a  necessaiy  incidental  evil.  •  To  enable  a  poor 
man  like  him  to  cany  on  bis  work  some  money 
must  be  made ;  for  some  sorts  of  work,  peihaps 

'  for  that  veiy  sort  which  he  would  most  willingly 
choose,  much  money  must  be  made.     But  the 

■  making  of  it  should  sever  be  his  triumph.  It 
could  be  but  a  disagreeable  means  to  a  desirable 
end.     At  the  age  of  tiren^-two  so  thought  our 

'  -  excitable  barytone  hero  on  that  point. 

Two  ends  appeared  to  him  to  be  desirable. , 
But  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  desirable^ 
that  to  him  .was  the  difficult  questiou.     To  dot 

.  good  to 'Others,  and  to  have  his  own  oamcii^ 

'  men'smonths — these  were  the  fitting  objects  of{ 
a  man's  life.  -  But  whether  he  would  attempt) 

'  the  former  in  order  to  achieve  the  latter;  oi 
obtain,  if  he  did  obtain,  the  latter  by  Beeking 
success  in  the  former :  on  Ats  point  his  char- 

'  acterwas  not  sufhcnently  fixed,  nor  his  principles 
suffioently  high  to  enable  him  fitly  to  resolve. 

-  -  But  the  necessi^  of  sedng  his  uncle  before  he 
took  any  actual  steps  secured  him  from  the 
necessity  c^  coming  to  eny  abwdutely  immediate 
decision.  He  and  Haxcouit  were  together  &a 
three  or  four  days,  and  he  listened  not  unmoved 
to  his  friend's  doqucnce  in  &Tour  of  public  life 
in  London.    Not  unmoved,  indeed,  but  alwaj-s 
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with  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  When  Harcourt 
told  of  forenuc  triumphs,  Bertram  spolce  of  the 
jojr  of  some  nislic  loul  uTcd  to  heaveli'itS  tlTe 
quiet  nook  of  a  dtstaot  parish.  When  his 
friend  proimied  to  him  Parliament,  and  the 
later  glories  of  the  ermine;  be  sighed  a^er 
.  Uteajj  fiune,  to  be  enjoyed  among  the  beauties 
of  nature.  Bat  Harcourt  understood  alt  this : 
he  did  not  wish  to  convince  his  (nend,  but  only 
to  lead  him. 

Hr—Geor^e  Bertram  senior  was  a  notable 
man  in  the  aty~Of±DndOn.     I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  what  was  his  trade,  or  even  whether  he 
had  one  properly  so  called.     But  there  was  no 
doabt  about  his  bdng  a  moneyed  man,  and  one 
\  (well  thought  of  on  'Change.    At  the  time  of 
I  .'which  I  write,  he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
!  I  England,  chairman  of  a  large  insurance  com- 
(  (pany,  was  deep  in.  water,  for  gone  in  gas,  and 
I  tan  Ulttstrious  potentate  in  railway  interests.     1 
I  timagine  that  he  had  neither  counting-house, 
■  V^'^r  °^  ware-rooms :  but  he  was  not  on  that 
account  at  a  loss  whither  to  direct  bis  steps ; 
and  those  who  knew  city  ways  knew  very  well 
where    to   meet  Mr.  Geoi^e  Bertram  senior 
between  the  hours  of  elevcm  and  five. 
.    He  was  ten  years  old^  than  Ms  brother,  Sir 
Lionel,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  might 
be  about  seventy.     He  was  still  uiunarried,  and 
in  this  respect  had  always  been  regarded  by  Sir 
lionel  as  a  fountain  from  whence  his  own  ton 
might  fairly  expect  such  waters  as  were  neces- 
sary for  his  present  maintenance  and  future 
weltbein^     But  Mr.  George   Bertram  senior 
had  rcgalrded  the  matter  in  a  different  light. 
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He  had  paid  no  shilling  on  account  of  his 
nephew,  or  on  other  accounts  appertaining  to 
his  brother,  which  he  had  not  scored  down  as 
M>  much  debt  against  Sir  Uonel,  duly  debiting 
the  amount  »-ith  current  interest ;  and  state- 
ments of  this  account  were  periodically  sent  to 
Sir  Uonel  by  Mr.  Bertram's  man  of  business, 
and  periodically  thrown  aside  by  Sir  Lionel,  as 
bang  of  no  moment  whatsoever. 

When  Mr.  Bertram  had  pud  the  bDl  due  by 
his  brother  to  Mr.  \\'ilkinson,  there  was  out- 
standing some  family  unsettled  claim  from 
which  the  two  brothers  might,  or  might  not, 
obUin  some  small  sums  of  money.  Sir  Lionel, 
when  much  pressed  by  the  city  Crotsus,  had 
begged  him  to  look  to  this  claim,  and  pay  him- 
self from  the  funds  which  would  be  therefrom 
accruing.  The  city  Croesus  had  done  so :  a 
trifle  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  had  fallen 
to  Sir  Uonel's  lot,  and  had  of  course  been  duly 
credited  to  his  account.  But  it  went  a  very 
little  way  towards  squaring  matters,  and  the  old 
man  of  business  went  on  sending  his  half  yearly 
statements,  which  became  anything  but  "  small 
by  degrees." 

Mr,  Bertram  had  never  absolutely  told  George 
of  this  debt,  or  complwned  of  his  not  being 
repaid  the  advances  which  he  had  made ;  but 
little  hints  dropped  from  him,  which  were  some- 
times understood  for  more  than  they  Ti-ere 
worth,  and  which  made  the  young  Oxonian  feel 
that  he  would  rather  not  be  quite  so  much  m 
his  uncle's  hands.  The  old  man  gave  h:m  to 
undersund  that  he  must  not  look  oa  himself  as 
an  heir  to  wealth,  or  imagine  that  another  lot 
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wai  his  than  that  ordinaiy  to  mortals—the 
nec«sity,  namely,  of  eating  hU  l«ead  in  the 
-aweat  of  his  brow.  .;,.'."„  j,. 

-  Old  Mr.  Bertrem  ordinanly  hved  at  Hadiey, 
-a  viUage  about  a  mile  beyond  Barnet,  just  on 
the  border  of  what  used  to  be  called  Enfield 
■Chase.  Here  he  had  an  establishment  very  fit 
for  a  QHitf  old  gentleman,  but  perhaps  not  quite 
adequate  to  his  reputed  wealth.  By  my  use  of 
the  word  reputed,  the  reader  must  not  be  led 
to  thick  that  Mr.  Bertram's  money-bags  were 
unreal  They  were  aolid,  and  true  as  the  coffers 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  was  no  Colonel 
Waugh,  rich  only  by  means  of  his  rich  impu- 
dent*. It  is  not  destined  that  he  shall  fall 
brilliantly,  bringing  down  with  him  a  world  of 
ruins.  He  wiU  not  levant  to  Spam  or  else- 
^  where.  His  wealth  is  of  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
'  and  will  aWde  at  any  rate  such  touch  of  time 
as  it  may  encounter  in  oor  pages.  But  none  Of 
tfie  Hadleyites,  or,  indeed,  any  other  ites— not 
CTcn  probably,  the  Baalt-of-Englandites,  or  the 
CitT-of-London-Widows'-Fundites— knew  very 
■Will  what  his  means  were;  and  when,  therefore, 
peoile  at  Hadiey  spoke  of  hU  modest  house- 
■  hold,  they  were  apt  to  speak  of  it  as  bemg 
-  Tcry  iuOTffident  for  siich  a  millionaire. 

Hi:herto  George  had  always  passed  some 
rait  of  his  vacations  at  Hadiey.  The  amuse- 
ments there  were  not  of  a  very  excitbg  nature ; 
tat  London  was  close,  and  even  at  Hadiey 
there  were  pretty  girls  wish  whom  he  could  walk 
cjid  fiirt,  and  the  means  of  keeping  a  horse 
and  a  conple  of  potaters,  even  if  the  b>"itiiig 
and  sfaoo;ing  were  not  conveniently  to  be  had.- 
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A  few  days  after  the  glories  of  his  degree, 
when  his  came  was  still  great  on  the  High 
Street  of  Oxford,  and  had  even  been  touched 
by  true  fame  in  a  very  flattering  manner  in-  the 
columns  of  ♦t'^n^'V;'  fnfii'",  *'»"""-  home  to 
Hadiey.     His  uncle  never  enconraged  visits 
from  him  in  the  city,  and  ihey  met,  therefore, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  old  man's  drawing-room 
just  before  dinner. 
•  '"  How  are  you,  Geoige  ? "  stud  the  uncle, 
putting  out  his  hand  to  his  nephew,  and  then 
instantly  turning  round  and  poking  the  fire. 
"  What  sort  of  a  journEy  have  you  had  frcni_. 
Oxford?     Yes,  these  railways  mike  it  all-tfSsj-. 
Which  line  do  you  use?    Didcot,  eh?    Tha^s 
wrong.    You'll  have  a  smash  some  of  thcee  i 
days  with  one  of  those  Great  Western  express  \ 
trains." — Mr,  Bertram  held  shares  in  the  Oppo-    ' 
sition  line  by  which  Oxford  may.  be  reached, .'  \ 
and  never  omitted  an  opportuni^^fdcriiig  a     V 
little  business.    "  I'm  ready  for  dinner ;  1  don't 
know  whether  you  are.     V'ou  '  eat    lunch,   I 
suppose.     John,  it's  two  minutes  past  the  half- 
hour.    Why  don't  we  have  dinner  ?  " 

Not  a  word  was  said  aboiit  the  degree — at 
least,  not  then.  Indeed  Mr.  Bstram  did  not 
think  very  much  about  degrees.  He  "had  taken 
no  degree  himself,  except  a 'high_  degree  in 
wealth,  and  could  not  understand  that  he  ought  -  - 
to  congratnlate  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  as 
to  a  successful  tetminition  of  his  school-lessons. 
He  himself  at  that  age  had  been,  if  not  on 
'Change,  at  any  rate  seated  on  the  steps  6f 
'Change.  He  had  been  then  dcnng  a  man's 
work ;  beginning  to  harden  together  0ie  nucleus 
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of  that  wowUn  of  money  which  he  had  since 
rcffled  oamids  tiU  it  had  become  so  hum  a 
iBinp— destiaed,  probably,  to  be  thawed  and  to 
mn  away  into  muddy  water  in  some  much 
ihortcr  space  of  time.  He  could  not  blame  his 
nephew:  he  could  not  call  hira  idle,  as  he 
would  have  deUghted  to  do  had  occasion  per- 
mitted ;  but  he  would  not  condescend  to  con- 
gra^late  him  on  being  great  in  Greek  or  mighty 
in  atMtmct  mathematics. 
'  vJli^™''  '^«*'8«'''  "it!  lie,  pushing  him  the 
botOe  as  soon  ai  the  cloth  was  gone,  "  I  suppose 
you  have  done  with  Oxford  now  ?  " 

"Not  qnite,  sir;   1  have  my  fellowship  to 

"  Some  besgaHy  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
1  suppose.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  you  should 
not  be  glad  to  have  it,"  he  added,  thus  cor- 
recting the  impression  which  his  words  might 
otherwise  have  made.  "  As  you  have  been  so 
long  getting  ,t,  it  will  be  better  to  have  that 
than  nothing.  But  your  fellowship  won't  make 
:t  necessary  for  yoa  to  live  at  Oxford,  win 

th  "S^ri^--    ^'  ^^  ^  "^^  PCTliaps  go  into 
-  Oh,  the  chiLTi,  eh  ?    Well,  it  is  a  respea- 

««e  prorfssion;  only  men  have  to  work  for 

nothing  in  it" 

•*  I  wish  they  did,  sir.  If  we  had  the  volun- 
tary system " 

"y<Mi  can  have  tliat  if  you  like.    I  fcnow  that 

the  Independent  ministers " 

^  "  I  shoald  not  thbk  of  leaving  the  Church  of 

£.:igl2nd  0.1  any  account." 


W 
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*<  You  have  dedded,  then,  to  be  a  dergyman  ?  " 

"Oh,  no;  not  decided.  Indeed,  I  really 
think  that  if  a  man  will  work,  he  may  do  better 
at  the  bar." 

"  Very  well,  indeed — if  he  have  the  peculiar 
kind  of  talent  necessary."  \ 

"  But  then,  I  doubt  whether  a  [vactising  ban 
rister  can  ever  really  be  an  honest  man," 

"What?" 

" They  have  such  dii^L-aoutjo  do.     ThM_ 
spend  their  days  in  malung  oiit~tK^t)litck  is 
white ;  or  »^r"  ■''",  **"»  t*'^*  '«  m— ^■■,'' 

**  Pshaw  I  Have  a  little  more  charity,  master 
George,  and  do  not  be  so  ofrer-righteous.  Some 
of  the  greatest  men  of  your.countiy  bave  been 
lawyers." 

•"  But  their  being  great  men  won't  alter  the 
lact ;  nor  will  my  being  charitable.  When  two 
clear-headed  men  take  moaey  to  advocate  the 
different  sides  of  a  case^  eadi  cannot  think  that 
bis  side  is  true." 

"  Fiddlestick  1  But  mind,  I  do  not  want  you 
to  be  a  lawyer.  You'  must  choose  for  yourselC 
If  you  don't  like  that  way  of  earning  your  bread, 
there  are  others." 

"A  man  may  be  a  doctor,  to  be  sure;  but  I 
have  no  taste  that  way."  " 

**  And  is  that  the  ntd  of  the  list  ?  " 

"There  u  literature.  But  litcratiuc,  though 
the  grandest  occupation  in  theiPSld  for  a  man's 
leisure,  b,  I  take  it,  a  slavish  profession." 

"Grub  Street,  eh?  Yes,  I  should  think  sa 
You  never  heard  of  commeice,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Commerce.  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it.  But 
I  dOHbt-mbfither  I  tave  the  necessary  genius," 
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"I.  il,«r?    EntTjl       J^'l'^'^'ide- 
'^neoMlSwh;- Ilia's?  '^°''  ""V  "l™'' 

J;iriB«f^.t  vS  ■"  o,  °  il°°J  »  >»  "'° 
n«r«>i»»nr..  AT»lSWr-rT"S"  y™  TOte 

»nike.  i«  tte  iwl"  ™'  «'^  "'^^  «  »>■ 

"cii'pLX'"'^  ""■=  "■"  ■»"."  »id  his  ■ 
«^"  "a™  S'„  s,r  ■"  "p""-  "•■• 

=gh.  to  loot  tocoCi=±  o'^""'  ""^  "" 
h«  posKsso  cnit^  S    I     P^f'ssion  unless 

h»«|»o,>,„t^,'^kl=S^h.„,s„isl,.<, 

>6i.*.:LX?:St"'!.?o™  '"''1'  "^ 
>™  should  chocsJq'mJSiv!^"'''  '""'•     "d 
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"  If  I  could  choose  for  myself — which  I  am 
aware  that  I  auinot  do;  fir  circumstances, 
alter  all,  will  h:Lve  the  dedaion — but,  if  I  could 
choose,  I  would  go  into  ParliamenL" 

'Go  where?"  said  Mr.  Bertram,  who  would 
have  thought  it  as  reasonable  if  his  nephew  bad 
proposed  to  take  a  house  in  Bclgrave  Square 
with  the  view  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

"Into  Parliament,  sir," 

"  Is  Parliament  a  profession?  I  never  knew 
it  before." 

"Perhaps  not,  ordinarily,,  a  money-making 
profession ;  nor  would  I  wish  to  make  it  so." 

"And  what  county  or  what  borough  do  you 
intend  to  honour  by  representing  it  P  Perhaps 
the  Univeraty  will  return  yon." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  some  of  these  days." 

"And,  in  the  meantime,  you  mean  to  live  on 
■your  fellowship,  I  suppose?" 

'.'On  that  and  anything  else  that  I  can  get." 

Mr.  Bertram  sat  quiet  for  some  time  without 
speaking,  and  George  also  seemed  inclined  to 
muse  awhile  upon  the  subject  "George,"  said 
the  uncle,  at  last,  "  I  think  it  will  be  better  that 
we  should  thoroughly  ondastand  each  other. 
You  are  a  good  fellow  in  your  way,  and  I  like 
you  well  enough.  But  you  must  not  get  into 
your  head  any  idea  that  you  are  to  be  my  heir." 

"  No,  sir ;  J  won't." 

"  Because  it  wotJd  nnly  niin  fait.  My  idea 
is  that  a  man  should'TCSSe  his  own  way  in  the 
world  as  I  made  niin&  .  If  you  were  my  son,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  I  should  do  as  other  msn 
do,  and  give  you-my-money.  And,  mo  it.  pro- 
bably, ycu  \i^uld  make  no  better  use  of  it  than 
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*'  111  ask  him.  I  mean  to  go  and  see 
him." 

"  Go  and  see  him  I    \Vbj,  he's  at  Bagd&d." 

"Yes.  If  I  start  at  oace  I  shall  just  catch 
him  there,  oi  perhaps  meet  him  at  Damascus." 

"  Then  you'll  be  a  great  fool  for  your_p»ini— 
a  greater  foot  almost  jh^LX-^slte'you  to  be. 
What  do  you  expect  your  father  can  do  for  you? 
My  belief  is,  that  if  four  hundred  pounds  would 
lake  him  to  heaven,  he  couldn't  make  up  the 
money.  I  don't  think  he  could  raise  it  either 
in  Europe  or  Asia.  I'm  sure  of  this ;  I  wouldn't 
lend  it  him." 

"In  such  a  case  as  tha^  sir,  his  personal 
securi^  would  go  for  so  little." 

"  His  personal  security  has  always  gone-ftST" 
httla  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  have  consented 
ever  since  you  went  to  Wilkinson's  to  allow 
your  iathcr  to  throw  the  burthen  of  your  ex- 
penses on  my  shoulders.  I  thought  it  a  pity 
that  you  should  not  hare  the  chancf^  of  a_. 
decent  education.  Mind,  I  claim  no  gratitude, 
as  I  shall  expect  your  father  to  pay  me  what 
I  have  advanced." 

"How  on  eanh  can  he  do  that,  sir?  But 
perhaps  I  can." 

"Can^ou?  Very  veil;  then  you  can  settle 
it  with  hun.     £ut  listen  to  me." 

"listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  uncle  George. 
I  think  you  are  hard  on  my  fiuher,  and  certainly 
hard  on  me.  When  I  went  to  Wilkinson's, 
what  did  I  know  of  who  paid  the  bill  ?  " 

"  Who  says  you  knew  anything,  sir  ?  " 

"  And,  countiug  on  from  that  time,  at  what 
period  ouglit  I  to  have  bexim  to  know  it? 

ihyCoQt^le 
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.When-  should  L  have  fiist  learnt  to  ieel  that  I 
was  a  biuxien  to  any  one  ?  " 
.."Who  has  talked  about  a  buidea?V 
4.'' You  say  I  am  not  to  be  your  heir?"  ; 
.  "  Certainly  not"     ,  .     •       ■     •.-.;■ 
"Z   never  thought  of  bung  your  heir.     I 
.  don't  caie  a  stiaw  about  being  anybody's  heii. 
What  yoQ.  have  given  freely,  I  have    taken 
'  freely.    As  for  my  &ther,  if  you  felt  so  harshly 
towards  him,  why  did  you  let  him  .incur  this  i 
debt?"  ' 

.    "I  was  to  see  you  kicked  out  of  Wilkinson's 
bouse  and  starve  in  the  ditch,  I  suppose  ?    Eut 
now,  if  you  can  control  your  fine  feelings  for 
one  moment,  will  you  listen  to  me?    I  have    < 
:  never  blamed  you  in  the  matter  at  all,  and    ', 
don't  blame  you  now — at  least  not  yet."  V 

"I  hope  you  never  will — that  is  about  money    ■ 
.matters."       :..,■..  i) 

.  /'Now  do  listen  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  i. 
.  yon  are  quite  astray  about  a.  profession.  You  i 
.isfo!t.]3ct  commerc^  aiill  whui  yuti  said  the  J 
^dier  day  about  capital  is  quite  true.  I  count  T 
a  man  a  knave  who  goes  into  trade  without  t 
-.capitaL  In  a  small'  way  we  might,  perhaps,  \ 
have  managed  iL  But  in  a  very  snoall  way  j-ou  1 
1  wouldnot  have  liked- it".  ...■,. 

"Neither  small  nor  great,  sir."  - 

'  "Toy  welL  Yon  need  hot  be  afraid  that 
anything  veiy  great  will  be  thrust  upon  you. 
Snt  it  seema  to  me  that  what  you  are  most 
fitted-fej-iaj  Igwreei** 
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Young  BeiUam  paused.amomenL     "Unde,  ^,1  u  j  can  do  wiW"'" "'      '      jgj(,(H,t   for  two 

r  i-ealiy  hardly  know.     Sometimes  I  have  a  jj-  "pritchett   v,ill   ^^*   ;^ —ggt  positiveness ; 

strange  desire  to  go  into  orders."       ..   :,  ,1  ytats,"  said  the  uncle,  w      v       r" 
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".Iter  thai  it  mil  be  diKootinued  And  for 
the  next  three  months  I  shall  be  hapDy  to  lee 
yOB  here  33  my  guest" 

oi,'''!..'"  "**'>■  Wieved  that  Georee 
Btmam  did  not  oventay  the  three  months. 


Birr  there  wu  no  qaairel  betmen  Georre 
Beitram  node  and  Geoige  Bertram  nepheJ: 
thouglt  m  such  conversations  as  they  had  about 
UnmeBi  they  »ere  not  over  civil  to  each  other, 
•tlU  they  went  on  together  as  good  friends,  at 
any  rate  aa  they  ever  had  been.  Indeed,  after 
the  last  scene  »hich  has  been  reported,  the  old 
man  became  mote  courteous  to  his  nephew 
and  before  the  three  months  were  over  wai 
almost  cordiaL 

There  was  that  about  George  the  younger 
whiti  made  the  old  unde  respect  him,  despite 
himselC  The  London  merchant  had  a  thoroug!^ 
contempt  for  his  brother,  the  soldier  of  fortune  • 
he  had  acted  as  he  had  done  on  behalf  of  that 
l^Lhet's  son  almost  more  with  the  view  of 
showmg  his  contempt,  and  getting  thereby  an 
opportunity  for  expressing  it,  than  with  any 
filed  Idea  of  doing  I  iindness.  He  had  counted 
Jso  on  despising  the  son  as  he  had  despised 
fte  fether;  bet  here  he  found  himself  foiled. 
Ceoge  had  talien  all  that  he  had  given,  as  any 
youth  would  take  wliat  an  uncle  gai-e;  but  he 
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hftd  never  asked  for  more ;  he  Itad  done  u  well 
a*  it  wa>  possible  for  him  to  do  in  that  line  of 
education  which  had  been  tendered  to  him; 
and  now.  though  he  vould  not  become  an 
attorney  or  a  merchant,  was  prepared  to  cam 
his  own  bread,  and  professed  that  he  was  able 
to  support  himself  without  further  asnstonce 
from  any  one.  ' 

Before  the  three  months  were  over,  his  uncle 
had  more  than  once  asked  him  to  prolong  his 
visit;  bat  George  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  Hadley.  His  purpose  was  to  spend  three 
or  four  months  in  going  out  to  hk^lyhci^and^  ^ 
then  to  settle  in  London,  fn  the  meantime," 
he  employed  himself  with  studying  thelagLJif— ■ 
nations,  and  amused  his  leisure  hours  "wTtn  Coke 
and  Blackstone. 

"Youll  never  find   your  fiithCT,".^d  Mr. 
Bertiam. 

*'.At  any  rate,  I'll  try ;  and  if  I  miss  him,  I 

shall  see  something  of  the  world."  ' 

"  You'll  see  more  in  London  in  three  montha 

than  you  will  there  in  twelve ;  and,  moreoveri 

you  would  not  lose  your  time." 

But  George  was  inexorable,  and  before  ihe 
three  months  were  o^-er  he  had  started  on  his 

trip^  ■.     , 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Geo^e,"  said  Mr. 
Pritchett  to  him  the  day  before- he  went  (his 
uncle  had  requested  him  to  call  on.Pntchett  in 
the  city) — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr~  George, 
but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  sptak  a  word  or  so, 
I  do  hope  yon'tl  write  a  line  now  and  then  to 
the  old  genrieman  while  you  are  away." 
Now  George  bad  never  written  a  line,  to  hii 
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*ande  in  hiiUfe;  all- bu  comtouni'cations lu  to 
I'hu  journcTS'  and  proposed  arrivals  had,  bjr  bis 
'  uncle's  Special  <£rection,  beea  made  to  the 
-;hoiise)ceeper,  and  he  had  no  present  intention 
ofconmencinga  conespondence.  : 
■■  .-* Write  to  him,  Mr.  Pritchettr  No,  I  don't 
''Sapposci  I  shalL  .  I  talw  it,  my  uncle  does  not 
much  care  for  such  letters  as  I  should  mite." 
.  .  "Ahl  but  he  would, : Mr.  George.  You 
shouldn't  be  too  quick  to  take  persons  by  their 
ai^iearances.  If  s  half  a  million  of  money,  you 
kno#,  •  Mr.  George;  half — a-t*<nillion— -gf— 
money  I "  :  And  Mr.  Fritchett  put  great  stress 
oa  the  numeration  of  his  patron's  presumEd 
wealth. 

;,  "  Half  a  million,  is  it  ?  Well,  that's  a  great 
deal,  no  doubt;  and  I  fully  see  the  force  of 
.-yonr  excdlent  argument..  But  I  fear  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  in  that  line :  I'ra.  not  born 
i  to  be  me  heir  to  half  a  millioQ  of  money ;  you 

might  see  that  in  my  face." 
/  .  Mr.  FritdLctt  stared  at  him  very  hard.  ,"WelI, 
.-tI  can't  :5ay  that  I  do,  Mr.  George;  but  take 
mj  word  for  it,  the-  old  gentleman  is-y^jjnd 
'  of  you.".     .  -  .'■:  i    ■ 

J  .  "Veiy- fcBidl,  -.That's  a  little  too  strong, 

isn't  it?" 
,7  "That  is,.ifhe'5Teryfond  of  anything.  Now, 
;ihe  said  to  me  yestenlar,  '  Fritchett,'  says  he, 
:  *  ttat  /boy's:  going  to  Bagdad.'  '  What  I  Mr. 
.-George?*'!Bays  I.  'Yes,'  lays  he;  'and  to 
JQoog  Ktag  too,  I  suppose,  before  he  comes 
bade:  he's  going  after  his  father;'  and  then 
he  gate  one  o(  those  bictei  looks,  you  know. 
:  '  Tbat's  a  pity,'  aap  I,  for  you  kaow  one  must 
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humoochim.    l  He  is  a  fool,' saj-s  your  uccJe, 

'  and  always  will  be.' "  ■    „  . 

«rm  sure,  Mr.  Fritchett  Tm  very  much 

obliged  for  the  trouble  yott  are  at  m  tellmg 

"^•Ohl  I  think  nothing  of  the  trouble.  'And 
he  knows  no  more  about  money,'  says  your 
UBCit,  *  than  an  ostrich.  He  can't  go  to  Bagdad 
out  of  his  allowance.'  *  Of  course  he  can  t, 
Bsnd  L  'You  had  better  put  three  hundred 
ponnds  to  his  credit,'  swd  flie  old  genUeman ; 
andBO,Mr.Georg«rW«»*^„  ■.^.  '  .^  „, 
« I  could  have  done  very  wdl  without  it,  Kr. 

"Fediaps   so;  but  three   hundred  pounds 
Mver  hurt  anybody-aever  Mr.  G^<^'&^-'^f^, 
I  can  teH  you  this :  if  you  play  your  cards  wellJ 
you  maybe  the  old  gentleman's  heir,  in  spit^^ 
of  all  he  says  to  the  contraiy." 

"At  any  rate,  Mr.  Fritchett,  fm  very  much 
obliged  to  you : "  and  so  they  parted. 

"HeTI  throw  that  three  hundred  pounds  in 
my  teeth  the  next  time  I  see  him,"  said  George 

Good  as  Mr,  Pritchetf  s  advice  undoubtedly 
iras,  Bertram  did  not  take  it;  and  his  nnde 
jcSved  no  line  from  him  during  the  whtfe 
T^riod  of  Ws  absence.  Our  hertfa  search  after 
£L  father  was  not  quite  of  so  intricate  a  n^re 
as  was  supposed  by  his  nnde,  nor  so  difficj^  « 
that  made  by  Japhet  under  '^  J^^' 
atances.  Ha  route  was  to  be  by  Pans,  Mar- 
seillei,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Jafe,  J«"»l«"' *°f 
dJ^  and  he  had  i^ntten  to  S"  Lionel, 
requesting  bim  to  write  to  cither  ot  all  of  those 
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■ddrMses.  Neither  ia  France,  nor  Malta,  Dor 
Egypt  did  be  receive  any  letteis;  but  in  the 
little  town  of  JaSa,  where  he  fint  put  his  foot 
oa  Asiatic  soil,  a  des^ch  from  bis  father  was 
awaiting  him.  Sir  Lionel  was  about  to  leave 
Persia,  and  was  proceeding  to  Constantinople 
on  public  service;  but  he  would  go  out  of  his 
course  to  meet  his  son  at  Jerusalem. 
\  The  tone  of  Sir  Lionel's  letter  was  vety  unlike 
mat  of  Mr.  Bertram's  coDvemtioru  He  heartily 
^n^ratulated  hia  son  on  the  splendid  success 
qThts  degree;  predicted  for  him  a  future  care« 
Both  brilSant  and  rich ;  declared  that  it  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  embrace  his  son, 
and  spoke  of  their  spending  a  few  weeks  together 
at  Tenisalem  almost  with  rapture. . 

fhis  letter  very  much  dehglited  George.  He 
had  a  natural  anxiety  to  think  well  of  his  father, 
and  bad  not  altogether  believed  the  evil  that  had 
been  rather  hinted  than  spoken  of  him  by  Mr. 
Bertram.  The-culUIld  liad  certainly  not  hitherto 
paid  him  vei^jBUcli.pareotal  attention,  and  had 
generallyomitted  to  answer  the  few  letters  which 
George  had  written  to  him.  But  a  son  is  not 
iU  inclined  to  accept  acts  of  new  grace  from  a 
father;  and  there  was  something  so  delightM  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  Sir  Lionel's  letter,  it  was 
so  friendly  mS  well  as  affectionate,  so  perfectly 
devoid  of  the  dull,  monotonous,  lecture-giving 
asperity  with  which  ordinary  fathers  too  often 
season  thrir  onlinaiy  epistles,  that  he  was  in 
raptures  with  his  newly-found  correspondent. 
.  "I  would  not  miss  seeing  you  for  worlds," 
wrote  Sir  Lionel;  "and  although  I  have  been 
ordered  to  Constantinople  with  ail  the  imntediaU 
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hoite  which  yoia  ciyit-sCTVice  grahace>-ahv»ys 
use  in  addrcBung  us  tnilitary  slaTCs,  it  shall  go 
hard  mth  tSPRli  i  will  steal  a  fortnight  from 
them  in  order  to  pass  it  with  jou  at  Jemsalem. 
I  suppose  I  shall  scarce  know  you,  or  you  me ; 
but  when  you  see  an  old  gentleman  in  a  militaty 
frock,  with  a  bald  hesd,  a  hook  nose,  and  a 
rather  short  allowance  of  teedi,  you  may  then 
be  sure  that  you  look  upon  your  &ther.  How- 
ever, I  will  be  at  Z '8  Hotel— I  believe  they 

honour  the  caravansary  with  that  name  — as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  14th." 

His  uncle  had  at  any  rate  been  quite  wrong 
in  predicting  tliat  his  &ther  would  keep  out 
of  his  way.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  Sir  Lionel  was  going  to  put  himself 
•  to  considerable  inconvenience  to  meet  him.  It 
might  be,  and  no  doubt  was  the  case,  that  Mr. 
B^tram  the  merchant  had  put  together  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  Colonel  Bertram  the 
soldier;  but  thejiutluigjogetbes-ef-inoney  waa 
no  virtue  in  George's  eyes;  and  if  Sir  Lionel 
had  not  remitted  a  portion  of  his  pay  as  regularly 
as  he  perhaps  should  have  done,  diat  should 
not  now  be  tumnted  as  a  vice;  It  may  perhaps 
be  surmised  that  had  George  Bertram  suffered 
much  in  consequence  of  his  father's  negligence  ^ 
in  remitting,  be  might  have  been  disposed  to-' 
look  at  the  matter  in  a  different  light  ^    - 

He  had  brought  but  one  servant  with  htm,  a  - 
dragoman  whom  he  had  picked  up  at  Malta, 
and  with  him  he  started  on  his  ride  from  the 
city  of  oranges.  Oranges  grow  plentihilly  enough 
in  Spain,  in  Malta,  in  Eg}i>t,  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  places,  but  within  nve  milet  <rf  JaSk 
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txtt^ing  else  is  grown — if  we  ewept  the  hedges 
of  pnclcly  pear  whicb  divide  the  gardens. 
Otange  garden  succeeds  to  orange  garden  till 
one  finds  oneself  on  the  broad  open  desert  that ' 
leads  away  to  Jerusalem. 

There  is  something  entidng  to  an  Englishman 
in  the  idea  of  riding  off  through  the  desert  with 
a  pistol  girt  about  his  waist,  a  portmanteau 
strapped  on  one  horse  before  htm,  and  an  only 
attendant  seated  on  another  behind  him.  There 
is  a  «M,ftwr_^of_  danger  in  the  journey  just 
.  suftict^t  to  giT^it  excitement;  and  then  it  is 
so  un-English,  oriental,  and  inconvenient;  so 
opposed  to  the  accustomed  haste  and  cximfort 
of  a  railway;  so  out  of  his  hitherto' beitcn  way 
of  life,  that  he  is  delighted  to  get  into  the 
saddle.  But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  * 
he  is  not  generally  more  delighted  to  get  out 
of  it ;  particulariy  if  that  saddle  be  a  Turkish 
one. 

■  George  had  heard  of  Arab  horses,  and  the 
clouds  of  dost  which  rise  from  their  winged 
feet.  When  first  he  got  beyond  the  hedges  of 
the  orange  gardens,  he  expected  to  gallop  forth 
till  he  foimd  himself  beneath  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  Bnt  he  had  before  him  many  an 
hour  of  tedious  labour  ere  those  walls  were 
seen.  His  pace  was  about  four  miies  an  hour. 
Dunng  the  eaily  day  he  strove  frequently  to 
mend  it;  but  as  the  sun  became  hot  in  the 
keaiens,  his  effcrts  after  speed  were  gradually 
reduced,  and  toirg  before  evening  he  had  begun 
to  think  that  Jerusalem  was  a  m}th,  his  drago- 
man an  impostor,  and  his  Arab  steed  the 
sorriest  cfjade& 
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,     "It  is  the  longest  jouraey  lever  took  in  my 
life,"  said  George. 

"  Longest  I  jes.  A  top  of  two  mountain 
more,  and  two  go-down,  aad  then  there;  )es," 
said  the  diagom:Ln,  among  whose  various 
accomplishments  that  of  speaking  English  could 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  the  most  prominent 

At  last  the  tuo  mountains  more  and  the  two 
go-downs  were  performed,  and  George  was  in- 
formed that  the  wall  he  saw  rising  sharp  from 
the  rocky  ground  was  Jerusalem.  There  is 
something  very  peculiar  in  the  first  appearance 
of  a  walled  city  that  has  no  suburbs  or  extra- 
mural adjuncts.  It  is  like  that  of  a  fortress  of 
cards  built  craftily  on  a  table.  With  us  in 
England  it  is  alv.aj-s  difScdt  to  say  where  the 
■  country  ends  and  where  the  town  begins;  and 
even  with  the  walled  towns  of  the  Continent, 
one  rarely  comes  upon  them  so  as  to  see  the 
sharp  angles  of  a  grey  stone  wall  shining  in  the 
sun,  as  tliey  do  ia  ihe  old  pictures  of  the  cities 
in  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

■    But  so  it  is  with  Jerusalsm.     One  rides  up 

to  the  gate  feeling  that  one  is  still  in  the  desert ; 

and  y^t  a  moment  more,  wi'Ji  the  permission  of 

those  veiy  dirEy-louking  Turkish  soldiers  at  the 

gate,  will  place  ore  in  the  city.    One  rides  up 

to  the  gate,  and  as  every  one  now  has  a  matured 

opinion  as  to  the  takiiig  cf  rasemated  batteries 

and  the  inefDciency  of  granite  bastions,  one's 

is  how  delightfully  easy  it  would  be  to 

>alem.  It  is  at  any  rats  easy  enough  to 

for  the  diit)-  Turkish  soldiers  do  not 

at  you,  and  you  sooa  become  pleasantly 

t  }'ou  are  beyond  the  re^on  of  passports. 
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'  George  Beitizm  had  promised  himself  that 
the  moment  in  which  he  lirst  sa<v  Jerus^em 
should  be  one  of  intense  mental  interest ;  and 
wben,  riding  away  irom  the  orange  gardens  at 
Jaffa,  he  had  endeavoured  to  urge  his  Arab 
steed  into  that  enduring  gallop  which  was  to 
carry  him  up  to  the  city  of  the  sepulchre,  his 
heart  was  ready  to  melt  into  ecstatic  pathos  as 
soon  as  that  gallop  should  have  been  achieved. 
Bat  the  time  for  ecstatic  pathos  had  altogether 
passed  away  before  he  rode  in  at  that  portal. 
He  was  Uien  swearing  vehemently  at  his 
fiouodering  jade,  and  giving  up  to  all  the  fiends 
of  Tartarus  the  accursed  saddle  which  had  been 
spedally  contrived  with  the  view  of  lacerating 
the  nether  Christian  man. 

*'  Where  on  earth  ts  tiiat  d hotel  ?  "  said  1 

he,  whei  he  and  his  dragoman  and  portmanteau 
had  been  floundering  for  about  five  minutes 
down  a  steep,  narrow,  ill-paved  lane,  wi^h  a 
balf-fonned  guUy  in  the  middle,  veiy  slippery 
with  orange-peel  and  old  vegetables,  and 
oowded  with  the  turbans  of  all  the  Eastern 
races.  *'Doyou  call  this  a  street?"  After  all 
his  sentiment  all  his  emotions,  all  hi^  pious 
resolves,  it  was  thos  that  our  hero  entered 
Jenisaieiiil  But  what  piety  can  withstand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  twelve  hours  in  a  Turkish 
saddle?  

"  It  this  -a  street  ?  "  said  he.  It  was  the  main 
street  in  jemsalem.  The  first,  or  among  (he 
first  in  grandeur  of  these  sacred  ways  whidi  jj 
had  mtecded  hardly  to  venture  to  pass  w-^ 
shoes  on  his  feeL  His  horse  turning  a  cor^^ 
as  he  followed  the  dragoman  again  slipped  t 
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almost  fell  Whereupon  Bertram  agaiD  cursed. 
But  then  he  was  not  only  tired  and  sore,  but 
very  hungry  also.  Our  finer  emotions  should 
always  te  encouraged  with  a  stomach  moderately 

full  _.        . 

At  Ua  they  stopped  at  a  door  in  a  viM, 
which  the  dragoman  pronounced  to  be  the 

entrance  of  Z ^"s  Hotel.    In  fact  they  had 

not  yet  been  full  ten  minutes  within  the  town ; 

but  the  streets  certainly  were  not  well  paved. 

In  five  minutes  more  Geoi^  was  in  his  zobm, 

strewing  sofas  and  chairs  with  the  contents  of 

his  portmanteau,   and    inquiring    with    much 

energy  what  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  table 

;■  dTidte;-    He  found,  with  much  inward  satis- 

,  factioi^  that  he  had  just  twenty  minutes  to 

-Vepoie  himself.    At  Jerusalem,  as  elsewhere, 

'    ihese  ^after  all  are  the  traveller's  first    main 

questions.    When  i*^e  table  d;h6te  ?    Where 

is  the  cathedral  ?    At  wlfaTHmir  does  the  train 

.•starV  to-morrow  morning?     It  will   be  sdme 

years' yet,  but  not  very  many,  before  the  latter 

■  quesHon  is  asted  at  Jerusalem.  .  ^    .    .' 

'4T ..  Beftiaia  had  arrived  about  a  fortnight  before 

jiYBaitCT,  and  the  town  was  already  full  of  pilgrims, 

-f'cbnp^ated  f(w  that  ceremony,  and  of  English 

^£idi;tAmericans  who  bad  come  to  look  at  the 


)  »'-ti9^rinis.  _  . 

-^  m-«  i°°  "^  ""''y  '"^^  ""*  George,  when 
"       iteied  the  public  room,  heard  such  a  Babel 
^  '-'-  voices,  and  such  a  datter  of  English 
....  ____  <■—- ^  himself  at  the 
steamboat.    But 


t'  Qt^iteied  t 
.  /*Kn;lih  V 
.».t«o^^bat 


.t*o^  ^bat  he  might  have  fand 
i^afi^J  JiigAi  or  in  a  Rhine 


.^<^?^s  unda  discussion  aU  savoured  of  the 


^^ 
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.  Jond.,  m  the  V.Ik,  ot  J,^hc»faph«r will  ™ 
*4  ro^roms  l»dic5  join  to?    We  sh.U  sind 

''f",™"l»"  to  the  tomb  of Zachariah." 
/"  Thuik  y™,  Mis,  Todd;  we  should  have 

wen  so  bapp,,  but  we.  have  only  three  days  to  • 

■&«te'fflSJ5^,£3^i!!L^  ^°"''^-  ""  ■ 
^Mamma,  I  lost  my  parasol  somevhete  ( 
oommg  down  the  Mount  of  Offence.  Those  ' 
trasty  Aiah  children  must  have  stolen  it " 
^irf'i"'  *"  people. in  Siloam  are  the  ! 
■  SS?  *T?  '".''^■'  ">'' nobody  dares  to  ; 
meddle  with  them,"  . .  { 

iiilv^",  Jf  "" ''  "■  y""  '"■"'.  "7  ilsai,  itlt  4 
IveltorEnrogeL"  ij 

■■"What,  no  poutoes!  there  were  infafu 
I  yesterday.     Waiter,  waiter;    who  ever 


;r  icaiii  f 


I  ■<- — ""/-       "laiicr,  waiter;    wno   evi 

(.Qt  settiBjr   people   doFa    to    dinner 

(■"potaroea  ? "  ,     , 

j-  '  "Well,  Idfdn't  tnow  what  to  say  to  ->' 

I  Oat  B^the.tomt.  o£  Nicodemos.  that  seras  i-.  s 

f  ^.Mheqnwtion.    May  I. trouble  youi,'?T,i!,;g 

\  *1  "**'■■  -°'^J  '™''  ^*''«  aaytWng  inorS;o«Vl 

\  ^I^-,'  ^°°  ■'^^^  °<*  ^'"^    I  believe  it  rij  v-Tf?? 

•^TV-hat,  aQi  froni  Calvary,  upstairs  «  >.M 

is?'''  ^  *^'  ^"^  "™"  "''"^  ti:p-^>^^  ;1 

I  crow  tbcre  as,t*dl  i 

'  beaotiiul  to  brfisvt,''  -     ,  w^fe 

George  Bertiain  foond  hknself  sesa?  fp(  •«*  -g 
.  to_^a  lady-like,  Treil-dr«sed  English^aVi? ?*'.■: ^-l 
middle  age,  whom  he  heard  caUed.  ai'  -    ?  ^-a'-^I'  ' 


.-.-■■  ;■  ■  ■  J  ^ 
n  Pott  ■  Why  should  iWitsdJ . '  ^ 
•dl  as  anywhere  else?T&'.fy;>l  « 

am  found  hknself  sesaa  -'of  •?   '2 
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and  next  to  her  again  sat-^^m  angel !  whom 
Miss  Baker  called  Caroline,  and  whom  an  odious    . 
man  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  her  called  liliss 
Waddington. 

All  my  readers  will  probably  at  different 
limes  have  made  part  of  a  t^Ie  d'h6te  assem- . 
blage,  and  most  of  them,  especially  those  who 
have  travelled  with  small  partia.wUl  know  how- 
essential  it  is  to  one's  comfort  to  get  near  to 
pleasant  neighbours.  The  young  man's  idea  of 
a  pleasant  neighbour  is  of  cooise  a  pretty  girl. 
What  the  young  ladies'  idea  may  be  I  don't 
pretend  to  say.  But  it  certainly  does  seem  tb 
be  happily  arranged  by  Providence  that  tKa 
musty  fusty  people,  and  the  nicy  spicy  peopla) 
and  tiie  mtty  pretty  people  do  semratly  assembloi 
and  get  together  as  they  ought  to  da  ) 

Bertram's  next-door  neighboor  was  certainly 
of  the  nicy  spicy  order ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
him.  He  would  have  been  vcty  well  pleased  to 
talk  to  l^Iiss  Baker  had  it  not  been  for  the  close 
contiguity  of  Sliss  Waddington ;  and  even  her 
once-removed  vicinity  would  not  have  made  him 
unhappy  had  not  that  odious  man  oit  her  left 
had  so  much  to  say  about  the  ^'ilbtge  of  Emmaus 
and  the  Valley  of  Ajalon. 

'  Now,  be  it  known  to  ail  men  that  Caroline  . 
Waddington  is  our  domui pHtidtsima — the  per-  : 
sonage  of  most  importance  in  these  pages.  It 
is  for  her  that  you  are  to  wecp^  with  her  that 
yon  are  to  sympathiie,  and  at  her  that  yen  are 
to  wonder.  I  would  that  Z  conld  find  it  com- 
patible with  my  duty  to  introduce  her  to  this 
circle  without  any  minute  details  of  her  bodQy 
and  mental  charms;  but  I  have  already  been 
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idle  in  the  cose  of  Adela  Gauatlet,  acd  I  feel 
that  a  doitna  primissima  has  claims  to  description 
which  I  cannot  get  over.  Only  not  exactly  now ; 
in  a  few  chapters  hence  we  shall  have  Miss 
Waddington  actively  engaged  upon  the  scene, 
and  tlien  she  shall  be  described. 

It  must  suffice  now  to  say  that  she  was  an 
orphan;  that  since  her  father's  death  she  had 
I  lived  trith  her  aunt,  Miss  Baker,  chiefly  at  Litile- 
bath;  that  Miss  Baker  had,  at  her  niece's  in- 
stance,  been  to  Egypt,  up  the  Nile,  across  the 
short  desert — (short !)  having  travelled  from 
Cairo  to  Jerusalem — and  that  nov,  thoroughly 
sick  of  the  oriental  world,  she  was  anxious  only 
to  get  back  to  Littlebath ;  while  Caroline,  more 
enthusiastic,  and  much  younger,  urged  her  to 
go  on  to  Damascus  aud  Lebanon,  to  Beyrout 
and  Smyrna,  and  theuce  home,  merely  visibng 
Ccmstantinople  and  Athens  on  the  way. 

Had  Benram  heard  the  terms  in  which  Miss 
Waddington  spoke  of  the  youth  who  was  so 
great  about  Ajalon  when  she  and  her  aunt  were 
in  tbiuE  own  room,  and  also  the  words  in  which 
that  aant  spoke  of  him,  perhaps  he  might  have 
been  less  provoked. 

"Aunt,  tha;Mr.  M'Gabberyis  an  ass,  I  am 
sure  he  has  ears  if  one  could  on'y  see  them.  I 
am  so  tired  of  him.  Don't  you  think  wc  could 
get  en  to  Damascus  to-monow  P  " 

"  If  we  did  I  hav-  no  doubt  he'd  come  too." 
Sir.  M'Gjibeij*  had  been  one  of  the  party  w"ho 
crossed  the  desert  wilb  them  from  Cairo. 

"  Imprssiblc,  aonL  The  Hunters  are  ready 
to  start  to-msrrow,  or,  if  not,  the  day  after,  and 
I  know  they  would  not  have  him." 
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"But,  my  dear,  !   really  am  not  equal  to 

Damascus.    A  few  more  days  on  a  camel " 

"  But,  aunt,  you'll  have  a  horse." 
"That's  worse,  I'm    son.    And,  moreover, 
I've  found  an  old  friend,  and  one  Uiat  you  will 
like  very  much." 

"  What,  that  exceedingly  u^xJ^S,"™*"  that 
sat  next  to  you?"  ""' 

"  Yes.    That  exceedingly  ugly  young  man  1 
remember  as  the  prettiest  baby  in  the  world — 
not  that  I  think  he  is  ugly.    He  is,  however,  no 
other  than  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Bertram.'* 
»  What,  papa's  Mr.  Bertram  ?" 
"  Ves ;  your  father's  Mr.  Bertram.      There- 
fore, if  old  Mr.  Bertram  should  die,  and  this 
-  young  man  should  be  his  heir,  he  would  have 
the  charge  of  all  your  money.    You'd  better  be 
snoous  to  him." 

"Howodd!  But  what  is  he  like?" 
"  He  is  one  of  the  cleverest  young  men  of  , 
the  day.  I  had  heard  that  he  had  distinguished 
himself  very  much  at  Oxford ;  and  he  certainly 
is  a  most  agreeable  companion."  And  so  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  they  would  not 
start  to  Damascus  as  yet,  in  spite  of  any  evil 
that  Mr.Jtl'eabbeiy  might  inflict  on  them. 

On  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Bertram 
managed  to  separate  the  aunt  from  the  niece 
by  sitting  between  them.  It  »as  long,  how- 
ever, before  Mr.  M'Gabbeo-  gave  up  the  battle. 
When  he  found  that  an  interloper  was  inter- 
fering with  his  peculiar  property,  he  began  to 
tax  his  conversational  powers  to  the  utmost. 
He  was  greater  than  ever  about  Ajalon,  and 
propounded  some  very  surtiing  theories  with 
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rderence  to  Emmzus.  He  recalled  over  and 
over  agEun' the  interesdng  bits  of  tbeir  past, 
journey;  how  tiied  they  had  betn  at  Gaza, 
'nrhere  he  had  worked  for  Ae  ladies  like  a  slave 
—how  terribly  Miss  Baker  had  been  frightened - 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimathea,  where  he, 
Mr.  MKrabber^',  had  specially  looked  to  his 
pistols  with  the  view  of  waging  war  on  three  or 
four  supposed  Bedouins  tvho  were  seen  to  foe 
hoyering  on  the  hill-sides.  But  all  would  not 
do.  Miss  Waddjpgton  was  slmost  tired  of' 
Gaza  anT^iimathea,  and  Miss  Baker  seemed 
to  hare  a  dedded  preference  for  London  news. 
So  at  last  Mr,  M'Gabbeiy  became  silent  and 
grand,  and  betook  himself  to  his  associations 
and  a  oiap  of  Palestine  in  a  corner. 

-Bertnun,  when  fortified  with  a  night's  rest, 
and  a  good  breakfast  was  able  to  recover  his 
high-toned  feeling,  and,  thus  armed,  proceeded 
alone  to  make  his  first  visit  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepuldire;  It  was  a  Sunday,  the  last 
Sondaf -in  Lent ;  and  he  determined  to  hear 
mass  !□  the  Greek  Church,  and  ascertain  for 
himself  how  much  devotion  an  English  Pro- 
testant ixuW  experience  in  tKe  wi&t  of  this 
fcrcisu  vorship.  Eat  one  mass  was  over  and- 
another  not  began  when  he  reached  the  build- 
ing, and  tie  bad  thus  time  to  follow  his  dragoman 
to  the  variijus  wonders  of  that  very  wonderful  ■ 
builoint:.  ,  .        .       ^ 

It  is  now  ■  generally  known  in  England  of 
what  the  chnrcb  of  rtw  holy  places  consists  • 
but  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it,  and  none, 
indeed,  w'bo  have  not  seen  it  at  Easter-tims, 
can  fclly  realize  all  the  absurdity  which  it  con- 
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.tains  aad  all. the  deyodoi^  which  it  occasions. 
Bertram  was  first  carried  to  the  Itve  different 
churches  whiqh  have  crowded  themselves  tb- 

,  gether  nnder  the  same  roof.  ;  The  Greeks  have 
by  far  the  best  of  it  Their  shrine  is .  gaudy 
and  glittering,  and  their  temple  is  laxf^e  and  in 
some,  degree  imposing.  The  latins,  whom  we 
call  Roman  Catholics,, are  much  less  hand- 
somely lodged)  and  their  tinsel  is  by  far  more 
dingy.  The  Greeks,  too,  .possess  the  hole  in 
which  stood — so  they  say-^e  cross  of  Our 
Saviour;  while  the  Latins  are  oTiligeaTtT pat 
up  with  the  sites  on  which  the  two  thieves.wcre 
crucified..  Then  the  church  of  tlie  Armenians, 
for  which  you  have  to  descend  ajmost  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  is  still  less  grand  in  its  pre- 
tensions, is  more  sonjibte,  more  dark,  niore 

,  dirty ;  but  it  ts  as  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's  when 
compared  to  the  poor  woodcn-cascd  altax  of 
the  Abyssinians,  or  the  dark  unfurnished  gloomy 
cave  in  which  the  Syrian  Christians  worship,  so 
dark  that  the  eye  cannot  at  first  discover  its 
only  ornament — a  small  iltmade  figure  of  the 

.crucified  Redeemer.  ........ 

We,  who  are  accustomed  to  Roman  Catholic 
gorgeousness  in  Italy  and  France,  can  hardly  at 
first  understand  why  .the  Pope  here  shoult^  pUy 
so  decidedly  a  secontl  fiddle.  .But  as  he  is 
held  to  be  Godlj^vice^erent  amon^  the  people 
of  south-we!>tern~£utop^  so  is  the.  Raissuui 

the  Russian,  is  still  by  Hz  the  greatest  pope  in 
Jerusalem,  and  is  treated  with  a  much  greater 
respect,  a  much  truer  belief^  than  is  his  brother 
,  of  Rome,  even  amonj  Romans,  i  ^^ 
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■  "  Five  or  six  times  Bertrun  had  attempted  to 
get  into  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre 
but  so  great  had  been  the  rush  of  pilgrims,  that 
he  had  hitherto  failed.  At  Ust  his  dragoman 
espied  a  hilj,  aud  went  again  to  the  battl".  To 
get  into  the  little  outside  chapel,  which  forms, 
«  «  were,  a  vestibule  to  the  cell  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  from  which  on  Easter  Saturday 
issue  the  miraculoos  flames,  wa»  a  thing  to  be 
achieved  by  moderate  patience.  hS  dose 
eontiguihr  to  Candiotes  and  Copts,  to  Arme- 
nians and  Abyssinian^  was  not  agreeable  to  our 
hero,  for  the  contiguity  was  very  close,  and 
Chiislians  of  these  nations  are  not  very  cleanly. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  the  task  of  entering  the 
•MuutuM  sanctorum.  To  this  there  is  but  one 
aperture,  and  that  is  but  four  feet  high;  men 
entering  it  go  in  head  foremost,  and  those  re- 
treating come  out  in  the  other  direction ;  and 
-.as  It  IS  impossible  that  two  should  pass,  and  as 
two  or  ftree  are  always  trying  to  come  out,  and 
tea  or  twelve  equally  anxious  to  get  in,  the 
mugefc  to  an  Englishman  is  disagredibly  warm, 
though  to  an  Onental  it  is  probably  matter  of 
nteiesling  eiatemeat. 

"But  for  his  dragoman,  Bertram  would  never 
-bave  succeeaed.  He,  however,  so  pulled  and 
■taded  these  anxious  devotee^  so  thrust  in 
raose  who  endeavoured  to  come  out,  and  clawed 
wokthcse  who  strove  to  get  in,  that  the  passage 
^'P'g  fi^r  «  ffioment  clear,  and  oiir  hero 
tariag  beet  low  his  head,  found  himself  stand- 
ing-with  his  hand  on  the  marble  slab  of  the 

Those  who  were  there  around  him  seemed  to 
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be  the  outcasts  of  the  woiid,  exactly. tliose 
whom  he  \rouId  have  objected  to  meet,  un- 
armed, on  the  loads  of  Greece  or  among  the 
hills  of  Armenia ;  cutthroat-looking  wretches, 
with  close-shaven  heads,  dirty  beards,  and  angry 
eyes ;  men  clothed  in  skins,  or  huge  skin-lU^e- 
looking  cloaks,  filthy,  foul,  alive  with  vermin, 
reeking  with  garlic, — abominable  to  an  English- 
man. There  was  about  them  a  certain  dignity 
of  demeanour,  a  natural  aptitude  to  carry  them- 
selves with  ease,  and  even  a  not  impure  taste 
for  colour  among  their  din.  But  these  Christians 
of  the  Russian  Church  hardly  speared  to  him 
to  be  brothers  of  his  own  creed. 

But  be  did  put  his  hand  on  the  slab  of  the 
tomb;  and  as  he  did  so,  two  young   Creeks, 
brothers   by  blood — Greeks    by    their  creed, 
though  of  what  actual  nation  Bertram  was  quite 
unable  to  say — pressed  their  lips  vehemently  to 
the  marble.     They  were  dirty,  shorn   about 
the  head,  dangerous  lookin^^  and  skin-clothed, 
as  we  have  described;  men  very  low   in  the 
scale  of  humanity  when  compared  with  their 
feUow-pilgrim ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  to 
him,  at  &at  moment,  objoaM-oLenvy. — Tbey 
believed :  so  much  at  any  rate  was  clear  to 
him.    By  whatever  code  of  morals  they  might 
be  able  to  govern  their  lives,  whether  by  any,    f 
or  as,  alas!  might  be  too  l^ely,  by  none,  at    i 
least  they  possessed  a  faith.    Christ,  to  them,   '. 
was  an  actual  living  truU^  though  they  knew  ,' 
how  to  worship  him  no  better  than  by  thus  ' 
kUsing  a  stone,  which  had  in  fact  no  cIoMrj 
reference  to  the  Saviour  than  any  other  stone  j 
they  might  have  kissed  in  their  on-n  country,! 
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The7 "believed;  and  ai  they  reverently  pressed 
their  foreheads,  lips,  and  bands  to  the  top  and 
sides  and  ed^  of  the  sepulchre  their  faith 
bec::ae  ecstatic.  It  -ivas  thus  that  'Bertram 
irould  fain  have  entered  that  little  chapel,  thus 
that  he-  would  have  felt,  thiii  that  he  would 
have'  acted  had  he  been  able:  So  had  he 
thought'to  red— in -such  an  agony  of  faith  bad 
he  been  minded  there  to  knecir"  But  he  did 
4)01  Icneel  at  all.  He  remarked  to  himself  that 
/thfr  place  was  iiiofdinately  close,  that  his  con- 
:  tiguity  to  his  religious  neighbours  was  disagree^  ' 

iable ;  and  then,  stooping  low  his  head,  not  in  - 
reverence,  but  with  a  view' to  backing  himseif  -' 
out  from  the  small  enclosure,  with  some  delay 
I  and  much  precaiitionj'  and,  to  speak  truth,  with  " 
iviOns' expressions  of  anger  against  those  who 
with  their  heads  continued  to  push'him  the  way 
hi  did  not  wish  tx>  go,  he  retreated  firotn  the 
clixpeL    "Kor  while  he  was'  at  Jerusalem  did  he 
Ceel  sufficient  tnterzst  in  the  matter  again- to- 
enter  it.   He  had  done  that  deed,  he  had  killed 
thh£  lioG,  and,  ticking  it  off  from  his  list  of 
celebrities  .'as    orie  celebrity  disposed  of,   he 
p*"  thought  but  little  more  ahont  it     Such,  we 
..  believe,  are  the  vkits  of  most  English  Christians 
^  a>  the  s*ca!!ed  Holy  Sepulchre.  - 
\     -Aiid  tiiea  he  tilled  the  other  lions  there; 
-  Cdvaryiip  in  msg2inet7;  the  garden,socalled, 
ID  which  the  ris^n  Saviour  addressed  the  women 
runcinj  from  the  sepulchre  j  the  place  where 
Pet«'s  coA.  crew;  the  tomb  of  Nicodemus — 
aD  withia  the  same  church,  ell  under  the  one 
tobf— all  at  least  under  what  should  be  a  root 
only  now  it  fczs  /alien  into  ndn,  so  that  these 
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«r«l  TJar«  are  opcit  to  the  rain  of  heaven, 
I™  Ss,  a»d  dalaied  0^  "■>  ''P""  *"« 

;&  W  iorshipptni  ™bb=d  *=,r  foretoj. 
£om  U  if  mtgto  .11  ta.e  bMj.se™,  hoi, 
Wl  «i»do«  ta  a  I»s,a«|  op™"*  '""  li« 

1,^ri^Tri;?bVs"r"ipS/- 

Sd  rf^  d"'"'  petta»="  f"'"  >""":, 
"  iut  ISSU'.  atteTdo.  ™  ™mly  occ^.^ 
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sot  that  wild  look,  halfway  between  the  sallow 
soblimc  and  the  dangerously  murderous,  which 
seems  common  to  oriental  Christians,  whether 
men  or  women.  Heaven  might  know  of  what 
nns  she  came  there  to  lea^'e  the  burden :  heaven 
did  know,  doubtless  j  but  from  the  length  of  her 
manceurres  in  quitniig  herself  of  their  weight, 
one  would  say  that  they  were  heavy ;  and  yet 
she  went  through  hei  task  with  composed  dig- 
nity, with  an  alacrity  that  was  almost  Joyous,  and 
certainly^  with  no  intentional  self-abasement; 

Entering  the  church  with  a  quick  step,  she 
took  np  a  poution  at  though  she  had  selected  a 
special  stone  on  which  to  stand.  There,  with 
head  erect,  bat  bowing  between  each  ceremony, 
the  crossed  herself  t&ee  times ;  then  sinking 
on  her  knees,  thrice  she  pressed  her  forehead 
to  the  floor;  then  rising  again,  again  she  crossed 
herself  Ha'tiog  so  done  somewhat  to  the  right 
of  the  church,  but  near  the  altar-screen,  she  did 

-the  same  on  the  corresponding  stone  towards  the 
left,  and  then  again  the  same  on  a  stone  b^nd 
the  others,  bnt  u  the  centre.  After  this  she  le* 
treated  further  back,  and  did  three  more  such 
wcnshippingi,  always  choosing  her  stone  with  an 
eye  to  ardutectunit  regularity ;  then  again,getting 
to  the  backwitrd,  she  did  three  more,  thus  com- 
pleting her  appointed  task,  having  crossed  her- 

'  sdfthirty'six  times,  and  pressed  her  head  with 
twenty-seven  pressures  upon  the  floor.  And  to, 
hansg  £ni&hed,she  qukkly  withdrew.  Did-any 
slightest  praver,Bny  idea  of  pravinji;.  aojtJbomtht 
of  a  Cod  giving  graceand  pardon  if  gnly  asked 

to  gfTi  '?"'•*  yniflr  rh"*  ^xfTring  fwiwr"  ■        " 

"Why  do   those    Turks   sit    there?"    said 
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S iriiMo  the  Joor  of  th.  "■"P"'**^^* 
to  the  N.»™e  Goa,  »tunf  tho.  ud  k»k.ng 
.!  thoogl>  "hey  of  >"  ■""  >'»d.*=  "P^  "*'  "> 

Ihtv  had  »  divan  *"«.  •""  taok.Dg  coffee 
£  oS  of  little  double  cup,,  »  »  "»«»?°V 
of  the«  people;  "ere  not  nookiog,  cemrnll, 
t  i,  tW»i.n;r  1.0  io  Jl other  ptaceiL 
■•  Dem  6""''  <>»  ^'■'  ""  "^  i'V-^ 

:5.t'es!'5^-^>»*"^  ■»""•>' 

'^'S'u"!.''';"  .och  n,auoer  i..p™pe-.  ««ir8. 
^eible  cooduct  ™dut.ined  "thm  th.  t^.ce 
SSa  wall,  of  the  Chmth  oftbe.Kol,- 

^Sto  ietun.  to  the  hotel,  Bert»m  accepBd 
„  i,?JSion  .0  joiu  MissJi»ld-s  p.»K  »  !ko 
Yalta  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the.  towarfa  "Cn.ng 
SoSnp  alone  on  to  the  Mount  of  Oh«i 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  MOUST  OT  OUVES 

I,  then  be  one  place  told  of  in  ^}y/^,'°' 
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-.tat  bdicTer  in .  Chiist  some'  individoalked  re- 
membiance  of  his  Saviour's  earthly  pilgrimage, 
.  that  certainly  is  it.  :     '         ■,':.'  j 

'  Thera  is.  n&  doubting  there,  no  questicm  there  ' 
-vhethei  ot  no  the  ground  on  which  you  tread 
was  not  first  called  *'  the-  mount "  by  some 
Byzantine  Sophia;  whether  tradition  respecting 
-  it  can  go  back  further  than  Constantine;  whether, 
-in  real  truth,  that  was  the  hill  over  which  Jesus 
walked  when' he  travelled  from  the  house  of 
Lazarus  at  Bethany  to  fulfil  his  mission  in  the 
temple.  No  :.let  me  take  any  ordbaiy  believing 
Protestant  Christian  to  that  spot,  and  I  will  as 
broadly  defy  him  to  doubt_^ere  as  I  wiU  defy 
him  to  belie%'e  in  that  filthy  chnrch  of  the  holy 
_  places.  ■  ..-..,  -.1      .T  .      V 

'-; .  The  garden  of  Gethsemane  near  the  city, 
■/"over,  the:  brook  Cedron,"  where  he  left  his 
'disciples  resting  while  he  went  yonder  to  pray ; 
.  the  hilistde-tm  which  the  angel- appeared  nnto 
'him,  strengthening  him,  and  whither  Judas  and 
'  the  multitude  came  out  to  take  him ;  Bethany, 
the  toiMnof  Maiyand  Martha,  "  fifteen  furlongs 
&om  jerusTilem,''  where  Lazams  was  raised 
&om  the  dead ;  the  spot  fixim  whence  he  sent 
for  the  ass  and  the  ass's  colt;  the  path  from 
thence  to  the  city  by  which  he  rode  when  the 
maltitnde  "  cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  Daridi"  the  same.  muMtnde  which  after- 
vrards  came  cit  against  him  with  staves :  these 
places  are  diwe  now,  as  they  were  in  his.  day, 
-very  crediWe— i:;s7,  more,  impossible  not  to  be 
belun^'j.  These  are  the  true  holy  places  of 
Jenisalem,  placev  for  which  Greeks  and  latins 
.do   not  fight,  guarded   by  no  sedate,  coffee- 
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^r^Ttil  ci«rf>  of  .hp  My  places  »<.sl 
b„»  of  ti=  kai,  looked  over  M  le""^"  °" 
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™bboh  come  npon  .  cota/of  lepti  ij  th. 
SdSo  .  1  °°'  °^  "■  ""'"  "«  »^  W  for! 
dmll,  a  race  of  moumrdlest  piriX     F,S 

gepm,  ootajl!,  mulilaled  ricnnu.-butlS 
-*  ^  -"^  "-r  round  .hei.  3^  S 

Mount  Morah,  also  imide  the  mluTih^f 
Solomon  buii.  tt,e  house  of  the  LSi^.^JS! 

•""  =»■••  ■==£,  bee..  >he^-^%^  5S?- 
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without  price,  but  vhich  the  lung  bought  for  sU 
hundred  shekels  of  gold. 

Yci;  here  before  him  as  he  sat  was  the  site 
of  that  temple,  Solomon's  temple, "  exceeding 
magnificent,  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  aU 
countries,"  of  which  Darid  had  been  worthy 
only  to  collect  the  materials  The  sitel  nay, 
but  there  were  the  very  stooes  themselves. 

Seen  from  that  hill,  the  city  seems  so  cloK 
that  you  m:iy  lay  your  hand  upon  it.  Between 
you  and  it  (you,  if  ever  you  should  happily  come 
to  sit  there)  lies  that  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in 
which  Miss  Todd  is  going  to  celebrate  hei 
picnic.  This  is  the  valley  In  which  the  Jen's 
most  love  to  have  themselves  buried ;  u  there, 
accordbg  to  them,  is  the  diosen  site  of  the 
rcsuirectiort :  and  thus  they,  who  paiuAiUy 
journeying  thither  in  their  M  age,  and,  dying 
there,  can  theie  be  buried,  will  have  no  frightTui, 
moles'-work,  underground  pilgrimage  to  detain 
them  when  that  awful  trumpet  shall  once  more 
summon  them  to  the  upper  worid. 

The  air,  in  Syria  there,  is  thin  and  clear, 
clouded  by  no  fogs;  and  the  lines  of  the  wall 
and  the  mmarets  of  the  mosque  are  distinct  and 
bright  and  sharp  against  the  dty,  as  in  the  even- 
ing light  one  looks  across  from  one  hill  to  the 
odier.  The  huge  stones  of  the  wall  cow  stand- 
ing, stones  which  made  put  of  that  andent 
temple,  can  be  counted,  oaz  above  another, 
across  the  vjUIey.  Measured  by  a  tough  esti- 
mate, some  of  them  may  be  two  and  twenty  fiet 
in  length,  seven  in  depth,  and  five  in  height, 
single  blocks  of  hewn  rock,  cot  certainly  by  no 
Turkish  enterprise,  by  no  ntetfisral  empire,  by 
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noHomaa  laboon  :It  is  hetei  aoA  here  only,- 
St  the  hue  of  the  temple,  that  these  huge  ; 
stones  sre  to  be  fettnd,  at  the  base  of  what  was 
the  temple,  forming  part  of  the  wall  that  now  : 
runs  iJoo^  the  side  of  Mount  Moiiah,  but  still 
some  fort7  feet  above  the  ground. 

Over  them  now  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar — a 
spot  to  be  desecrated  no  more  by  Christian 
step.  On  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  the 
children  of  Mahomet  now  read  the  Koran  and  - 
siaj  to  Albh  with  monotonous  howL  Oh,  what 
a  historyl  irom  th«  treading  of  the  Jebnsite's 
oxen  down  to  the  first  cry  of  the  Muasuhoan ! 
Yes;,  no  .'Christian  may  now  enter  here,  may 
hardly:  look  into  the  waited  court  round  the 
building.  -  But  dignified  Turks,  drinking  coffee 
on'  their  diran  within  the  building,  keep  the 
ke;^  of  the  Christian  church — ^keep  also  the 
peace,  lest  Lathi  and  Greek  should  too  enthosi— 
astically  worship  their  strange  gods. 

-There  can  be  few  spots  on  the  world's  surface.- 
more  sacred  to  any  Christiaa  than  that  on  which  - 
BeiAam  sat.  Coming  up  from  Bethany,  over 
a  spnr  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ijqupt  of 
Olives,  towards  Jerusalem,  the  traveller,  as  he 
rises- on  the  hill,  soon  catches  a  sight  of  the 
city,  aiul  soon  again  loses  it.  But  going  onward 
alcKig  his  path,  the  natural  road  which  con- 
venience would  takfr,  he  comes  at  length  to  tiie 
brow  of  the  hill,  looking  downwards,  and  there 
has  Mocmi  Sion,  Moriah,  and  the  site  of  the 
temple  full  before  him.  No  one  travelling  such 
a  road  could  do  other  than  pause  at  such  a 
spot.  .    -   1   .     -  • 

, 'Twap  here  that  Jesus  "sat. upon  tiie  moun^ 
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over  against  the  temple."  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  tho  place.  "  And  as  he  went, 
one  of  the  disdples  saith  unto  him, '  Master,  see 
what  mannei  of  Stones  and  what  buildings  are 
here.'  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him, 
'  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?  There  shall 
not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall 
not  be  thrown  down.' "  T^ere  are  the  stones, 
the  very  stones,  thrown  down  indeed  from  the 
temple,  but  now  standing  erect  as  *  vail,  sup-' 
porting  Omai's  roosque. 

"And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the 
city,  and  wept  over  11"  Yes,  walk  up  from 
Bethany,  my  reader,  and  thou,  too,  shall  behold 
it,  e^en  yet ;  a  matter  to  be  wept  over  even  now. ' 
Tis'hard  to  sit  there  and  not  weep,  if  a  man 
have  any  heart  within  him,  any  memoiy  of  those 
histories.  "  If  thou  badst  known,  even  then,  at 
least  in  this  thy  day,  the  ^ngi  which  belong, 
unto  thy  peace ! "  But  thou  wouldest  not 
know.  And  where  art  thou  now,  O  Jew  ?  And 
.  who  is  it  that  sittest  in  ^y  hidi  place,  howling 
there  to  Allah  most  nnmusicaUy  ? 

"O  Jemsaletn,  Jerusaleml"  Not  silently, 
and  in  thought  only,  but  with  outsftoken  words 
and  outstreiched  hands,  so  then  spake  our  young 
English  friend,  sitting  there  all  alone,  gazing  on 
the  city.  -^Vhat  man  familiar  with  that  history 
could  be  there  and  not  so  -  speakJ^"  Q  ^ 
Jeimalem,  Jerusaleml  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thj 
children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
:  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  MtHdd  notl 
.  Behold,  your  house  ii  left  onto  you  dublate." 
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When  ulkini  over  the  nuner  wiih  Haicosn 
M  Oxford,  and  sfterouds  with  his  uncle  at 
Hadl^,  Bertram  had  cxpresied  a  sort  of  half- 
fotmed  nsh  to  go  into  the  chun;h ;  not,  indeed, 
lonch  a  manner  as  to  leave  on  the  minds  of 
either  of  his  counsellors  an  idea  that  he  »ould 
really  do  Bo;  but  this  profession  of  beinu  a 
parson  had  been  one  of  those  of  which  he  had 
spoken  OS  being  in  some  sort  desirable  for  him- 
aelt  Now,  as  he  sat  there,  looking  at  the  once 
holy  city,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  pro- 
fession in  any  wgr  desirable.  He  resolved  Sat 
he  would  be  aERrgyman;  thanked  bis  God 
m  that  he  had  brought  him  there  to  this  spot 
before  it  was  too  Ute ;  acknowledged  that, 
doubtuig  as  he  had  done,,  he  had  now  at  length 
fcnnd  a  Divme  counsellor— one  whose  leading 
his  spmt  did  not  diviain.  There  he  devoted 
himself  to  He  ministry,  declared  that  he,  too, 
wonld  give  what  httle  strength  he  had  towards 
Uni^jig  the  mattered  chickens  of  the  new  house 
of  Israel  to  that  only  wing  which  could  give 
them  tne  minnth  of  life.     He  would  be  one  of 

„i?^1°°°  ?'  ""  '«">  "f  those  who 
would  fight  the  good  fight ;  but,  though  smallest 
and  least,  he  wouki  do  it  with  what  earnestness 
was  to  him. 

A  \?f^  ^  °"y  ^'■^y*  perhaps,  surmiie 
,  thai  George  Bertram  does  not  become- fcclerrv- 
^  It  IS  too  true  That  enthusiasm,  stroni 
true,  reel  as  it  was,  did  not  last  him  mudi 
loiter  than  ho  last  waJk  round  Tenmlem  -  « 
least,  djd  not  bide  by  him  till  he  found  hinUlf 
OTce  more  w^Jting  on  the  High  Street  o'  < 
OKord.    \iLrv  contemptible  this,  you  will  say 
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Yes,  contemptible  enough,  as  humuitjT-SO  often  . 
is.  \Vho-amoagst-iH-haTe'rioTTiiade  such  re- 
solves— some  resolve  of  scU-derotiou;  at  the 
sound  of  the  preacher's  voice — and  forgotten  it 
before  onr  foot  was  well  over  the  threshold?  It 
13  so  natural,  that  wish  to  do  a  great'IRing ;  s<r" — 
hard,  that  daily  Usk  of  bathing  in  Jordan. 

^Vhen  the  bright  day  had  disappeared,  alt 
but  suddenly,  and  he  could  no  longer  see  tlie 
minarets  of  the  mosque,  Bertram  descended 
the  hill.  It  is  but  s  short  walk  thcQce  to 
Jerusalem — thence  even  into  the  centre  of 
Jerusalem.  But  what  a  walk  I  To  the  left  is 
the  valley-side — that  valley  of  the  Resurrection 
— covered  with  tombs — flat,  sturdy,  slxxt  stoneSr 
each  bearing  a  semblance,  at  least,  of  some 
short  Hebraic  epitaph,  unmoved  through  heaven 
knows  how  many  centuries  I  apparently  im- 
movable; the  place,  in  this  respect,  being  very 
unlike  our  more  ornamental  cemeteries.  On 
bis  right  was  the  Mount  of  OUves;  a  moimt 
(till  of  olives,  sprinkled  over  with  olive-trees 
quite  sufficiently  to  make  it  properly  so  called, 
even  to  this  day.  Then  he  passed  by  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  now  a  walled-in  garden, 
m  which  grow  rue  and  other  herbs ;  in  which, 
also,  is  one  fine,  aged  olive-tree,  as  to  which 
tradition  of  course  tells  wondrous  tales.  This 
garden  is  now  in  charge  of  an  oltLLatin  monk 
— a  Spaniard,  if  I  remember  well — who,  »i  least, 
has  all  a  Spaniard's  courtes)'. ' 

It  was  here,  or  near  to  this.  Jut  ahov^  ob 
the  hill-side,  if  our  topography  be  rdiable,  that 
Jesus  asked  them  whether  they  cooM  not  watch 
one  hour.     Bertram,  tts  he  passed,  did  not  take 
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^e  question  to  himself:  but  he  well  might  hare 

.  done  so,       .     ,   ■   J     ■         . 

Turning  round  the  wall  of  the  gaideo,  on 
his  pathway  up  to  Stephen's  Gate,  the  scKalied 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  was  on  his  light  hand,  with 
its  singulai,  low,  subteiraneaD  chapel.  A  very 
singular  chapel,  especially  when  filled  to  the 
■yery  choking  with  pilgiims  from  those  strange 
retreats  of  oriental  Christendom,  and  when  tbe 
tnais  is  being  s^d — inaudible,  indeed,  and  not 
to  be  seen,  at  the  furthest  end  of  that  dense, 
und^iground  crowd,  but  tcstiCed  to  by  the 
lighting,  of  a  thousand  topers,  and  by  the  strong 
desire  for  some  flicker  of  the  holy  flame. 
.  And  then  he  ascended  to  the  city,  up  the 
steep  liill,  the  side  of  Mount  Moriah,  to  Sl 
Stephen's  Gate;  and  there,  on  his  left,  was  the 
entrance  to  Omar's  mosque,  guarded  by  fierce 

-, dervishes  against  pollution  from  stray  Christian 
ioot.  Hence  to  his  hotel  eveiy  footstep  was 
over  ground  sacred  in  some  sense,  but  now 
desecrated  by  traditionary  talsehcods.  Every 
acoos  of  our  Saviour's  passion  has  its  spot 
assigned  to  it;  of  every  noted  word  the  ihWd 
is  given.  '.Vhen  once  you  are  again  within  the 
wali^  aU  is  agsin  unbelievable,  fabulous,  miracu- 
lous; nay,  ali  bat  blasphemous.  Some  will 
sxyquiie  sa    But,  nevertheless,  in  passing  by 

■  this  way,  shculd  yon,  O  reader!  ever  make 
such  passage,  forget  not  to  mount  to  the  top 
of  FiUic's  house.  It  is  now  a  Turkish  barrad: ; 
whetbtr  it  ever  were  Pilate's  house,  or,  rather, 
wbeti'-cr  it  stands  0:1  what  was  ever  the  site  of 
Pirate's  house  or  no.  From  heiice  you  see 
dk'Wn  into  ue  ccur:  of  the  mosque,  see  whatever 
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aiChristian  can  see  of  that  temple's  site,  and 
see  also  across  them  glorioasly  to  those  hills 
of  Jerusalem,  Scopus,  and  the  hill  of  the  men 
of  Galilee,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
Mount  of  Offence— so  called  because  there 
''did  Solomon  build  an  hJsh  place  for  Chemosh, ' 
the  abomination  of  Moab,  on  the  hill  that  is 
before  Jerusalem." 

■  On  his  return  to  his  inn,  Bertram  at  once 
found  that  there  had  been  ta  arrival  of  some  ' 
importance  during  his  abseiice,  Waiters  and 
boots  were  all  busy^or  there  are  waiters  and 
boots  at  Jerusalem,  much  the  same  as  at  tbe 
"Saracen's  Head,'*  or"'U'hJ:e  Lion;"  there  is 
no  chambermaid,  however,  only  a  cbambeiman. 
Colonel  Sir  Lionel  Bertram  was  there. 


CHAPTER  \lll  ;    , 

SIR  LIOSEL    B2KTRAJI 

The  personal  peculiarities  which  Sir  LJonel  hrA 
mentioned  in  his  letter  to  hia  son  as  being 
characteristic  of  himself  were  certainly  true.  He 
was  an  old,  or,  perhaps,  rather  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, in  a  military  frock,  with  i'  bald  head,  a 
hook  nose,  and  a  short  allowance  <rf  teeth.  But 
he  was  more  than  this :  ihoogh  eWerfy,  he  was 
UU  and  upright;  he  was  distinguish^  looking, 
and,  for  an  old  man,  handsome  in  (jrite  of  his 
lost  teeth;  and  'iiough  ha'd  as  to  the  ton 
of  his  head,  bed  yet  enough  hair  to  merit 
considerable  att;r.ti<Ki,  and  -j  be  tne  cause  cf 
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coosideraMe  pride.  His  whiskers,  also,  and 
mustache,  though  iron-gray,  were  excellent  in 
their  -wa-j.  Had  his  baldness  been  of  an  uglier 
descripboD,  or  his  want  of  teeth  more  dis- 
agreeably visible,  he  probably  might  not  have 
alhided  to  them  himself:  In  truth.  Sir  Lionel 
■was  not  a  little  vain  of  his  personal  appearance, 
juid  thought  that  in  the  matter  of  nose,  he  was 
quite  equal  to  the  Duke  in  aristocradc  firmness, 
and  superior  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  expression 
and  general  design. 

But  though  a  vain  man,  Sir  Lionel  was  too 
clever  to  let  his  vanity  show  itself  in  an  offensive 
manner.  The  "ars  celare  artem"  was  his  forte; 
and  he  was  able  to  live  before  the  world  as 
though  he  never  cast  a  thought  on  his  coat  and 
pantaloons,  or  ever  did  more  than  brush  and 
smooth  his  iron-gray  locks  with  due  attention 
to  cleanliness. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  Sir  Lionel's  appear- 
ancx  was  the  best  thing  about  him;  but  in 
saying  so^j^uid4»*li«-J»isjDanner,  with  which 
it  was  certainly  ditficult  for  any  one  to  find 
&alL  It  was  what  the  worid  calls  happy, 
meaning  thereby,  that  so  great  was  the  posses- 
sor's luck  that  he  was  able  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  all  men,  and  to  women— fgr_a,-w}iile.  Mrs. 
Bertrsm — she  had  not  lived  to  be  mv  lady— 
bad,  I  believe,  not  always  found  k  sa  ' 

Theje,  joined  to  a  rwdiness  in  .the  use  of 
one  or  iwo  languages  besides  his  "o*-n,  were 
the  qnx'i&cations  which  had  given  Sir  Lionel 
his  title,  and  had  caused  him  to  be  employed 
ia  so  many  missions  in  so  many  countries ;  and 
on  duty,  too.  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  of 
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a  military  nature.  He  never  made  difHcnlties 
or  enemies  of  his  own,  and  could  generally 
smooth  down  the  difficulties  and  enemies  left 
behind  them  by  others,  perhaps  of  a  more 
sturdy  temperament. 

But  now  the  cauiogue  of  his  virtues  is  com- 
plete.   He  was  not_am^!!iOf  g™i«»>  <»■  **'*°  * 
man  of  lalenCfle  ha3"TKformed -no  great 
service  for  his  co'^ntry ;  had  neidier  proposed 
nor  carried  through  any  valuable  project   of 
diblomacy ;  nor  had  he  sho\vn  any  dose  insight 
into  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  lived.     But  he  had  been  useful 
as  a  great  oil-jar,   from  whence  oil  for  the 
Quiescence  of  troubled  waters  might  ever  and  \ 
anon  be  forthcoming,    gggediency  was  his^^  I 
and  he  had  hitherto  w^EptwHl-wiUrXsud-  ^ 
■    cessfiil  devotion.  ' 

That  he  had  not  been  a  good  husband  has 
been  hinted ;  that  he  had  been  a  very  indifferent 
father  has  been  made  apparent.  But  at  the 
moment  of  his  meeting  with  his  son,  he  atoned 
for  all  his  past  sins  in  this  respect  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  manner ;  and  before  the  evening^ 
was  over,  George  liked  his  father,  who  had 
owed  him  everything  and  given  him  noAing.i 
ten  times  better  than  he  had  ever  liked  his 
uncle  who  had  given  him  everything  though  hi 
bad  owed  him  nothing.  ,    ' 

"  It's  an  odd  place  for  us  to  have  met  m  at 
-  last,  is  it  not,  sir?"  said  George^  They  were 
sitting  after  supper  very  close  Wgether  on  one 
of  those  stationary  sofas  which  are  found  aflSsed 
to  the  wall  in  every  room  in  the  East,  and  the 
son  was  half  holding,  half  caressing  his  felher's 
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,aie  for  soch  caieoe^but  under  thenicLlS 
.-J^^»  .f  U.U  present  inuMLT^. 

"  You've  been  in  Jenisaleo  before  !  -^, 
No,  never.     II',  not  on  the  roiid   m- 
where,  or  on  m,  ro^  at  Ut  a,  „„=  ma,"  U 
•  ;«•     I  '«'"  knew  aach  a  place  to  get  S 
N^»e  are  r^ula  of  „n.e'"««  „,„«:'JS   ' 

"  And  Damascus  ?  " 
JL?S^T^^'  "  *  highway;  but  nobody 
flT  ^  JP™'^^'"  e«:ept  the  pilgrims,  wd 
those  who  hke  to  look  after  the  pagfimT  "e 
,«e  just  m  the  thick  of  them  now,  I  believe  " 
■  Yes,  sir.  There  are  thirteen  thousand  here 
I  am  sure  you'll  like  the  place.  J  am  delizhtS 
;;;^4j'^"«h  I  have  L.  here  I'y'^^X 

^youLt'K "  "^  ^°"  ^■'' "-  -''" 

:"No;  that  seems  poor  and  dirty  enough.". 
I  wwild  cot  mmd  the  dirt  if  the  place  were 

"J^n-^irl^'*"^.-^"''''??-     "!'"  the  country  \  , 

rouad  the  immediate  vianity  of  Jerusalem  that  ) 

fascinates  so  wonacrfuUy."  «■.  j 

!•  Ah  I  the  scenery  is  good,  is  it  ?  " 

,i,",'l  ^f"  "^  "^  ^*y  '^ '» ;  but  I  do  not  mean  1 

that     Icaanot  explain  it;  but  tomorrow™  '' 

mU  go  to  the  Mount  of  Oiives  with  me^    ^  1 

•Slouat  of  Olives,  eh?    I'm  not  vety  good 
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at  climbing  np  a  hill.  Master  George ;  you  must 
remember  the  difference  between  twenty-three 
and  sixty-three.     Wliat  is  there  to  see  there  ?  " 

What  was  there  to  see  there  I  This  was  said 
in  a  tone  which  made  George  feel  rather  in- 
disposed to  describe,  if  describe  be  could,  what 
there  was  there  to  be  seen.  He  had  quite  wit 
enough  to  perceive  that  his  &ther  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  Bible  histwy. 

And  then  they  changed  the  converaation,  and 
began  to  talk  abont  George  Bertram  the  elder. 

"  It's  eighteen  years  since  I've  seen  my 
brother,"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "He  was  usually 
cross  enough  then.  I  suppose  he  has  hardly 
improved  ?  " 

"  I  can't  exactly  call  him  cross.  He  has 
been  very  kind  to  me,  you  know." 

*'  Kind — well.  If  you  are  contented,  I  am ; 
but,  considering  that  you  are  his  natural  heir,  1 
don't  think  he  has  done  so  veiy  much.  If  he 
means  to  be  kind,  why  does  he  bother  me  every 
other  motit^  with  a  long  account,  of  which  the 
postage  confes  to  heaven  knowi  how  much  ?  " 

"Ah  !  b^'t,  sir,  I  am  not  his  heir." 

"Not  Ms  heir  I"  said  Sir  Lionel,  vrfth  mote 
of  sharpness  in  his  tone  than  was  at  all  usual 
with  him  ;  with  a  little  sharpness  also  in  his  eye, 
as  George  quickly  observed.  "Not  his  heir — 
who  is  his  heir  then  ?  " 

"Ab,  that  I  do  not  know.  Some  corpota- 
ti<m,  perhaps,  or  some  hospitaL  All  I  know  is, 
that  I  am  not.  That  he  has  told  me  quite 
plainly.  And  he  was  very  right  to  do  so," 
added  George,  after  a  pause. 

^r  I^ianel  repressed  the  exdamation  of  u^er 
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againrt  his  brother  which  was  in  his  heart,  and 
htd  all  but  nsen  to  bis  tongut  He  had  not 
iwn  wandering  for  thirty  years  on  foreign 
"f'?u?'';  ^?^  nothing.  He  must  find  out  more 
01  this  lads  disposition  and  feelings  before  he 
spoke  out  plainly  before  him  what  he  thought 
He  had  intended  not  only  that  his  son  should 
be  the  ndi  uncle's  heir,  but  the  rich  uncle's 
adtyted  child  also;  so  that  some  portion  of 
that^TOSt  wealth  might  be  made  use  o^  certainly 
by  Oeotge  perhaps  even  in  some  modest  degree 
l>y  himself,  without  the  unnecessary  delay  of 
waitmg  for  his  brother's  death.  It  would  be 
tad  enough  to  wait,  seeing  how  probable  it  was 
that  that  brother  might  outlive  himself.  But 
new  to  be  told  not  only  that  his  hopes  in  this 
FMpect  were  vain,  but  that  the  old  miser  had 
absolately  repudiated  his  connection  with  his 
neptiew !  This  was  almost  too  much  for  his 
diplomatic  equanimity.  Almost,  I  say ;  for  in 
BCt  he  did  restrain  himself. 

.J!^**  ^^^  ^*  "y*  G«"Be.  ^°  so  many  words 
that  he  meant  to  give  yoa  nothing  ?;' 
T  ^X'^'.^^P'^'^y— insomanywo.-ds.     And  . 
I  to!d  hira  as  plaiol?,  and  in  as  many,  that  I 
wanted  nothiog  from  him." 

"  Wis  that  prudent,  my  boy  ?  " 

"It  waa  the  truth,  sir.  n'ut  I  must  tell  vou 
the  whoJfc  He  offered  me  a  loan  of  three 
tbovsand  ponnds'        " 

"Well,  yon  took  that?"  ,    ' 

*u"/^^',7t   ^  °ff««i  it  on  the  condition 
that  1  shoold  be  an  attorney." 

« *^?  *.*^^™^ '  '^^  yow  with  a  double-first  ?  " 
Ah,  lie  does  not  much  value  doub^firsta. 
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Of  course,  I  was  not  going  to  nuke  myself  an 
attorney."* 

"Of  course  not  But  what  is  he  doing  about 
an  allowance  for  you  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  very  liberal  He  has  given 
me  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year " 

"  Yes ;  and  sent  me  the  bill  qLitsJrith  great 
regularity."  "^ 

The  son  did  not  remind  the  father  that  all 
regularity  in  the  matter  had  ended  there,  and 
that  the  bills  so  sent  had  never  been  paid ;  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  tn  justice  he 
might  do  so. 

"  But  that  expense  wilt  toon  be  over,  sir,  as 
regards  either  yon  or  him.  The  allowance  will 
be  discontinued  next  year." 

"  What  I  he  is  going  to  stop  even  that  school- 
boy's pittance  ?  " 

"Why  not,  sir?  I  have  no  claim  on  him. 
And  as  be  has  not  forgotten  to  tell  me  oo  once 
or  twice—" 

"  He  was  always  a  vulgar  fdlow,"  said  Sir 
Lionel.  "How  he  came  to.havejuich  a  spirit 
of  trade  in  his  very  Bloody  I  can't  conceive. 
God  knows  I  have  none  ontT""  " 

"  Nor  I  either,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  hope  not  But  dots  he  expect  you 
to  live  upon  air?  This  is  bad  news,  George — 
very  bad." 

"Of  course  I  have  a1wa>'5  intended  to  go 
into  a  profession.  I  have  never  looked  at  it  in 
the  same,  light  as  you  do.  I  Itave  always  in- 
tended to  make  my  own  way,  and  have  do 
doubt  that  I  shall  do  sa  I  have  quite  made 
Qp  my  mind  about  it  now," 
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i.fAbotitirtiat^  George?"  . 

"  I  shall  go  into  cmlcTs,  and  take  a  college 
living." 

"  Orders  I "  said  Sir  Lionel ;  and  be  expressed 
more  surprise  and  almost  more  disgust  at  this 
idea  than  at  -that  other  one  respecting  the 
attmney  scheme.    . 

"Yes;  1  have  been  long  doubting;  but  1 
think  I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  vrish  to  be  a  paison, 
and  that  after  taking  a  double-first  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  what  the  double-first  has  to  do 
vilh  it,  sir.  The  only  objection  I  have  u  the 
system  of  the  establishmenL  I  do  not  like 
the  established  church." 

"Then  why  go  into  it?"  said  Sir  Lionel,  not 
at  all  uudcrstanding  the  nature  of  his  sen's 
objection. 

*?I  love  OUT  liturgy,  and  I  lite  the  ritual;  bat 
what  we  want  is  the  voluntary  principle.  I  do 
not  like  to  pu;  myself  in  a  position  which  I  can, 
in  &ct,  hold  whether  I  do  the  duties  of  it  or  no. 
Nor  do  I  wish ■ " 

"Well;  I  tmderstand  very  little  about  d! 
that;  but,  George,  I  had  hoped  something 
better  for  you.  Xow,  the  army  is  s.  beggarly 
profession  unless  a  man  has  a  private  fortune ; 
but,  upon  my  word,  I  look  on  the  church  as 
the  wrase  of  the  two.  A  man  maji  be  a  bishop 
of  conne;  bat  I  take  it  be  has  to  eat  a  deal  of 
dirt  first" 

''I  don't  swan -to  eat  aay  din,"  said  the 

"  Not  to  be  a  bishop,  perhaps,"  replied  the 
father. 
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.  :They  were  quite  unable  to  understand  each 
other  on  this  subject.  In  Sir  Lionel's  view  of 
the  matter,  a  profession  was — a  profession. 
The  word  was  understood  weQ  enough  through- 
out the  known  world.  It  signi&ed  a  calling  by 
which  a  gentleman,  not  bom  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  gentleman's  allowance  of  good  things, 
might  ingeniously  obtain  the  same  by  some 
.exercise  of  his  abilities.  The  more  of  these 
good  things  that  might  be  obtained,  the  better 
the  profession ;  the  eaner  the  labour  also,  the 
better  the  profession;  the  less  restriction  that 
might  be  laid  on  a  man  in  his  pleasurable  en- 
jj/mcnt  of  the  world,  the  better  the  profession. 
This  was  Sir  Lionel's  view  of  a  profession,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  diat,  though  his  view 
was  commonplace,  it  was  also  common  sense; 
that  he  looked  at  the  matter  as  'a  great  many 
people  look  at  it;  and  that  his  ideas  n~ere  at 
any'  rate  sufhclcutly  inteSi^ble.  But  George 
Bertram's  view  was  different,  and  much  less  easy 
of  ex[danation.  He  had  an  idea  that  in  choos- 
ing a  profession  he  should  consder,  not  so  much 
how  he  shcnld  get  the  means  of  spending  his 
liJe,  but  how  he  should  in' fact  spend  it.  He 
would  have,  In  making  this  dunce,  to  select  the 
pursuit  to  nhich  he  would  devote  that  amount 
of  power  and  that  amount  of  life  which  God  , 
should  allot  to  him.  Fathers  and~  mifthers, 
uncles  and  aunts,  guardians  and  grandfathers, 
was  not  this  a  singular  view  fbi  a  young  man  to 
take  in  looking  at  such  a  nbject  ? 

But  in  bnth  George  «»  somewhat  afRicted 
by  a  ifif_  monfi,  in  this  matteLi  I  say  affiicted, 
because,  having  imaginauoB  and  ideality  to  lead 
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nhn'tohi^b  views,  he  had  nota  saf&dent  coonter- 
baUnce  in  his  finnness  of  cli^ricterr— If  his 
^tlicT  was  too  rouodane,  he  wa&.jgg  tians- 
cecdcDtaL  As  for  instance,  he  approved  at  the 
present  moment,  in  theory,  of  the  life  of  a  parish 
clergyman ;  bnt  could  he  have  commenced  the 
life  to-morrow,  he  would  at  once  have  sbrunk 
frorajtuteistgery. 

Tbey  did  not  understand  each  other;  pet- 
cetving  which,  Sr  lionel  gave  up  the  subject. 
He  was  determined  aot  to  make  himself  dis- 
agreeable to  his  ion.  He,  at  any  rate,  intended 
to  make  him  no  allowance,  to  give  him  no  for- 
tune, and  was  Hware,  therefore,  that  he  had-no 
light  to  interfere  otherwise  fhan  as  his  advice 
might  be  asked.  Nor  indeed  bad  he  any  wish 
to  do  so,  if  he  could  only  instil  into  the  >'oung 
■  ■  nun's  mind  a  few — not  precepts ;  precepts  arc 
hanb  and  disagreeable — a  few  comfortable 
friendly  hints  as  to  the  tremendom.  importance 
of  thejtame  which  might-iae-jlared-witfa-^r. 
George  Bertram,  senior.  If  he  could  only  do 
this  pleasantly,  and  without  offence  to  his  scm, 
be  would  attempt  nothing  further, 

Hs  tamed  the  conosisation,  and  they  talked 
agreeably  on  other  matters— of  Osfoid,  of  the 
Wilkinsons,  of  Harcouit,  and  by  degrees  also  a 
little  of  ancle  George. 

"What  sort  cf  a  house^does  my  brother  keep 
at  Hadley — eh,  George  ?  Dull  enough  it  used 
to  be.''  ^     ,^ 

"  WeU;  it  is  dull  Not  that  he  is  dull  him- 
self; I  can  alwa>-s  talk  to  my  uncle  when  he 
will  talk  to  me."  ' 

"  Sess  no  c3R>paiiy,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Not  much." 

"Never  goes  into  societj^iJ! 
"  He  dines  out  in  London  sometime^ ;  and 
sometimes  gives  dinners  toa* 
"What!  at  Uvems?" 

"Yes;  at  Black^Tall,  or  Greenwich,  or  some 
of  those  places.  I  have  been  at  his  dinners, 
and  he  never  spares  anything." 

"  He  doesn't  feel  his  years,  then  ?    He's  not 
infirm  ?  no  rheumatism  or  anything  of  that  sort 
— strong  on  his  le^s,  eh  ?  " 
"As  strong  as  you  are,  sit." 
"He's  ten  years  my  senior,  you  know." 
"Yes,  I  know  he  is.    He's  not  nearly  so 
young  a  man  as  yon  are;  but  I  really  think  h« 
is  as  strong     He's  a  wonderful  man  for  his 
j-ears,  certainly." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Sir  lionel. 
A  keen  judge  of  character,  however,  scrutinizing 
the  colonel  s  face  closely,  would  not  then,  have 
lead  much  warm  delight  therein  depicted. 
4  "  You  rather  like  him  on  the  whole,  then=-^h, 
fOeorge?" 

^      "Well;  I  really  think  I  do.     I  am  sure  I 
"  ought  to  like  him.     But——" 

"  Well,  George ;  speak  out.    You  and  I  need 
-  have  no  secrete" 

V     "Secrets*  no;  Fve  no  secieb    My  uncle  has 
a  way  of  saying  too  much  himself  about  what  hs 
.L  does  for  one."  "      " 

ii    **  Sends  in  the  bill  too  often— «h,  George  ?  " 
L    "If  it  is  to  be  a  bill,  let  him  say  to.     I 
;  Sot  me  shall  not   blame  him.    There  is  no 
reason  he  should  give  me  anything.     But  situ- 
ated as  I  have  been  at  Oiford,  it  would  have 
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been  almost  absurd  in  me  to  rcfiise  his  aHow- 
■  "  Qirite  absurd.'* 
"When  he  knew  I  was  coming  out  to  you,  he 
wade  PrJtchett— yon  know  Pritchett?" 
"And  his  handwriting— very  well  indeed." 
He    made    Pritchett   put    three   hundred 
pounds  to  my  credit;  that  \t-as  over  and  above 
my  allowance.    Well,  I  did  almost  make  up  my 
mmd  to  return  that ;  as  it  is,  I  have  not  touched 
It,  and  I  think  I  shall  repay  it> 

"For  heaven's  sake  do  no  such  thing.    It 
would  be  an  offence  which  he  would  never  for- 
give."   Sir  Lionel  idid  say  so  much  with  some- 
thmg  of  parental  eneigj-  in  his  tone  and  mann-r. 
"Yes,  sir;  but  to  be  told  of  it  I " 
"But  he  does  not  ask  you  to  pav  it  him  back 

again?"  

"  If  h  e  asks  you ;— is  not  that  the  same  thing? 
BatyoTi  hardly  understand  me,  or  him  either." 

"  I  think  I  understand  him,  George.   I  wonder 

wjcther  they  could  give  us  a  cup  of  coffee    . 

here  ? "  ■  h^ 

"Of  course  they  can ; "  and  George  rang  the    ■ 

"Perhaps  so;   but  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  whire\-er  Englishmen  frequent;  there  the     ■ 
coffee  15  spoilt.     Englijhmen,  as  far  as  I  can  see,    ; 
hare  a  parriality  for  chicory,  but  none  at  all  for 
coffee."  .j^ . 

"What  I  mean,  sir,  is  this.     Connected  as  I    '"-1 
and  my  node  are  together,  seeing  that  he  has  all  ■  J 
my  life——-"    Here  George  paused  a  moment.  -'  ,' 
lor  what  he  was  about  to  say  might  have  Seemed 
to  iacply  a  censurs  on  his  father. 
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"Paid  yooTscbool-tMlls,  and  alljtbat'.cort  of 
thinfb"  filled  in  Sir  LJoneL 

f  Yes;  as  he  has  always  done  that,  it  seemed 
so  natural  that  I  should  take  what  be  gave 
me."        . 

"Quite  nataraL  You  could  have  done  nothing 
else." 

"And  now  he  speaks  of  it  as  though— as 
thot)gh-'K>f  course  I  am  under  an  obligation  to 
him— 4  very  deep  obligation.  I  andccstand 
that,  and  should  not  fret  at  it.  But  be  thinksi 
of  it  as  though  I  had  been  to  blame  in  spending 
his  monqr.  When  I  see  him  next,  hell  say 
sometbing  of  the  same  sort  about  that  three 
hundred  pounds.  AU  I  can  do  is  to  remind 
him  that  I  did  not  ask  for  it,  and  lell  him  that 
he  may  have  it  back  again." 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  George,"  said  Sir 
Uonel,  who  regarded  arlittle  less  than  lunacy 
on  his  son's  part  this  declared  intention  to  re- 
fund money  to  a  rich  man,  "I  know  very  well 
what  yoa  mean.  It  is  disagreeable  to  be 
reminded  of  money  that  yoa  have  spent." 

".But  I  haven't  spent  it" 

"Well,  of- money  that  you  have  received. 
But  what  can  you  do  ?  It  is  not  your  fault. 
As  you  truly  say,  it  would  be  absurd  and  un- 
grateful too  if  yoji  were  to  decline  to  take  such 
•  trifles  from  your  own  uncle,  especially  seeing 
what  he  has  done  for  you.  '  It  is  his  manner, 
and  that  was  b1wb)-s  disagreeable,  esped!,Hy  in 
money  matters."  And  so  having  .given  to  his  . 
son  the  best  advice  he  had  to  offer.  Sir  Lionel 
sipped  his  coffee,  "Veiy  bad — veiy  bad, 
-  indeed;  it  always  is  at  these  English  plicts. 
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If  I  could  have  tny  own  ynj,  I  would  almys 
keep  out  of  Encluh  haunts."    In  this  lespect 

' .  Sir  Lionel  had  had  his  own  way  during  the 

"  Cgreater  portion  of  his  life. 

'  , .    Before  they  parted  foi  the  eYcning,  George 

a^'commuDicated  to  his  father  the  great  fact  of 
Miss  Todd's  picnic  as  settled  for  the  next  day ; 
and  Sr  Lionel  expressed  himself  as  nilling  to 
make  one  of  the  party  if  Miss  Todd  could  be 
induced  to  extend  to  him  the  light  of  her  coun- 
tenance. On  this  bead  young  Bertram,  though 
:bis  own  acquaintance  had  certainly  been  shoit, 
thought  that  he  mi^ht  take  on  himself  to  answer. 
IPeopIe  soon  get  inUmate  with  each  other  at  such 
places  as  Jerusalem.  When  you  have  been  up 
the  Great  Pyramid  with  a  lady,  the  chances  are 
you  knov  moie  about  her  tlun  you  would  do 
from  a  year's  acquaintance  fostered  by  a  SomC 
London  parties;  and  a  journey  up  the  Nile  with 
a  man  may  be  considered  quite  equal  to  three 
yean  spent  together  at  the  same  college, — that  is, 
■jf  the  fetlow-tiaTcllers  be  young.  After  a  certain 
ag^  men  never  become  reoUy  intimate,  let  their 
reEatloss  with  each  other  be  ever  so  close. 
.  "There  will  be  a  Miss  Baiter  there,  sir,  who 
says  she  knows  yon ;  and  a  '^tisr^WaddiogtoQf  a 
verf  fine  giii,  who  at  any  rate  knows  my  name." 
"  What  I  C-awliofe.W^ddin|ton  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Caroline  WaSSSgron;" 
"  She  is  a  waxd-oL^i^jucle.'' 
"  So  Miss  Baker  tells  me ;  but  I  never  heard 
my  unde  .jnention  them.  Indeed,  he  never 
nentioiu  anythihg." 

•\   "It  will  bis  very  desirable  that  you  should 
iisow  Miss  Waddington,    There  is  no  saying 
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whit  Toor  mde  iii«T  S»  "i* ''''  """J- ,  ^«?; 
rrgTS.  the  pioii'  i  <»lT  I  bop.  th.  pUc  I. 


CHAPTER  IX 
.      MISS  TOPtfS  MCMIC 

THAT  ralKT  of  obubiDg  permission  for  Sir 
L  onil  to  Join  the  picnic  »«  not  found  d.fBciflt 
o  °™gin,o>t  Gooilookiog,  Pl<»»«-»»- 
reredSi?  Uoncls,  -.ho  bo.  tho  Qno'""""- 
Son  lUid  have  plemnt  milit^y  "Ws  mth 
S?  .'re  we£ome^.ongh  at  snch  parties  » 
iS  ewQ  though  the?  be  .iity  ye«"  of  age. 
m=i  GeSrBrmenti<Sed  the  .natter  »  Mm 

Sdi  iSt  tody  <l=cl«rf  •■""'/■  ^="s''  '^: 

^fhi^  iking  upon  b™"  ""=  ''"''°'°  ** 
S^old  aeJaintanJe;  ^  so  that  n.i..er  ™ 

■T^  «.,  not  f  b.  .  targe  one.    Th.« 
,„  MiiTidd,  the  compounder  of '^ •  ■°^J«'> 

-jrA^!itS?s:'MVffi;4£ 

SL."  ""STbe'u^-bS^Ssf  iT.^ 
Sy^leWd  of  »».  »ytb.t  sheuanted 
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to  many  him ;  but  ahe  did  not  care  a  stmw  what 
people  said;  if  she  found  Sir  Lionel  agreeable, 
she  would  throw  herself  in  his  way."  So  she 
told  Miss  Baker — with  perhaps  more  counge 
than  the  occasion  required. 

Then  there  was  Mn.  and  Miss  Jones.  Miss 
Jones  was  the  young  lady  who  lost  her  parasol 
on  the  Mount  of  Offence,  and  so  recklessly 
charged  the  Arab  chiklien  of  Siloam  with  the 
theft.  Mr.  Jones  was  also  in  Jerusalem,  but 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  attend  at  Miss  Todd's 
behest  He  was  steadily  engaged  in  antiquarian 
researches,  being  minded  to  bring  out  to  the 
woHd  aoine  startling  new  theory  as  to  certain 
points  in  Bible  chronology  and  topography. 
He  always  went  about  the  city  with  a  trowel 
-and  a  big  set  of  tablets ;  and  certain  among  the 
more  enthusiastic  of  the  visitors  to  Jera^em 
-bad  put  him  down  as  an  infidel.  . 
■■-■There  were  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter — a 
'bridegroom  and  bride^  now  on  their  wedding 
-trip;  a  somewhat  fashionable  couple,  who  were 
rboth  got  up  with  coQsIderable  attention  as  to 
«ri»ital  costume.     MrsL  Hnnter  seemed  to  think 

\a  p)od  deatsbouther  ttocisers,  and  Mr.  Hunter's 
mmd  was  equally  tai;en  up  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  ctased  to  wear  any. .  They  had  a  knowing 
wa^  of  putting  on  their  turbans,  and  carried 
their  sashes  gracefolly;  those,  however,  who 
bad  seen  Mr.  Hunter  roll  himself  into  his  sash, 
vers  of  ofunion  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
suSet  fix>m  vertigo  in  his  head.^<  Miss  Saker 
and  her  niece  had  fallen  in  with  these  people, 
and  were  considered  to  be  of  the  same  party. 
There  was  a  clergyman  to  be  there,  one  ilr. ' 
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Cruse,  the  genrteman  who  tad  been  so  keenly 
annoyed  at  the  absence  of  potatoes  from  the 
dinner  board.  He  was  traveling  m  charge  ofa. 
young  gentleman  of  fortune,  a  Mr.  Pott,  by 
whose  fond  parents  the  joint  expense  of  the 
excursion  was  defrayed.  Mr.  Cruse  was  a 
University  man,  of  course;  had  been  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  piqued  him- 
self much  on  being  far  removed  from  the  dangers 
of  Puscyism.  He  was  a  man  not  of  a  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  seemed  to  find  that  from 
Dan  to  Beershcba  everything  in  truth  was  barren. 
He  was  gocd-looking,  unmarried,-  not  without 
some  talent,  and  seemed  to  receive  from  the 
ladies  there  assembled  more  attention  than  his 
merits  altogether  deserved. 

Mr.  M'Gabbery  had  talked  of  not  gomg,  but 
had  been  over-persuaded  by  the  good-natured 
Miss  Todd.  He  had  become  almost  over- 
whelmed by  the  inlematy  of  Ws  feelings  m 
regard  to  the  sacred  associations  of  the  place, 
since  George  Bertram  had  contrived  to  seat  him- 
self between  Miss  Baker  and  Miss  Waddmgton. 
Up  to  that  moment,  no  one  had  been  memer 
than  he.  He  had,  so  he  had  flattered  bimselt 
altogether  cut  out  Mr.  Cruse  in  that  special 
quarter,  the  good  graces  namdy  of  those  tw6 
ladies,  and  had  been  prepared  to  take  on  his 
own  shoulders  all  the  hard  work  of  the  picnig. 
But  now  things  were  altered  with  himj  he  had 
some  doubts  whether  the  sacredneas  of  the 
valley  would  not  be  desecrated  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeduig.  ^^  consulted  Mr.  Ctuse  on  the  matter. 
Hi^erto  these  gentlemen  had  not  been  close 
friends;   but   ooir  they  allied  tfieneelves  as 
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»[aitut  K  common  enemy.  Mr.  Ciuie  did  not 
cate  much  for  associations,  seemed  indeed  to 
think  that  any  Bpedal  attention  to  sacred  places 
savoured  of  idolatry,  and  professed  himself  will- 
mg  to  eat  hit  dinner  on  any  of  the  hills  or  in 
«ny  fcf  the  valleys  round  Jerusalem.  Fortified 
with  so  good  an  opinion,  and  relying  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  purpMc,  Mr.  M'Gabbery  gave 
w»y,  and  renewed  his  offers  of  assistance  to 
,    SUss  Todd. 

There  was  also  Mr.  Pott,  Mr.  Crase's  young 
ch«ge,  the  son  of  a  man  largely  engaged  in  the 
linen  trade ;  a  youth  against  vhom  very  little 
can  be  alleged.  His  time  at  present  was  chiefly  . 
given  up  10  waiting  on  Miss  Jones ;  and,  luckier 
in  this  respect  than  his  tutor,  Mr.  Cruse,  he 
■     had  no  rival  to  interfere  with  his  bliss: 

Miss  Baker  and  Miss  Waddington  made  up 
the  party.  Of  the  former,  little  more  need  be 
said,  and  that  little  should  be  all  in  her  praise. 
She  was  a.  lady-like,  soft-roannered,  easy-tem- 
pered woman,  devottd  to  her  niece,  but  not 
strongly  addicted  to  personal  exertions  on  her 
own  part.  The  fact  that  she  was  now  at  Jeru- 
sdem,  so  far  away  from  her  own  comfortable 
drawing-room,  sufficiently  proved  that  she  was 
devoted  to  her  niece. 

And  now  for  Caroline  Waddington,  our 
flaaSipfTfnUiitnii.  Her  qualities,  attributes, 
and  virfiiesmust  be  pven  more  in  detail  than 
those  of  her  companions  at  the  picnic,  seein<* 
that  she  is  destined  to  fill  a  prominent  place 
apon  out  canvas. 

At  the  tiae  of  which  we  are  speaking,  she 
might  perhaps  be  twenty  year*  of  age;  but  her 
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general  appearance,  her  figmt,  and  especially 
(he  strong  character  marked  in  her  face,  woiild 
have  led  one  10  suspect  mat  she  was  older. 
She  was  certainly  at  that  time  a  beautiful  girl — 
very  beautiful,  handsome  in  the  outline  of  her 
foce,  graceful  and  digniiied  in  her  mien,  nay, 
sometimes  almost  majestic — a  Juno  rather  than 
a  Venus.  But  any  Paris  who  might  reject  her, 
awed  by  the  rigour  of  her  dignity,  would  know 
at  the  time  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  judgment. 
She  was  tall,  but  not  so  tall  as  to  be  unfunininc 
in  her  height;  Her  head  stood  nobly  on  her 
shoulders,  giving  to  her  bnst  that  ease  and 
grace  of  which  sculptors  ate  so  fond,  and  of 
which  tight-laced  stays  are  so  utterly  subversive. 
Her  hair  was  very  dark — not  black,  but  the 
darkest  shade  of  brown,  and  was  worn  lu  simple 
rolls  aa  the  side  of  her  face;  It  was  very  long 
and  very  glossy,  soft  as  the  richest  sUk,  and 
gifced  apparently  with  a  delightful  aptitude  to 
keep  itsdf  in  order.  No  stray  jagged  ends 
wotdd  show  themselves  if  by  chance  she  re- 
moved her  bonnet,  nor  did  it  even  look  as 
though  it  had  been  premaoirely  crushed  and 
required  to  be  afresii  puffed  out  by  some  heid- 
dresset's  mechanism.  She  had  the  forehead  of 
a  Juno;  white,  broad,  and  straight ;  not  shining 
as  are  some  foreheads,  whidt  seem  as  though 
as  insnflScient  allowance  of  skin  had  been 
vouchsafed  for  their  coverii^.  It  was  a  fore- 
head on  which  an  angel  mi^t  long  to  press  hia 
lips — if  angeb  have  lips,  and  if,  as  we  have 
been  told,  they  do  occasionally  descend  from 
theur  starry  heights  to  lore  the  daughters  of 
mea.  ,  '      -    . 
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Not  would  an  ai^el  with  a  sbsde  of  humim 
passioa  la  bis  teiDperznieiit  have  been  con- 
tented with  her  forehead.  Her  mouth  had  all 
the  lichness  of  ^outh,  and  the  full  enticing 
curves  and  ruby  colour  of  Anglo-Saxon  beauty, 
Caroline  Waddington  was  no  pale,  passionless 
goddess  ;  her  graces  and  perfections  were 
bum&n,  and  in  being  bo  were  the  more  dan- 
gerous  to  humanity.  Her  forehead  we  have 
said)  or  should  have  said,  was  perfect;  we  dare 
not  affirm  quite  so  much  in  praise  of  her 
month :  there  was  sometimes  a  hardness  th^e, 
not  in  the  Unes  of  the  feature  itselfj  but  in  the 
expression  which 'it  conveyed,  a  want  of  tcn- 
doness,  perhaps  of  trust,  and  too  much  self- 
confidence,  it  may  be,  for  a  woman's  character. 
The  teeth  within  it,  however,  were  never  excelled 
by  any  that  ever  graced  the  face  of  a  woman. 

Her  nose  was  not  quite  Grecian ;  had  it 
been  so,  her  face  might  have  been  fairer,  but  it 
irould  certainty  have  been  less  expressive.  Nor 
oould  it  be  called  relrotusk,  but  it  had  the 
slightest  possible  tendency  in  that  direction; 
and  the  -nostriU  were  more  open,  more  ready 
to  lireathe  forth  hashes  of  indignation  than  is 
ever  the  case  with  a  truly  Grecian  nose. 

The  contour  of  her  i^ce  waa  admirable : 
nothing  could  exceed  in  beauty  the  lines  of  bet 
cheeks  or  the  shape  and  softness  of  her  chin. 
These  who  were  fastidious  in  their  require- 
inests  might  ot^ect  to  them  that  they  bore  no 
oiiffp'^ ;  but  after  olL  it  b  only  prettiness  that 
reqoiies  a  dimple :  fuU-blown  beauty  wants  no 
sucii  adventitious  aid. 

£ut  fccr  eves  \    ^iss  'S^'addiagton's  eyes  1 
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The  eyes  are  the  poet's  strongest  fortress ;  it  is 
for  their  description  that  he  most  gathers  up 
his  forces  and  puts  forth  all  his  strength.  \Vhat 
of  her  eyes?  Well,  her  eyes  were  bnght 
enough,  large  enough,  well  set  in  her  head. 
They  were  clever  eyes  too— nay,  honest  eyes 
also,  which  is  better.  But  they  were  not  softly 
feminine  eyes.  They  never  hid  themselves 
beneath  their  soft  fringes  when  too  curiously 
looked  into,  as  a  young  girl  at  her  window  half 
hides  herself  behind  her  curuin.  They  were 
bold  eyes,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  the  word 
would  signify  too  much  in  their  dispraise; 
daring  eyes,  I  would  r:ither  say,  courageous, 
expressive,  never  shrinking,  sometimes  also 
auspicious.  They  were  fit  rather  for  a  inan 
than  f«  so  beautiful  a  girt  as  our  Canwine 
Waddington. 

But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  grace  about 
her  was  her  walk.  "  Vera  inccssu  patuit  Dea."  ■ 
Alas !  bow  few  women  can  walk  I  how  many 
are  wilniUy  averse  to  attempting  any  such 
motion !  They  icufHe,  they  trip,  the>'  trot, 
they  amble,  th^  waddle,  they  crawl,  they  drag 
themselves  on  painfully,  as  though  the  fiounccs 
and  ftubelows  around  'them  were  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  easy,  gracefiil  motion  :  but,  except  in 
Spain,  they  rarely  walk.  In  ttita  respect  our 
heroine  was  equal  to  an  Andalnnan. 

Such  and  so  great  werf-Miw-Waddirgton'a 
outward  graces.  Some  atttmpt  must  also  be 
made  to  tell  of  those  inner  stores  with  which 
this  gallant  vessel  was  freighted  j  for,  after  all, 
the  outward  bravery  is  not  everything  with  a 
woman.    It  may  be  that  a  man  in  selecting  his 
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wife  iare]y  looks  for  much  dse; — for  that  in 

addition,  of  couise,  to  money.;  but  though  he 

hss~bsd1cedibriitt4e  £ke^-some  other  things  do 

frequently  force  themselves  on   hfa  attention 

soon  after  the  knot  is  tied ;  and  as  Caroline 

Waddington  will  appear  in  these  p:iges  as  wife 

as  well  as  maid,  as  a  man's  comp:mion  as  well 

as  his  plaything,  it  may  be  well  to  say  now 

something  as  to  her  fitness  for  such  occupation. 

We  will  say,  then,  that  she  was  perhaps  even 

more  remarkable  for  her  strength  of  mind  than 

for  her  beauty  of  person.     At  present,  she  was 

a  gill   of  twenty,  and  hardly  knew  Jier  own 

power;  but  the  time  was  to  come  iSien  she 

should  know  it  and  should  use  it     She  w^ 

possessed  of  a  stubborn,  enduring,  manly  will'; 

capable  of  conquering  much,  and  not  to  ba 

conquered  easily.    She  had  a  mind  which,  iP 

rightly  directed,  might  achieve  great  and  good 

thingt^  but  of  which  it  might  be  predicted  Uiat 

it  would  certainly  achieve  something,  and  that 

if  not  directed  for  good,  it  might  not  improbably 

^     direct  itself  for  eviL      It  was  impossible  that 

~;"^  she  should  ever  grow  into  a  piece  of  domestic 

j^  foRiiiur^  coEtcn^  to  adapt  itself  to  such  uses 

-  :.  as  a  marital  t)Tant  might  think  fit  to  require  of 

*  "Ht    If  destined  to  fall  into  good  han(Ji_jhe 

£  ;  might  become  a  happy,  loving  wife_;jMi,it  was 

qmte~j«,jKffisiblg^.it  ghe  ahgold^  bfr-neither 

""tftpt^jor  loving.  * 

Lijte  moit~6ffier  girls,  she  no  doubt  thonght 
much  of  what  might  be  her  lot  in  love — thought 
much  of  lo'/ing,  though  she  had  never  yet  toved. 
It  has  been  said  that  her  turn  of  mind  was 
raaaly;  but  it  must  not  on  that  account  be 
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imagined  that  her  wishes  and  aspirations  were 
at  present  other  than  fenuoine.  Her  heart  and 
feelings  were  those  of  a  ffH,  at  any  rate  as  yet ; 
but  her  will  and  disposition  were  masculine  in 
their  firmness. 

For  one  so  j-oung,  she  had  great  and  jjanger— 
ous  faults  of  character — great,  oa  being  injurious 
to  her  happiness;   and  dangerous,   as  being 
likely  to  grow  with  her  yeirs.     Her  faults  were  , 
not  young  faults.    Though  true  herself,  she  was  ^' 
suspicious  of  others;  ttio^lt  'Im^lwurthy,  she  \ 
was  not  trustful :  and  what  person  who  is  not   I 
trustful  ever  remains  trustKPrthy?    Who  can  be    \ 
fit  for  confidence  who  caaaot  himself  confide?    \ 
She  was  imperious,  too,  when  occasion  offered     1 
itself  to  her  proud  spirit.    With  her  aunt,  whom     \ 
she  loved,  she  was  not  so.   Hershewascontent     \ 
to  persuade,  using  a  soft  nnce  and  a  soft  eye ; 
but  with  those  whom  she  oiuld  not  persuade 
and  vrished  to  rule,  her  Toice  was  sometimes 
stem  enough,  and  her  eye  bi  from  soft. 

She  was  a  deer  girl,  capable  of  talking  well, 
and  possessed  of  more  inbxmation  than  most 
young  ladies  of  the  same  age.    She^tyad  bcew — 
at  an  excellent  school,  if  any  schools  are  realty 
excellent  for  young  ladies;  but  there  was, never- 
theless, something  in  her  Mtjit  of  thought^idly 
suitable  to^ejoftness  of  gidhood.    She"Oooli_ 
speak  of  saaed "thmga  -wah  anmoAi^g  spiiii, 
the  mockery  of  philosophy  nI&efthSiiiHyoutH;  | 
she  bad  little  or  no  enthsaasm,  though  there  ^ 
was  passion  enough  deep  seated  in  her  bosom ;  ( 
■he  suffered  from  no  iranscendeotalism ;  she 
saw  nothing  through  a  halo  <tf  poetic  inspiration :     ,' 
among  the  various  tioTs  of  &r  atmosphere  there 
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Mas  no  rose  colour ;  she  pieferred  vit  to  poetty ; 
and  her  smile  was  cynicat  rather  than  joyous. 

Now  I  hftve  desciibed  my  Jomta  /rimisnina, 

^j-    with  haid^  sufficient  detail  for  my  own  satis- 

^facdon,  doubtless  with  for  too  much  for  yours, 

oh,  my  reader  I    It  must  be  added,  however, 

that  she  wu  an  orphan ;  that  she  lived  entirely 

with  her  aunt,  Miss  Baker;  that  her  father  had 

'  been  in  early  life  a  sort  of  paitnec  with  Mr. 

GecHge  Bertram ;  that  Mr.  George  Bertram  was 

her  guardian,  though  he  had  hitherto  taken  hut 

fittle  trouble  in  looking   after  her,  whatever 

trouble  he  may  have  taken  in  looking  after  her 

roODcy;    and    that    she  was    possessed    of  a 

moderate    fortune,  say  about    four    thousand 

pounds. 

A  picnic  undertaken  from  Jerusalem  roust  in 
some  respect*  be  unlike  any  picnic  elsewhere. 
Ladies  cannot  be  carried  to  it  in  carriages, 
because  at  Jerusalem  there  are  no  cBiriages; 
□or  can  ihe  pro\-isions  be  conveyed  even  in 
orts,  fcff  at  Jenisaiem  there  are  no  carts.  The 
stock  of  comestibles  was  therefore  packed  in 
lumpers  on  a  camel's  back,  and  sent  ofT  to  the 
valiey  by  one  route,  whereas  Miss  Todd  and 
her  fiieiids  went  on  hoiseback  and  on  dookey- 
baci  by  another  and  a  longer  road. 

It  may  as  wdl  be  mendoned  that  Miss  Todd 
was  a  lit^'  ashamed  of  the  magnitude  to  which 
her  mtdectaking  had  attained.  Her  original 
ptan  had  merely  been  this : — that  she  and  a 
fdw  others  should  ri>fe  through  the  valleys  round 
the  city,  and  sent  a  basket  of  sandwiches  to 
meet  them  at  some  hun^  point  on  the  road. 
Now  there  was  a  certigt  of  eleven  peisoos, 
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ewauftve  of  the  groom-boys,  a  boiled  ham, 
sundry  chickens,  hard-boifcd  efflft  and  cham- 
pagne. Miss  Todd  was  .omewhat  ashamed  of 
^  Here,  in  England,  one  would  hardly  m- 
aaeurate  a  mcnic  to  Kcnssl  Green,  or  the  High- 
^g"^>j;^nor  select  the  tc«nba  of  our 
departed  great  ones  as  a  shdter  under  whi^  to 
SS^e-s  corks.  But  MtssTodd  b««trf  of 
Wgh  spirits:  when  thb  little fifficulty  had  been 
S?  Rested  to  her  by  ^  M'Gabbery.she 
Sad  ^cd  at  it.  and  had  enlarg^  her  circle 
in  a  spirit  of  mild  bravado.  Then  chance 
had  d«ie  more  for  her;  and  now  she  was 
doomed  to  preside  over  a  laige  party  of  '« J" 
lers  immediately  over  the  ashes  of  James  the 

None  but  EnRlishmen  or  Englishwomen  do 
such  things  as  this.  To  odier  people  u.  wanting 
sufficient  pluck  for  such  enterprises ;  is  wanting 
ataoTceriun  mixture  of  6m,  honest  mdepen-. 
dence.  and  bad  taste.  Let  us  go  lOto  some 
SSS  on  the  Continent-in  Italy,  we  mil  say 
—where  the  walb  of  the  churches  stUl  boast  of 
the  great  works  of  the  great  masters.— Loo.i  at 
that  man  standing  on  the  very  altar-step  w.i.lc 
the  priest  is  saying  hU  mass;  lot*  at  his  gray 
rfio^g-coat,  his  thick  shoes,  hw  wjd^«ake 
w  stuck  under  one  arm,  and  his  stick  under 
the  other,  while  he  holds  bis  opera-glass  to  hw 
eves.  How  he  shuffles  abort  to  get  the  best 
limt  of  sight,  quite  indijafaent  as-to  clergy  or 
laitT  I  AU  that  beU-ringinfc  mcense-flinging. 
and  bteast-striking  is  nothing  to  hm:  be  nu 
paid  dearly  to  be  brought  <»»*«;  *'f>^  ?;"<*. 
the  guide  who  is  kneeling  a  htde  behind  him; 
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he  a  gmng  to  pay  the  sacristan  who  attends 
luin ;  he  is  quite  ready  to  pay  the  priest  himself, 
u  the  pn«t  would  only  signify  his  wish  that 
war;  but  he  has  come  there  to  see  that  fresco, 
ana  see  It  he  win :  respecting  that  he  will  soon 
b»w  more  than  cither  the  priest  or  his  wor- 
shippers. Perhaps  some  servant  of  the  church, 
coming  to  him  with  submissive,  almost  suppliant 
gesture  bf^  him  to  step  back  just  for  one 
moment.  The  lover  of  art  glares  at  him  with 
insisted  look,  and  hardly  deigns  to  notice  him 
liirther :  he  merely  turns  his  eye  to  his  Munay, 
puts  his  hat  down  on  the  altar-step,  and  goes  on 
rtudying  his  subject.  All  the  world— German, 
Frnichman,  Italian,  Spaniard— all  men  of  all 
nations  know  that  that  ngly  gray  shooling-coat 
must  contain  an  Englishman.  He  cares  for  no 
one;  If  any  one  u^ts  him,  he  can  do  raudi 
towMds  nghdng  himself;  and  if  more  be  wanted, 
to  he  not  Lord  Malmesbuiy  or  Lord  Clarendon 
at  his  back  ?  But  what  would  thb  Englishman 
say  if  his  place  of  worship  were  disturbed  by 
•ome  wandering  Italian? 

It  was  somewhat  in  this  way  with  Miss  Todd 
She  knew  that  what  she  was  abouirt6  do  was 
mher  absurd,  but  she  had  the  blood  of  the 
Todds  warm  at  her  heart.  The  Todds  n-ere  a 
people  not  easily  frightened,  and  Miss  Todd 
was  not  going  to  disgrace  her  lineage.  True, 
ifte  had  not  mtended  to  feed  twelve  people 
over  a  Jewish  sepulchre,  but  as  the  twelve 
people  had  assembled,  lookiug  to  her  for  food, 
sne  was  not  the  woman  :o  send  them  away  fast- 
™/.'  2?  «*  Sallantly  led  the  nay  through  the  gate 
«  Jafli,  Sir  Uonel  attending  her  on  a  donkey. 
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When  once  out  of  the  town,  they  turned 
sharp  to  the  left.  Their  path  lay  through  the 
valley  of  Gihon,  through  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
down  among  those  strange,  open  sepulchres, 
deeply  excavated  in  caves  on  the  mountain- 
sides—sepulchres quite  unlike  those  below  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  There  they  are  all 
covered,  each  stone  marking  a  grave;  but  here 
they  lie  in  open  catacombs— m  caves,  at  least, 
of  whidi  the  entrance  is  open.  The  haidy 
stranger  crawling  in  may  lay  his  hand  within 
the  cell — nay,  may  crawl  up  into  it  if  he  will — 
in  which  have  mouldered  the  bones  of  some 
former  visitor  to  Jerusalem.  For  this,  so  saith 
tradition,  is  the  field  purchased  with  the  reward 
of  iniquity.  It  was  the  burying-place  for 
strangers,  Aceldama,  the  field  of  blood. 

But  where  be  these  bones  now?  for  the  cata- 
combs are  mostly  empty.  Mr.  Pott,  descending 
as  far  as  he  could  into  the  deepest  of  them,  did 
at  last  bring  forth  a  skull  and  two  [arts  of  a 
bati-bone;  did  present  the  former  with  much 
grace  to  Miss  Jones,  who,  on  beholding  it,  very 
nearly  fell  from  off  her  donkey. 

"  For  shame,  Pott,"  said  Mr.  Cntse.  *'  How 
could  you  handle  anything  so  disgusting  ?  You 
are  desecrating  the  grave  of  some  unfortunate 
Mussulman  who  has  probably  died  within  the 
last  fifty  years."  Mr.  Cruse  was  always  intent 
on  showing  that  he  belie^-ed  none  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country. 

"  It  was  quite  dreadful  of  you,  Mr.  Pott,"  said 
Miss  Jones;  "quite  dreadful  I  Indeed,  I  don't 
know  what  you  would  not  do.  But  I  am  quite 
BUfc  he  was  never  a  ^lahomedan."  ■ 
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"H«  looked  like  a  Jew,  didn't  be?"  said' 
Pott. 

"Ohl  !  did  not  see  the  lace;  but  he 
certainly  either  a  Jew  or  a  Cbn&tiaii.  Only 
think.  Peiliaps  those  remains  have  been  ±ere 
for  neaiiy  eighteen  hundred  years.  Is  it  not 
wonderful?  Mamma,  it  was  just  herejhat  I 
lost  my  parasol"  - 

Sir  Lionel  had  headed  the  cavalcade  with 
Itliss  Todd,  but  George  Bertram  was  true  to  his 
new  friends.  Miss  Baker  and  Mbs  Waddington. 
So  also,  for  a  time,  were  Mi.  M'Gabbeiy  and 
Mr.  Cruse.  As  the  aunt  and  niece  rode  beside 
each  other,  a  great  part  of  this  gallant  attention 
fell  upon  the  former.  Indeed,  the  easiest  way 
of  addressing  the  beauty  was  often  found  to  be 
through  the  beauty's  aunt;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  M'Gabbeiy  would  not 
have  retreated  long  since  in  despair,  but  for  the 
scintilla tions  of  cinlity  which  fell  to  him  from 
Miss  Baker's  good-humour.  He  had  had  the 
good  foTtorii:  of  some  previous  days'  journeying 
with  them  on  hscseback  through  the  desert, 
and  had  found  thit  privilege  gave  him  an  in- 
estimable advantage  orer  Mr.  Cruse,  vhiy 
should  it  not  also  sufSce  as  regarded  this  new- 
comer? He  had  held  much  commune  with 
himself  on  the  subject  that  morning;  had  called 
himself  to  task  for  his  own  pusillanimity,  and 
had  then  fortiEed  his  courage  with  the  old 
reflection  about  fair  laities  and  flint  hearts — 
and  also  with  a  glass^  of  brandy.  He  was  there- 
fore disposed  to  make  himself  very  un^easant 
to  ^toor  George  if  occasion  should  require, 

"  How  delighted  you  must  hare  been  to 
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BAer,  "because  papa  prophesied  that  I  should 
be  an  old  maid.    It  v^s  very  hard  on  me,  for  ' 
hU  prophecy  no  doubt  brought  about  the  Tact." 

"But  the  fact  is  no  fact  as  yet,"  said  Mr. 
M'Gabbery,  with  a  smirking  gallaatry  for  which 
he  ought  to  hare  been  kicked. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  M'Gabbery,"  said 
Miss  Waddington.  "  It  is  quite  an  established 
fact.  My  aunt  vcill  never  hare  tny  consent  to 
maity;  and  I  am  suie  she  will  ne%'cr  dream  t^ 
ludi  a  thing  irithout  it." 

"And  so  Mr.  M'Gabbery's  hopes  in  that 
direction  are  all  at  an  end,"  said  George,  who 
was  now  able  to  speak  to  CaJvline  withcut  being . 
heard  by  the  others. 

"  I  declare  I  think  he  has  entertained  some 
such  idea,  for  he  never  leaves  my  aunt  alone  for 
a.  minute;  He  has  been  %-ery  civil,  very ;  but, 
Mr.  Bertram,  perhaps  you  know  that  a  vny 
dvil  man  may  be  a  bore." 

"He  always  is,  I  think.  No  man  is  really 
liked  who  is  ever  ready  to  run  on  messages  and 
tie  up  pircels.  It  is  generally  conadered  that 
a  man  knows  his  own  value,  and  that,  if  he  be 
willing  to  do  such  work,  sudt  wcnrk  is  fit  for 
him." 

"You  never  do  anything  to  oblige,  then?" 

'Very  rarely;  at  least,  sot  in  the  little 
domestic  lin&  If  one  icould  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  picking  a  bdy  out  (^  a  fire,  or  saving 
her  from  the  dutches  of  an  Italian  hnvti,  or 
getUng  her  a  fortune  of  twen^  tbonsand  pounds, 
one  would  bs  inclined  to  do  it  In  such  cases, 
there  would  be  no  contempt  mixed  up  with  the 
lady's  gratitude.     But  ladies  are  never  really 
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grateful  to  a  man  for  tummg  himself  into  a   ^  * 
flimkj'." 

"Ah  I  I  like  to  be  attended  to  aU  the  same." 

■  "Then  there  is  Mr.  M'Gabbery.  Half  a 
smile  will  keep  him  at  your  feet  the  whole  day." 

Mr.  M'Gabbery  and  poor  Miss  Baker  were 
now  walking  behind  them,  side  by  side.  But 
his  felicity  in  this  respect  was  not  at  all  sufS- 
dent  for  that  gentleman.  In  their  long  journey 
from  £^pt,  he  and  Miss  Waddington  had  always 
been  within  speaking  distance;  and  who  was 
the  stranger  of  today  that  was  thus  to  come 
And  separate  them  ? 

^Miss  Waddington,"  he  cried,  "do  you 
remember  when  your  horse  stumbled  in  the 
sand  at  El  Arish  ?  Ah  I  what  a  pleasant  day 
that  was  r 

■  '*But  yon  have  not  recalled  it  by  a  Tery 
fJeasing  incident.  I  was  very  nearly  being 
thrown  out  of  my  saddle." 

"  And  how  we  had  to  wait  far  our  dinner  *t 
Gaia  till  the  camels  came  up?"  And  Mr. 
M'Gabbei)',  urging  on  his  horse,  brought  him 
up  once  more  abrca:!t  with  that  of  Miss 
Waddington. 

•*  I  shall  soon  have  as  great  a  horror  of  Gaza 
as  Samson  had,"  said  she,  latto  voce.  "  I  almost 
feel  myself  alrecdy  in  bonds  under  Philbtian 
yokewhcner-r  it  is  mentioned," 

"Talking  (if  recollections,  that  journey  will 
certucly  b«  among  the  sminiest  of  my  ItGe's 
raemories,"  said  Mr.  M'Gabbery. 

•'  Ii  was"  sunny,  certamly,"  said  Miss  Wad- 
■  Kington  ;  for  tb=  ke::t  of  the  desert  had  been 
oppressive. 
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oflhemuib«tyou,-saidthetiitor.  "Since 
L^riK  ■"°  °°'  '""'  '  I"™  «"  no  one 
JoS^a*'"  "■''  "*  '""'  "  """^  srace  n 

Mrs.  Hunter  looked  doim  well  pleased  to 
ter  ancles  .h.ch  were  covered,  .nd  needed  lo 
Be  coraed,  by  no  nding-habit  "I  was  not 
ninbng  to  mnch  of  myself  u  of  Mr.  Hunter. 
tbUtod  "°°  "''■  "'■  '^'°""  ""  ootliing  in 
Mtl'lSe!'"'"'  '"''°*^  from  Chraadom, 

"But  I  WIS  speaking  of  gentlemen's  loOets, 
Dont  you  Hunk  the  TnrBsh  dress  verr  be- 
coming? I  deelarei  I  shaU  never  bear  ti  see 
^Ja^^again  m   >  coat  and  waistcoat  and 

~,iiS"  ke.J'O"  '"  an  ordinaiy  silk  gown, 
puffed  out  with  a  crinoline." 
K.o'^5."'  '  '"PPose  we  must  live  in  the 
East  altogether  then.  I  am  sure  I  rfiould 
~«  object.  I  know  one  thing-I  Zll 
n«er  endure  to  put  a  bomiet  on  my  head 

iJlSlL  'H"i  ","•  "°"''°«  "f  '!"'  sort.  I 
imagine.  I  don't  quite  know  who  he  it ;  but 
that  young  man  is  his  son." 

"They  say  he's  very  clever,  don't  they?" 

■av  wf  iV*  '^'  "''  "tiaiMffimea  I  dare 
say,  which  goes  towards  taiing  rlSTdeirree." 

a-?^h^si5^:"'^°°=*™-"'"^"' 
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«  Miss  WaddiDgton  seems  very  much  nattten 
with  him ;  don't  you  think  so  ?  "* 

"Miss  Waddington  is  a  beautiful  giri;  and 
variable — as  heautiful^irls  sometimes  are." 

"  Mr.  Cnise,  don't  be  saCriOlL''       ■      ., 

"*  Praisjf  undeserved  is  satire  in  di^iutae,'" 
said  Mr*.  -Cnile^not  amt«  undeistaDdirg,  hiin- 
seir,  why  he  maiie  iHe  quotation.  But  it  did 
exceedtngljr  vrelL  Mrs.  Hunter  Hisiled  sweetly 
on  him,  said  that .  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  and 
that  no  one  n-ould  take  him  to  be  a  clergyman ; 
upon  vhich  Mr.  Cruse  begged  that  she  would 
spare  his  character. 

And  now  they  had  come  to  the  fountain  of 
Enrogel,  and  having '  dismounted  from  their 
steeds,  stood  clustering  about  the  low  wall 
which  sumund|  the  litt&  pool  of  water. 

"  Thi^  Sir  Oonel,"  said  Miss  Todd,  acting 
cicerone,  "is  the  fountain  of  Enrogel,  which 
you  know  so  well  by  name." 

"Ah!"  said  Sir  Lionel  "It  seems  rather 
dirty  at  present ;  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  That  is  because  the  water  is  so  low.  ^Vhen 
there  has  been  much  ratn,  there  is  quite  a 
flood  her&  Those  little  gardens  and  fields 
there  are  the  most  fertile  spot  round  Jeni- 
salem,  because  there  is  so  much  irrigation  here." 

"Thafs  where  the  Jerusalem  artichokes  are 
grovm,  I  suppose." 

"It  is  a  singular  foct,  that  though  there  are 
plenty  of  artichokes,  that  special  plant  is  un- 
known," said  Mr.  MYxabbay.  "Do  you 
remember.  Miss  Waddington " 

But  Miss  Waddington  had  cmftily  slipped 
round  the  comer  of  the  wall,  and  was  now 
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odmiriRg  Mis.  Hunter's  costume,  on  the  other 
side  of  Uie  fouatalu. 

"And  that  fs  the  village  of  Siloam,"  con- 
-  tinned   Miss   Todd,   pointing  to   a.  range  of 
cabim,  saae  of  ^hich  seemed  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  rock  on  theJiill-side,  on  hff  right  hand 
as  she  looked  up  tovmii,  tjie  yijl'^y  of  Jehosha- 
phat    "  And  that  ts  the  pool  of  Siloam,  Sir 
Lionel ;  we  shall  go  up  there." 
"  Ah  1 "  said  Sir  Lionel  a^in. 
"Is  it  not  interesting P"  said  Miss  Todd; 
•nd    a   amiling  gleam  of  satis6ction   spread 
itself  across  her  jovial  ruddy  face. 

"Very,"  said  Sir  Lionel.    "Bat  don't   you 
find  it  rather  hot  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is  wann.  But  one  gets  accustomed 
to  that.  I  do  so  like  to  find  myself  nmong 
tiiese  names  which  used  to  torment  me  so  vrhen 
I  was  a  child.  I  had  all  manner  of  mysterious 
ideas  about  the  poo!  of  Bethesda  and  the 
beaurifiil  gate,  about  the  hill  of  Sion,  and 
Gehenna,  and  the  brook  Cedron.  I  had  a 
sort  of  belief  that  these  places  were  scattered 
wide  over  the  tinknowa  deserts  of  Asia  j  and 
now,  Sir  Lionel,  1  am  going  to  show  them  all  i 
to  you  in  one  day."  I 

"Would  they  were  scattered  wider,  that  ' 
the  pleasure  might  last  the  longer,"  said  Sir 
Liond,  taking  off  his  hat  as  he  bowed  to  Miss  ; 
Todd,  but  putting  in  on  again  very  quicklv,  i 
as  he  felt  tt»  heat  '    . 

"  Yes :  but    the    mystery,     ^     beautiful  i 
mysteiy,  is  all   gonev"  siid   Miss  Jones.    **I 
shall  never  feel  again  about  these  places  as 
I  used  to  do."  . 
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"Nor  I  either,  I  hope,'*sMd  Mr.  Pott.  "I 
altvays  used  to  catch  It  for  scripture  gei^aphy." 

"Yes,  the  mystery  of  your  childhood  will 
be  gon^  Miss  Jones^"  said  Mr.  M'Gabbeiy, 
who,  in  bis  present  state  of  hopelessness  as 
regarded  Miss  Waddtngton,  was  ill-naturedly 
interfering  with  young  Pott  "The  mystery  of 
your  childhood  will  be  gone;  but  another 
mystery,  a  more  matured  mystery,  will  be 
created  in  your  imagination.  Your  associations 
wilt  henceforth  bear  a  richer  tint.' 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Miss  Jones,  who 
did  not  approve  of  being  interfered  with  a  bit 
bp*.ter  than  did  Mr.  Pott 

And  then  they  remounted,  and  the  cavalcade 
moved  on.  They  turned  up  the  rising  ground 
towards  the  city  wall,  and  leanng  on  the  left 
the  gardens  in  which  Jerusalem  artichokes  did 
not  grow,  they  came  to  the  pool  of  Siloam. 
Here  most  of  them  again  descended,  and 
climbed  doivn  to  the  water,  sritich  bursts  out 
from  its  underground  channd  into  a  cool,  but 
damp  and  somewhat  dirty  ravine. 

"You  are  my  guide,  Miss  Todd,  in  every- 
thing," said  Sir  Lionel  "  Is  it  necessary  that 
I  should  study  scripture  geography  down  in  that 
hole  f    If  you  bid  me,  I'll  do  it" 

"Well,  Sir  Lionel,  I'll  let  you  off;  the 
more  especially  as  I  have  been  down  there 
myself  already,  and  g(A  dreadfully  draggled  in 
doing  so.  Oh  t  I  declare  there  u  Miss  Wad- 
dington  in  the  watcn" 

Miss  Waddlngton  was  In  the  water.  Not  in 
such  a  manner,  gentlest  of  r^ers,  as  r-i 
occasion  the  slightest  shock  to  joui  susceptible 
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nerres ;  but  iu  such  a  degree  as  to  be  very  dis-  ■- 
Bgieeable  to  her  boots,  and  the  cause  of  infinite 
damage  to  her  stockings.  George  Bertram  had 
handed  her  down,  and  when  in  the  act  of  turn- 
ing round  to  give  similar  assistance  to  some 
other  adventurous  lady,  had  left  her  alone  on 
the  slippery  stones.  Of  course  any  young  lady 
would  take  advantage  of  such  an  unguarded 
moment  to  get  into  some  catastrophe- 
Alas  t  and  again  alas!  Unfortunately  Mr. 
IrfGabbery  had  been  the  first  to  descend  to 
the  pool.  He  had  calculated,  cunningly  enough, 
that  in  being  there,  seeing  Oiat  the  space  was 
not  very  large,  the  duty  must  fall  to  his  lot  of 
receiving  into  his  arms  any  such  ladies  as  chose 
to  come  down — Miss  Waddington,  who  was 
known  to  be  very  adventtfrous,  among  the 
number.  He  was  no  sooner  there,  however, 
than  George  Bertram  jumped  in  almost  upon 
him,  and  hitherto  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  touching  Miss  Waddington's  glove.  But  now 
h  seemed  that  fortune  was  to  reward  him. 

**  Good  heavens ! "  cried  Mr.  M'Gabbery,  as 
he  dashed  boldly  into  the  flood,  thereby  splash- 
ing the  water  well  up  into  Caroline's  face. 
There  was  not  much  occasion  for  this  display, 
for  the  gentleman  could  have  assisted  the  lady 
quite  as  effectually  without  even  wetting  his 
toes;  but  common  misfortunes  do  create  com- 
mon sympathies — or  at  least  they  should  do. 
Would  it  net  be  natural  that  Miss  Waddington 
and  Sir.  il'Gabbery,  when  both  wet  through 
np  to  tliefr  knees.,  should  hang  together  in  their 
sufferings^  make  common  cause  of  it,  talk  each 
of  what  the  other  felt  and  understood  to  well  ? 
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Nay,  might  it  not  be  probable  that,  in  obe<fietice 
to  tlie  behests  of  some  wise  senior,  they  might 
be  sent  back  to  the  city  together; — understand, 
O  reader,  that  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  had  never 
yet  been  distant  from  them  half  a  mile — back, 
we  say,  together  to  get  dry  stockings?  To 
achieve  such  an  object,  Mr.  M'Gabbery  would 
have  plunged  bodily  beneath  the  wave — ^had 
the  wave  been  deep  enough  to  receive  his  bod^. 
As  it  wa^  it  only  just  came  over  the  tops  of  his 
boots,  filling  them  comfortably  with  water. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  M'Gabbery ! "  exclumed  the  un- 
grateful lady.  "  Now  you  have  drowned  me 
altogether." 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  awkward  in  my 
life,  said  M'Gabbery,  looking  up  at  Bertram 
with  a  glance  that  should  have  &ozen  his  blood. 

"  Nor  I,  either,"  said  Caroline. 

"What  had  you  better  do?  Pray  give  me 
j-oui  hand,  Miss  Waddington.  To  leave  you 
m  such  a  manner  as  that  1  We  managed  better 
.  in  the  desert,  did  we  not,  Miss  Waddington  ? 
You  really  must  go  back  to  Jerusalem  for  dry 
shoes  and  stockings ;  you  really  must.  '^Vbere 
is  Miss  Baker?  Give  me  your  hand.  Miss 
Waddington;  both  hands,  yon  hul  better." 

,So  much  said  Mr.  M'Gabbery  whQe  struggling 
in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Miss  Waddington,  turning  qiucUy  round,  had 
put  out  her  hand  to  Bertram,  who  was  standing 
— and  I  regret  to  say  all  but  laughing — on  the 
rock  above  her;  ana  beiore  jiu.  l3'GabbeT>-'s 
eloquence  was  over,  she  vta  safely  laoded 
among  her  friends.         { *^ 

"Oh,  Mr,  Bettram,"  said  she;  "you  arc  a 
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hotiid  man.  I'll  never  forgive  you.  Had  I 
trusted  myself  to  poor  Mr.  M'Gtbbeiy,  I  should ; 
have  been  diy-footed  at  this  moment."  And 
she  shook  the  water  from  off  her  dress,  making 
a  damp  dicle  around  herself  as  a  Newfoundland 
dog  sometimes  does.  "If  I  served  jou  right, 
I  should  make  you  go  to  the  hotel  for  a  pair 
of  shoes,"  ■ 

"Do,  Miss  Waddington :  make  him  (;o."  said 
Sr  Lionel.    "If  he  doesn't,  Tlfgo  mystH," 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,'  said  Mr.  Ciuse ;  "  my 
donkey  is  very  quick;"  and  the  clergyman 
mounted  ready  to  start.  ^Only  I  shouldn't 
know  where  to  find  the  things." 
'    "No^  Mr.  Cruse;  and  I  couldn't' tell  you. 
Besides,  there  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  as  wet 
.feet, — except  wet  strings  to  my  hst,  for  which 
latter  I  have  to  thank  .Mr.  MlGabbeiy." 
.  *'I  will    go,   of  course,"  said  M'Gabbery, 
emerging  slowly  £:om  the  pooL     "  Of  course 
it. is  for  me  to  go;  I  shall  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  getdng  dry  boots  mysciC". 
..."I  am  so  soity  you  l^ve  got  wet^"  said  the 
beauty.  ...;-:  ; 

.-"Ohl  it's  nothing;  I  like  jt  I  was  not 
going  to  see  you  in  IfiT'WxIer  without  coming 
to  you.  Pray  teil  me  what  1  shall  fetch. ,  I 
koow  all  your  boxes  so  well,  you  know,  so  I 
can  .have  no  difficulty.  Will  they  be  in  the 
one  with  C.  W.  on  it  in  brass  nails?  That; 
-waa  the  one  which  fell  off  the  camel  near  th^ 
Temple,  of  Dagon."  Poor  Mr.  M'Gabbery  I 
that  ride  through  the  desert  was  an  oasis  in  his 
\  otherwise  somewhrtt^T^arrcn  li£e,  never  to  be 

., 
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"I  am  the  sioner,  Miss  Waddington,"  said 
George,  at  last,  "  and  on  me  let  the  puni^meot 
falL  I  will  go  back  to  Jerasalem ;  and  in 
order  that  you  may  suffer  no  inconvenience,  I 
will  bring  hither  all  your  boxes  and  all  your 
tmnks  on  the  backs  of  a  «core.~i>f .  Arab 
'    porters." 

"You  knowyou  intend  to  do  no  such  thing," 
said  she.  "You  have  already  totd  me  your 
ideas  as  to  waiting  upon  young  ladies." 

There  was,  however,  at  last  some  whispering 
between  Miss  Baker  and  her  niece,  in  which 
Mr.  M'Gabbery  vainly  attempted  to  join,  and 
the  matter  ended  in  one  of  Uie  grooms  being 
sent  into  the  town,  laden  with  a  bimch  of  keys 
and  a  written  message  for  Miss  Baker's  servant. 
t     Before  dinner-time,  Miss  Waddington  had  com- 
fortably changed  her  stockings  in  the  upper 
story   of  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  and    Mr. 
M'Gabbery— but  Mr,  M'Gabbery's  wet  feet  did 
not  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserved. 
'' ,  Passing  on  from  the  fpool  of  Siloam,  they 
^pme  to  a  water-course  at  which  thtfe  was 
*  Being    conducted  a  considerable   washing  of 
'^■"  tlothes.    The  washerwomen — the  term  is  used 
'-Q3  being  generic  to  the  trade  and  not  to  the 
swt,  for  some  of  the  performers  were  men — 
•    -Jtxe  divided  into  two   classes^  who  worked 
-cparately;  not  so  separately  but  what  they 
"Uked  together,  and  were  on  friendly  terms; 
tbt  still  there    was  a  division.     The  upper 
Ksherwomen,  amonj  whom  the  men  were  at 
J*ork,  were  Mahomedass ;  the  lower  set  were 
'  loesses.    As  to  the  mt  :  but  litde  observation 
made,  except  tha^    -bey  seemed  expert 
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OBOoih,  djbbmg  their  dolhe,  mbbing  m  the 

"•P*  "d    then   linsiBg,   vej  much    i"  the 

not  to  look  at  the  women.  The  fetnile 
fclW,,  of  the  Ptophet  had,  a,  2!y  ata™ 
h>T^  Kime  pretence  of  a  veil  for  their  fact 

.k2:  1  ^  ""?  '"■'"  "«•  "•'"''  I^S"!'  over 
their  heads,  acting  also  as  a  shairLBy  this 
contnyance,  intended  only  to  la,,  ,hili  the 
Clmsti™  „„  ftere,  they  concealed  one  side 
,k™  ^  ""  •'*.':  ■*'"•  ""  »"=  ""'d  behold 
loS^  "'""".'"'"■■S  that  the  eclipse  had  been 
totaL  No  epithet  commonly  applied  to  women 
.a  this  conntry  conld  adequately  desiSbeXJ 
™t  rf  .jmeliness.  Thi^  kep?  tl^rLrt'o 
■heir  work,  and  eacept  that  they  held  their 
1^  between  their  teeth,  they  ga™  no  si-^i 
^owmg  that  strangers  were  standing  b, 

It  was  different  with  the  Jewesses.    When 
tt«7were  .tared  at,  they  stood  «p  boldly  and,    i 
"O^  gain,— uid  weU  worth  looking  at  thev>  I 
w=e.   There  were  three  or  fonr  of  ,h4,"™3  8 
^»en  ^U  thongh  already  mothe,^  for'thel!  j  ^ 

^boie  on  ha  head  thai  mooa-shaped  head.     % 
*=?  whicn  ,s  there  the  symbol  of  rjewess:  ' 
and  no  more  graceful  tiara  can  a  wTiii-wear*"'  ! 
a  was  wonderfiil  that  the  same  land  shonlf"'- 
ptodnce  women  so  difeient  as  were  these  clos!'''  ) 
nnghbonjs.    The  l,Iahomedans  were  fpli"?! 
ont  tne  Jewesses  were  glorious  speciiens  o*^  , 

■S'h'"^""'"?-    '^''  ""'  "°»''''«t  tocbs  . 
Bold,  perhaps;  there  was  too  much  daring  ir 
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their  efts,  as,  with  their  naked  shoulders  am] 
bosoms  nearly  baie,  they  met  the  eyes  of  th< 
men  that  vere  looking  at  them.  But  there  wa- 
notlung  immodeEt  in  thdr  audadty;  it  vas] 
ddiant  lather,  and  scornfuL 

There  was  one  among  them,  a  girl,  perhaps 
of  eighteen,  who  might  have  been  a  sculptor's 
modd,  not  only  for  form  and  figure;  but  for  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  and  the  beautiful 
turn  of  her  head  and  shoulderj.  She  was  very 
unUke  the  Jewess  that  is  ordinarily  pictured  to 
us.  She  had  no  bealiy  nose;  no  dun  face,  no 
sharp,  small,  black,  bright  ^es;  she  was  fair, 
as  ^ther  was  fair ;  her  fordiead  and  face  were 
broad,  her  eyes  large  and  open ;  yet  die  was 
8  Jewus,  plainly  a  Jewess;  sn£h  a  Jewess  as 
.',  are  many  still  to  be  seen — in  Palestine,  atjeast, 
\J ,  if  not  elsewhere. 

;-        Wheu  they  came  upon  her,  she  was  pressing 

h6'   the  dripping  water  from  some  large  piece  of 

tj   linen,  a  ^eet  probably.     In  dcung  this  she  had 

*<   cunningly  placed  one  end  finnly  under  ber  foot 

{',   upon  a  ston^  and  then,  with  her  hands  raised 

.f    high  above  her  head,  she  twisted  and  retwisted 

'.    it  till  the  water  oozing  out  fell  in  heavy  drops 

':     roond  her  feet.    Her  arms  arkd  neck  were  bare, 

.  as  were  also  her  feet ;  and  it  was  dear  that  she 

1  put  forth  to  her  work  as  much  strength  as  usually 

^'alls  to  the  lot  of  a  woman  in  any  country.  ' 

She  was  very  fair  to  look  t^  but  there  was 

ibout  her  no  feminine  softnen.    Do  not  langh, 

eader,  unless    you  have  already  stopped   to 

hink,  and,  thinking,  have  decided  that  a  girl  of 

jghteen,  being  a  washerwomai^  must  thwefore 

withoat  feminine  softness.    I  would    cot 
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myself  say  that  it  u  so.  But  here  at  least  Uiere 
was  no  fcnunme  softness,  no  tenderness  m  the 
eye,  no  young  shame  at  being  gaiea  at;  She 
paused  for  a  moment  in  her  work,  and  gave 
Uck  to  them  aU  the  look  they  gave  her;  and 
then,  aa  thoHgh  they  were  beneath  her  notice, 
she  strained  once  more  at  her  task,  and  so 
dropped  the  linen  to  the  ground. 

"If  I  knew  how  to  set  about  the  bargain,  I 
would  take  that  woman  hctHft-wA-S*^  ""^ 
mould  her  to  be  my  wife-'^^Suchwas  George 
Bertram's  outspoken  enthusiasm. 

"  Moulded  wives  never  answer  weD,'  said  Sir 
UottcL  ..it 

« I  think  he  would  prefer  one  that  had  been 
dipped,"  whispered  Miss  Todd  to  the  colone  ; 
but  her  aUusion  to  Miss  Waddmgtons  little 
accident  on  the  water,  and  to  the  chandlers 
irares,  was  not  thoroughly  appreciated.  ,        sj 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hampers  were  to  be     I 
sent  to  the  tomb  of  Zachariah ;  but  Aey  a^«d    l^- 
to  dine  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  St.     (, 
lar-es  the  Less.    This  is  situated  m  the  middle 
ot  the  valley  of  Tehoshaphat,  in  the  centre  of 
mvTiads  of  Jewish  tombs,  diiecUy  opposite  to 
tte  waU  built  with  those  huge  temple  stones, 
cot  many  fset  over  the  then  dry  watercourse  oi 
the  brook  Cedron.    Such  was  the  ^t  chosen 
by  Miss   Todd    for   her    cold    chictms  and 
champagne.  , 

Of  coiTse  they  wandered  about  a  httle  m 
pairs  a=*.'  tnos  frf-ile  these  dainties  were  being 
iroparcd  fat  them.  This  SL  James's  tomb  is  a 
kdVtimTjIe  built  on  the  side  of  the  rock,  singu- 
larly graceful.    The  front  towards  the  city  is 
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adorned  with  two  or  three  Rontan  pil'^rs,  bear- 
ing, if  I  remember  rightly,  plain  capitals.  There 
is,  i  think,  no  peti^ent  above  them,  or  any 
o:hei  adjunct  of  architectural  preteitsion  j  but  the 
pillars  themselves,  so  unlike  anything  else  there, 
ao  unlike  any  other  sepulchral  monument  that  1, 
at  least,  have  seen,  make  the  tomb  very  remark* 
able.  That  it  was  built  for  a  tunib  is,  I  suppose, 
not  to  be  doubted ;  though  for  whose  ^sfiea  it 
was  in  fact  erected  may  perhaps  be  questioned. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  cla<mant  has  been 
named  as  a  rival  to  S^  James. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  monuments  is 
that  which  tradition  allots  to  Absalom,  close  to 
this  other  which  we  have  just  described.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  square  erection,  bearing  what, 

-  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  must  call  a  spire, 
with  curved  sides,  the  udes  curvii^  inwards  as 
they  fall  from  the  apex  to  the  base.  This  spiral 
roo^  too  low  and  dumpy  to  be  properly  called  a 
spire,  is  very  strong,  btutt  with  stones  laid  in 
inrdes  flat  on  each  other,  the  circles  becoming 
smaller  as  they  rise  towards  the  top^  Why 
Absalom  should  have  bad  such  a  tomb,  who  can 
say  ?  That  his  bones  were  buried  there,  the  Jews 
at  least  believe ;  for  Jewish  fathers,  as  tbey  walic 
by  with  their  children,  bid  their  boys  each  cast 
a  stone  there  to  mark  their  displeasure  at  the 
child  who  rebelledagainst  his  parent  It  is  now 
nearly  full  of  such  stones. 

While  Miss  .Woddington  was  arranging  her 
toilet  within  the  tomb  of  St.  James,  her  admirers 
below  were  not  making  themselves  agreeable  to 

.  each  other..  "  It  was  the  awkwardeat  thing  I 
erer  saw,"  said  Mr.  Cruse  to  Mr.  M'Gabbery,  in 
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a  low  tone,  but  not  so  low  but  what  Bertram 
w«s  inten<le<l  to  hear  it 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  MKiabbery.  "Some  men 
ait  awtward  by  nature ; — seem,  indeed,  as  thongh 
Aejr  were  never  intended  foVlaaftf-roeiety:*  " 

"  And  then  to  do  nothing  but  laugh  at  the 
mischief  he  had  caused  That  may  be  the  way 
at  Oxford ;  but  we  used  to  flatter  ourselves  at 
Cambridge  that  we  had  more  politeness." 

"  Cambridge  I "  said  Bertram;'tuntiitg  round 
and  speaking  with  the  most  courteous  tone  he 
coold  command.  "Were  you  at  Cambridge? 
I  thought  I  had  understood  that  you  were 
educated  at  St.  Bees."  Mr.  Cruse  had  been  at 
St.  Bees,  but  had  aAerwaids  gone  to  the 
University. 

"I  was  a  scholar  at  St  John's,  sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Cruse,  with  much  dignity.  "M'Gabbery, 
&ba'.l  we  take  a  stroll  across  the  valley  till  the 
Indies  are  ready?"  And  so,  having  suiSciently 
shown  their  contempt  for  the  awkward  Oxonian, 
they  moved  away. 

^  Two  very  sice  fellows,  are  they  not?"  said 
Bertram  to  Mr.  Hunter.  "  It's  a  Stroke  of  good 
fortune  to  Eall  in  with  such  men  as  that  at  snd) 
a  piace  as  this." 

"  They're  very  well  in  their  own  way,"  s^ 
Mr.  Hcnter,  who  was  lying  on  the  grass,  and 
flattctisg  himself  that  he  looked  more  Turkish 
than  any  Tu;k  he  had  yet  seen.  "  But  they 
don't  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  at  home  here  in 
the  East.  Few  Englishmen  in  fact  are.  Cruse 
is  alway^wsotjiig  Jifliledj-egetables,  and  M'Gab- 
bery  can't  eat  without  a  regular  knife  and  fork. 
Givs  me  ':i   pii^iu  and  a  bit  of  bread,  and 
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I  can  make  a  capital  dinnerwithout  anything  to- 
llelp  me  but  my  own  fingen." 

"  Cruse  isn't  a  bad  kind  of  coach,"  said  young 
Pott.  "He  never  interferes  with  a  fellow.  His 
unly  fault  is  that  he's  so  spootiy.  about  wopien." 

"They're  gentlemanlike  men,"  "said  Sir 
Lionel ;  "  very.  One  can't  expect,  you  know, 
that  every  one  should  set  the  Thames  on 
fire." 

"Cruse  wort't  do  that,  at  any  rate,"  put  in 
Mr.  Pott. 

"  Uut  Mr.  M'Gabbery  perhaps  may,"  su^ested 
George.  "  At  any  rate,  he  made  a  little  blaze 
just  now  at  the  brook  above."  And  then  the 
ladies  came  don-n,  and  the  business  of  the  day 
commenced ;  £c-c:ing  which,  the  two  injured  ones 
returned  to  their  posts. 

"  I  am  verj-  foad  of  a  picnic,"  said  Sir  Liond, 
as,  seated  on  a  comer  of  a  tombstone,  he 
stretched  out  his  gloss  towards  Miss  Todd,  who 
had  insisted  on  being  his  cupbearer  for  the 
occasion;  "excessively  fond,  I  mean  thceat- 
icg  and  drinking  part,  of  course.  There  is  onl, 
one  thing  I  li'^e  better;  and  that  is  luving  m< 
dinner  under  a  roof,  upon  a  table,  and  with 
chair  to  sit  on." 

"  Oh,  you  ungrateful  man ;  after  all  that  I  am 
doing  for  you  !  " 

"I  spoke  of  picnics  generally.  Miss  Todd. 
'Could  I  always  have  my  nectar  fiUed  to  me  by  s 
/  goddess,  I  would  be  content  with  no  room,  but 
I  •  expect  to  recline  on  a  dond,  and  have  thunder- 
1  bolts  ready  at  my  right  hand." 
I     "  What  a  beautiful  Ju[nter  yoor  father  wonld 
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**  Yea ;  and  what  a.  tutppy  king  of  gods  with 
snch  SI  Juno  as  jou,  Miss  Todd  I " 
■  !*  Hi !  ha  I  ha  I  oh  dear,  na  I  pretCDfi  to 
DO  riie  higher  than  that  of  Hebe.  Mr.  M'Gat>> 
bety,  may  I  thank  you  for  a  slice  of  ham  ?  I 
declare,  these  tombs  are  very  nice  tables,  aze 
they  not  7  Only,  I  suppose  if  s  very  improper. 
Mi:  Cnise,  I'm  so  sorry  that  we  have  no 
potatoes ;  but  there  is  salad,  I  know." 

"Talking  of  chairs,"  swd  Mr.  Hunter,  "after 
dl  there  has  been  no  seat  yet  invented  by  man 
equal  to^a^ran,  either  for  ease,  dignity,  or 
gaCxT'^  Mr.  Hunter  had  long  been  practising 
to  sit  doss-leggsd,  and  was  now  attempting  it 
on  the  grass  for  the  first  time  in  public.  It  had 
at  any  rate  this  inconvenient  effect,  that  he  was 
perfectly  useless ;  for,  when  once  seated,  he 
could  neither  help  himself  nor  any  one  else. 

'  "  The  cigar  divan  is  a  very  nice  lounge  when 
one  has  nothing  better  to  do,"  suggested  Mr. 
Pott.    "  They  hare  capital  coffee  there." 
-I   "A  divan  and  a  sofa  are  much  the  same,  I 
enppoEe,"  said  G«»ge. 

.Bat  to  this  Mr.  Hunter  demurred,  and  ex- 
plained nt  some  length  what  were  the  true 
essential  quahties  of  a  real  Turkish  dtvan :  long 
before  he  had  fmished,  however,  George  bad 
got  up  to  net  a.  clean  plate  for  Miss  Waddington, 
and  in  sitnr.;  down  had  turned  his  back  upon 
.tbt  Turk.  I'he  nnfoitorute  Turk  could  not 
reveD^e  hhnseli;  as  in  hn.present  position  an*, 
motion  was  very  ^iif&cult  to  him.  f 

Picnic  dinners   are  much  the  same  in 
parts  of  th:  world,  and  chickens  and  salad      I 
dcvoursd  at  Jer.:s;^iem  \-eiy  much  in  the  ■      j 
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way  as  they  are  at  other  places  except  indeed, 
by  a  few  such  proGcients  in  Turkish  manners 
as  Mr.  Hunter.  The  little  Arab  children  stood 
around  them,  expectant  of  scraps,  as  I  have 
seen  children  do  also  in  England ;  and  the  con- 
versation, which  was  dull  enough  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  feast,  became  more  animated 
when  a  few  corks  had  flown.  As  the  aftemooit, 
wore  on,  Mr.  Itl'Gabbery  became  almost  belli-; 
cose  under  the  continual  indiirercnce  of  hb' 
lady-love;  and  hod  it  not  been  for  the  bettcrl 
sense  of  our  hero — sudi  better  sense  may  be 
expected  from  gentlemen  who  are  successful — 
something  very  like  a  qnanel  would  have  taken 
place  absolutely  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Todd. 
Perhaps  Miss  Waddington  was  not  free  from 
all  blame  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
accuse  het  of  fiiiting — of  Anting,  at  least,  in  the 
objectionable  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  not  ia 
her  nature  to  flirt.  But  it  was  in  her  nature  to 
please  herself  without  thinking  much  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  did  h,  and  it  was  is  her 
nature  also  to  be  indifi'eieit  as  to  what  otheis 
thoi^ht  of  her.  Though  she  had  never  before 
known  George  Bertram,  there  was  between 
them  that  sort  of  family'  knowledge  of  each 
other  which  justified  a  greater  intimacy  than 
between  actual  strangers.  Then,  too,  he  pleased 
her,  while  Mr.  M'Gabbery  only  bored.  She 
had  not  yet  thought  enough  about  the  world's 
inhabitants  to  have  recogmied  and  adjudicated 
on  the  diSetence  between  dtose  who  talk  plea- 
santly and  those  who  do  not;  bnt  she  felt  that 
she  was  amused  by  this  young  double-first 
Oxonian,  and  she  had  no  tdei  of  giving  up 
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uMuement  when  it  came  in  h«r  way.  Of  such 
arauMinent,  she  had  hitherto  known  but  little. 
Miss  Baker  herself  was,  perhaps,  rather  dull. 
Mis*  Baker's  friends  at  littlebath  were  not 
very  bright;  but  Caroline  had' never  iti  her 
heart  accused  them  of  being  other  than  amusing. 
It  is  only  by  knowing  his  contrast  that  we  re- 
cognize a  bore  when  we  meet  him.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  she  now  begin  to  ascertain 
that  Mr.  M'Gabbery  certainly  had  bored  her. 
Ascertaining  it,  she  threw  him  off  at  once — 
periiaps  without  sufficient  compunction. 

"  I'll  cut  that  cock's  comb  before  I  have 
done  .with  hira,"  said  M'Gabbery  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Cruse,  as  Uiey  rode  up  towards  St.  Stephen's 
gate  together,  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade  {oUowing 
them.  Sir  Lionel  had  suggested  to  Miss  Todd 
that  thc^  might  as  well  return,  somewhat  early 
though  it  was,  seeing  that  there  was  no  cause 
why  that  feast  of  reason  and  that  flow  of  soul 
should  no  longer  be  continued  by  them  round 
the  yet  only  half-emptied  hampers.  So  the 
ladies  had  climt>ed  up  into  the  tomb  and  there 
adjusted  their  hats,  and  the  gentlemen  had  seen 
to  tiie  steeds;  and  the  forks  had  been  packed 
up ;  and  when  Mr.  M'Gabbery  made  the  state 
of  bis  mind  known  to  Mi.  Cruse,  they  were  on 
liieir  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  dose  to  the  garden 
(rfCKhtcTnane. 

"m  cut_th=t  70un_g.(?ipt's  comb  yet  before  I 
hare  done  wiui-nim^'  repealed  Mr.  &I'Gabbei7. 

Now  il^  Cruse,  as  being  a  clergyman,  was 
of  course  no:  a.  fighdng  man.  "I  shouldn't 
uke  any  notice  of  him,"  said  he ;  "  nor,  indeed, 
of  her  either ;  I  do  not  think  she  is  worth  it." 
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■*  Oh,  it  isn't  about  that,"  sud  M'Gabbery. 
"  They  were  two  women  together,  and  I  there- 
fore was  inclined  to  show  them  some  attention. 
You  know  how  those  things  go  on.  From  one 
thing  to  another  it  has  come  to  this,  that  they 
have  depended  on  me  for  everything  for  the  .'ast 
three  or  four  weeks." 

"You  haven't  paid  any  money  for  them,  have 
you?" 

"Well,  no;  I  can't  exactly  say  that  I  have 
paid  money  for  them.  That  is  to  say,  Ihcy 
have  paid  their  own  bills,  and  I  have  not  lent 
them  anything.  But  I  dare  say  yon  know  that 
a  man  never  travels  with  ladies  in  that  free  and 
easy  way  without  feeling  it  in  his  pocket.  One 
is  apt  10  do  twenty  things  for  them  which  one 
wouldn't  do  for  oneself;  nor  they  for  themselves 
if  they  had  to  pay  the  piper." 

Now  here  a  very  useful  mwal  may  be 
deduced.  Ladies,  take  care  how  you  permit 
yourselves  to  fall  into  intimacies  with  unknown 
gentlemen  on  your  travels.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  spoken  of  as  this  man  was  speaking  of 
Kliss  Baker  and  her  riece.  The  truth  was,  that 
a  more  punctilious  person  in  her  money  dealings 
than  Miss  Baker  never  carried  a  purse.  She 
had  not  allowed  Mr.  M'Gabbery  so  much  as  to 
lay  out  on  her  behalf  a  single  |uastre  for  oranges 
on  the  road.  Nor  had  he  been  their  sole  com- 
panion on  their  journey  through  the  desert 
I'hey  had  come  to  Jemsalesa  with  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife :  Mr.  M'Gabbery  had  been  kindly 
allowed  to  join  them. 

"Well,  if  I  were  yo'i,  I  should  show  them 
a  cold  shoulder,"  said  Mr.  Cruse;   "and  cs 
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to  (hat  intolemble  puppy,  I  should  take  no 
Authei  notice  of  him,  except  br  'cutting  him 

dead."  - 

^  Hr.  M*Gabbei7  at  last  promised  to  follow  his 
fiiesd's  advice,  and  so  Miss  Todd's  picnic  came 
to  am  end  without  bloodshed. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  MISS  TODD'S  PICNIC 

Sift  Lionel  did  not  participate  violently  dther 
in  his  son's  disgust  at  the  falsehood  of  that 
Holy  Sepulchre  church,  nor  in  his  enthusiasm  as 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  la  the  fotunir,  he 
walked  about  as  he  had  done  in  mauy  other 
foreign  churches,  looked  a  little  to  the  ri^t 
«Dd  a  Utde  to  the  left,  observed  that  the  roof 
seemed  to  be  rather  out  of  order,  declined 
entering  the  sanctum  sanctonim,  and  then  asked 
whether  diere  n-u  anything  more  to  be  seen. 
He  did  not  care,  he  said,  about  going  upstairs 
into  the  ^alleiy;  and  whoi  George  suggested 
that  h^  shonld  descend  into  the  Armenian 
diapel,  he  observed  thai  it  appeared  to  be  very 
dark  and  v«ry  crowded.  He  looked  at  the 
Turkish  iaj^itors  without  dismay,  and  could  not 
at  all  imdeistand  why  George  should  not 
approve  of  them. 

He  was  equally  cold  and  equally  complusant 
on  the  Mount  (^  OUves.  He  would  willingly 
luve  evoided  the  ascent  could  he  have  done  so 
without  displeasing  his  too ;  but  Geoige  made 
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a  point  of  iL  A  d<mk^  was  therefore  got  for 
him,  and  he  rode  up. 

"Ahl  yes,"  said  he,  "a  very  clear  view  of  die 
city;  oh,  that  was  Solomon's  temple,  was  it? 
And  now  they  ha.ve  a  mosque  there,  have  tht^  f 
Ah!  perhaps  tb£.Bra]unins  wEl  have  a  turn  at 
it  before  the  world  is  ■donc'TtVa  barren  sort 
of  hill  after  all,  is  it  not?  " 

And  then  George  tried  very  much  in  vain  to 
make  his  father  understand  why  he  wished  to  go 
into  the  church. 

"  By-the-by,"  said  Sir  Lionel — they  w,;re  then 
sitting  exactly  on  the  spot  where  Geotgc  had 
placed  himself  before,  when  he  made  that  grand 
resolve  to  give  up  everything  belonging  to  this 
vrorld  for  the  sake  of  being  one  of  Christ's 
shepherds — "by-thc-by,  George,  for  heaven's 
sake  don't  tbro]^  your_^dej>veLin-4^oosing  a 
profession.  I  certainly  should  be  sorry  to  see 
you  become  an  attorney." 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  it  for  a  moment," 
said  George^ 

**  Because,  with  your  atnlities,  and  at  any  rate 
with  your  chance  of  money,  I  think  you  would 
be  very  much  thrown  away ;  but,  considering  his 
circom  stances  and  yours,  were  I  you,  I  would 
really  submit  almost  to  anything." 

"  I  win  not  at  any  rate  sabmit  to  that,"  said 
George,  not  very  well  able  to  leconc^  bis  father's 
tone  to  the  spot  on  which  ihey  were  sitting. 

*'WeU,it^  yotir  ownafiair,  myboy.  I  have 
no  right  to  hiterfere,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  do 
so ;  but  of  course  I  must  be  aoiuous.  If  you  did 
go  into  the  church,  1  suppose  he'd  buy  a  living 
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"Certainly  not;  I  should  Uke  *  coflege 
living." 

"At  your  age  any  that  you  could  get  would 
be  ray  small  Ab,  Geo^e  t  if  I  could  only  put 
an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders,  what  a  hand 
of  cards  you  would  have  to  play  I  That  old 
man  could  leave  you  half  a  million  of  money  I " 

TTiis  was  certainly  not  the  object  with  which 
the  son  had  ascended  the  mount,  and  he  did 
not  use  much  eloquence  to  induce  his  father  to 
remain  long  in  the  plac&  Sir  Lionel  got  again 
on  his  :lonkey,  and  they  returned  to  Jerosalem ; 
nor  did  George  ever  again  talk  to  him  about  the 
Mount  of  Olives, 

And  he  was  not  very  much  more  successful 
with  another  Iriond  into  whose  mind  he  en- 
deavoured to  inculcate  his  own  high  feelings. 
He  got  Miss  Baker  up  to  his  favourite  seat,  and 
■with  her  Miss  Waddington ;  and  then,  before 
he  had  left  Jerusalem,  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  younger  lady  to  ramble  thither  with  him 
alone. 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  think  so  highly  of  the 
diurch  as  you  do,"  said  Cai^ine:""  As  far  as  I 
have  seen  them,  I  cannot  find  that  cleigymen 
aie  more  holy  than  other  men ;  and^  yet  surely 
they  ought  to  be  so?*      '~~'' 

"  At  any  rate,  there  is  more  scope  for  holiness 
if  a  man  have  it  in  him  to  be  holy.  The  heart 
of  a  dergyman  is  more  likely  to  be  softened 
than  tliat  of  a  barrister  or  an  attorney." 

"I  don't  exactly  know  what  you  mean  by 
heartsoftemsg^^.  Bertram." 

"L  mean "  said  Bertnm,  and  then  he 

paused;  he  was  not  quite  able,  with  the  words 
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at  his  command,  to  exfJain  to  this  girl  what  it 
was  that  be  did  mean,  nor  was  he  sure  that  she 
would  appreciate  him  if  he  did  do  so;  and. 
fond  as  he  still  was  of  his  idea  of  a  holy  life, 
perhaps  at  this  ntomsnt  be  was  fonder  still  of 
her. 

"  I  think  that  a  man  should  do  the  best  he 
can  for  himself  in  a  profession.  You  have  a 
itoble  position  within  your  grasp,  and  if  I  were 
ya\i,  I  certainly  would  not  bury  myself  in  a 
countiy  parsonage." 

What  this  girl  of  twenty  said  to  him  had 
much  more  weight  than  the  time-honoured 
precepts  of  his  father ;  and  yet  both,  doubtless, 
had  their  weight.  Each  blow  told  somewhat; 
uid  the  seed  too  had  been  sown  upon  very 
stony  ground. 

liicy  sat  tliere  some  three  or  four  minutes  in 
sflencc.  Bertram  was  looking  over  to  Mount 
M<Miah,  inis^ing  to  himself  the  spot  where  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers  had  been  over- 
turned, while  Miss  Waddington  was  gazing  at 
the  setting  sun.  She  had  an  eye  to  see  material 
beauty,  and  a  taste  to  love  it;  but  it  was  not 
given  to  her  to  look  hack  and  feel  those  things 
as  to  which  her  lover  would  fain  have  spoken  to 
her.  The  temple  in  which  Jesus  had  taught 
was  nothing  to  her. 

Yes,  he  was  her  lover  now,  though  he  had 
never  spoken  to  her  of  love,  had  aevei  acknow- 
ledged  to  himself  that  he  did  love  ber — as  so 
few  men  ever  do  acknowledge  till  the  words 
that  they  ha^-e  said  make  it  necessary  that  they 
should  ask  themselves  whetlier  those  words  arc 
Due.     They  sat   there  for  some  minutes  in 
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jnlMce,  bnt  not  aa  lorcra  sit  ITie  dUtance 
between  them  was  safe  and  respecifuL  Bertram 
was  itretched  upon  the  ground,  with  bis  eyes 
fixed,  not  upon  her,  but  on  the  dty  opposite: 
and  she  sat  demurely  on  a  rock,  shading  herself 
with  her  parasol.  " 

■  "I  suppose  nothing  would  induce  you   to 
many  a  clergyman  ?  "  said  he  at  last. 
'       tMi?^^  "''""'^  '*™  suppose  thati  Mr;  Bei- 
"At  any  rate,  not  the  parson  of  a  countrr 
.  pwish,     I  am  led  to  suppose  it  by  what  vou 
said  to  me  yourself  just  now." 
_  "I  WW  speaking  of  yon,  and  not  of  myself 
1  ^y  that  you  have  a  noble  career  open  to  you 
and  I  do  not  look  on  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
country  parson  as  a  noble  career.    For  myself 
I  do  not  see  any  nobility  in  store.    I  do  not 
tnow  that  there  is  any  fate  more  probable  for 
myself  than  that  of  becoming  a  respectable 
Ticaress.  ■    .  , 

*;■  And  why  may  not  a  vicar's  career  be  noble  ? 
Is  It  not  as  noble  to  have  to  deal  with  the  sonl 
as  with  tne  body  ? "  - 

^r  "Ji^'^^T'^^Mlsee,  They  are  generally 
fond  of  eatma  mycautious  about  th«r money, 
jiimiay  m  their  own  houses,  and  apt  to  eo  to 
Isleep  afler  dinner."  .  *^        * 

\  George  tamed  upon  the  grass,  and  for  a 
taOTiem  or  two  ceased  to  look  across  into  the 
ci^.  He  had  not  strength  of  character  to  laash 
^  her  desciiptioE  and  yet  to  be  unmoved  by  it 
-He  must  either  resent  what  she  said,  or  laueh 
and  be  rnled  by  it  He  must  either  tell  her 
inat  she  knew  nothing  of  a  clergyman's  dearest 
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hopes,  or  dse  he  must  yidd  to  the  contempt 
which  her  words  implied. 

"And  could  you  love,  honour,  and  obey  such 
a  man  as  that,  yourself,  Miss  Waddington  ?  "  he 
c:ud  at  last. 

"  I  suppose  such  men  do  have  wives  who  love, 
I'.onour,  and  obey  them ;  either  who  do  or  do 
not  I  dare  say  I  should  do  much  the  i>ame  as 
others." 

"  You  speak  of  my  future.  Miss  Waddington, 
as  though  it  were  a  subject  of  intere<it ;  but  you 
seem  to  think  nothing  of  your  own." 

"It  is  useless  for  a  woman  to  think,  of  her 
future;  she  can  do  so  little  towards  platming  it, 
or  bringing  about  her  plans.  Besides,  I  hkve 
no  light  to  count  on  myself  as  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  women;  I  have  taken  no 
double-first  degree  in  anything." 

"A  double-&rst  is  no  sign  of  a  true  heart  or 
true  spirit  Many  a  maa  .tiorn  to.^grovel'  baa 
taken  a  double-first" 

"I  don't  perhaps  know  what  you  mean  by 
grovelling,  Mr.  Bertram.  I  don't  like  grovellers 
myself.  I  like  men  who  can  keep  their  heads  ^ 
up — who,  once  having  Qiem  above  the  water,; 
will  ne%'er  allow  them  to  sink.  Some  men  in' 
every  age  do  win  distinction  and  wealth  and  \ 
high  place.  These  ar*  not  grovellers.  If  l' 
were  you  I  would  be  one  of  them." 

"  You  would  not  become  a  clergyman  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  no  more  than  I  would  be  a 
shoemaker." 

"  Miss  Waddington  I " 

"Well;  and  what  ol  Mtsa  Waddington ? 
Look  at  die  clergymen  that  yon  know;  do  they 
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never  grovd?  Yon  Icnow  Mr.  Witkioson;  he 
is  an  excellent  man,  I  am  sure,  but  is  he  con- 
spicuous for  highiiiindeduess,  for  "truth  and 
tforit  ?  "  It  must  be  renieiiibered  that  the  elder 
Mt.  Wilkinson  was  at  this  time  still  living.  "  Are 
they  generoUj  men  of  wide  views  and  enl^htened 
principles?  I  do  not  mean  to  liken  diem  to 
shoemakers ;  but  were  I  you,  I  should  think  of 
the  one  business  as  soon  as  the  other." 

"And  in  my  place,  what  profession  would 
you  choose  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  I  cannot  say.     I  do  not  know 
your  ciicumstances." 

"  I  must  earn  m;  bread,  like  other  sons  of 

Adam."  —  .._ 

,''      "  Well,  earn  it  then  in  such  a  manner  that 
'    ^  CTe3_of_the  world  shall  be  upon  you ;  thai 
,„.-'-'VC0E5    uid  "woiHBJi    shall    telle  of    you,    and 
\  newspapers  have  your  name  in  their  columns. 
\  Whatever  your  profession,  let  it  be  a  wake- 
\liil  one;   not  one   that  you  can  follow  half 
usleep." 
I  A^n  he  paased  for  awhile,  and  again  sat 

loulung  at  the  rock  of  the  temple.  Still  he 
thoDghc  of  the  tables, of  the  money-changers, 
and  the  insnffidency'of  iiini">ho'  bad  given  as 
much  as  half  to  the  poor.  But  even  while  so 
thinking,  be  was  tempted  to  give  less  than  half 
himself,  to  set  up  on  his  own  account  a  moaey- 
changing  table  in  his  own  temple.  He  would 
&iB  tuve  worshipped  at  the  two  shrines  to- 
gether had  he  been  able.  But,hc  wasjiot  able; 
S3  he  fell  down  before  that  of  Mammon. 

"You  can  tali  to  me  in  this- way;  urge  nie 
to  he  ambiuous,  and  yet  confess  that  you  could 
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give  yourself  to  one  <rf  those  drones  of  whom  \ 
you  speak  with  such  sawo."  .' 

"I  speak  of  no  one  with  scorn;  and  I  am 
not  urging  you ;  and  at  present  am  not  talking 
of  giving  myself  to  any  one.  You  ask  as  to  the 
possibility  of  my  ever  marrying  a  clergyman ; 
I  siy  that  it  is  very  possible  that  I  may  do 
so  some  day." 

"  iliss  Waddington,"  said  George  ;  and  now 
he  had  turned  his  face  absolutely  from  the  dtj, 
and  was  looking  upwards  to  the  hill ;  upwards, 
full  into  the  beauty  of  her  countenance  "  Miss 
Waddington  !" 

"Well,  Mr.  Bertram?" 

*'  You  speak  of  me  as  though  I  were  a  being 
high  in  the  scale  of  humanity — —" 

"And  so  I  think  of  you." 

"  Listen  for  a  moment — and  of  yourself  as 
one  comparatively  low."  .  . 

"  No,  no,  not  low ;  I  have  too  much  pride 
for  that ;  much  lower  than  jou,  certainly,  for  I 
have  ^ven  no  proofs  of  gemus." 

t<  ^Vell— lower  than  me.  That  is  what  yon 
have  said,  and  I  do  not  believe-that  you  would 
say  so  falsely.  You  would  not  descend  to 
fiatterme?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  but " 

**  Believe  equally  of  me  that  I  would  not 
flatter  you.  I  have  told  yon  no  falsehood  as 
yet,  and  I  have  a  right  to  daim  yonr  belief. 
As  yott  look  on  me,  so  do  I  on  you.  I  look 
up  to  jou  as  one  whose  destiny  must  be  high. 
To  me  there  is  that  about  you  which  for- 
bids me  to  think  that  your  path  in  the  world 
con  ever  be    other  than  conspicuous.    Your 
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basband,  at  least,  will  haveJtfLJiiULltefpre  the 
wod4r.  —'    ^ 

"  I  sbaB  not  have  the  slightest*  objectioa  to 
his  doiDg  so ;  but  that,  I  think,  viU  depend  a 
gieat  deal  nuve  oq  him  than  on  me." 

•  Beitrsm  was  very  anxious  to  say  something 
which  might  tend  towards  the  commingling  of  . 
his  destiny  with  hers.  He  was  hardly  yet  pie- 
pared  to  swear  that  he  loved  her,  arid  to  ask 
her  in  good  set  terms  to  be  his  wife^  But  he 
did  not  like  to  leave  her  without  learning 
whether  he  had  at  all  touched  her  heart  He 
was  fully  sue  now  that  his  own  was  not 
whole; 

"Come,  Mr.  Bertram^"  said  she;  "look  at 
the  sun,  how  nearly  it  is  gone.    And  yoti  know   \ 
we  have  no  twilight  here.    Let  us  go  down;  ' 
my  aimt  will  think  that  we  are  lost"  | 

"  One  minute,  Miss  Waddington ;  one  minute,    , 
and '  tben  we  will  go.     Miss  Waddington — if   | 
you  care  eoough  for  me  to  bid  me  take  up 
any  profession,  follow  any  pursuit,  I  will  obey  J 
yon.    You  shall  choose  for  me,  if  ydiTwilt^      "  I 
.  She  blushed,  not  deeply,  but  with  a  colour 
snfSdently  he^htcned  to  make  it  visible  to  him, 
and  with  a  tinglirg  warmtfi  which  made  her 
conscious  of  it  herself.    She  would  have  given 
much  to  keep  bei  countenance,  and  yet  the    ' 
blnsh  became  her  greatly.     It  took  away  from 
the  premaicre  firmness  of  her  womanly  look, 
and  gave  her  ior  the  moment  something  of  the 
weakness  nacnal  to  her  ag& 

*  "Vou  know  that  is  nonsense :  on  such  a 
jnbjec:  you  inilst'of  course  choose  for  yourself." 
'    Bertram  was  standing  in  the  path  before  her, 
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L;    and  slie  could  not  well  go  On  tin  he  had  made 

I  j    way  for  her.     "No,"  said  he;  "thinking  as  I  do 

'1    of  you,  feeling  as  I  do  regarding  you,  it  is  not 

!  nonsense.  It  would  be  absolute  nonsense  if  I 
said  so  to  your  annt,  or  to  Mrs.  Hunter,  or  to 
Miss  Jones.  I  could  not  be  guided  by  a  per- 
son who  was  indifferent  to  me.  But  in  this 
matter  I  will  be  guided  by  you  if  you  will 
consent  to  guide  me." 
**  Of  course  I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 
"You  have  no  personal  wial^  then,  for  my 

*'  Yes,  I  have.  Your  uncle  is  my  guardian, 
and  1  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  look  upon 
you  as  a  fnend  of  a  longer  stuiding  than  merely 
of  yesterday.  I  do  re^rd  you  as  a  friend,  and 
shall  be  glad  of  your  success."  Here  she 
paused,  and  they  walked  on  a  few  steps  to- 
gether in  silence;  and  then  the  added,  be- 
coming still  redder  as  she  did  so,  but  cow 
managing  to  hide  her  dee  from  her  companion, 
"Were  I  to  answer  yon  in  the  way  that  you 
pretend  to  wish,  I  should  affect  either  less 
friendship  than  1  feel,  or  much  more." 

"Much  more  I "  said  Bertram,  with  a  shade 
of  despondency  in  his  tone. 

"Yes,  much  more,  Mr.  Bertram.  Why,  what 
would  you  have  me  say  ?  " 

"  Ah  me  1 1  hardly  know.  Kothing — nodiing 
— I  would  have  you  say  nothing  .  -Yoii  are 
quite  right  to  say  nothing."  And  then  he 
walked  on  again  for  a  hundred  yards  in  silence, 
"  Nothiii{^  Miss  Waddington  nothing ;  unless. 
Indeed " 

"Mc  Bertram;"  and  as  die.  qtoke  she  put 

.diXiOOijTc 
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out  her  hand  and  gently  touched  his  orni. 
"Mr.  Bertram,  stop  youTSelf;  think,  at  any  rate, 
of  whit  you  ore  going  to  say.  It  is  a  pity 
jihfin.such  as  yoi\_<{iei^^_JppUahl^'*~*"Ir  was 
Sfnjnbr.to.  see  how  mudi  more  composed  she 
was  than  he ;  how  much  more  able  to  manage 
the  occasion — and  yet  her  feelings  were  strong 
too. 

"  Nothing ;  I  would  have  you  say  notuing— 


•  .I 


1 1  nothing,  unless  this :  that  whatever  my  destiny 
'  jmay  be,  you  will  share  it  with  me." 
",'J     As  he-spofce  hfdidnot  look  towards  her, 
'  but  straight  before  him  down  the  path.     He 
did  not  sigh,  nor  look  sof^.    There  was  indeed 
not  much  capability  for  soft  looks  in  his  square 
and  strongly  featured  face.     He  frov/ned  rather, 
Sethis  tectli  together, and  walked  on  faster  than 
.  before.     Caroline  did  not  answer  him  imme- 
diately; and  then  he  repeated  his  words.     "I 
do  not  care  for  ycu  to  say  anything  now,  unless 
you  can  say  this — that  whatever  your  lot  may 
be,  I  may  share  it ;  whatever  mine,  that  you 
will  share  it" 
"  Mr.  Bertram." 

"Well ■• 

"  Now  yon  have  spoken  foolishly.     Do  you 
;  not  kaow  that  yoo  have  spoken  foolbhly  ?  " 

"I  have  spoken  truly.  Do  you  speak  as 
-  truly.  Yon  should  be  as  much  above  false 
■*  girlish  petty  scruples,  as  you  will  be  and  are 
- :  aibon  falsehood  of  another  kind.  You  will 
.'  never  teD  a  man  that  you  love  him  if  you  do 
'  noL" 
t      *'  No ;  certainly,  I  never  wilL" 

"  Atul  do  not  deny  it  if  it  be  the  truth." 
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■'  But  it  is  not  the  truth.    How  long  have  we 
known  each  other,  Mr.  Bertram  ?  " 

"Counting  by  daj^s  and  hours,  some  fort- 
night. But  what  does  that  signify?  You  do 
not  love  a  man  the  better  always,  the  longer  ■ 
you  know  him.  Of  yoo,  I  discern  that  there  is  ; 
that  in  you  I  can  love,  fliat  would  make  me  t 
happy.  I  have  talent,  some  sort  of  talent  at  j 
least.  You  have  a  spirit  which  would  force  n 
me  to  use  it  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  I '  j 
am  suited  for  you.  You  must  judge  that.  But  j 
I  know  that  you  are  suited  for  use.  Now  I  wiH  \ 
take  any  answer  you  jrili  give  me."  .  | 

To  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Wadd-ngton  hardly 
knew  what  answer  to  give  him.  He  was  one, 
it  seemed,  who,  having  spoken  with  decision, 
himself  would  take  any  answer  as  decisive. 
He  was  one  not  to  be  umpered  with,  and  one 
also  hardly  to  be  rejected  without  consideration ; 
and  certainly  not  so  to  be  accepted.  She  had: 
liked  him  much — very  much,  considering  the. 
little  she  had  known  of  him.  She  had  even 
asked  herself,  half  playfiilly,  whether  it  were 
not  possible  that  she  might  learn  to  love  him. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  and  that  with  her  was  .  - 
much.  He  was  a  man  of  latent,  and  that  trith 
her  was  mOTe.  He  was  one  whosc'cKaracter 
and  mode  of  thought--EAe-ce<dd  lesnecL  He 
was  a  man  whom  any  woman  might  probably 
be  able  to  respecL  But-C»oU?c  Waddington 
wanted  much  more  thaa  this  in  fieVfuluraionh" 
She  could  talk  pleasantly  of  the  probabiiity  of 
her  marrying  a  country  parson;  but  she  bad, 
in  truth,  a  much  wider  ambition  for  herself. 
She  Kould  never ~mairy=r£udii  .was  the  creed 
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which  was  to  govern  her  own  life— KitlLOajJovfi^  .4'  ■ 
bnt  she  wonid  not  allow  herself  to  love  where  '  ' 
love  would  icterfcie  irith  her  high  hopes.  ~  fn 
her  catalogue  of  human  blisses  love  in  a  cottage 
was  not  entered  She  was  not  avaricious;  she 
did  not  look  to  money  as  the  sum/mtm  hsnum  i_ 
— certainly  not  to  marry  for  moneys  Jake. "'  Uiit 
she  knew  that  so  figure  in  the  world  could  be 
nude  without  meaais.  Her  own  foitnne  was 
small,  and  she  did  not  even  rate  her  beauty 
high.  Her  birth  was  the  birth  of  a  lady,  but 
that  was  all;  her  talents  had  never  been  tried, 
bnt  she  thought  of  them  more  indifferently  than 
they  deserved.  She  felt,  therefore,  that  she 
had  no  jost  ground  to  hope  Jor  much ;  but  she 
was  determined  that  no  folly  on  her  own  part 
should  rob  her  of  any  chance  tiiat  fortune 
might  vouchsafe  to  her. 

Under-  such  circumstances  what  answer 
choold  the  make  to  Bertram  ?  Her  heart  would 
have  bid  her  not  reject  him,  but  she  was  fearful 
of  her  own  heart. 'SHe'dreaded  lest  she  should 
be  betrayed  into  sacrifidng  herself  to  love. 
Onf;ht  prudence  now  to  step  in  and  bid  her 
dismiss  a  suitor  whose  youth  had  as  yet  achieved 
nothing,  whose  owa  means  were  very  small, 
with  whom,  if  he  were  accepted,  her  marriage 
must  be  postponed ;  who,  however,  was  of 
great^  talent,  who  gave  sudi  promise  of  fiitupe 
disdnction  ?  Be>tnim,  when  he  made  bis 
offer,  made  it  &om  a  ^  heart ;  but  Caroline 
was  able  to  tun  thcEe  matters  in  her  mind 
before  she  answered  him. 

.-^h'e  will  be  called  cold^earted,  mercenary, 
and  onfeminine.     Bnt  when  a  voung  girl  throws 
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pmdciice  to  the  irinds,  and  alio™  herself  to 
iOTC  where  there  is  nothing  to  Yen  on,  what 
then  is  she  caUed?  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
is  sometimes  very  hard  for  jounj  Birls  to  be  in 
the  right.  They  certainly  shonld  not  he  mer- 
cenary: they  certainly  should  not  many  paupers; 
they  cirtainly  shonld  not  allow  themselves  to 
beime  old  maids.  They  should  not  encumber 
themselves  with  early,  hopeless  loves ;  nor 
should  they  callously  resolve  to  care  for  notting 
but  a  good  income  and  a  good  house.  ITierc 
should  be  some  handbook  of  love,  to  tell  young 
ladies  when  they  may  give  way  to  it  without 
censure.  As  regards  our  heroine,  however,  she 
probably  wanted  no  audi  handbook.  "How  I 
will  take  any  answer  you  wiU  give  me.  Ber- 
tiam,  when  he  had  said  that,  remained  silent, 
awaiting  her  reply.  ,    .    «  .  .v_i. 

«Mr.  Bertram,"  she  Bald  at  last,  "I  think 
that  you  have  spoken  unwisely;  let  as  agree  to 
forget  it.  What  you  have  said  has  come 
from  impulse  rather  than  judgment." 

••  Not  so.  Miss  Waddington.  I  cannot  forget 
if  nor  can  you.  "I  would  not  have  it  again 
uiiaid  if  I  could  IVhen  I  once  learned  that 
I  loved  you,  it  became  nahiral"  to  me  to  tell 

^°"Soch  quick  speakmg  U  not  perhaps  natural 
to  me.  But  as  you  demand  an  inunediate 
answer,  I  must  give  you  one.  I  have  had  much 
phsisure  in  your  society,  bnt  I  have  never 
Siought  of  loiing  yoa    Not  can  I  love  yon 

without  thinking  of  it."  ... ;r-r 

It  would  he  hard  to  say  what  answer  Bertram 
e^ipected;  indeed,  he  had  no  expectations.    He 
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liad  had  no  idea  or  making  this  offer  vben  be 
walked  up  the  hill  with  ber.  His  heart  was 
then  tamed  rather  to  worship  at  that  other  . 
ihrine:  it  had  been  hei  own  words,  her  own 
eloquence  in  favour  of  the  world's  greatness, 
that  had  drawn  him  on.  He  had  previously 
filled  bis  mind  with  no  expectation ;  but  he  had 
felt  an  intense  desire  for  success  when  once  he 
had  committed  himself  to  his  offer. 

And  now,  as  he  walked  down  beside  her, 
he  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  her  answer. 
.  A  man,  if  he  be  not  absolutely  rejected,  is 
generally  inclined  to  think  that  any  answer  from 
a  lady  may  be  taken  as  having  in  it  some 
glimmer  of  favour.  And  ladies  know  this  so 
well,  that  they  almost  regard  any  reply  on  their 
own  part,  short  of  an  absolute  refusaJ,  as  an 
acceptance.  If  a  lady  bids  a  gentleman  wait 
awhile  for  his  answer,  he  thinki  himself  quite 
justified  in  letting  all  the  world  know  that  she 
is  his  own.  We  all  know  what  a  reference  to  a 
parent's  judgment  means,  A  lady  must  be  very 
decisive— very,  if  she  means  to  have  ber  "  no^ 
taken  at  its  full  meaning.  Now  Caroline 
Waddington  had  not  been  very  decisive. 

■Whatever  Eemam's  thoughts  or  his  hopes 
might  be,  he  said  nothing  more  on  the  present 
occasioa.  He  waJked  sUently  down  the  hill 
by  her  side,  scme^rhat  moody-looking,  but  yet 
not  with  die  hang-dog  aspect  of  a  rejected 
sottot.  There  was  a  ere  in  his  eyes  and  » 
play  upon  his  cotmtenance  which  did  not  tdl 
cf  hope  alK^ether  CTtinguished.  Before  they 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  had  tesolved 
that  he  vould  have  Caroline  Waddington  for 
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K-     «;fs    let  the   difficallies   in   his  way  be 

sfM!^  ^'.^^'^^  - 

''■-£  tad'ia  Miss  Baker  »d  Miss  Tcdd  .1 
Ae  ?°'-"'°,l  *',^1;  M  consented  to  sit 
r"'°*'ri,t  Itee  .wS  te  more  enlhosi.stic 

1     ana  jouu^      ,  -  ,    nertram  was  so  fond.    But 
i    Slir  .itt»=«:i^l..d  hsxd,,e2«c.ed 

■'    *^f„=S»d"Seo..  £e  d^jligbt  h.d  .!»». 
waned  away. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

VALE  VALETE 

Miss  Baebr  was  a  little  quenilons  at  beiag  left 
so  long  sitting  with  Miss  Todd  at  the  comer  of 
the  giuden  wall ;  but  Miss  Todd  was  never 
querulous :  she  was  one  of  those  good-humoured 
persons  who  never  complain,  and  find  some 
antidote  to  eveiy  ill  in  life,  even  in  the  ill  itself. 
True,  she  had  been  kept  a  couple  of  hours  and 
more  sitting  on  a  stone  by  the  brook  Cedron ; 
but  then  she  had  acquired  the  privilege  of  telling 
how  Mr.  George  Bertram  and  Miss  Caroline 
Waddington  had  passed  those  hours,  tlU-i-ttte 
together,  on  the  mountain-side. 

"  Why,  Caroline,  we  thought  you  were  never 
coming  down  again,"  said  Miss  Baker. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Bertram's  fault,  aunt ;  he  is  im- 
TOOveable  when  he  gets  to  a  certain  rpck  up. 
there.  He  has  an  idea  of  IcrDSg  hermit,  and 
constmctiag  a  cell  for  himself  in  that  spot" 

"If  I  did  turn  hermit,  it  should  cettainly  be 
for  the  sake  of  living  there,"  said  he.     "  But  I 

fear  I  want  die  proper  spirit  for  so  holy  a  life." 
"I  hope  you  have  not  kept  us  all  this  time 

Sat  Ecthfng ;  yon  have  had  some  success,  I 

trust?"    said    Miss    Todd  to  Bertram,  in   a  , 

Jangiiing  whisper.     Miss  Todd's  face  was  quite    . 

joyous  as  she  whispered ;  but  then  her  face  was    , 

alwcys  joyous. 

"I  certainly  have  not  done  that  which  I    ' 

intended   to   do,"   said    EerEiam,  vt-ith   mock 
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"And    M>  &r  I  have  been 

unsuccessful."  ■  '  _ 

"Then  she  has  rejected  luni,''sud  Miss  Todd, 
to  herself.  " What_aJooltfie giTl.mwstbe.LllJ)Ut 
it  was  a  great  comfort  to  Miss  Todd  that  she 
knew  all  about  it. 

That  evening  thdr  plans  were  decided  on  as  to 
leaving  Jerusalem — the  plans,  that  is,  of  those 
whose  fortunes  we  must  ftrflow — Miss  Baker, 
namely,  and  her  niece ;  Kr  Lionel  and  his  son. 
Of  Miss  Todd  we  may  here  take  CHir  leave  for 
awhile.  She  did  not  on  this  occasion  marry  Sir 
Lionel,  nor  did  she  even  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  friends  accused  her  of  wishing 
to  do  so.  Miss  Todd  had  her  weak  pcrints,  but 
Uking  her  as  a  whole,  and  striking  the  balance 
between  good  and  bad,  I  do  not  care  how  soon  we 
may  meet  her  again.  To  her  biends  also  we  may 
bid  adieu.  Mr.  MHSabberydid  not  die  of  love. 
Mr.  Pott  did  propose  to  and  was  accepted  by 
Miss  Jones;  but  the  match  was  broken  off  by 
-the  parental  Potts,  who  on  the  occasion  nearly 
frighteredpoorMrs,  Jones  out  of  her  life.  The 
Hunters  sojourned  for  awhile  on  the  sides  of 
Lebanon,  but  did  at-  last  return  to  the  discom- 
forts of  European  life.  Mis.  Hunter  tried  the 
effect  of  her  favourite  costume  tt  Tenby,  but  it 
was  not  found  to  answer.  Of  Mr.  Cruses  I  can 
only  say  that  he  was  dread&iUy  scolded  by  Mrs. 
Pott,  is  that  he  bad  allowed  her  con  to  lall  in 
love ;  and  that  Mr.  Pott  threatened  to  stop  his 
salary.  An  attorney's  letter,  however,  settled  that. 
It  must  be  coi^essed  that  Miss  Eaker  had 
allowed  her  plans  to  be  altered  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Beitiamj  at  Jerusalem;  and  confessed  also 
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that  Miss  Baker's  complaisance  in  this  respect 
had  been  brought  about  by  her  niece  s  persua- 
sion. Their  original  intention  had  been  to  go 
on  to  Damascus.  Then  Miss  Baker  had  begged 
oifthis  further  jonrDey,  Blleging  that  her  clothes 
as  well  as  her  strength  were  worn  cut ;  and 
Caroline  had  consented  to  return  home  by  the 
shortest  route.  Then  came  the  temptation  of 
going  as,  far  as  Beyrout  with  the  Bertrams,  and 
Miss  Baker  had  been  enjoined  to  hare  herself 
patched  up  externally  and  internally.  She  was 
accordingly  being  patched  up;  hut  now  things 
were  altered  again.  Caroline  knew  that  she 
conld  not  travel  with  George  Bertr^  without 
engaging  herself  to  be  his  wife ;  or  tliat  if  She- 
did,  their  journey  would  not  be  a  happy  one. 
And  she  did  not  wish  so  to  engage  herself  with- 
out further  thought  She  determined,  therefore, 
that  Ihey  would  fall  back  upon  hei  aunt's  plan, 
and  return  home  by  the  easier  route^  by  Jaffa, 
that  is,  and  Alexan^ia. 

Her  altered  mind  had  to  be  explained,  not 
(mly  to  hex  auat,  but  to  the  Bertrams  j  and  she 
came  to  the  somewhat  singular  resolve  to  explain 
it  in  both  cases  by  thfi  simple  truth.  She  would 
tell  her  aunt  what  had  happened ;  and  she  would 
make  George  Bertram  understand  in  a  few  and 
as  kind  words  as  might  be,  that  under  the  present 
drcumstaccesit  would  be  better  that  they  should 
not  be  thrown  into  the  very  close  intercourse 
necessary  fci  feUow-travellers  in  the  East.  She 
■was  very  pmrient.  was  Miss^^ddjngton ;  and 
ha¥tHg"fi?eC  'Rifaeli  oi  oneTover  because  she 
did  not  tike-him,  she  prepared' to  jjd-bersetf  of 
mother  because  she  did. 
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The  Bertrams  were  to  leave  Jerusalem  togethtr 
in  a  couple  of  days'  time.  George  was  to  go 
with  his  father  as  far  as  Constantinople,  and, 
having  seen  something  of  real  Turks  in  real 
Turkey,  was  to  return  at  once  to  England. 
After  his  last  visit  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
he  said  nothing  further  about  the  church  as  a 
profession. 

That  evening  Caroline  settled  it  all  with  her 
aunt  "Aunt,"  said  she,  as  they  sat  together 
btushing  their  hair  before  they  went  to  bed, 
"you  will  think  me  very  fanciful;  but  after  all, 
I  believe  we  had  better  go  back  by  Alesandiia." 

"  Oh  dear,  I  shall  be  so  glad,  my  dear.  Jane 
says  that  1  could  not  possibly  get  a  travelling 
dress  made  here  that  I  could  wear." 

"  You  could  get  a  dress  in  Damascus,  I  don't 
doubc,  aunt.    But " 

"And  I  really  am  not  fit  for  much  more 
riding,  I  don't  like  to  disappoint  you  ;  but  if 
you  really  wouldn't  mind  it " 

"Well,  I  should  mind  i^— and  I  should  not. 
But  let  me  tell  you.  You  raustnot  think  that  I 
am  so  very  changeable,  first  pressing  you  to  go 
one  wsy,  and  then  begging  you  to  go  another, 
without  a  reason." 

"  No ;  I  know  yon  do  it  for  my  sake." 

**  Not  that  nther,  aunt— quite ;  but  do  listen. 
Mr.  Bertram  to-day  made " 

"  He  hulkoCli^vd  to  yon,  has  he?"^ 

"Yes,  aunt;  tiun^-just  what  h»  hjG^done. 
And,  therefcie,  periiaps  it  will  not  be  quite  so 
well  that  we  sbonid  travel  together." 

■*  Bat;  Caroline,  tell  me— pray  do  tell  me ; 
what  dUl  he  say,  and  what  have  you  said  ?    Oh 
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dear  me,  this  is  very  sudden."  And  Miss  Baker 
EBl  back  ia  her  chair,  with  her  now  grayish  hair 
banging  over  her  shoulders,  with  her  hair-brush 
sdU  held  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  resting 
on  the  toileMable. 

"  As  for  what  he-  said,  I  may  skip  that,  aunt 
It  was  the  old  story,  I  suppose,  merely  agnifying 
that  he  wanted  me  to  marry  him." 

"WeU,weU." 

**  As  you  truly  say,  aunt;  it  was  too  sudden. 
Mr.  Bertram  has  a  great  deal  to  recommend 
him;  a  very  great  deal;  one  cannot  but  like  him. 
He  is  very  clever  too." 

■  "Yes,  Caroline;  and  will  be  his  uncle^heir 
— doubtless."  ' 

"1  know  nothing  of  that;  to  tell  the  truth,  '. 
indeed,  I  never  thought  of  that.  But  it  would  ' 
have  made  no  difference." 

■  •  "And  you  refused  him." 

-     ^'  Well,  I  hardly  know.     I  do  know  this — that 
I  did  njore  towards  refusing  him  than  accepting  ! 
him;  that  I  must  have  much  more  love  for  any  | 
mani  do  manythanl  haVeibrJiim.at  pi;esent;  ' 
and  that  after  what  has  passed,  I  think  we  had 
better  not  go  to  Damascus  together." 

To  this  latter  proposition  aunt  Mary  fully 
agreed;  and  thus  it  was  decided  that  the  extra 
patching  for  the  longer  journey  need  not  be 
accomplished.  Miss  Baker  wo'ild  explain  the 
matter  to  Sir  Lionel  in  her  way ;  and  Caroline 
would  do  the  same  to  George  Bertram  in  hers. 
On  one  other  point,  also.  Miss  Baker  made  up 
her  mind  fully;  thougli  on  this  matter  she  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  make  her  mind  known 
lo  her  niece.    She  rras  very  confident  that  the 
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marriage  would  take  place,  and  resolved  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  bni^  it  about.     Personally, 
she  was  fond  of  George  Bertram ;  she  admired 
his  talents,  she  liked  his  father,  and  fett  x-ery 
tkvoumhly  inclined  towards  his  uncle's  wealth, 
yjie  finished  her  toilet  therefore  in  calm  happi- 
|l    '  1    ness.    She  had  an  excellent  match  in  view  foi' 
J  '].  I    her  niece — and,  after  all,  she  would  escape  that 
' '.      dreadful  horseback  journey  to  Damascus. 

During  the  neit  day  Caroline  and  George 
Bertram  were  not  together  for  a  moment— that 
is,  they  were  not  together  alone ;  for  they  break- 
fasted and  dined  at  the  same  table,  and  he  sat 
,,     between  the  aunt  and  her  niece  as  he  had  done 
'jj     continually  since  he  had  been  at  Jerusalem.    Sir 
I     Lionel  told  him  in  the  forenoon  that  they  were 
ji    not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  ladies'  company 
;l '    on  their  journey,  and  mllied  him  as  to  the  heart 
^     breakingtendency  of  these  tidings.    But  George 
.*;■ :  ^owed,  in  his  countenance  at  leas;,  no  symp- 
'f,    toms  of  heart-breaking. 

iS       That  evening,  as  they  all  parted  for  the  night, 

;1 ,  George  did  press  Miss  Waddington's  hand  more 

i|    vrarmly  than  was  usual  with  him ;   and,  as  he 

^    did  so,  he  did  look  into  her  face  for  one  momeni 

,|    to  see  what  encouragement  he  might  find  there. 

■'    I  cannot  say  that  there  was  no  encouragement 

',-   The  pressure  was  perhaps  not  met  by  any  similar 

f    warmth  on  her  part,  but  it  was  submitted  to 

^'    without  any  touch  of  resentment ;  the  lore  which 

5     shot  from  his  eye  was  not  returned  to  him  from 

hers,  but  ben  were  soft  beneath  his  glance, 

softer  than  was  usual  with  Caroline  IV^iddin^ton. 

f^       But  on  the  next  morning   they  did  come 

together.    It  was  the  day  before  the  departurs 
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of  the  Bertrams,  and  whatever  vras  to  be  stud 
must  be-  said  then.  Caroline  watched  her 
opportUDity,  and  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over — 
tbej'  all  breakfasted  in  the  public  salon — asked 
bint  to  come  into  her  aunt's  sitting-rooin.  Shi 
was  quite  collected,  had  M\y  made  up  her  mindi 
what  to  say,  and  was  able  also  to  say  it  without 
hesitation,  and  with  perfect  self-possession. 
Tliis  was  more  than  could  be  bojisted  of  on  the 
gentleman's  behalf. 

"You  know,  Mr.  Bertram,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  travel  together  ?  " 

"  Yes;  my  father  told  me  so  yesterday." 

"  And  you  will  understand  the  reason  of  it,  I 
am  sure  i  " 

"Not  exactly,  Miss  Waddington.  I  cannot 
say  I  do  understand  it.  I  may  have  been  pre- 
sumptuous in  what  I  said  to  you  the  other  day  ; 
but  I  do  nci.see  why  on  that  account  your  aunt 
should  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  altering 
her  plana.  You  fear,  I  suppose,  that  I  should 
annoy  you ;  but  you  might  trust  me — and  still 
may  if  you  will  do  so." 

"  Now,  Mr,  Bertram,  you  are  hardly  so  sincere 
as  you  asserted  yourself  to  be,  and  required  me 
to  be  on  the  mount  You  are  yourself  quite 
aware  that  nobody  has  thought  you  presump- 
tuous. Z  har^  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
much  to  thank  you  for — independently  of  ibe 
honour  you  have  now  done  me;  for  from  fotLit 
it  an  honour.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  love  yoo. 
It  woald  not  be  natural  that  I^j^uld  da  10." 

*'  Good  hi£imusl  Rol  nafuial  I  love-  rou' 
with  the  whole  strength  of  my  heatt  Is  that 
unnatural? "  fl 
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"  It  is  the  province  of  men  to  take  the  irjti^- 
iXivt  in  such  matters,"  said  Caroline,  smiling. 

"  I  know  nothing  as  to  man's  province,  or  of 
woman's  province  either.  By  province,  you  mean 
custom  and  conventional  rule;  and  conventional 
rule  means  falsehood.  I  have  known  you  but  a 
week  <ff  two,  and  I  love  you  dearly.  You,  of 
course,  have  known  me  as  long,  and  are  ai  any 
rate  as  capable  of  lo^-ing  as  I  am.  There  would 
be  nothing  uncatural  in  you  loving  me — though, 
indeed,  it  may  be  very  unlikely  that  >-oa  should 
do  so." 

"  We'll ;  t  will  not  contradict  you  in  anj  thing 
if  I  caa  help  it,  Mcept  perhaps  as  to  that  last 
little  would -be- proud,  petulant  protest.  But 
putting  out  of  sight  all  question  of  likelihood, 
what  ought  I  to  do  if  I  do  not  love  you? 
IVhat  in  such  a  case  would  you  recomrr.end  a 
sister  to  do?  Is  it  not  better  that  we  should 
no:  he  immediately  thrown  together,  as  must  so 
certainly  be  the  case  in  travelling  ?  " 

"Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  positively 
can  never  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  iiotjaL4.5(LLJ?ut  you  press-  mc  un- 
•  finrl^'Mr.  Bertram."  ■ 
-  -"'Uofeiriy.  No,  by  heavens  I  no  pressure  in 
such  ca^e  can  be  un&ir.  I  would  press  the  truth 
out  from  you — the  real  truth ;  the  truth  that  so 
vitally  concerns  mysell  You  will  not  say  that 
yon  have  an  avenioo  to  mc  ?  " 
-'■  Aversion  1    NACer^lv  not." 

"Of  that  yea  cmnnoTlovr  me?    Then  why  ( 

'not  let  ss  remain -blether?    You  argue  that  | 

■  "j-ou  do  not  yet  know  me  well  enough ;  -uill  co;  ; 

that  be  the  way  to  know  me  better?  " 
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I.  ,"lf  I  wereto  travel  with  you  now,  Mr.  Bcr- 
/   tram,  it  would  be  tautamount  to  ftCceptuig-you<> 
■Your  own  sense  will  certainty  teQ  you  thaL 
t    ^  1    Were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  give  you  the  privilege 
'(    /    of  coming  with  me  aa  my  lover.     Forgive  me 
for  saying  that  I  cannot  give  you  that  piivilege. 
1  grieve  to  hurt  your  feelings  for  a  day  even;  - 
■  bt;t  J  am  sure  you  will  ultimately  approve  of  ! 
>'hat  I  am  doing." 

"  And  are  we  to  meet  do  more,  then  ?  " 
"  Of  course  we  shall  meet  again ;  at  least,  in 
all  human  probability.     My  guardian  is  your  ; 

uncle." ,    ,      ■ 

"I  never  even  knew  that  till  I  met  you  the  , 
odierday." 

"Because  you  have  always  been  at  school  or  ] 
'  at  collie ;  but  you  know  it  now.     t,  at  least,   ; 
shall  look  forward  to  meeting  you — and  so  will  -'; 
~.'my  aunu"  ■  -     -J 

c ;  ."  Yes;    as  acquaintinces.     It  would  be  im-    ; 
possible  for  me  to  meet  you  in  that  way.     I 
Juidiy  ^nk  you  know  or  realize  what  my  feel-   ;i 
ings  to  you  are.     I  can  only  meet  you  to  tell 
-you^jigain  and  sgataJbal-I-love -you.     You  are 
•tn   «tM   miir*^ tf  that   tmt   mnnot   imHirr^rsnfl 
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I  co^~yomelf  that  you  cannot  understand  _' 
■  my — ^my — my  impetuosity,  if  you  choose  to  call ' 
it  so."  ! 

)  t  "In  three  or  four  months,  Mr.  Bertram,  you  ,- 

11       vrill  be  liughingai.  your  own  impetuosity — when  ; 
\f  .    I  perhaps  shaii  be  grieving  over  my  own  cold-  \ 
j     /  oess."    Tuese'last  words  she  said  with  a  smile 
J  y  in  wliicb  there  yras  much  archness,  and  perhaps 
f         also'X'ntde  enccss^eiheAt,  - 
i\  ,        "Yott  nil  teil  me  at  any  latc  that  I  may 
,'■      hope?"  ,  .  ■ 


-  v,!  -  ceitainly  not  Vou  will  hope  enough 
,  ^Vhi^ou  really  deme  without  my  tellmg 
fo^^Pl  vSl  Si  j-okc.  « I  believe  tliat  you 

'"^''Oh  vou  believe  so,  doyou?"  _ 

..?S-  I  suppose  I  must  believe  sa    Your 

feel  ii"S  towards  me  ot  tn«  »"■  ^     ' 

,  hXotemineii  none  such  tomrii  Jou.     Love 

SneS>»ot  be  the  bi*  of  >  """"h™ 

"' „S  „7^Lt  I  iviU  tee  merely  becav^e  I  am 

SS    You  ""l"  "«  "*  ■"=  "  *"=  "^^  M°" 

"'■t.5:'^S'?o''SS»°S-saidhe,«ia.o« 

V^&ij^«>^^.    W.  shall »e« 

'^^f^  ?m?S  »irS?tha.  I  .nay  hope?- 

■  A  , -fllTellTou  nothing  f.tthet,  Mt.  Bertram. 
j-.jfH-Da  trill  shaie  hands  trith  tn.  a.  tnth  a  ftisnd, 

■  '''''■"&»  i^  her  hand. ml,  holding  it  i»  Us 
™«^  fnr  a  moment  into  her  face.    She 

S::SS^lhtrfSs™trilh.»«ba,hedfiont. 
I^SSVriSer  anger  «r  Itasnre;  r^^« 
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"Carolioe  I"  he  said  at  last,  i 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Berttam.  I  thoroughly  hope 
you  may  enjoy  your  journey." 

"  Caroline  I " 

She  essayed  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his. 
Feeling  this,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it,  and  then  lefi  the  rocm.  As  he  dosed  the 
door  the  same  smile  was  on  her  face. 

I  hope  it  will  be  admitted  that  Miss  Wad- 
dington  had  played  her  part  with  skit),  and 
judgment,  and  good  breeding;  and  not  alto- 
gether heartlessly  either.  She  had  thought 
much  on  the  subject  since  George  had  first 
thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and  had  concluded, 
patting  the  good  against  the  bad,  and  balancing 
the  affair  as  accurately  as  facts  would  enable 
her,  that  the  match  would  be  one  which  she 
ou^ht  Ittjegjudas  desjrable.  There  were  two 
valid  teason^h 0 we ver,  why  she  should  not  at 
once  accept  his  oSst.  Firstly,  he  might  BOt 
>Dcw  his  :>wii  m'nd,  and  it  might  be  serviceable 
to  him  to  hare  the  option  of  renewing  his  pro- 
posal or  retreating  from  it  after  a  few  months' 
trisl  of  his  own  feelings.  And  secondly,  she 
hardly  kricar.her  own  mind.  She  cculd  not  in 
truth  say  yet  v^hether  she  did  iDve  him,  or  whether ' 
she  did  noL  She  was  rather  inclined  to  think 
she  did ;  but  !t  would  he  well  that  she'  should 
trj-  the  matter  before  she  committed  herselt      *' 

The  staten-.ent  made  by  her  aunt  that  Georf  ) 
wo;!ld  doubtless  be  his  uncle's  heir  certain  , . 
bad  its  weight  with  her.     It  would  be  wrong  it 
her  to  engage  herself  to  a  man  who  was  withc- 
the  means  of  maintaining  her  in  that  rank.( 
life,  in  nhich  she  had  r<»oIved  to  lire;  vu 
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'  both  on  V.  --^-^^'=J<Srma's\S;: 
'*^'*^"„rSe  *^f^  ofS^tHhich  fl.c  had 
^'  '-"'  rheSSr     She  had  made  up  hei  mmd 

s.  pan  who  P»£  f"  "J^^M  tt.ch  U">  """'■> . 
sM  Jod  dill.    But  )'-"  •"  "      i  h,   peihapi  i 

r»Tp*sr;,sr^ --'"'.")/ 

Piuden!  !"?'"=  ^     Che  did  not  xMi  » 

be  >  poaims."  .  ■;  ?S,..  she  did  desite 
■  '°'«,R^lrSlrd'*^rbe\n  ea-es,. 
'      was,  tha-  her  »"*^*': .__..   --hose  r.ame,  as 

.  she  bsd  lieiselt  »•»  "  ^  j^  ,„  be  read  in 
,uen<»».™»»°"J»'"f,°  IhewouU  not 
""=  '°'°ToL  e«n  iW  ke  «=«  •!»  ' 
"i""'?  L  «,e  alS  "eaH.     I.'-xllocs^S  • 
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ovn  bill.  He  began  fix  the  fiist  time  to  expe- 
rien'X  somethmg  of  that  feeling  which  his  uscle 
so  oftcD  expressed. 

7'hcy  sUrtcd,  tco,  with  somewhat  diJlcrent 
ideas  as  to  the  purport  of  their  route.  Sir 
Liocicl  wished  to  get  to  ConstantiDOple,  inA 
was  coatent,  for  George's  sake,  to  go  by  Da- 
mascus and  B^yrout;  but  George  hatl  to  visit 
Kaniih,  a&d  Gibeon,  and  Luz ;  to  see  the  well 
of  die  vonun  of  Samaria,  at  Sichcm  ;  to  climb 

lur.t  Cannel,  aad  to  sl-ep  2t  least  for  a  night 
withia  iu  monasteiy.  Blount  I'abor  also^  and 
Bethsaida,  and  Capmiaum,  he  must  visit;  he 
must  bathe  in  the  Sea  of  Gililcc,  as  he  had 
already  Lathed  in  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ; 
ijzdaxn  hcmustsce,aiidGergesa,  and  Chorazin; 
and,  above  all,  he  must  stand  with  naked  fee: 
in  Nazareth,  and  feel  within  his  heart  that  he 
was  resting  on  holy  gnHind, 

Sir  Lionel  did  not  can  a  straw  for  Bethsaida 
OT  Chorazin — not  a  stniir  even  Uir  Nazareth. 
For  many  reasons  he  wished  to  be^well  with  his 
son.  In  the&rst  place,  a  man  wadse  bill  is 
paid  for  him  always  makes  some  concession  to 
.  the  man  who  p3>'s  iL  He  should  do  so,  at  any 
rate ;  and  on  this  point  Sir  Lionet  was  wiUJng 
to  be  just  And  then  he  bad  ulterior  views, 
which  made  it  very  necessary  that  George 
ihg,uid-Iike-t[hn.  In  this  respect  he  had  hitherto 
played  his  cards  well — well,  with  the  exception  of 
that  Jerusalem  bill  He  had  made  his  society 
very  pleasant  to  his  son,  had  done  mudi  towards 
gaining  the  >'ODng  man's  heart,  stxI  was  well 
inclined  to  do  more — anything,  indeed,  short  of 
putting  himself  to  red  personal  inconvenieace. 
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We  nuiy  perhaps  add,  without  doing  too  much 
violence  to  Sir  Lionel's  established  character, 
that  he  himself  icajly^  liked  his  eod. 

AiilHis  for  some  days  carHcd  him  hither  acd 
thither,  if  not  with  patience,  at  any  late  with 
perseverance.  He  went  to  spots  which  he  was 
told  had  a  world-wide  celebrity,  of  the  names  of 
which  he  had  but  a  bare  distant  remembrance, 
and  which  he  found  to  be  aiid,  comfortless, 
and  uninteresting.  Gibeon  he  did  endure,  and 
Sbitoh,  and  Sichem  j  Gilgal,  also,  and  Carmel. 
But  there  he  broke  down:  he  could  not,  he 
said,  justify  it  to  himself  to  be  absent  longer 
from  his  o^cial  duties.  He  found  that  he  was 
near  Beyiout :  he  could  lide  thither  in  two  daj«, 
avoidiDg  Damascus  altogether.  The  cookery 
at  Mount  Carmel  did  not  add  to  his  love  of  the 
Holy  Land.  He  found  himself  to  be  not  very 
well.  He  laughingly  reminded  George  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  twenty-three  and 
sixt^ ;  and  ended  by  declining  altogether  to  go 
backwards  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  If 
George  could  cnly  be  induced  to  think  that  be 
had  seen  enough  of  these  regions,  his  father 
would  be  so  deii^hted  to  have  bis  company 
direct  froa  Eeyr&ut  to  Constantinople  ! 

George,  however,  was  inexorable  about  Naza- 
reth ;  and  so  ihey  parted,  agreeing  that  they 
would  meet  again jiCons tan iinop!e.  We  need 
BOt'dose^  lollow  eiiEef"on'his  jouroey.  Sir 
Lionel,  having  had  everything  paid  for  him  up 
to  the  moment  oi  their  separation,  arrived — let 
us  hope  with  s.  fiill  pur^e — at  the  Eosphonis. 
Geor^  when  left  to  himself,  travelled  more 
klowly,  and  thought  much  of  these  hoty  places — 
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XT*  rould  have  found  it  \ 

A  .1»  ot  hi.  °";/^S=rMis,  Bake, 

a  jitemrf.     .  ^i^  ,,a,e,-s  departure, 

About  a  fonmsW  »''f  ^^,  ,„d  to  ao«l.« 

„k.  h.  "•  «=&  °pSne,  that  Und  ot 
.,.TOui.     WSienleaMng/*-    >,;,  feelmes  were 

f  altosethe,  "J^'f  ^,  if  b=h«cd  tO.b. 

.i»idt  to  ".-h-aispo^^^^^Jdnadeed, 
,  hijh  and  h"')-  P"  f°^a  £:  .ouad  to  hU 
ipota  only  to  h  »"««.»*  ^  hU  high  and 
rifd.  ."  >h«"'"=  ™  'S.n  to  tha  »iad.  br 
holy  pa-paf  ?•!  .  ^.Tof  raby  Hpa,  by_!m<^. 
,  fe„  ,oid=  t""  '  F^™,  of  bright  eyas, 
ebncc  ot  .««".'f!S  .^tho;ih"aio.ehps 
Indhehad  »  >r,'f  ^^°  ?„°  him;  though 
„oold  acta""  '  »'  ^^^  hia.  kindly.  Ha 
,ho«ey=.«oal'^a°"°"*?  ^.^.,  ,^  ,^^  Holy 

could  »«  he  P'a"^,,°L  Icogiog  to  linger  there. 
I.:,nd;  and  jet  he  te^^a      8   t^^^  ^^^^ 

U  might  be,  hat  .f  »- ™^„  ^  sion  and  the 
,0  tsat  mouot,  \o.°l- °?Sf  ^  „,  ,he  better  of 
temple,  the  .p»tm.g^^T2  I  „«teraSseVr 
the  Hah.  Eat,  ala>  ■  "  ^^  ^„  are  ipmt 
,h.t  he  had  no.  hari^  ™  ^  ^,  ,„U 
should  ptedorniaata.  "i^  »  The  charms 
,„toobnBht.o^=|^J„%i^  With, 
of  the  flesh  JS*  toi  fa  the  last  time  ftom 
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more  tovards  Jemsalem,  sud  one  farewell  in 
his  heart  as  his  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on 
the  distant  glassy  waters  of  Galilee,  and  then 
set  his  horse's  head  towards  Damascus. 

When  a  traveller  in  these  railroad  days  tates 
leave  of  Florence,  or  Vienna,  or  Munich,  or 
Lucerne,  he  does  so  without  much  of  the 
bitterness  of  a  farewell.  The  places  are  now 
comparativelj  so  near  that  he  expects  to  sea 
them  again,  or,  at  any  rate,  hopes  that  he  may 
do  so.  But  Jen»aleig_^is_jitiH  distant  from  us 
no  Sabbat H-day's  jouniey.  X  bian  who,  having 
seen  it  once,  takes  his  leave,  -  then  sees  it 
probably  for  the  last  time.  And  a  man's  heart 
must  be  very  cold  who  can  think  of  Palestine 
exactly  as^of  any  other-land.  It  is  not  therefore 
surpnamg- 1£ it' Bertram  was  rather  sad  as  he 
rode  dovrn  the  further  side  of  Mount  Hermon. 

At  Constantinople,  Sir  Lionel  and  George 

again    met,  and    our  hero    spent  a  pleasant 

month  there  with  his  father.    It  was  still  spring, 

the  anmmer  heats  had  hardly  commenced,  and 

Oecrge  was  charmed,  if  not  with  the  city  of 

the  Siiltaij  sr  stiv  rate  with  the  scenery  around 

IL.     Here  his  father  app^red  in  a  new  light ; 

theyweie  more  intimate  with  each  other  than 

they  had  bten  at   Jerusalem;  they  were   not 

^     no»>-  irriTiT,  in  ^dies'  society-',  and  Sir  Lionel  by 

V  V-  (iegrrsstbrew  or  what  little  restraint  ofgovemor- 

.  T  ship,  what  mall  amonnt  of  parental  authority 

:  "  he  had  h-therto  assumed.     He  seemed  anxious 

'jT  to  live  wirh  his  son  on  terms  of  perfect  equality ; 

"f     began  to  talk  to  him  rather  as  young  men  talk 

1     lo  each  other  than  men  of  ages  so  very  different, 

\    and  appeared  :o  .ourt  a  lack  of  reverence 


ValcVaUte  »°3 

In  bar  of  any  P^^     jLI^^w  of  an  escuse  lor 

csap  ag  sometni-g  ""  -  ^  „,j„g  men  ™' 
S  i.  »>>J«»  "V'T,  'on  '  Web  lb=J 
fjjelv  »iib  ^^  ?;S'dder!«i>bont  restraint. 
5ia«to  sjeakto  '^"Xa^th  ^  fed- 
Sir  Uond  d.d  b'!  '■f'^  of  «In=  and  women. 
;„5ontheparto(b.sson.   "'  ,„^  „d 

of  cards  and  bot'e*  of  ^J  .^  .  „annet 
"     „  diK^om""'.   'f.-V^,  lie,  bot  -"h.cn 

after  awbile  was  no-*-r*"  .  imoUed  when  an 
i'"wai,  some  ~"Pl"f;  "Sg  one,  and  it 
UtbU.bich  makes  then         ^^  g;,  Lionel 

„  daaseioas-  .'/I,"  .^'to  vice;  but  be 
onrposel,  tempted  k»  sm  „„^i„  to  a 

■plainly  *'"«',.'^„,uX  peoaliar  attnbnt. 

E-Se.'S«nn«S^»-"' 
rrSnd^oitwSTbe^rr-owomenbyb 

??;^pec.edanddecej,ed.  ^ 

Be.tn.0  e?"'-"'-' jLV^iS  in  spite  ol  tbt 
„  ease  in  b,.  "^^Ji^d  waTsooetiin, 

ver,  Kjirowful.     ffJ^JTrf  character  «bi. 

sbould  bave  withstooa  wc  .^  ^ 
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that    the    Mveiity   of   his    uncle's    tone    was  ; 
deserved. 

It  had  been  Geor^'s  intention  to  sUy  a  ' 
iretk  only  at  Constantinople,  but  his  father  had 
persuaded  him  to  remain  four.  He  had  boasted  ' 
that  when  he  returned  to  England  he  would  be 
in  a  position  to  g:tve  back  to  his  uncle  the  three 
hundred  pounds  which  Fritcfaett  had  placed  to 
his  account  But  he  would  not  now  be  able  to 
do  this :  his  father  lived  expensively ;  and  even 
here,  where  Sir  Lionel  was  now  at  home,  George 
paid  more  than  his  own  share  of  the  expense. 

One  of  their  chief  subjects  of  conversation, 
that,  indeed,  which  Sir  Lionel  seemed  10  prefer 
to  any  other,  was  the  ultimate  disposal  of  his 
brothel's  money.  He  perceive3"thai  Gtorge's 
thoughts  on  this  subject  were  by  far  to.o  Cians- 
^cendental,  that  he  was  childishly  indifferent  to 
his  omi  interests,  and  that  if  not  brought  to  a 
keener  sense  of  his  own  rights,  a  stronger  feel- 
ing as  to  his  position  as  the  only  nephew  of  a 
very  wealthy  man,  he  might  let  slip  through  his 
fingers  a  magnificent  fortune  which  was  abso< 
lutely  within  his  reach.  So  thinking,  he  detained 
bis  son  near  him  for.  awhile,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  iinbiie  him  with  some  spark  of  worldly 
wi^om. 

He  knew  bow  assess  it  would  be  to  lecture 
a  young  man  like  George  as  to  the  best  way  in 
wh;cb  he  could  play  tufl-hunter  to  his  uncle. 
From  such  leci'ire'i  George  would  have  started 
away  in  disgust;  bin  something.  Sir  Lionel 
thought,  tnigbt  t»e  done  by  tact,  hyfiiusie,  and 
a  dai!y  half-scomful  badinage,  skilfully  directed 
Awards  the  proper  subject.     By  degrees,  too^ 
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left  hiro.     ^        ,  .lo-s  not  care  much  fo.  c»v» 
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..' "Perhaps  ao;.aad  thneibre  I  should  set 
'  '  abont  it  with  the  m<n%  caie.    Bnt,  vere  I  in  your 

'    J  shoes,  I  sliould  not  attempt  ftatteiy;  I  should  j 

i  »~0  he  Terjr  submissive  rath^.    He  always  loved  tof 

I  I  pi«r  thftjjiMit" 

'    '  ' .  "And  I  do  not  love  to  play  Qie  slave." 

'     "An  only  nephew's  slavery  would  probably 
be  of  a  veiy  mild  description." 

"Yes;  no  harder  than  sitting  on  a  clerk's 
stool  in  a  merchant's  counting-house  foi  seven 
-or  eight  hours  a  day." 

"That  would  be  an  unendurable  bore  as  a 
-continuance ;  but  take  my  word  for  it,  George, 
if  you  could  bring  younelf  to  do  it  for  sue 
months,  by  the  end  of  that  time  you  would  have 
~^e  game  in  your  own  hands." 

•''At  any  rate,  I  shall  not  try  it,  sir." 

-  *■  Well,  you  arc  your  own  master :  I  can  only 
say  that  the  temptation  would  be  too  strong  for 

-  most  men.  I  hare  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  j 
if  you  would  give  way  to  him  for  six  months,  ; 
two  years  would  see  you  in  ParliomenL"    Sir  ] 

■  Lionel  had  already  ascertained  that  to  sit  in  the  { 
House  of  Commons  was  the  dearest:  object  of  ^ 
his  son's  ambitiou. 

On  ios  evening  of  that  day,  as  they  were 
-drinking  their  cocee  and  smoking  together.  Sir 
.Lionel  ibr  iht  6ibI  time  spoke  to  bis  sod  on  '^ 
another  matio.  "  George,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  N 
.  know  whether  there  was  anything  in  it.  Let 
when  we  were  at  Jerusalem,  I  thought  you  were 
very  sweet  on  Caroline  Waddington." 
George  bloshed  deeply,  and  a^ected  to  laugh. 
"She  was  certainly  a  veij  fine  girl,"  con- 
tinued his  father ;  "  I  think  as  handsome  a  giil 

li 
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alteve  seen  ll>.» ',»J^  „„  „sed  to  be 


lite  a  simpleti""-  ,  jfl,  her,  I  cm  0«l7 

J'.r,ro.1.V"e°S«.ee,.    I-,I 

""Swell  .«  1  belie«r^W«ftee»y?;Jia»- 
^j:??'of,ch„«|^r^o.l».e.-d 


interfere." 


"Well,  bnt  'M  ""'"  "i"^d  I  «m  not 
„„  loved  -y'^liSf  r?eid.iJ«_ 
«"'«  T  tto     M  W.ddmgto»  toed,  he 
,™itd-nOT-lme  b«n  J^/^d  -ould  brLve 
tool  W"  early  'yj^i^tat  a.e  pool  fellow 
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those  days  vru  necessur,  lomewhftt  by  permU- 
sion  of  the  Russian  authorities.  He  then  ag&in 
struck  the  Danube  at  Path ;  remained  some 
little  time  th?re ;  again  a  week  or  so  at  Vienna ; 
ffoni  thence  he  visited  Saltzbui^.  and  exactly 
on  the  appointed  day  shook  h&nds  with  his 
friend  in  the  hall  of  the  old  "  Golden  Sun "  at 
Innspnicl:. 

At  first,  on  learins  bia  father,  George  was 
%*crj-  g'ad  to  be  oncj  more  alone.  Men  d  elightad 
htm  not ;  nor  women  either  at  that  moment- 
seeing  that  his  thoughts  were  running  on  Caio- 
line  Wnddtnston,  and  that  her  presence  was 
nat  t3  be  batt.  But  by  the  time  that  he  found 
himself  in  the  T>TOl,  he  was  delighted  once 
more  to  have  a  companion.  He  had  of  course 
picked  up  Englishmen,  and  been  picked  up  by 
them  at  every  town  he  had  passed  j  one  always 
does;  some  ladies  also  he  had  casually  en- 
countered— but  he  had  met  with  no  second 
Caroline.  While  wandering  about  the  moun- 
tains of  Transylvania,  he  had  been  quite  con- 
tented to  be  alone :  at  Pesth  he  had  not  ceased 
to  congratulate  himself  on  hts  solitude,  though 
sometimes  be  found  the  day  a  little  too  long 
.  for  his  purpose  in  doing  lo ;  at  Vienna  he  was 
glAd  enough  to  find  an  old  Oxonian  ;  though, 
even  while  enjoj-ing  the  treat,  he  would  occa- 
sionally say  to  himself  that,  after  all,  society 
wjs  only  a  bore.  Bat  by  the  time  he  had  done 
the  Saltzburg  country,  he  was  heartily  sick  of 
himself,  someirtat  side  also  of  thinking  of  his 
love,  and  fully  able  to  te-echo  all  that  Hucourt 
had  to  say  in  praise  of  some  very,  fine  old  wine 
which  that  fastidions  gentleman  canned  to  be 
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produced  for.  them  tom  the  cdlars    of  the'^> 
"Golden Snn."-  ■  ■■  .    ;  '.<.  ■,■  «j 

Innsfwuck  is  «  beautiful  little  town.    Perhaps  it 
no  town  tn  Europe  can  boast  a  site  more  exqui-  " 
■itdy  picturesque.  '  Edinburgh  would  be  equal 
to  It,  if  Jt^had  a  nrer,  instis3~sr'i  railroad  . 
nmnmg  through  Tfa  TaHey~MarnnaefTtrefetIer 
luU.    But  we  sojourned  too  lonytTTInr-Holy 
Land  to  pennit  of  our  dwelling  even  for  half  a   - 
chapter  in  the  Tyrol.    George,  however,  and  - 
bis  friend  remained  there  for  a  fortnight.    They 
went  over  the  Brenner  and  looked  down  into 
Italy ;   made  au  excursion  to  those  singular 
goJden-tinted  mountains,  the  Dolomites,  among 
waich  live  a  race  of  men  who  speak  neither 
Gerraan  cor  Italian,  nor  other  language  known 
among,  the  hundred  dialects  of  Europe,  but 
*  patois  left  to  them  from  the  ancient  Latins-. 
,     Uiej"  wandered   through    the   valleys    of  the 
\     Inn  and  its  tributaries,  'and  wondered  at  the 
.     odd  way  of  living  which  stitl  prevails  in  their  f 
I     picturesque  castellated  mansions.  '■■< 

I        -For  awhile  Bertram  thought  that  Harcourt  - 
i-     was  the  best  companion  in  the  worid.     He  was 
«     as  agreeabl;  and  easy  tempered  as  his  father  ■ 
jft    and  was  at  the  same  time  an  educated  man 
fci    which  his  father  certainly  was  not.    Harcourt^ 
Si-,  though  he  put  his  happiness  in  material  things 
so    perhaps  quite  as  much  as  did  Sir  Lionel,  required 
w     ^  ha  material  things  should  be  of  a  high  ' 
las    Bavour.     He  was  a  reading  man,  addicted,  in  a  ' 
J  certain  cynical,  carping  sort  of  way,  even  to  ' 
thej-  poetry,  was  a  CTitic  aimost  by  profession,  loved 
iJu'.l  pictures;  professed   to  love  scenery,  certainly 
\mtd,  to  watch  and    sCTutinirs   the  different . 
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classes  of  his  brother-iiten.;  He  was  gifted.pte- 
cminently  with  a  lawyer's  mind,  but  it  was  not 
a  lan-yei's  mind  of  a  vulgw  quolity.  He,  too,  ■ 
loved  riches,  and  looked  <m  success  in  the 
world  as  a  roan's  chief^nay,  perhaps  his  only 
aim ;  but  for  him  it  was  necessary  that  success 
should  be  polished.  Sir  Lionel  wanted  money 
tliat  he  might  swallow  it  and  ctMisume  it,  as  a 
shark,  does  its  prey ;  but,  like  sharks  in  general, 
he  had  always  been  hungry, — had  never  had  his 
bellyful  of  money.  Harcourt's  desire foi-iaoney— 
was  of  .1  different  class.  It  would  not  suit  him 
to  be  in  debt  to  any  one.  A  good  balance  at 
his  banker's  was  a  thing  dear  to  his  souL  He 
aimed  at  perfect  reqwctability,  and  also  at 
perfect  independence. 

For  awhile,  therefore^  Harcourt's  teaching  was 
a  gre^  improvement  on  Sir  Lionel's,  and  was 
felt  to  be  so.  He  preached  a  love  of  good 
things;  but  the  good  things  were  to  b^"iCTeU— 
laries  only  to  good  woriL  Sir  I^opel's  nimmum 
ieiaan  would  have  beea^an  unexpected  jxvcket- 
fol  of  money,  three  mcxitlu  of  idleness  in  which 
to  spend  i^  and  pleasant  companions  for  the 
time,  who  should  be  at  any  rate  as  well  provided 
in  pocket  as  himself.  Harcourt  would  have  re- 
quired something  mor&  The  world's  respect 
and  esteem  were  as  necessary  to  him  as  the 
world's  pleasures.  .    ;    .    ., 

.  But  nevertheless,  after  it  tim^  llarcouit's 
morality  offended  Bertram,  a^s^Bertram^tran- 
scendenfalism  offended  Harcourt.  They  ad- 
qured  the  same  view,  but  they  could  not  look 
at  it  through  the  same  coloured  glass. 

''And   so    on  the  wliole   you  liked   your 
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governor?"  said  Hucourt  to  him  one  day  aa 
Ihey  werewaUung;  across  a  mountain  range  from 
one  valley  to  anodicr. 

**  Yes,  indeed." 
V  «  One  15  apt  to  be  pejudiced  in  one's  iathei's 
rtvoor,  of  couree,"  said  Harcourt.  "That  is  lo 
507,  when  one  hasn't  seen  him  for  twenty  yeans 
or  so.  A  more  common,  constant-linoVIedge, 
perhaps,  puts  the  prejudice  the  other  way." 

"Sit  Lionel  is  undoubtedly  a  very  pleasant 
man;  no  one,  I  fancy,  coi^d  help  liking  his 
society." 

"  I  undostand  it  all  as  well  as  though  you  had 
written  a  book  about  him.  You  have  none  of 
that  great  art,  Bertram,  which  teaches  a  man  to 
Die  his  speech  to  conceal  his  thoughts,"  . 

"  Why  should  I  vish  lo  conceal  my  thoughts 
from  you  ?  " 

"  I  knOT  exactly  what  you  mean  about  your 
fiitfaer:  he  is  no  martinet  in  society,  even  with 
his  SOS.  He  assumes  to  him  self  no  mysterious  \ 
unintelligible  dignity.  He  has  none  of  the  : 
military  GrimgrrifTcnuS'  about  him.  He  ukes  ' 
thing!  easily,  and  allows  other  people  to  do  the  . 
same."  :   ^' 

"  Esactlr."  :  -     J 

"But  this  was  not  exactly  what  you  wanted. ;; 
If  he  had  treated  you  as  though  a  father  and  son  'f. 
were  necessarily  of  a  diSierent  order  of  bdngs, ;, 
had  he  been  a  liide  less  familiar,  a  litde  colder,  ^ ; 
perhaps  a.  thought  mote  stem  and  forbidding  inf  ^ 
hta  paieetal  way  of  pi'shing  the  bottle  to  you,^- 
yon  would  have  liked  him  better  ?  " 

"No,  not  have  liked  bira  better;  -I  ntigKv 
pethaps  ba\-e  tfaoo^ht  it  more  natural."  ' 
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,,e  did  see  r»v  '  »f "  StoBin  hU  bowels. 

s'r,'S"i|enr.^"»  «-"^  '^ 

ab^ut  money?" 

i4?" 

"Idontsayiiuvj  ".r  "-«„,„  to  income, 
.should  h»Te  »d  »»'?»|-,k,'2L." 


Ido«'ts,T.h.<;U»o»l>»'»»>„*«« 

ff'^^'"3fe..e.o„ 

"  He  should  now  have  »«"»'* 
his  piofessioo."  impposetbeieisoo 

..tal  l»g?  eJ^'^J^-gSS^^Minople.- 
demer  pl>«  >»  ^"'5?!,  „  „  Er.glLsbmu>  ei- 

"All  pUces  ae  ''=""",,  \,  does  not 
,alf  iaeo.Fmso»  "^■""Vn.k,  I  bave 
tnow,  the  ia-p<f  *f.  ^  >  „ty  ge:^Kel  sort 

i»te  pittai:ce.' 

"'.T^TlioS  bT  0»»  >™«  •»■»»"  ^  ' 
T:i'Sf-SveV:^>teiinG«.=e.  O..Pe-« 

ip  Bagdad.-       .       B,a  1  wM  not.    I  loow  I 
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fairif,  I  do  not  mean  to  deal  with   him  at 
all  .• 

"  I  would  I  had ;  I  shonld  knoir  then  that 
everything  was  opeo  to  me.  Now  I  have  every- 
thing  to  do  for  myself.  I  do  not  despair,  how- 
ever.   As  for  yon,  the  ball  is  at  your  foot." 

They  talked  veiy  freely  wiA  each  other  m 
10  their  future-  hopes  and  futuie  destinies.  Har- 
court  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  settled  matter  that 
Bertnun  shculd  enter^  himself  at  the^bar,  and 
Bertram  i3td  notr^y  longer  contradict' him,  ' 
Since  he- had  learnt  Miss  Waddington's  'd*« 
on  the  subject,  he  expressed  no  further  desire 
to  ^  into  ti\t  church,  and  had,  in  fact,  nothing 
senous  to  say  in  favour  of  any  of  those  other 
profes^ons  of  which  he  bad  sometimes  been 
accustomed  to  q>eak.  There  was  nothing  but 
the  bar  lei^  for  him ;  and  therefore  when  Har- 
court  at  last  asked  htm  the  question  plainly,  he 
said  that  he  supposed  that  such  would  be  h'm 
fatfc       ■ 

But  on  one  subject  Bcrtnun  did  not  speak 
openly  to  his  Mend,  He  said  not  a  word  to 
him  about  Caioline.  Haicourt  was  in  many 
respects  an  excellent  friaid ;  but  he  had  hardly 
[bat  softness  of  heart,  or  that  sofine&s  of  ex- 
pression which  tempts  one  man  to  make  another 
ft  confidant  in  an  affair  of  lore.  Jf  Harconit 
had  any  such  af^tirs  himself  be  said  nothing  of 
{them  to  Bertram,  and  at  the  present  time  Bertram 
said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  hia.  He  k^ 
that  care  deep  in  his  own  bosom.  He  had  as 
yet.neidier  spoken  a  word  nor  written  a  word  ' 
concemuig  it  to  any  one;  aad  even  when  his 
friend  had  once  casually  asked  him  whether  be 
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had  met  much  io  the  way  of  beauty  in  Jausalen, 
he  had  felt  himielf  to  wince  aa  though  the  subject 
were  too  painful  to  be  apoken  ot 
-  Thejr  reached  London  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  Hnrcouit  declared  that  he  must 
immediately  put  himself  again  into  harness. 
"Ten  weeks  of  idleness,"  said  he,**  is  more 
than  a  man  can  well  afibrd  who  has  to  look 
to  himself  for  ererythiugj  and  I  hare  now 
given  myself  eleven." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  I  work  all  day  and  read  alt  nighL  Take 
notice  of  all  the  dullest  cases  I  can  come 
across,  and  read  the  most  ponderous  volumes 
that  have  been  written  on  the  delightful  subject 
of  law.  A  luckiag  barrister  who  means  to, 
earn  his  bread  has  something  to  do — as  you 
will  soon  know." 

Bertram  soon  learnt — nowforthefint  time, 
far  Harcourt  himself  had  said  nothing  on  the 
subject — that  his  friend's  name  was  aheady 
favomablj  known,  andTharinrhad'  "begun  that 
career  to  which  he  so  steadilv  looked  forward. 
His  ice  was  already  broken  :  he  had  been  em- 
ployed as  jt::)ior  counsel  in  the  great  case  of 
Pike  V,  Fer^ ;  and  had  distinguished  himself 
not  a  litde  hj  bis  success  in  torniijgjtjHte  into 
black. 

^  Then  you  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  it  ?  " 
said  Bertnun '  to  him,  when  the  matter  was 
talked  ovtr  between  theot. 

"  Ob,  decidedly ;  but,  nevertheless,  we 
polled  through.  My  opinicm  all  along  was, 
that  none  of  the  Pike*  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
There  were  three  of  them.    But  I  won't  bore 
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justice."  ,v  tViat  no  one  can  be  got 
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and  Miss  Waddington.  He  could  not  settle 
himself  well  to  work  before  be  had  done  both. 
One  prelimtaar)-  business  he  did  settle  for  him-  . 
self,  in  order  that  his  uncle,  when  he  saw  him, 
might  know  that  his  choice  for  the  bar  was 
made  up  and  past  recalling.  He  selected  that 
great  and  enduring  Chancajr  barrister,  Mr. 
Neveisaye  Die,  as  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet 
he  n'ould  sit;~as  the  fountain  &om  whence  he 
uould  draw  the  coming  waters  of  his  own 
eloquence ;  as  the  instructor  of  his  legal  infancy 
nnd  guide  of  )iis  legal  youth.  Harcourt  was  at 
ihc  Common  Law  bar,  and  thoefwe  he  recom- 
mended the  other  branch  of  the  profession  to 
his  friend.  "The  Common  Law,"  said  h^ 
V  ma.y  hare  the  most  dash  aboct  it ;  but  Chan-  . 
eery  has  the  substance."  George,  after  think- 
ing over  the  matter  for  some  da)'s,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  Cbancoj  barristers  were 
fugues  of  a  dye  somewhat  less  black  than  the 

Ibcheis,  and  that  he  would  selec:  to  be  a  rogtie 
bf  that  colour.  The  matter  was  therefore  so 
settled. 

first  step,  then,  was  to  see  his  uncle. 
jHe  told  himscif — asd  as  he  thought,  truly — ■ 
that  his  doing  so  was  a  duty,  dlsi^reeable  in 
zJl  rcspedj,  to  be  attended  with  no  pecuniaiy 
results,  bnt  necessaiy  to  be  perfbroied  In 
truth,  however,  the  teaching  of  Sir  Lionel  and 
Harcourt  had  not  been  altogether  without 
efiiect ;  at  this  present  moment,  having  just  paid 
to  Mr.  Nerersare  Die  his  Hint  yearly  contri* 
b-Jtion,  he  was  velkiigh  pennDess }  and,  after 

?all,   if  a  rich  uncle  have  money  to  bestow, 
'     'd  he  not  bestow  it  oa  a  nephew? 


u»cle    ifliwhy  .shon!( 
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Money, «  any  rate,  ms  not  in  itse'f  deleterious 
So  much   George   waa   already   prepared 
allow. 

He  therefore  called  on  his  uncle  in  the  City 
"  Ha !  Geoi^e — what  j  you're  bade,  are  yon  \ 
'Well,  come  and  dine  at  Hadlcy  to-morrow.  ' 
must  be  at  the  Bant  before  three.  Good-bye 
my  boy."  _^— ^ 

This  was  all  bis  nnde  said  to  him  at  tlieir 
first  meeting.  Then  he  saw  Mr.  Pritchett  for 
a  moment.  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  George,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
back,  sir ;  very  glad  indeed,  sir.  I  hear  yoa 
have  been  to  very  foreign  parts.  I  hope  rod 
have  always  found  the  money  right,  Mr 
George  ? "  ■      f 

Mr.  Geoi^e,  shaking  hands  with  him,  warmly 
assured  him  that  the  money  had  always  tweii 
qnite  right— as  long  as  it  bsted.  U 

*'  A  litjle  does  not  go  a  long  way,  I'm  swo,. 
in  those  very  foreign  parts,"  said  Mr.  Pritchett^ 
oracularly.  «  But,  Mr.  George,  why  didn't  yoa, 
write,  eh,  Mr.  Georgp?"  [ 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  my  uncle  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  me  ?  " 
_  "He  asked  very  often  whether  I  had  any 
tidings.     ,\h !    Mr.   George,   yon    don't   know 
en  -old  man's  ways  yet    It  would  have  beeJ 
better  for  you  to  have  been  led  by  me.    An 
so  you  have  seen  Mr.  JJone!— Sir  Lionel, 
should  ssy  now.     I  hope  Sir  Lionel  is  quite 
well.''  t  ' 

Geotge  told  him  that  he  had  found  his  father,  . 
in  excellent  health,  and  was  goinj  away,  when  I  !■. 
Mr.  Fr.tchett  asked  another  question,  or  rather  f ' 
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node  another  observation.  "And  so  jxni  saw 
"lUs  Waddington,  did  you.  Mr.  George  ? 
"  Bertram  felt  that  there  was  that  m  his  coun- 
tenance which  might  again  beWy  him  ;  but  he 
mioas«d  to  turn  away  hts  face  as  he  said, 
"  Ves;  I   did   meet  her,  quite  by  chance,  at 

<uch  a  look  of  surprise,  with  such  an  awe-struck 
tone,  as  might  have  suited  some  acquaintance 
of  Lucas's,  on  hearing  that  gentlenian  tcl  how 
he  had  travelled  beyond  the  Styx.  Mr.  rritchctt 
H-as  rather  fot  and  whee^,  and  the  effort  made 
him  sish  gently  for  the  next  two  minutes. 

ISerwam  had  put  on  his  hat  and  wm  gomg^ 
when  Mr.  Fritchett,  recovering  himself,  asked 
yet  a  further  question.     "And  what  did  you 
think  of  Miss  Waddington,  mt" 
"Think  of  her  rs-iid  George.        . 
"A  very  beautiful   young  lady;  Bnt  she? 
and  clever,  too.     I  knew  her  father  well,  Mr. 
George— .very  well.     Isn't  she  a  very  handsome 
iyoun?   lady?    Ah,  well!   she    hasn't    money 
i  coo-4h.  Mi-  George  ;  that's  the  fef  t ;  that's  the 
1  facL     But"— and  Mr.  Pritdiettwhisperedashe 
(  conlinued— "  the  old  genttanan  might  make  it 
I  more,  Mr.  George." 

Mr  Pritcbett  had  a  somewhat  mehmcholy  way 
of  speaking  of  e%-eTyth:ng.  It  wa8  more  m  his 
'  tone  than  in  his  words.  And  ftii  tone,  iriudi 
(  WIS  all  but  sepulchral,  was  perhaps  owing  rather 
I  to  a  short  neck  and  an  asthmatic  tendency  than 
to  any  real  sorrow  or  natural  lowness  of  spirits. 
■  Those  who  saw  Mr.  Pritchett  often  probably 
[    remembered  this,  and  counted  oa  it ;  but  with 
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George-  there  was  Always  a  -  graTeyard  touch 
about  theK  little  interviews.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  but  have  some  melancholy  presenti- 
ment when  he  heard  Miss  Waddingtfm  spoken 
of  in  such  a  tone. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  down  to  Hadleyi 
and,  as  was  customary  there,  found  that  he  was  ' 
to  spend  the  evening  tiu-a-titt  with  his  unci?. 
Nothing  seemed  dianged  since  he  had  left  it  : 
his  uncle  came  in  just  before  dinner,  and  poked 
the  fire  exactly  as  he  had  done  on  the  last  visir 
Geoi^e  had  paid  him  after  a  long  absence. 
"Come,  John,  we're  three  minutes  late  I  why 
don't  we  have  dinner?"  He  asked  no  question 
— at  least,  not  at  first— either  about  Sir  LioneT 
or  about  Jerusalem,  and  seemed  resolute  to  give 
the  travdlcr  none  of  that  idat,  to  pay  to  his 
adventures  none  of  that  deferential  awe  which 
had  been  sg  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Pritchett  in 
two  words.**  ■ 

But  Mr,  Beraam,  though  he  always  began  so 
coldly,  did  usually  improve  after  a  few  hours. 
His  tone  would  gradually  becoTi.e  less  cynical 
and  harsh;  his  words  would  come  out  more 
freely ;  and  he  would  anpear  somewhat  less 
anxious  to  wound  the  amcur  proprs  of  his 
compacioa, 

"Are  yon  much  wiser  for  your  traveb, 
George?"  he  said  at  last,  wh;n  John  had  taken 
away  the  diaser.  and  they  were  left  alone  with  ■ 
a  bottle  cf  port  wine  between  them.  This,  too, 
n-as  &:ked  :c  a  ^^rr  cynical  tone,  but  still  there 
was  some  improvement  Jn  the  very  fact  of  Jiis 
deisaing  to  allude  to  the  joamey. 

"  Yes,  .1  fiiinlc  I  am  rather  wiser.'' 
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VelL  rm  glad  of  that    As  you  have  lost 

^1;  your  prof«"'»>>  '^  "  '^U''*'  ^°" 
S  to«  ^ined  something.  Has  your 
Un  of  wUdom  been  very  ""V^'ve?  ; 

Somewhat  short  of  Solomon's,  sir;  but  pro- 
fq^'e  as  much  as  I  should  have  picked  up 
I  mnained  in  London." 
ih^sS" ida  how  puch  it  co.t  you 

Ttaiii'lo  voat  umspectedlindnes!,  I  have 
btjo  driven  to  any  veiy  dose  economy. 

jjuhatwas  Piilchetfsdoios.  «='"=■!* 
i3  tiat  the  land  «0^1d  not  flow  w.th  .niUt 

honey  «n!e«  your  pocket  was  fairty  pto- 
■d  Bot  of  come  if!  your  own  aftalr, 
Vlf.  It  is  »">»=?  hotrowed ;  that  s  alL 
Sge  did  not  quite  understand,  what  this 
S^Ld  remained  silent ;  but  at  one  momeut 
S  atoost  on  his  tongue  to  «y  that  it  oushl 
^,  to  be  admitted  that  the  botiower  had  not 
:n  very  pressing  in  his  applicaoou. 
•  And  I  suppose  you  havecome  back  empty  ? 

itinued  his  uncle.  ,  , 

-S™  then  explained  e«aaly  how  he  stood 
i"2ad  to  money,  saying  how  he  had  put 
useS  the  hands  of  Mr.  N.versaye  Die, 
The  had  taken  chamber,  i..  the  Muidle 
mole,  and  how  a  volume  of  Blackstone  was 
cady  b-ing  open  in  his  dingy  sittmg-room. 
"vL?  win  very  well.  I  ha«  oo  objection 
,ate%«.  Vou  win  perhaps  make  notog  at 
to.  and  certainly  ne.-erthe  half  what  you 
^hav.  done  with  Messrs  Dry  and  Stickattt. 
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But  that's  your  affair.    The^bacJ*  thoroughlyll 

rwpectable.    By-the-by,  U  your  fatKS-satisfied' 

with  it  as  a  profession?"    This  was  tht  Rnt! 

allusion  that  Mr.   Bertram  had  made  to  hia 

brother, 

"Perfectly  so,"  said  George. 

"  Because  of  course  you  were  bound  to  consult 

him."    If  this  was  intended  for  irony,  it  was  bo 

vrell  masked  that  George  was  not  able  to  be 

■nteofit.  t 

"I  did  consult  him,  sir,"  said  George,  turning 

red  in  accordance  with  that  inveterate  and  stupid 

habit  of  his,    -  i 

"That  was  right.    And  did  you  consult  hira 

about  another  thing  ?  did  you  ask  him  what  you 

were  to  live  on  till  such  time  as  you  could  eara 

-  your  own  bread  ?  "  j 

.     In  answer  to  this,  George  was  obliged  to  owri 

that  he  did  not     "There  was  no  necessity.l 

said    he.    "for    he    knows  that    I    have  my- 

fcUowship."  ,  'j 

_   "Ohr  ah  I  yes;  and  that  of  course  relieve* 

him  of  any  further  cause  for  anxiety  in  th^ 

matter.     I  forgot  that"  — "" '  I, 

"  Unde  George,  yoa  are  always  very  hard  on' 

'  my  iaiber;  much  too  hard."  "  v 

"Aral?"  I 

"I  thick  yon  are.     Asregards  his  duty  tomcji 

if  I  do  uot  complain,  you  need  not"  '. 

"  Ob .'  that  is  it,  is  it  ?    I  did  think  that  up  to , 

this,  his  remi^ness  in  doing  his  duty  as  a  fiihci 

had  ^len  rather  on  my  shoulders  than  on  yoursi 

But  I  suppose  I  have  been  mistaken ;  eh  ?  '*      l 

"  At  any  rate,  if  you  have  to  complain,  you{ 

compiaiiit  should  be  made  to  him,  not  to  me."  ii 
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*'  But  you  see  I  have  not  time  to  ran  across 
the  world  to  Jerusalem ;  and  were  I  to  do  so, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  I  should  not  catch 
him.  If  you  will  ask  Ftitchett  too,  you  will  find 
that  your  Either  is  not  the  best  correspondent 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  he  has  sent  back  by 
you  some  answer  to  Pritchctl's  half-yearly 
letters  ?  " 

"  He  has  sent  nothing  by  m&' 

"  I'll  warrant  he  has  not  But  come,  George, 
own  the  truth.  Did  be  boircw  money  from  you 
wlien  he  saw  you  ?  If  he  did  not,  he  showed  a 
very  low  opimpn  of  your  finances  and  my 
liberality."  ""    "~. 

George  might  ha\-e  declared,  witliout  any  . 
absoiute  falseness,  that  his  father  had  borrowed  j 
no  money  of  him.  But  he  had  not  patience  at 
the  present  moment  to  distinguish  between  what 
would  be  false  and  wh:Lt  not  false  in  defending 
hb  fathei's  character.  He  could  not  but  feel 
that  his  father  had  behaved  very  shabbity  to 
him,  and  that  Sir  Lionel's  conduci  could  not  be 
defended  in  detail  But  he  also  felt  that  his 
unde  was  quite  unjustifiaUe  in  wounding  him 
by  such  attacks.  It  was  not  to  him  that  Mr. 
Bertram  should  have  complained  of  Sir  Lionel's 
remissness  in  money  matters.  He  resolvsdtbat 
he  \ti-ould  not  sit  by  and  hear  his  father  so 
spolien  of;  and,  therefore,  utterly  disregardful 
of  what  might  be  the  terribly  ill  effects  of  his 
undc's  anger,  he  thus  spoke  out  in  a  tone  not 
of  the  meekest : 

"  I  wiU  neither  defend  mj  father,  Mr.  Ber- 
tram ;  nor  will  I  sit  still  and  bear  him  so  spoken 
oC    How  far  }-on  may  have  just  ground  of 
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complaint'  against  him,  I.  do  not  know,  nor  will 
.1  inqaire.  He  is  m^  father,  and  that  should 
protect  his  name  in  la/  presence;" , 
"Hoityjtoityl"  <r-  .-C* 
.  "I  will  ask  you  to  hear  me  if  you  please,  sir 
I  have  received  very  many  good  oMces  front 

-  you,  for  which  I  heartily  diank  you.  I  am,' 
aware  that  I  owe  to  you  all  my  education  and; 
support  up  to  this  tim&  This  debt  I  feai  I  caiL 
never  pay."  i 

, '  ^l   "  And  thCTefore,  like  some  other  people,  you^ 
z"*^  are  inclined  to  resent  it "  ■ 

■  .  "  No,  by  heaven  I  -I  would  resent  nothing  sairt ' 
by  yon  to  myself;  but  I  will  not  sit  by  and  hear| 
my  father  ill  spoken  oL  1  wilt  not — no;  noL 
ior  all  the  money  which  you  could  give  or  leave.- 
rme.  It  seems -to  me  that  what  I  spend  of 
;  your  nioney  is  added  up  as  a  debt  against  my; 

^father "  '      -.■■...  ■■■    f 

"Pray  don'timagine,my  boy,  that  that  ist 
any  buraen  to  him."  '        i 

-.  ."It  is  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  will  endure  it, 
-DO  longer.  While  at  school,  I  knew  nothing  ofi' 
.  these  things,  and  not  much  while  I  was  at 
college.    No:v  I  do  know  something,  and  feel 

-  something.  If  you  please,  sir,  I  will  renounce' 
:  any  further  assistance  from  you  whatever;  and' 

b^,  in  return,  that  you  will  say  nothing  further  ^ 
to  me  as  to  any  quarrel  there  may  be  between 

-  you  and  Sir  Lionel."  . 

'*  Quaixel ! "  said  his  uncle^  getting  up  and 
stzndLig  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  "He  has 
-not  Gpint  euDuga  to  qnarrcl  with  me  " 

'■  Wdl,  I  lave,"  said  George,  who  was  now 
walking  about  the  room ;  and  from  the  fiie  to 
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^^  ,y„,  itcoU»»ly  .ppe»«l  fl»t  he  spoke  the 
'™?1?,.«  SuOT^s  of  your  >pf.^<^^ 

ldp.eot  with  his  co«  BUS  ^„„j  ,0 

S:,*totrshoddgotack.o.ow».     G»>d. 

"t^Sc^^S^Bu,  asses.™ 

kick  sometimes. 
..  ind  bay  too,"  slid  his  ende. 
T-jwi,  ni  »  cetain  spirit  ehoot  them  houi 

„hS,  ^it^»»"  '«  "*"  """s""","- 

^"4Lu"i'£yto"mo«  in  y".r  he,™|. 
,  JS  sri'h  y/a  gid-oisM."  And  agim  he 
"4°^„SS  iioJJX-Soa  h..  he  did 

^^^^^ 

"°°Ai)  I  h.d  ndher  yon  .t^-e*  h«,-  .id  hU 


I 
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•  h  S^^  "f  tone  of  race  that  for  him  wu  good 
«J1  kjmou^d  "Come,  r«l  need  not  be  i«  .*pe!, 
5  "Ike  a  chad  St.,  where  you  u»  now,  „d  if 
■^    JOU  don  t  lite  to  come  .gain,  why  you  can  stay 

O       As  this  was  said  in  the  manner  01  a  request,  ! 
■=1    Oeorge  did  afain  sit  down.     « It  will  be  foolish  ' 

to  make  a  liiss  about  it,"  said  he  to  himielf- 
A',      and  what  he  says  is  trae.     I  need  not  come 
{    as™.  «>d  I  will  noL-    So  he  sat  down  aud  ' 
again  sipped  his  wine. 

3    .v"^?j^°"  "'  Car"'™  «•  JenisJlem?"  said  '' 
3    the  old  man,  after  a  pause  of  about  tweati- 
•^   minutes.  ■     ' 

■  ?  .  ,",^'''L'°"  ''"  ""■  ""»  ^k"-  But  who 
^   told  yon  ? 

"+      "Wtotoldme?  Why,  Miss  Salter,  of  couise 
.    ITiey  were  both  here  for  a  weelt  after  their 

"Herein  this  house?"  ' 

.r-"'^ ■'"!"'''"''  ""y  •»  >""  "  tbis  hoiiief 
Miss  Baler  la  usually  here  three  or  four  times 
eveiy  year." 

"  Is  s!«  ?  "  said  George,  quite  startled  by  the 
lafortiiallon.  Wl.y  on  earth  had  Miss  EOer 
not  told  him  of  this  ? 

l."J^^•  ^i"  '*"'  ''"  """^  of  Caroline?" 
asked  Mr.  Bertram. 

"  Think  of  her  ?  "  said  George. 

"Perhaps  you  did  not  think  anything  about 
her  =t  all.  If  so,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  cmish 
tet  vanity  by  telling  her  so.  She  had  thought 
»  great  deal  about  you;  or,  at  any  rate,  she 
talked  as  though  she  had." 

This  surprised   George  a  great  deal,  and 
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almost  made  him  ibrpre  bis  uncle  the  injury 
he  had  tecdved.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  did  think  of 
her,"  said  he.    "  I  tboir^  (rf  her  a  little  2t  least" 

"  Oh,  a  little  1" 

"  Wdl,  I  mean  as  mndi  is  one  does  generally 
thint:  of  people  one  meets— perhaps  rather  more 
than  of  oihen.  She  is  very  handsome  and 
clever,  and  what  I  sav  of  ber  I  liked." 

"She  is  a  favourite  of  mine — very  much  so. 
Only  that  you  are  too  young,  an  J"h5vniat"as- 
yet  a  shilling  to  depend  on,  she  might  hare 
done  for  a  wife  for  yon* 

And  so  saj'ing,  he  drew  the  candles  to  him, 
took  up  his  newspaper,  and  was  veiy  soon  last 
asleep. 

George  s^d  nothing  forther  that  night  to  his 
itoclc  about  Caroii:ie,  but  he  sat  longing  that 
the  old  man  might  agun  broach  the  subject. 
He  vas  almost  angry  vaA  himself  for  not  having 
told  his  uncle  thewhrie  truth;  but  thea  he 
reflected  that  CaroJoe  "bad  not'yct  acknow- 
ledged that  she  felt  anything  tike  alfection  for 
him ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  ov^r  and  over 
again,  that  he  was  sure  she  would  not  many 
him  without  loving  him  for  all  the  rich  uncles 
in  Christendom ;  aad  yet  it  was  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  he  and  his  uncle  should  have 
thought  of  the  sime  miniage. 

The  next  moming  fe  was  again  more  sur- 
prised. On  com'.ng  down  to  the  break^t- 
parlour,  he  found  his  «nde  there  before  him, 
walking  up  and  down  Ae  room  with  his  hands 
behind  bis  back.  As  soon  as  George  had 
entered,  bis  uncle  st0]pped  his  walk,  and  bade 
him  shut  the  door.  ^^  ■ 

II  LtOO^^Ic 
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^JS^Tr  '."P"","  "■'  '«°Pl'  i»  the 

.^t  alSdJ  tSl^'aS^  mud^to-bc-Wnted 

SH^^  IS  nothing  for  you,  .Mr.  Gwrge; 

iatrwa  hundred  a  j-e.rK^^^^,d«l  to 
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George.  That  morning  he  tad  been  veiy  much 
puzzled  to  think  how  he  was  to  keep  himself 
going  till  he  might  be  sble  to  open  the  small 
end  of  the  law's  golden  eggs. 


CHAPTER  Xin 

LITTLEeATH 

I  ACiiOR  a  mystery.  I  would  feiti,  were  it 
possible,  have  my  tale  run  through  from  its 
tittle  pralogue  to  the  customary  marriage  in  its 
last  chapter,  with  all  the  smoothness  incidental 
to  ordinary  life.  I  have  no  ambition  to  surprise 
my  reader.  Castles  with  nnknonm.  juissages  are 
not  compatible  with  my  homely  muse.  I  would 
as  lief  have  to  do  with  a  giant  in  my  book — 
a  red  giant,  such  as  Goliath — as  widi  a  mur- 
dering monk  with  a  scowling  eye.  The  age  for 
such  delights  is,  l.lbink,  .gc^e.  We  may"Bay 
historically "of  Mrs.  Raddiffe's  time  that  there 
were  mysterious_  sorrows,  in  U|ose  days.  They 
are  now  as"  much  out  of  date  as  are  the 
gbnts. 

I  would  wish  that  a  serene  gratification  m^ht 
flow  from  my  pages,  unsullied  by  a  single  start 
Now  I  an  aware  that  there  is  that  in  the  lost 
chapter  which  appears  to  offend  against  the 
spirit  of  calm  rqcital  whi^J  .proCeas.  People 
will  begin  to  thinlc  that  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark  as  to  who  is  who ;  that  it  is  intended 
that  their  interest  in  the  novel  shall  depend 
partly  on  a  guess.     I  would  wish  to  have  no 
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nutttoony'  "■  '"''P"'  'I™"'  Of  lore  »„d 

bii  bting  ,0.    To  .o,r»^        J "'  °?  ''°"'«  »f 
lus  reason!  for  ItiniL  .hi       ^  ^^otOca,  had    ' 

Thm  was  ihen  5         ■    '*''''  '"'  sim-  red     ' 

■s^™?!!,    of    Mr     S",""""?"  a  n.ece,  by 
Man.  liiar;^b™,h.  "°"^  """  ^l"  •"<J 

u,,»s  nis  acqainlaiiM  in  England. 
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In  U>e  course  of  time  his  daughter  married 
one  Mr.  'Waddington,  hzrdij  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Bakers,  for  Mr.  Waddingtoii'a 
meaos  vete  sroal!  —  bat  not  decidedly  in 
opposition  to  it ;  nor  had  tbe  tnarriage  been 
opposed  by  Mr.  Bertram.  He  of  course  was 
asked  to  assist  in  5upplving_r&oney...for  the 
young  couple  This  he  refused  to  give;  but 
he  offered  to  Mr.  \\'addiDgtOD  occupation  by 
v-hich  an  income  could  be  earned,  Mr.  Wad- 
dington  visely  acceded  to  his  views,  and,  had 
he  lived,  would  doubtless  ha^-e  lived  to  become 
a  rich  man.  He  died,  however,  within  four 
years  of  his  marriage,  and  it  so  fell  out  that  his 
ii'ife  did  not  aiirvivc  bim  above  a  year  or  two. 

Of  this  maiiia^e,  Caroline  Waddington,  our 
heroine,  was  the  sole  oifspring.  Mr.  Wadding- 
ton's  commercial  enterprises  had  not  caused  him 
to  live  in  London,  though  he  bad  been  required 
to  be  there  frequently.  Mr.  Bertram  had,  there- 
fore, seen  more  of  him  than  of  his  own  daughter. 
The  infant  had  been  bom  in  the  bouse  of  the 
Bikers,  and  there  she  was  brought  up.  As 
an  orphan  of  four  years  old,  dkc  had  <»me  under 
the  care  of  Maxy  Baker,  and  under  her  care  she 
remained.  Miss  Baker  was  therefore  not  in 
truth  her  aunt.  AVbat  was  tbetr  exact  relation- 
ship I  leave  as  a  calculation  to  those  conversant 
with  the  mysteries  of  genealogy.  I  believe  my- 
self that  she  was  almo3t  as  noulf  connects 
with  hffiftver. 

When  Mr.  Waddinpon  and  his  daughter  were 
both  dead,  htr.  Bertram  felt  himself  to  be  alto- 
gether relieved  from  family  ties.  He  was  not 
yet  an  old  man,  being  then  abcia fifty-five;  but 
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'• ',  '.' ™  » '"T  ndi  mm.  It  was  of  coone  coo- 
sidered  that  he  would  provide  libetalh  for  his 
.  ftandcMd.  But  when  asked  to  do  so  by  Miss  ^ 
«ifccr,  he  had  replied  that  she  was  provided  for  • ' 
!_?•  J  C^  enabled  the  child's  father  to  lea™' 
oenrad  him  four  thousand  pounds,  which  for  a' 
girl  was  a  prorision  sufficiently  liberal ;  that  he 
would  not  give  rise  to  false  hopes  that  she  would' 
be  his  heiress ;  but  that  if  his  niece,  Mary  Baker 
would  ui.c  the  charge  of  her,  he  would  allow  an 
mrome  for  the  purpose.  This  he  had  done  with 
sufEcient  hberality. 

All  that  is  mysterious  has  now,  1  believe,  been 
'iSil'"!?!  ""'  '"  ™)'  8°  ''»«1=  '"  0"  story. 
"iii'-^nKhetl^we  should  perhaps  say  a  word. 
weTatt-tJeeirliabitnated  in  his  sundry  money 
dealings  to  look  on  Miss  Baler  as  his  patron's 
niece,  and  had  always  called  her  as  such.  In. 
deed,  the  connection  had  been  so  iar  back  that 
he  usually  styled  her  Miss  Mary.  But  he  did 
Jiotknow,  nor— though  he  was  very  suspicious 
on  the  matter— did  he  qnile  suspect  what  was 
the  tnith  as  to  Miss  Wajdington.  She  was 
mecetohis  patron's  niece;  he  knew  no  more 
thaa  that,  excepting,  of  course,  that  she  was  the 
oaughter  of  Mr.  IVaddinglon,  and  that  she  was 
mistress  m  b=r  own  right  of  four  thousand 
pounds. 

Kt  Pritchett  was  very  amrious  about  his 
patron  5  wealth.  Here  was  Mr.  Bertram  turned 
•evenly  years  of  age-Mr.  PrEShsll  himself  Was 
saty^L-— and  no  one  knevr  who  was  to  be  his 
tar  As  fat  aj  he,  Mr.  Prilchct:,  was  aw^are, 
he  had  no  heir.  Mr.  George  would  naturally 
be  so— so  thought  Mr.  Pritchett;  and  the:  old 
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iiuiq's  apparent  anxiety  respecting  his  nephew,  ^ 
(he  habit  which  he  liad  now  given  himself  for 
years  of  paying  the  cost  OT  that  nephew's  edu- 
cation, and  the  income  rfiich  he  now  allowed 
him,  all  led  to  such  a  condnsion.  But  then  the 
uncle  liked  so  well  to  lead,  and  Mr.  GeoTge  was  lO 
unwilling  to  be  led !  Hrf  Waddington  lived, 
he  would  have  been  the  heir,  doubtless.  Miss 
Waddinptoii  might  still  be  so,  or  even  Miss 
Enker.  Mr.  Ecrlrpm,  in  his  way,  was  certainly 
very  fond  of  iliss  Baiter.  Ir  was  thus  that  Mr. 
Pritchett  speculated  from  day  to  day.  George, 
-  however,  w.-is  always  regarded  by  hire  as  the 
uvourite  in  the  race. 

And  now  at  last  we  may  return  to  our  story. 

Having  seen  his  uncle,  George's  next  business 
was  to  see  his  lady-love.  His  was  a  dtspositiOQ 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet  while 
his  hopes  were  so  doubtfiil  and  his  heart  so 
racked!  Had  he  been  travelling  with  Miss 
Biker  ever  since,  and  living  in  daily  intercourse 
with  Caroline,  it  is  probable  enough  that  he 
might  by  this  time  have  been  half  tired  of  her. 
Eut  his  love  had  bad  nO  such  safety-valve,  and 
was  now,  therefore,  bubbling  and  boiling  within 
his  heart  in  a  manner  vciy  subversive  of  legal 
accuracy  and  injurious  to  legal  studies. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  said  to  him- 
self, that  he  should  know  on  what  ground  be 
stood ;  absolutely  necessary,  also,  that  he  should  ■ 
be  able  to  talk  tc  some  one  on  the  subject.  So 
he  wrote  to  Miss  Baker,  ttjiag  that  he  intended 
to  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  rcneinng  his 
aci^uaintance  with  her  at  Littlebath,  and  h; 
determined  to  see  Arthur  Wilkinson  on  his  way. 
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These  were  the  days  in  which  Vr'tllunson  was 
taking  pu^ils^at-Qxford,  thtf^days  in  which  he 
used  to  think  somucG^fAdela  Gauatlet, 

The  meeting  of  the  two  friends  was  sufScientljr 
joyous;  for  such  love  sorrows  as  those  which- 
oppressed  Bertram  when  sitting  in  the  chambers 
of  Mr.  Neversaye  Die  rarely  oppress  a  young 
niatr~tS~  moments  which  would  otherwise  be 
jovial  And  Arthur  had  at  this  time  gotten  over 
one  misery,  and  not  yet  fallen  into  another.  He 
had  obtained  the  fellowship  which  he  had  hardly 
expected,  and  was  commencing  the  life  of  a  don, 
with  all  &  don's  comforts  around  him: — " — 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  I  eflTyyou,  Arthur;  I 
do,  indeed,"  said  Bertram,  looking  round  his 
counn's  loom  at  Balliol  as  they  sat  down  to 
pass  an  evening  quietly  together.  "This  was 
what  I  always  looked  forward  to,  as  you  dtd 
also^  jou  have  obtained  it,  I  have  forsworn 
iL" 

"Your  envy  cannot  be  very  envious,"  said 
Wilkinson,  laughing,  "as  all  my  bliss  is  sti'.l 
within  yr^ar  own  reach.  You  have  still  your 
roc:cs  at  Oriel  if  you  choose  to  gi>  into  them." 
For  Bertram  hid  besn  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  that  college. 

"Ahl  that's  easily  said;  but  somehow  it 
couldn't  be.  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  Arthur ; 
bat  I  have  paT:ted  to  hi^e  the  privileges  of  an 
ordained  priest,  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  to.  I 
have  looked  forward  to  ordination  as  the  highest 
ambition  of  a  man,  but  yet  I  shall  never  be 
crdained." 
,     "Why  not,  George  ?" 

"  It  is  not  my  destiny.* 
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..Oa  aid.  .  »"!=".  *-  ■»■  *•"   "^ 

"T^f"^  m»  r>te  it  mU  »«  U  my  lot-    } 

'  Well,  «»»??"     „   AMhii.,  but  there  i»      . 
ao  not  "fjt^toi  Io»U  .«Lho^  «il 
no  one  else  to  ""o"       „5„jois  trace  I  KSe 
,„.    There.luve  teen  mOT«^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

'^°,?S^.o^V»»"or,  .he.  every  obiec. 
„,.„l(to  to  "OU  ^^^  ^^  „,         „ 

S'ZddTJ  "d.  tny^O.  »c,o<»  "rf 

'".:^il»nd  >«?  »  yet evoything  is  in  yout 

"J-K'Sttor  no,  it  is  not »;  I  |»n  "O"  one 
/?•  A^SdoM  °( ll>»t  ™st  ipeeial  of  speo.l 

„,s=lfo%ertoine^  ^^  ^^ 

'"''Zr-..  "my  d»m  to  pnW^  ""bood 
gospel;  ""'»»,"  Tbe  stSlfle  »  severe JU 
rri»e  rriittl.  .evS  01  feeling;  but 
fs^  lufit  «%  «11  .(- '^.1  "  ="">'•  ' 

.  ■r-VbiS^-^J'bSi-^onrrb^ 
'  '^l.%vSoVsr.»"S^:^»"^Si 

■     ■°t''be»donfb;H"f.u«.    «»-•«»  !«» 
•"•■  "."i"  t'SJ  tb^^of  bU  love, 

nir.r.et"4-^i  s  .bougbts «,  .b. 
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woman  .he- has -chosen,' feels  himself  to  be 
separated  from  all  humanitj   by  an    amber- 

:  tinted  cload — to  be  enveloped  in  a  mystety  of] 
which  common  mortals  know  nothing.  He 
shakes  his  mane  as  he  walks  on  witb  ntpid' 
step,  and  legaids  himself  almost  as  a  god.  '  - 
"And  did  she  object  to  your  taking  orders  ?" 
asked  Wilkinson. 

.  "  Object  I  no,  I  am  nothing  to  her ;  nothing 
on  eaitb.  She  would  not  have  objected  to  my 
being  a  shoemaker ;  but  she  said  that  she  would 
advb<t  me-t(uthink  of  the  one  trade  as  soon 
acthe  other."  '"  ' 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  think  she  showed  ejther 
good  feeling  01  good  taste,"  said  Wilkinson, 
stiffly. 

"  Ah  I  my  dear  fellow,  you  do  not  know  her, 
Theie  was  no  bad  taste  in  it,  as  she  said  it.  I 
would  defy  her  to  say  anything  in  bid  taste. 

-But,  Arthur,  that  does  not  matter.  I  have  told 
hei:  that  I  should  go  to  the  bar ;  and,  as  a  man 
of  honoTir,  I  must  keep  my  word  to  her." 

His  cousin,  had -not  much  indinadon  to 
lecture  him.  -  Wilkinson,  himself  was  now  a 
clsrgvman  ;  but  he  bad  become  so  mainly 
because  he  had  feiled  in  obtaining  the  power 
of  following"  aiiy  other  prdfessiOU  He  would 
have  j!one  to  the  bar  had  he  been  aUe ;  and 
felt  himsdf  by  no  mcians  called  to  rebuke 
Bertmrn  for  doing  what: he  would  fun  have 

'  done  iiimsdf.  ,      . 

"But  she  has  not  accepted  >-oii,  you  say. 
V/hy  should- Ei:e  be  so  unwiiling  that  yon  should 

.tcke  orders?    Her  anxiety  on  your  behalf  tells 

-  a  s*Tons  tale  in  your  own  lavour." 


tne,  1  ""  ,    .  :-    I  cannot  "«»'  ^j.     x 


I  ptesuK^  ""•  "  "Sv  tans  "«  '**  '^^,A 
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but  she  occasionally  gave  way  to  the  allure' 
mcnt  prevalent  among  tlic>70unger  female 
world  of  littlcbath. 

MiES  Biker  lived  in  lod^ngi,  uid  Bertram 
tlierefore  Trent  to  an  hold.  Had  the  been 
mistress  of  the  largest  house  in  Littlebath,  he 
vk-ould  hardly  have  ventured  to  propose  himself 
as  a  guest.  The  "  Plough,"  however,  is  k  good 
ian,  and  be  deposited  himself  there.  The 
hunting  season  at  Littlebath  had  commenced, 
and  Bertram  soon  found  that  had  he  SO  wished 
he  could  with  but  little  trouble  have  provided 
himself  with  a  stud  in  the  cofi'ee-rooia  of  his 
hotel. 

.  He  had  intended  to  call  en  &liss  Saker  on 
the  evening  of  his  arrival;  bot  he  had  not 
actually  told  her  that  he  would  do  so :  and 
though  he  walked  downlto  die  tenace  in  which 
she  lived,  his  courage  failed  him  when  he  got 
there,  and  he  would  not  go  hi.  "  It  may  be 
that  evening  calls  are  not  die  thing  at  Little- 
bath,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  so  he  walked 
back  to  his  hotel. 

And  on  th:  followiag  day  he  did  not  go 
before  two  o'clock.  The  consequence  was,  that 
poor  Misa  Baker  and  her  niece  were  Icept  at 
home  in  a  state  of  miserable 'suspense.  To 
them  bis  visit  was  quite  as  important  as  to 
himself;  and  by  one  of  them,  the  elder  namely, 
it  was  regarded  with  an  amde^  quite  as  nervous. 

When  he  did  cal^  he  was  received  with  aU 
the  hospitality  one  to  an  old  friend.  "Why- 
had  he  not  come  to  tea  the  night  before  ?  Tea 
had  been  kept  for  him  till  eleven  o'doclt.  Why, 
at  any  rate,  had  he  not  cone  to  tKeakfast? 
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He  had  beea  nnich  nicer  in  Jenisalem,"  Miss^ 
Baker  said.  '•    ^  ■'-. 

'Bertram  answered  hardly  with  the  spirit  which ' 
had  mariced  all  that  he  had  said  in  that  far-away 
land.  "  He  had  been  afraid  to  disturb  them  so : 
late ;  and  had  been  unwilling  to  intrude  ^ ' 
ear^."  Miss  Waddington  looked  tip  at  him 
from  the  coUar  she  was  working,  and  began  to 
ask  herself  whether  she  really  did  like  him  so 
much.        :  . 

"  Of  course  you  will  dine  with  us,"  said  Miss  ■ 
Baker.  George  said  he  would,  but  assured  her 
that  he  had  not  intended'  to  give  so  much 
trouble;  Could  this  be  the  same  man,  thought ' 
Caroline,  who  had  snubbed  Mr.  M'Gabbny,* 
and  had  stood  by  laughing  when  she  slipped 
into  the  water  ? 

'  All  manner  of  questions  were  then  asked  and 
answered  respecting  their  different  journeys. 
CoostantiDople  was  described  on  one  side,  and  ' 
the  Tyrol ;  and  on  the  other  the  perils  of  the 
ride  to  Jaffa,  the  discomf(»ts  of  the  Austrian 
boat  to  Alexandria,  and  the  manners  of  the 
ladies  &om  India  with  whom  Miss  Baker  and  her 
niece  had  trarcUed  in  their  passage  £rom  i^^rpt 
to  >£aneilies.  Then  they  said  sonething  about 
unde  George — not  that  Miss  Baker  so  called 
him— and  Bertram  said  that  be  had  leamt  that  - 
Miss  Baker  had  been  staying  at  Hadley. 

"Yes,"  said  she;  "when  I. am  in  town,  I 
have  always  liloitey  miittcrs  to  airange  with  Mr. 
Bertram,  or  rather  to  have  arranged  by  Mr. 
Pritchctt ;  and  L  usoally  stay  a  day  or  two  at 
-Hadley.    On  this  occasion  I  was  there  a  week." 

George  could  ruit  but  think  that  up  to  the 
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-»T,.nMalem,  Miss  Baker 

^.^Tlf^ij^-y'^y^    I  cm  p.  one 
eome  one  to  ride  with  ner-  -?  t(>>inount  a 

1     ■  ■;■     -^  . 
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here  required  her  attention,  and  George  didij 
not  find  it  practicable  to  remain  close  enough  |j 
to  his  love,  M  long  enough  close  to  her,  to  say  ^ 
what  he  had  to  say  with  that  emphasis  whichf 
be  felt  that  the  subject  demanded.  There  were  I, 
some  little  tender  allusions  to  feats  of  horse-}' 
manship  done  in  Syna,  some  mention  of  the;  , 
Mount  of  Olives,  of  Miss  Todd's  picnt^  andh 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  might,  if  properly 
bandied,  have  led  to  much ;  but  they  did  lead  . 
to  nothing:  and  when  George ■  helped  Miss '' 
Wsddington  to  dismount  at  Miss  Baker's  door,  " 
that  young  lady  had  almost  come  to  the  coa- 
clusioa  that  he  had  thought  better  of  his  love, ' 
and  that  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  think  Jl 
better  of  hers.  '  '' 

In  accordance  with  our  professed  attempt  at 
plab  speaking,  it  may  be  as  well  explained  here  | 
that  Miss  Baker,  with  the  Tiew  of  sounding  her  ' 
uncle's  views  and  icfthes,  had  observed  to  him 
diat.*€eorge  had  appeared  to  her  to  admire 
Cardfine  very  much.  Had  the  old  man  re- 
marlcew  a»-he  might  so  probably  have  done, 
that  tatfj^crt  two  fools,  and  .would- probably 
become  two  beggars,  Miss"  Baiter  would  have 
known  that  the  match  would  be  displeasing  to 
him.  But  he  had  not  done  so.  "Ah!"  he 
said;  "did  he?  It  is  singular  they  should 
have  met."  Now  Miss  Baker  iA  her  wisdom 
had  taken  this  as  a  strong  hint  that  the  match 
wopld  net  be  displeasing  to  him. 

wiss  Baker  had  cleariy  been  on  George's  »de 
from  the  beginning.  FerhapSjIiad  "she  shown 
a  )itt!e  opposition,  Caroline's  ardour  might  have 
\)fca  heightened.^Sfuras,  she  had  professed 


W^ 


»*  >ier  aunt  as  la-J 
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.his  rectoi'a  last  senDon,  found  an  occasion  t< 
say  one  word. 
-  "  Miss  Waddington,  if  I  call  to-monow,  earl  j 
after  break&st,  will  you  see  me  ?  "  Aiiss  Via  ' ' 
dington  looked  as  though  there  were  nothing 
the  proposition  to  mfAs  her  serenity,  and  said 
that  she  would.  George's  words  had  been  tame 
«nough,  but  there  had  been  something  in  th€ 
&re  of  bis  eye  that  at  last  reminded  her  o^ 
Jerusalem.  ' 

Od  the  next  monuog,  punctually  at  ten,  his' 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Caroline  had  az ' 
first  persisted  that  her  aunt  should  not  absent; 
beiself;  but  even  Misa  Baker  would  not  ohby- 
such  an  injunction  as  this,  ; 

"  How  do  you  expect  that  the  poor  young 
man  is  to  behave  ?  "  she  bad  said.  "  I  do  not 
much  care  how  he  behaves,"  Caroline  had 
-  replied.     But,  nevertheless,  she  did  care. 

She  was  therefore'  sitting  alone  when  Bertram 
entered  the  room.  He  walked  up  to  ha  and 
took  hv  hand,  and  as  he  did  so  he  seemed  to 
be  altogether  a.  diderent  man  from  that  of 
yesterday.  There  was  purpose  enough  in  hi: 
'  countenance-  now,  and  a  purpose,  apparendy, 
which  be  hr^  as  intention  of  pursuing  with 
some  energy. 

"Miss  Waddingcon,"  he  said,  still  holding 
her  hand ;  '*  Caroline !  Or  am  I  to  apologize 
tar  calling  )Tni  so  ?  or  is  the  privilege  to  be  my 
owe?"  And  then,  still  holding  her  hand,  he 
stood  2S  thcii^  expectant  of  on  answer  that 
should  settle  ihe  aSair  at  once.  - 

"Oar  coanectiou  through  your  ancle  entides 
fOQ  to  the  prtnis^e,"  said  Caroline,  smiling, 


•■-«  ":*°:^d'*ci>  bad .« »»""" "«- 
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bnt  Caroline  almost  fdt  that  she  liked  him  the 
better  for  it  He  had  simpered  and  said  his 
little  nothings  so  like  an  ordinary  gentleman 
during  their  ride,  that  his  present  brusqueoess 
was  quite  a  relief  to  hen 

But  still  she  did  not  answer  him  at  once. 
She  essayed  to  stick  her  needle  into  her  work, 
and  pricked  her  finger  in  lieu  of  it. 

"Come,  Caroline;  am  I  wrong  in  supposing 
that  now  at  least  you  must  know  your  own 
feelings  ?  Or  shall  I  tell  you  again  how  dearly, 
how  truly  I  love  you  ?  " 

"No! — no! — not" 

"Answer  me,  then.  In  honest,  plain,  Chris- 
tian sincerity,  answer  me;  as  a  true  woman 
should  answer  a  true  man.     Do  you  love  me? " 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  answer. 

"  Well,  I  will  not  ask  again.  I  wiH  not 
tcmnent  you." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bertram  !  What  am  1  to  say  ? 
\Vhat  would  you  have  me  say?  Do  not  be  so 
siern  with  me." 

"  Stem !  '■ 

"Well,  are  yon  not  stem?**  And  coming 
up  close  tc  him,  she  looked  into  bis  face. 

"  Caroline,"  said  he,  "  will  you  be  riiy  wife  ?  " 

"  I  will."  It  was  a  motion  of  the  lips  rather 
than  a  spoken  »ord ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  heard 
iL  Fool  that  be  was  not  to  have  heard  it  before 
.in  the  beating  of  her  heart ;  not  to  have  seen  it 
in  the  tear  in  her  eye ;  not  to  have  felt  it  in  the 
warmth  of  her  hand. 

On  [hat  aftemoon  Miss  Waddington's  .ride 

was  much  more  energetic,  ai)d  on  that  evening 

.  JJiss  Baker  dtd  no:  think  it  necessary  to  catch 
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postpone  It  t.U  the  '""^taeput,  an  ab»l«t= 
SU  G=o■g=P«^"■••™'»S■>k  her  bead,  and 

smilingly  wd  tl^t  «bf  "J^S    Chri.tn.a. ;  but 
Nothing  .» ■■> J" '^°°^  „  Hadley  ver,  euly 

sier:-^s^.o.n,..p». 
..h':rheSS«»<^"''^<^'^=''=^-'"'"- 

pcndcntly.  ,    - 

CHAPTER  XiV 

WAVS   ASO  "EMJS 

O.  the  tol-n.  da,  Be^,  Zl.^'tT^' 
Ko.  that  b«».af"J°'2  „m=  («"'=  "°«  *' 
to  late  upon  hOTtf.  Zm  oun,  be  became 
responsible  dnue.  of  a  '^^^  „',•  Mr.  Die. 
,  „,Ve»ergeuc  tn  *=  f  "Sip"  U>e  winter 
He'couU  baldly  >P^e  a  da?^  Jj  ,h„eve, 
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down  with  him..  Nor  did  he  work.in  vain     Hi 

'^JKiJudjWBlwdinvain..  Facility  of  acquirfeai 

■the  ipecial  ImoWledgi  which  he  sought  ha^ 

ever  been  one  of  his  giftj.    Mr.  Die  wa  alreadvft 

«S^>a«  to  prophesy  great   things;   and  hi,' 

I       ftimd  Harcourt,  who  occasionally  wanted  hii' 

•oaety,  declared  that  he  overdid  his  hibotirs.    J 

■Dmni  at  LitUebath  they  did  not  quite  approve-' 

.    ofallthuindtutry.     Caroline  naturaUythou-rhii 

that  more  of  her  lover's  hours  should  be  devoted 

to  her;  and  Miss  Baker,  who  looked  on  Mrt- 

-Bertrams  money  as  certainly  destined  eithe-i; 

for  CaroUne  or  George,  considered  that  he  was  i 

wasbng  his  time  with  his  fusty  books.    She  had'* 

not  dared  to  say  much  to  George  on  this  subJ^ 

•ject,  and  he  had  not  taken  very  well  the  Uttlel' 

Uwt  ^e  did  say.    She  could  not  tell  him  thati; 

Carohne  was  Mr.  Bertram's  granddaughter,  buti' 

■  she  did  reramd  him  tliat  he  himself  was  Mr  '' 

Bertram's  — *- —    —^  .■      .    . 

profession  _ 

man  of  such 

ecessaiy ~-wiu.uj  lu  uijik,c  a  siave  i 

Of  himself.  To  this  George  had  answered  h 
somewhat  curtly,  that  he  had  no  reason  ttl*' 
«tpect  anything  further  ftom  his  imde ;  and  *- 
that  OS  he  looked  forward  to  maintain  himselfr 
and  his  wife  by  hia  successful  ej:ertions  as  ag 
barrmer,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  6 
shMld  at  present  work  very  hard.  "I  have K 
tot  a  whole  year,"  -he  said  to  Miss  Baker:  "and 
nothmg  b«  very  sharp  work  can  atone  for 

■  He  never  once  saw  his  nnde  after  his  first 
TOit  to  Litdebath  tiU  the  neit  year  was  far 
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sdvanccd.  He  felt  no  desire  to  see  him,  and 
certainly  no  wish  to  be  the  bearer  of  tidings  as 
10  his  own  engagement.  Miss  Baker  had  under- 
[okcn  to  do  this,  and  might  do  so  if  she  so 
pleased.  As  far  as  he  was  conccmed,  he  had 
no  idea  of  asking  permis^on  to  many  from 
any  one. 

"  Why  should  I  ask  him  ?  "  he  had  once  said 
to  Miss  Baker.  "  I  shall  marr)-  just  the  same, 
whether  he  permits  it  or  whether  he  does  not." 

lliis  was  giievou)  to  the  ladies  at  Litllcbath. 
Very  little  had  been  said  about  money  between 
George  and  Miss  Baker  up  to  this  time  ;  nothing 
had  been  said  between  George  and  Caroline; 
but  the  two  ladies  knew  that  there  could  be  no 
Tnarriage  till  there  was  an  adequate  income. 
The  income  of  the  gentleman  when  stripped  of 
his  fellowship  would  be  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year;  that  of  the  lady  was  about  the  same. 
Now  Caroline  Waddington  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  marrying  on  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year;  and  it  must  be  more  than  three  years 
at  die  very  least  before  all  this  profound  study 
would  result  in  golden  fees. 

Now  that  the  matter  was  so  fiir  settled — 
settled  as  Bertram  considered  it — be  did  tell 
liarcouit  of  his  love.  "Harcourt,"  said  he, 
one  day,  "  I  have  a  piece  of  news  which 
perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you.  I  am  engaged  to 
be  married." 

;  "  Are  you  ?  "  said  Harcourt,  rather  too  coolly 
to  satisfy  his  friend's  expectation. 

« I  ari  not  joking." 

"  Who  ever  accused  you  of  joking  since  you 
look  to -the  law  and  Mr.  Die?    I  did  not  give 
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you  credit  for  a  joke;  not  even  for  so  bad  t 
one  aa  that  would  be.  Shall  I  coi^ratulate  or 
condole  with  you?" 

"  Either  or  neither.  Perhaps  yon  bad  better 
wait  till  you  see  the  lady."  j 

"And  when  is  it  to  be?"  | 

"Well J  in  this  cominjr  summer,  1  suppostJ 
That  is  my  wish,  at  least"  1 

"And  your  wish  of  course  will  be  hw.  V 
presume  then  that  I  may  be  justified  in  sur-; 
raising  that  the  lady  has  some  considerable- 
fortune  ? "  1 

"No,  indeed,  she  has  not.  Something  she 
has  got ;  about  as  much,  perhaps,  as  myself. 
We  shall  have  bread  to  cat."  ■> 

"  And  occasionally  cheese,"  said  Harcourt, 
who  could  not  understand  that  any  rising  man 
could  many  early,  unless  in  doing  so  he, 
acquired  money.  i, 

"And  occasionally  cheese,"  repeated  fier-^ 
tram.  "This  is  a  state  of  things  that  would ~ 
not  suit  your  book,  I  know." 

"  Not  exactly,"  aoid  Harcourt.  "  But  men  Y 
have  very  different  ideas  about  women.  I  could  I 
do,  and  have  done,  and  am  doing  with  a  small  i, 
income  myself;  but  a  wife  is  in  some  respects  • 
like  a  itorse.  If  a  genilema::  does  kcip  a  hoise, ' 
it  should  be  well  groomed." 

"  You  could  not  endure  a  woman  who  was 
not  always  got  up  in  satin  and  velvet?" 

"  Not  satin  and  velvet  exactly.  I  do  not 
require  a  oiricusly-iaounted  saddle  fqr  my 
hcrse.  But  I  don't  think  I  should  have  much 
tajoyroent  with  a  dieap  wift  I  like  cold 
mutton  and  candle-eads  myself  very  well,  but 
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I  do  not  love  feminine  econoroiesL  Family 
washing-bills  kept  at  the  lowest,  a  maid-of-rfl- 
work  with  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  beer,  and  a 
dark  morning  gown  for  household  work,  would 
not,  if  I  know  myself,  add  fuel  to  the  ardour  of 
my'conjugsd  affection.  I  love  women  dearly; 
I  like  them  to  be  near  me;  but  then  I  like 
them  to  be  nice.  When  a  woman  ia  nasty,^*-- 
is  very  nasty." 

Berinm  said  in  his  heart  that  Harcourt  was 
a  be.ist,  an  animal  without  a  sou!,  a  creature 
capable  of  no  Other  joys  than  those  ofa  material 
nature ;  but  be  kept  this  opinion  at  the  present 
moment  to  himself.  Not,  however,  that  he  was 
averse  to  express  himself  openly  before  his 
friend.  He  often  gave  Harcourt  to  nnderstand 
that  he  suspected  him  of  being  deficient  in  the 
article  ofa  soul;  and  Harcourt  would  takJe  the 
reproach  with  perfect  good-humour,  remarking, 
perhaps,  that  he  might  probably  find  it  possible 
10  get  on  decently  without  one. 

•'  Is  the  lady's  name  a  secret  ?  "  he  asked. 
"No;  not  to  you,  at  least.     I  believe  it  is 
generally  considered  advisable  that  these  sort  of 
things  should  not  be  talked  about  quite  openly 
till  tne  consummation  of  them  is  n^  at  hand. 
I  have  no  wish  for  any  mystery  in  the  matter. 
Her  name  is  Caroline  AYaddingteo." 
"What!  adaughter  of  Sir  Augnstus?" 
"No;  nothing  to  Sir  Augustus^  ^t  I  have 
■  heard."  -  '  ■ 

•      "She  must,  thtn,  be  one  of  the  General's 
family?" 

Not  that  either.    Her  only  lentive,  that  I 

»»*'"•"  M  Google 
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my  uncle's  maki^^      "  "w*  a  match  of 
=vei711ib,g^  to  do  o^  coniidering 
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Caroline. '  He  yras  aware,  judging  rather  from 
HarcouT^s  tone  than  from  his  words,  that  that 
keen-sighted  fiiend  of  his  had  but  a  low  opinion 

.  of  Miss  Waddington ;  that  he  thought  that  she 
was  some  ordinary,  intriguing  giil,  who  had 
been  baiting  a  hook  for  a  husband,  alia  the 
manner  which  scandal  states  to  be  so  common 
among  the  Littlebathiass;  and  Bertram  longed, 
therefore,  to  surprise  his  eyes  and  astound  his 
intellect  with  a  new  of  her  charms  and  a  near 

.  knowledge  of  her  attributes.  Nothing  should 
be  said  of  her  beauty,  and  the  blaze  of  it  should 

.  fall  upon  htm  altogether  unprepared. 

George  was  right  in  his  feelings  in  this  respect. 
Harcourt  had  formed  a  vciy  false  idea  of  Miss 
^Vaddingto^ ;  had  led  himself  to  imagine  that 
she  was  second-rate  and  unattractive.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  his  own  ideas  about  Little- 
bath,  and  conceived  that  it  was  not  the  place 
in  which  the  highest  beauty  of  England  should 
be  looked  for;  and  in  the  next  place,  he  knew 
Geoige  Bertram,  and  regarded  him  as  a  man 
peculiarly  liable  to  such  £it^rs  as  these. 

"  Yon  must  come  ddwn  with  me  to  Littldiath. 
When  will  you  give  me  a  day  ?  "  "i 

Haicouit  demurred,  as  he  did  not  wislt^  be 
called  on  imperionsly  to  praise  a  woman  of 
whom  he  knew  he  should  disapprove,  and  en- 
deavoured to  excuse  himself  from  the  journey. 
But  BerLram  persisted,  and  at  last  it  was  settled 
that'he  would  go  down. 

This  did  not  happen  till  towards  -the  end  of 
winter.  Miss  Baker  had,  as  she  promised,  seen. 
Mr.  Bertram  in  the  meantime,  and  the  answer 
returned  bom  the  Hadley  oracle  had,  like  most 
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onde-answers,  been  neither  favourable  nor  un- 
lavottiable.  Mi.  Bertram  had  expressed  m 
great  anger  at  the  tale  of  love  that  was  toi. 
htm ;  but  neither  liad  he  expressed  any  grati- 
fication. "Well,"  he  had  said,  '-it  is  odd  thajj 
they  should  have  come  together;  rery  odd:; 
He  is  a  clever  young  man,  and  I  i^re  say  mayf, 
do  welL"  Miss  Baker  had  then  ventured,  ixt 
ia  a  very  modest  way,  to  ask  him  his  opiniort 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  young  peoptc'j 
income.  "  They  must  judge  of  that  them-i 
selves,"  he  bad  said,  rather  sharply.  "  But  [i 
suppose  they  have  no  idea,  of  marrying  as  yet.i 
They  mean  to  wait,  don't  they,  till  he  begins 
hU  profession  ? "  To  this  Misr  Baker  had 
made  no  answer,  and  nothing  further  had  been 
said  at  that  meeting.  1      shall  have  it     It 

Early  in  March,  Miss  Baker  had  again  seen  his  own  career  m 
the  great  man.  She  had  then  ventured  to  ex-:  so  than  ip  speni 
plain  to  him  that  George  was  working  very  hard^   ^     0"  t'"*  °^5^ 

"Ah!  you  have  his  word  for  that,  I  suppose,";  "tto  tell  Carolini 
said  the  uncle ;  ".but  if  so,  believe  me  he  will^  parentage  and  g 
get  en  at  such  work  as  that  quicker  without  a.'  might  now  be  t 
wifS  than  he  will  with  one."  i      both  to  be  cau 

But  at  this  iDlerview  Miss  Baker  did  ask  him!  pleasure  would 
pbiitly,  as  had  been  agreed  beforehand  between  t  repetition  of  it 
her  and  her  niece  that  she  should  do,  whetherr""*  '-'  ""™  " 
'  he  would  on  their  marriage  make  any  increase 
to  his  granddaughter's  fo.-tutks. 

"  She  lias  a  liberal,  ladylike  provisioo,"  said  he. 

"But  they  will  not  h^ve  enough  to  live  on," 
said  Miss  Baker. 

"They  will liave  a  thfrd  more,  Mary,  than  I 
had'  when  I  mairied  yctii  aunt.  And  yet  I 
saved  money  en  zay  incotAe." 
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;y  have  been  brought 

.dies  and  gentleroen, 
es  of  being  10.  Fine 
not  marry  at  a  mo- 
iboys  and  milkmaids. 
[initlEtTincome,  they 
;ver,  (m  this  occasiOR 
r  they  would  wait  for 
that  if  he  were  then 
thousand  pounds  to 
George,  he  had  done 
to  <w — certainly  for 
es  his  own  way,  said 
s  I  am  concerned,  he 
will  be  well  for  him  to  rhakc 
the  world ;  he  will  be  happier 
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fcther,  but  did  not  pretend  to  aov  SS.; 
Mmie  .(ftclion  for  &.  « If  ihSU-r^'j' 
she,  coldly,  « if  George  iod  I  .;SftS\^i' 

grandchCdrcn  OQ  such  mattewr^T?' 
onSlf^°"l^^  there  ^aJJribUiinanimity  of, 
flMmon   on  this  niatttj5ociti»«r  hetiwcn    thi  ' 

i™r  'SS'"  ".*«^«^»"d°thd 

"!M.  .Geor|»  «,s  of  opm,i<w,1hat  they  should 
mw  .mnedately  ou  theityeseut  lueon,e,  a™ 
tt^  Proj,dence  and  hi,  exertons  for  .  liturc 
°''*"*-^J?' ?^  K«  he  would  have  the  in- 
a^^'"f  ;"■"«>  years  and  a  half 
^^gd;  aod  in  the  meanHme,  he; 

;,^.=S&P&,hj:5Sn'^^^'-    " 

£;     S    ?-£^^  "  »  '»^=<l  "Oman  Z 

na.e  on  Be^iaBJfoc'saffectiors."    She  seemed  ft 

mJn^i^*^,     ""^  '  ''""'==  ">  femiaineJ 

■r°"'^^ffitf  •  """  "^t-     As  f"  «<  she 
/"Z^;^^^  mw-.^ge  must  be  postponed  hi- 

h^^,-ef.r;fet."""'==°^  ■'""'■" 
^maot^!  TOce  Tus  for  a  middle  roarje.  i 


r 
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She  suggested  that. they  should  wait  Ibr  Mr. 
Beittam's  two  thousand  pounds  and  then  many. 
They  would  then  hxve  an  income  increased  to 
some  extent.  They  would  also  show  a  defer- 
ence to  the  old  nnn's  views,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly— so  Miss  Baker  thought— have  ulti- 
mate results  of  a  most  beneficial  nature.  "After 
all,"  as  she  remained  more  than  once  to  her 
niece,  "  who  else  is  tbcie  ?  '        , 

But  the  young  people  were  quite  as  obsUnate 
as  the  old  man.  George  would  maVe  no  con- 
cession whatever  to  his  uncle.  He  was  readj 
to  many  on  love  and  a  small  income,  and  he 
expected  Caroline  to  show  an  equal  warmth. 
Caroline  would  by  no  means  alter  her  views,  oc 
risk  the  misery  of  an  ill-provided  nursery.  It 
had  been  the  one  great  resolve  of  her  lif^  that 
she  would  not  be  a  poor  roan's  wife.  "She  was 
rauly  to  wait,"  she  said.  "  If  she  could  trust 
and  wait,  surely  George  might  do  10.  A  man, 
with  all  the  world  around  hiru,  encountered 
neither  the  misery  nor  the  rislc  in  waiting  that 
fell  to  a  girl's  lot." 

The  disputes  inddental  to  these  jJiSar^t 
opiniotis  did  not  ever  take  place  between  George 

i^and  Caroline.  He,  from  a  feeling  of  chivalry, 
abstained  from  discusdng  money  matters  with 
her ;  and  she,  &om  a  feeling  of  prudence,  was 
equa'Jysilent  with  him.     Poor  Miss  Baker  was 

'  the  medium  for  it  aU.  George  of  course  would 
press  with  a  lover's  ardourfot  an  early  day;  and 
Caroline  would  of  course  say  that  an  iinrnediat» 
marriage  wa^  she  found,  impracticaUe.  And 
then  each  would  refer  the  other  to  Miss  Baker. 
Things  went  on  in  this  way  till  the  imddle  of 
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May.  Sometuhes  George  ira»  almost  angry, 
«Rd  wrote  letters  that  were  somewhat  savage - 
sometimes  Caroline  would  be  haughty,  and  then 
Ae  too  could  write  letters  which  would  tell  her 
mind  in  good  plain  set  terms.  But  they  were 
not  near  enough,  or  sufficiently  often  with  each ' 
other,  to  qaarreL 

■  So  matters  went  on  till  May;  and  then,  on 
one  fine  May-day,  Harcourt  and  George  to-" 
gether  took  their  places  in  the  train  for  Little- 
bath. 

"I  wonder  what  youll  think  of  her?"  said 
George.     "Of  course  youll  tell  the  truth?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Harcourt,  with  his  mind 
duly  made  up  to  praise  her. 

"  You  haven't  tbe  pluck  to  find  fault  with  her," 
said  Gecrge;  "you  would  be  afraid  not  to  call 
ber  handsome,  even  if  you  thought  her  as  ugly 
at  Hecate." 

"Exactly,"  raid  Harcourt;   "and  therefore  i 
tiese  little  expeiimentary  trips  are  never  of  any  ) 


CHAPTER  XV 

IIR,  SURCCCkT'S  VISIT  TO  LITTLESATH 

DcRisG  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring,  jl 
George's  atten:ion  to  his  work  had  been  unre- 
mitting-,    ilr.  Die  was  always  prophesying  still  | 
greater  things,  and  still  greater.     Once  a  fort-  ( , 
night,  on  every  other  Saturday,  Bertram  had 
gene  down  to  Liitlibath,  but  be  had  always 
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returned  to  London  by  the  first  train  on  Monday 
morning,  and  was  always  up  to  lus  elbows  in 
law,  even  on  that  rooming,  before  eleven. 

iJuring  the  whole  of  this  time,  he  had  not 
once  seen  his  uncle,  although  Miss  Baker  had 
softly  endeavoured  to  talk  him  into  visiting 
Hadl^.  "1  never  go  there  without  being 
asked,  he  bad  said.  "It  is  quite  understood 
between  us."  " 

He  had  made  bot  one  excuisios  out  of  Ten- 
don, except  those  to  Littlebath,  and  that  had 
been  to  Hurst  Staple.  Kir.  Wilkiuson  had  died 
very  suddenly,  as  has  been  told,  about  the  end 
of  the  winter,  and  Bertram  had  of  course  not 
been  able  to  see  him.  Aithur  Wilkinson  had 
then  been  quickly  put  into  the  living,  and  as 
soon  as  he  bad  taken  up  his  reudence  in  the 
parsonage,  Bertram  had  gone  down.  This  visit 
had  been  made  before  the  last  walk  to  West 
Futford ;  but  even  then  the  young  barrister  had 
found  the  young  vicir  in  rather  a  plaintive  mood. 
Wilkinson,  however,  had  said  nothing  of  his  lore, 
and  George  was  too  much  occupied  with  talking 
of  his  own  heart  to  think  much  of  lus  cousin's. 

Miss  Gauntlet — ^I  hope  the  reader  has  no: 
altogether  forgotten  Adela  Gauntlet — had  also 
an  aunt  lining  at  Littlebatfa,  Miss  Penelope 
Gauntlet ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  very  shortly 
after  that  memorable  walk  and  the  little  scene 
that  took  place  is  the  West  Putfisd  drawing- 
room,  Adela  visited  her  aunt  Bertram,  who 
had  known  hei  wtH  when  they  were  children 
together,  had  not  yet  seen  her  there;  indeed, 
her  arrival  had  taken  place  since  his  list  visit ; 
but  there  she  nas,  suying  with  Miss  Penelope 
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■     iii^T*fr-*5l>^='«   >"^    for    years   b««, 
»<i  saidmg  to  tbc  othor  on  each  oeuSS 
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but  th«r  pnidence  was  a  diSercnt  Icind,  There 
was  no  dasb,  no  ambition  about  aunt  Mary's 
prudence.  She  was  rather  hmndiura,  Caroline 
thought;  and,  which  was  wmie,  though  she 
liked  George  Bertram,  she  did  not  seem  to 
understand  his  character  at  all  in  the  same 
light  as  that  in  which  Caroline  r^^arded  it 

From  these  circumstances  it  came  to  pass  that 
Adela  had  not  been  a  i?eek  at  Littlebath  before 
she  was  rnade  acquainted  with  the  grand  secret. 
She  also  had  a  secret  of  her  own ;  but  she  did 
not  tell  that  in  return.     Secrets  such  as  CarO' 
line's  aie  made  to  be  told;  but  those  other 
secrets,  those  which  bum  up  the  heart  instead  [ 
of  watering  it  as  with  a  dew  from  heaven,  tliose  / 
secrets  for  the  most  part  are  not  made  to  be  ) 
told. 

"And  yet,  Adda,  I  suppose  it  will  never 
happen."  This  had  been  sdd  tm  the  morning 
of  that  Saturday  which  was  to  bring  down  not 
only  Bertram,  but  Harcourt  Caroline  knew 
well  that  the  Londoir-IFiend,  the  man  of  the 
world,  was  being  brought  to  inspect  her,  and 
was  by  no  means  afraid  of  undergoing  the 
inspection.  She  was  not  timid  by  nature ;  and 
though,  as  has  been  already  said,  she  was 
baldly  yet  conscious  of  her  powers  of  attracting, 
she  was  never  ashamed  of  herself. 

"And  why  not?  I  think  Qiat  is  nonsense, 
Caroline.  If  you  really  thought  that,  you  would 
not  receive  him  as  you  will  do^  nor  bis  friend 
neither."  .         . 

"  I  do  think  it ;  thU  is  to  iay,  I  think  it  very 
probable^  I  cannot  exphin  to  you,  Adela,  all 
the  turns  of  my  mind,  or  of -my  uart    I  would 
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not  for  worlds  of  gold  many  a  man  I  did  not  ;l 
lovt"  f 

*|  And  do  not  you  love  Mr.  Bertram?"  ■  [ 

"  Yes,  I  do  J  at  times  very,  very  much ;  but  > 
I  fear  the  time  may  come  when  I  may  love  him 
less.     You  will  not  uadersUnd  me;   but  th» 
&ct  IS,  I  should  love  him  better  if  he  were  less 
worthy  of  my  love— if  he  were  more  woridly  '■ 

No.  I  do  not  understand  that,"  said  Adela.    ' 
thinking  of  her  love,  and  the  woridly  prudence 
of  him  who  should  have  been  her  lover. 

"  That  is  it— you  do  not  understand  me ;  and 
yet  u  u  not  selfishness  on  my  part.  I  would  ' 
mar^  a  nun  in  the  hope  of  making  him  happy." 
Certamly,"  said  Adela;  "no  girl  should 
many  unlets  she  have  reasonable  hope  that  she 
can  do  that."  > 

"He  would  wish  me  to  go  to  him  now,  at  ! 
outx;  when  we  have  »o  sufficient  income  to 
•upport  us." 

"Four  hundred  a  year  I"  said  Adela,  re- 
tvoachfully.  ' 

"  IrVbat  would  four  hundred  a  year  do  in 
London  ?  Were  I  to  consent,  in  a  year  or  two 
he  TOuld  be  sick  of  me.  He  would  be  a 
wretched  man,  unless,  indeed,  hi»-4aa5rfauit3" 
and  his  dub  kept  him  from  being  wretched  :— 
na  home  would  not  do  so." 

Adela  tilently  compared  the  matter  with  her 
own  affairs:  her  ideas  were  so  absolutely 
i^erent  "If  he  could  have  contented  hinj- 
Ji^  to  hve  upon,  potatoes,"  she  had  once 
thought  to  herself,  "  I  conld  have  contented 
myself  to  live  on  the  parings."  She  said 
nothmg  of  tins  However  to  CcroHne; '  Their 
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dispoations  she  knew  were  different  After  all, 
it  may  be  that  Miss  Waddington  had  a  truer 
knowledge  of  human  nature, 

"  No,  I  shall  not  consent ;  I  win  not  consent 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  misery  and  poverty;  and 
then  he  will  be  angry  with  me^  and  we  shall 
quarreL    He  can  be  very  •tenirAdfila^vety." 

"  He  is  impetuous ;  but  hoivever  angry  he 
may  be,  he  forgives  immediately.  He  never 
bears  malice,"  said  Adela,  remembering  her 
early  dealings  with  the  boy-friend  of  her  girl- 
hood. 

"  He  can  be  very  stem  now.     I  know  il  r.-ill 

come  to  our  quarrelling;  and  when  be  finds 

that  he  cannot  have  his  own  way,  that  I  cannot 

yield  to  him,  his  pioud  heait  will  revolt  from 

,  me ;  1  know  it  will." 

Adela  could  only  say  that  were  she  iu  her 
friend's  place  she  would  not  think  so  much 
about  income;  but  her  gentle  speech,  the  elo- 
quence of  which  had  an  inward,  rather  than  an 
outward  tendency,  had  no  eSect  on  Caroline. 
If  Bertram  could  not  persuade  her,  it  certainly 
was  not  probable  that  Adela  Gauntlet  should 
do  so. 

Messrs.  Harcoutt  and  Bertram  reached  Little- 
I  bath  quite  sifely.  Harcourt  was  to  dine  with 
the  ladies  in  Montpellier  Crescent — it  was  io 
MontpcUier  Crescent  that  Miss  Baker  lived— 
and  as  some  sort  of  party  was  itecessary  for  his  . 
<  honour,  the  curate  was  again  invited,  as  were 
also  the  two  Miss  Gauntlets. 

"You'll  go  on  first,  I  suppose?"  said  Har- 
court,-when  they  had  secured  their  rooms  at 
the' "Plough,""  and  were  prepari.ig  to  ^^ess. 
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Bettram  was  well  known  at  the  "  Plough  "  now, 
and  there  was  not  a  boots  ot  chambermaid 
about  the  house  who  did  not  know  vA\y  he 
came  to  Littlebath. 

"  Oh,  DO,"  said  Bertram,  "  I'll  wait  for  you." 

"I  (Udn't  know;  I  thought  there  might  be 
some  lover's  privileges  to  be  exercised,  for 
which  the  eyes  of  the  world  might  be  incon- 
venient" 

"  They  shall  be  postponed  on  your  behalf, 
my  .dear  fellow."  ■  And  so  the  two' went  off 
together. 

They  found  Miss  Baker  in  her  drawing-room, 
and  with  her  Adela  and  aunt  Penelope, 

"And  where  is  Caroline?"  said  Geoige,  '■ 
when  the  introductions  had  been  duly  per-  ' 
fonned.  He.had  to  make  a  little  effort  to  say 
this  in  a  voice  that  should  signify  that  he  wai 
at  home  there^  but  which  should  not  savour  too 
mnch  of  the  lover.  On  the  whole,  he  succeeded 
piet^  well. 

.  "Why,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  Miss  Baker, 
langhing,  "she  is  doing  duty  at  this  moment  as 
head  butler  in  the  dining-room.  If  you  feel 
any  vocation  that  way,  you  may  go  and  help 
her." 

J"Well,  I  am  a  fairish  good  hand  at  drawing 
&  coric,"  said  Bertram,  as  he  left  the  room. 
-   "So  the  lovers'  piivilsges  are  ail  arranged 
for,"  thought  Harcotut  to  himself.  . ,  , 

VVhen  Bertram  entenid  the  diaing-room,  the    j 
butler's  duties  seemed  to  be  complete;  at  any 
rstc.  Miss  Waddkgton  was  not  engaged  in  their   I 
petfocsancei    Site  was  leaning  on  the  mantel-    ' 
-piec^  and  was  apparently  engaged  in  contem-    I 
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plating  a  bouquet  of  flowers  which  Bertram  had 
contrived  to  send  to  the  house  since  his  arrival 
at  Littlebath.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  boots 
should  know  all  about  it. 

Let  us  agree  to  say  nothing  about  the  lovers 
privil^es.  Caroline  Waddington  was  not  a  girl 
10  be  very  liberal  of  such  favours,  and  on  the 
occasion  in  question  she  was  not  more  liberal 
than  usual. 

"Is  Mf.  Harcourt  here?"  said  she.  _ 
"Yes,  of  course  he  is.     He  is  upstairs." 
"  And  I  am  to  go  up  to  be  looked  at.    How 
vain  you  men  are ofjour  playthmgs  1    Not  that 
you  have  anything  in  this  respect  of  which  you 
ought  to  be  vain."  • 

"  But  a  great  deal  of  which  1  ought  to  b^ 
and  am,  very  proud.  I  am  proud  of  yoi^ 
Caroline ;  proud  at  this  moment  that  my  fnend 
should  see  how  beautiful  is  the  girl  that  loves 

'*  Tush  1 "  said  Caroline,  putting  the  back  of 
her  nosegay  up  to  his  mouth.  "What  de%ht- 
ful  nonsense   you  can  talk.    But  come,  your 

■  London  friend  won't  much  appreciate  my  ex- 

■  cellence  if  1  keep  him  waiting  for  his  dinner." 
1    And  so  they  went  upstairs. 

But  Caroline,  though  she  laughed  at  her 
i  lover  for  showing  her  off,  had  not  failed  to 
:  make  the  best  of  herself.  She  was  sufficiently 
i  anxious  that  Bertram  should  be  proud  of  her,  - 
j  sbouldhave  cause  to  be  proud  of  her;  and  she 
seemed  to"  be  aware  that  if  she  could  sadsfy 

I  Mr.  Harcourt's  fastidious  Judgment,' she  might 
probibly  hope  to  pass  as  approved  among  his 
other  friends.     She  determined,  therefore,  to 


m 
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■     bo'ed,  wai  lost  i,  woiiaei-  '' 

jntn  Mm  Penelope  Gauntlet,  but  eren  irhU, 
Wtug  to  he,  enthusiam  „;„  A«h"r  wS 

retail  'T^''  '"'  ™y.  "»'  "'Wo  Wo  ." 
rejoicing  M  his  o»n  triumph.     He  h»d  JS 

J^rf  h,.  tongue,  „d  „o,  he   h«i  to 

,„S  *"".  "^  "■"  H^court   nis   lost  in 

ir^r^Sg-hfifTo'att-^?^" 

•nth  bnght  eyes,  probably,  „d  even  teSJ; 
"lb  a  simi>enng,  would-beSill,  nnnTuid  Si 

IW^siiuriid-'nt^'Sfsis 

w«hiDg-bai  her  stroEg  point  ™wuuc«i 

-for^^^'"'-"''^«!  """^^  distressed  in  mfad 
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room.  Sbe  did  not  svim  in,  or  fly  in,  or  glide 
in^'liut  walked  in,  as  women  should  walk  if 
they  properly  nnderstood  their  parts.  She 
v-alked  in  es  though  she  n-ere  mistress  of  her 
own  sonl,  and  afraid  to  meet  no  pair  of  eyes 
which  anf  human  being  could  bend  upon  her. 
He  had  intended  in  his  good-natur^  to  patro-\ 
nise  her ;  but  that  other  question  Instantly  \ 
occuired  to  him — vould  she  patronise  him  ?  \ 
Bertram  he  had  known  long  and  intimately, 
and  held  him  therefore  some.nhal^^eap—ia 
many  respects,  as  we  are  alf  accustomed  t6 
hold  our  dearest  friends.  But  now,  at  once 
he  .rose  in  his  estimation  a  hundred  per  cent. 
What  might  not  be  expected  of  a  man  whom 
such  a  woman  would  acknowledge  that  5I1C 
loved? 

A  Juno  had  entered  the  room ;  for  her  beauty, 
as  we  have  said  before,  was  that  rather  of  the 
quecD  of  the  gods.  George  immediately  ao 
knowledged  to  himself  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  her  look  so  grandly  beautiful  Her 
charms  have  been  related,  and  that  relation 
shall  not  be  repeated ;  but  when  first  seen  by 
Haicourt,  their  power  was  more  thoroughly 
acknowledged  by  him,  much  more  thoronglily 
than  they  had  been  by  her  lover  when  he  had 
first  met  her.  Then,  however,  she  had  been 
sitting  at  dinner  between  her  aunt  and  Mr. 
lI'Gabbeiy,  quite  unconscious  that  any  one 
was  orriring  whose  existence  could  be  of  im- 
portance to  her. 

There  was  so  time  for  conversation  then. 
The  surprise  arising  from  her  entrance. had, 
on  Horcourt's  part,  hardly  subsided,  wUea  the 
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eemnt  annouaced  dinner,  and  he  was  called 
on  to  give  hU  ann  to  Miss  Baker.  *  ,1,1 

"I  hope  you  approve  your  friend's  choice^" 
said  that  ladyi  smihug.  ..-/ 

"Miss  Waddington  is  certainty  the  roost 
lovely  girl  I  ever  beheld,"  replied  he, .  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  Rev.  llr.  Meek  handed  down  Miss 
Penelope  Gauntlet,  and  Bertram  followed  with 
the  two  girls,  happy  and  high-spirited.  He 
first  tendered  his  arm  to  Adela,  who  positively 
refiised  it ;  then  to  Caroline,  who  was  equally 
detennined.  Then,  putting  a  hand  behind  the 
waist  of  each  of  them,  he  pushed  them  through 
the  door  before  him.  There  are  certainly  some 
privileges  which  an  accepted  lover  may  take  in 
a  house,  and  no  one  but  an  accepted  lover. 

George  took  his  scat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table^  AS  though  he  were  quite  at  home ;  and 
Harcourt,  happy  sinner  1  found  himself  seated 
between  Adela  and  Caroline,  He  was  not 
good  enough  for  such  bliss. .  But  had  his 
virtues  been  ever,  so  shining,  how  could  they 
have  availed  him?  Neither  of  his  neighbours 
had  a  portion  cf  a  heart  left  to  call  her  own,  . 

Bnt  he  was  able  to  perceive  that  Caroline 
was  not  only-  beauti^l.'  She  talked  to  him 
almost -exchuively,  for  she  had  capriciously 
seated  herself  away  from  her  lover,  and  next  to 
her  aunt.  :  "A deb,"  she  had  whispered,  going 
dowDstaiiv  "  I  sliall  look  to  you  to  talk  to 
George  all  fas  evening,  for  I  mean  to  make,  a 
new  cooquesC'      " 

Bertram  was  delishted.  It  was  hardly  in" 
him  to  be  jealous,  even   had  there  been  a 
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coaly *«•  ,»'">»  d.o£e«>  ^  „a„  ,h03e 

eisStitiJltoh™-  ai,i,^.,ooi»,  bolh 

men  '^.''^"^'^^•il7™'«?  ?« 

,„.,„  u  10  «>^  the  three  gcoueme. 
irequented;  ana  ;"^"  -^  ^^u  ihcir  wine 
4';"  ■■,  ■"  TCs  mS?"  Mr.  Meel  had 

.    SL  stjSeriujher  c»*e  K.ay  fo, 

:  '"«°-  .        .11 /Google  : 
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"You  see  a  good  deal  of  Arthur  now, 
suppose?"  said  Bertrain,  addressing  Adela. 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  not  a  vciy  great  d^.  He  t 
bas  been  busy  since  he  took  up  the  parisli.  f 
But  I  see  Mary  frequently."  f- 

"  Do  you  think  Arthur  likes  it  ?  He  seemed  ' 
to  me  to  be  hardly  so  much  gratified  as  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  been.  The  living 
is  a  good  one,  and  the  marquis  was  certainly 
good-natured  about  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  was,"  said  Adela. 

"It  will  be  a  Img  time,  I  knoir,  before  I 
earn  five  hondred  pounds  a  year.  Do  you 
know,  he  never  wrote  about  it  as  though  he 
thought  he'd  been  lucky  in  getting  it" 

"Didttthe?" 

"Never;  and  I  thought  he  was  melancholy 
and  out  of  spirits  when  I  saw  him  the  other 
day.  He  ought  to  many;  thafs  the  fact.  A 
young  clergyman  with  a  living  should  always 
get  a  wife."  ■      ■ 

.  "  Vou  are  like  the  fox  that  lost  its  tail,"  said 
Adela,  trying  hard  to  show  that  she  joined  in 
the  conversation  without  any  effort, 

"  Ah  I  but  the  case  i^  very  different  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Arthur  ought  to  lose  his 
tail  His  position  in  the  world  is  one  which 
especially  requires  him  to  lose  it," 

' "  He  has.his  mother  and  sisters,  you  know," 

"  Oh,  mother  and  sisters !  Mother  and 
sisters  are  all  very  well,  or  not  very  well,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  but  the  vicar  of  a  parish  should 
-be  a  married  man.  If  you  can't  get  a  wife  for 
him  down  there  in  Hampshire,  I  shall  have  hint 
vp  to  London,  aid  look  one  out  for  him  tbeF& 
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p„y  Bl«  the  n»tt=r  ia  ta»d  »1>"  J™  «° 

'^'^lt\  p^h  should  be  .  mamed  »>.». 

"Well  Tstm't   est  my  qoestiora,"  "'i 

..  mon  u  he  and  Haicourt  were  in 

SfeTS.  "Hllo"  5°»"   °«r  «.y  opinion; 

the  s-teci,     «  /       agreed,  you  have  not 

S  be  3^i=  ^""i  ba'%  !«»="«  '""'"" 

"""em™,  upon  my  «rd,  I  ««.  *«  le» 

"  ."Su  "»?»g''«5-  little,  f"  I°u  ate  .l.ei;» 

;  •       ™dlofotl"    Eenram understood  It  all; 

L^^JSrly. hat  impression  MiB  Waddington 

S  Stand  for  the  momeM  ™  »pre»elr 

'"ffSo.  ever  you  had  0,e  courage  to  propose 

yourSu  aS"™r  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 

1  ™*HTSrtal'^^y,  Harcomt,  you  are  not 

nrlAooSelC    It  you  admire  her  so  mudl, 

r*"t|ySt^.  t.  L«.  to.Utt».th  any 

more."  ^-,  .    ,  ■ 

tii^odbyCjOOt^le 
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"Perhaps  I  had  better  cot.  -  But,  Bettiam,  I 
beg  to  congratulate  you  most  beartilx.  Thers 
Is  this  against  your  future  happiness " 

"What?" 

"Why,  you  will  never  be  known  as  Mr. 
George  Bertram;  but  always  as  Mrs.  George 
Bertram's  husband.  With  such  a  biidc-elect  as 
that,  you  cannot  expect  to  stand  on  your  own 
bottom.  If  yon  can  count  on  being  lord- 
chancellor,  or  secretary  of  state,  you  may  do 
so;  otherwise,  you'll  always  be  known  as  an 
Appendage." 

"  Oh,  I'll  put  up  with  that  misery." 

This  visit  of  inspection  had  been  very  success- 
ful, and  George  went  to  bed  in  the  highest 
spirits.  In  the  highest  spirits  also  he  walked  to 
(iurch  with  Haicourt,  and  there  met  the  two 
ladies.  There  was  something  especially  laptn- 
rous  in  the  touch  of  his  fingers  as  he  shook 
hands  with  Caroline  when  the  service  was  over; 
and  Miss  Baker  declared  that  he  looktd  almost 
haiidsome  when  he  went  home  with  them  to 
lunch. 

But  that  afternoon  his  bliss  was  destmed  to 
receive  something  of  acheck.  It  ^fas  imperative 
that  Harcourt  should  be  in  town  early  on  the 
Monday  morning,  and  therefore  it  had  been 
settled  that  they  should  return  hy  the  latest  train 
IhatSunday  evening.  They  would  jusi  be  able 
to  dine  with  Miss  Baker,  and  do  this  afterwards. 
Harcoun  had,  of  course,  been  anxious  to  be 
al'.cwed  to  return  alone;  but  Bertram  had  de- 
dined  to  appear  to  be  too  much  in  love  to  leave 
his  mistress,  and  had  persisted  that  he  would 
accompany  him. 
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Tlus  having  been  so  decided,  he  had  been 
invited  to  a  little  conference  at  Miss  Baker's,  to 
be  holden  upstairs  in  her  private  liule  sitting- 
room  befwe  dinner.  He  had  had  one  or  two 
chats  with  Miss  Baker  in  that  same  room  before 
now,  and  therefore  did  not  think  so  much  of  the 
invitation ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  also  found 
Caroline  there.  He  felt  at  once  that  he  was  to 
be  encountered  with  opposition. 

Mis9  Baker  opened  the  battle.  "George, 
said  she,  "Caroline  has  made  mo  promise  to 
spo.ik  to  you  before  you  go  up  to  town.  Won  t 
you  sit  down?" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  s.'\id  he,  seatmg  himself  on 
a  sofa  next  to  Caroline ;  "  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  to  it.  You  look  so  formal  both  of  you. 
if  I  am  to  be  condemned,  my  lord,  1  hope  you'll 
eive  me  a  long  day." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Miss  Baker;  "it  tn'Jst 
be  a  long  day,  I'm  afraid,  George." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  ^ 

"  Why  this ;  we  think  the  mamage  must  be 
put  off  till  after  you  have  beencalled.  -Yodarfi 
both  yo«ng,~yaiiJiBCfS7' 

■' Nonsense  1"  said  George,  rather  too  im- 
periously for  a  lover. 

"Nay,  but,    George,  it  is  not   npnsense, 

said  Caroline,   m  her  sweetest  voice,  almost 

imploringly.      "D«i't   be   impetuous;    don't 

be  angry  with  us.     It  is  Iffi  ffat  Bake  we 

r   say  so."    . 

■  "  For  my  sake  I " 
"Ves,  for  your  sake;  for  your  sake;",  and 
,   shd  put  his  hand  inside  .her  arm,  and  almost 
;   pressed  it  to  her  bosom.    "  For  your  sake, 
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certamly,  G«orge ;  you  of  irhom  we  are  so  much 
bound  to  think." 

"Then  for  my  own  sake  I  disdain  any  such 
solicitude.  I  know  the  wotld,  at  any  rate,  as 
well  as  either  of  you " 

"Ah  I  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Caroline. 

"And  I  knowwe»,"ffiat  our  joint  income 
should  be  ample  for  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
You  will  have  to  give  up  your  horse " 

"I  should  tliink  nothing  of  that,  George: 
nothing." 

"And  that  is  aU.  How  many  thonsand 
married  couples  arc  there,  do  yon  suppose,  in 
London,  who  are  now  living  on  less  than  what 
our  income  will  be  ?  " 

"Many  thousands,  doubtless.  But  very  few, 
probably  not  one,  so  living  happily,  when  the 
husband  has  been  brought  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  has  been  Master  George  Bertram." 

"  Caroline,  my  belief  is,  that  you  know  nothing 
about  it.  Some  of  your  would-be-grand  friends 
here  in  Littlebath  have  been  frightening  you  on 
the  score  of  income." 

"  I  have  no  friend  in  Littlebalh  to  whom  I 
would  condescend  to  speak  on  such  a  matter, 
except  aunt  Maiy."  Caroline's  tone  as  she  said 
this  showed  some  slight  offence;  but  not  more 
than  she  bad  a  light  td  show. 


redly 
Tins  was 


"  And  what  do  ycu  say,  aunt  Maiy  ?  " 
'  Weil,  I  really  agree  with  Caroline ;  I 


dc' 

"Ah,  she  has  t:Jked  you  over." 
ime. 

"And  what  is  the  date,  Miss  Waddington, 
that  yoo  Ae  now  kind  enough  to  name  for  our- 
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wedding-day  ?  "  asked  George,  in  a  tone  half  of 
anger  and  half  of  banter.  To  Caroline's  ear,  the 
anger  seemed  to  predominate. 
.  "The  day  after  you  shall  have  been  called^ to 
_jtlie  bar,  Mr.  Bertram.  That  is,  if  the  press  of 
two  such  great  events  together  will  not  be  too 
luuch  for  you." 

<>  Of  course  you  know  that  that  is  puttmg  it 
off  for  nearly  three  years  ?  " 

"  For  more  than  two.  I  believe,  certainly." 

*'  And  you  can  tallc  quite  coolly  about  such  a 
delay  as  that?" 

"  Not  quite  coolly,  George ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
with  a  (i-'ced  purpose." 

"And  am  norlthen  to  have  a  fixed  purpose, 
also?"  „  . 

"Certainly,  dearest,  you  can.  Yoa  can  say, 
if  you  are  cruel  enough,  that  it  shall  be  post- 
poned for  two  years  again  after  that  Or  you 
can  say,  if  you  will  do  so,  that  under  such 
circomitances  you  will  not  many  me  at  all. 
We  have  each  got  what  you  lawyers  call  a  veto. 
]Now,  George,  I  put  my  veto  upon  poverty  for 
lyou,  nud  discouifort,  and  an  uniidy  hous^  and 
'the  perils  of  a  complaining,  fretful  wife.  If  I 
I  can  ever  assist  you  to  be  happy,  and  prosperous, 
and  elate  before  the" world,  I  will  try.  my  best  to 
do  so;  but  I  will  not  come  to  you  like  a  clog 
round  your  neck,  to  impede  all  your  efforts  in 
your  first  struggle  at  rising.  If  I  can  wait, 
!  George,  surely  you  can  ?  An  unfulfilled  engage- 
■ment  can  be  no  impediment  io  a  man,  whatever 
lit  may  be  to  a  girl." 

!     It  may  have  been  perceived  by  thb  time  that 
!  Miss  Waddington  was  not  a  person  ea^  to  be 
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talked  over.  On  thU  occasioni  Bertiam  failet^ 
dtogethei  in  movuig  her.  Even  though  at  on^  - 
moment  aunt  Maiy  had  almost  yielded  to  htmj 
Caroline  remained  steady  as  a  rock.  None  of. 
his  eloquence — and  he  was  very  eloquent  on  the  - 
occaeioQ — changed  her  at  all.  She  became  soft 
in  her  tone,  and  affectionate,  almost  caressing ' 
in  her  manner ;  bvX  nothing  would  induce  her ' 
to  go  from  her  point  Bertram  got  on  a  very 
hi^n  boise,  and  spoke  of  the  engagement  as* 
beuig  thus  practically  broken  off.  She  did  not' 
become  angry,  or  declare  that  she  took  him  at ' 
his  word ;  but  vith  a  low  voice  she  said  that  she  ' 
was  aware  that  h»  determination  gave  him  an  ' 
option  in  the  matter.  He  would  certainly  be 
justified  in  so  resolving ;  nay,  might  do  so  with*  t 
out  the  slightest  stain  upon  his  faith.  She  her- ' 
self  would  not  violate  die  truth  by  saying  that  I 
such  a  decision  would  give  her  pUasure;  that  it  j 

would — would r     Here  for  the  first  timej.' 

she  became  rather  agitated,  and  before  &he| 
could  finish,  George  was  at  her  feet,  swearing 
that  he  could  no^  would  ifot  live  without  her; 
that  she  knew  thaLhfi.£QuldJls^sd  would  not 
do  so.  '  ■  ^!^^ 

And  so  thtj'Httle  conference  ended,  George 
had  certainly  gained  nothing.  Caroline  had 
gained  thi3,'that  she  had  made  keonirher  reso^; 
iutipn,  and  had,  nevertheless,  notJost-hflJover,' 
To  all  the  expressions  of  her  determination  aot> 
to  mairy  till  George  should  be  a  barrister,  aunt  '■ 
Maiy  had  added  a  litde  clause — that  such  dcci-i. 
sion  might  at  any  momtnt  be  changed  by  some 
new  act  of  liberality  oc  the  part  of  uncle  Ber- 
trau:.     In  aunt  iiaiy's  mind,  the  rich  uncle,  the 
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'SL  toTSom^  0=  hi.  road  lo  chuni. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

HAMLETS 
I  ,„--T  now  «sk  my  rcadeii  to  pas;  ovel  two 
rf-:'L»'da«  a.V«ni.i»'«^  not  much 

i*'""!  Sl7v.  teV  to  Z  JScourt,  to. 

fA  SSS  Han.l«s,  >.ul  w:^  not  on  y 
.?,.,,  but  listened  to  wlien  it  suited  him  to 
•<  I'S.    But  when  b.  did  speak,  he  «>oke  onlr 

j  11  LiQOf^le 
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as  a  kwyer.  He  never  allowed  himself  to  bj 
enticed  away  from  his  omti  profession  by  thj 
meretricious  allurements  of  general  pJitic^ 
On  points  of  lav  reform,  he  had  ao  energetic' 
opmion;  on  matters  connected  with  juslice.  he 
had  Ideas  whicli  were  very  much  his  otvn-l^t 
which  at  least  were  slated  in  language  which 
was  so;  being  a  denizen  of  the  common  law' 
he  was  loud  against  the  delays  and  cost  of 

.h.  w  7ji?v'''f  '"PPO*«l  to  have  supplied 
ihc  legal  deuils  of  a  very  telling  tale  which  was' 
WTittea  about  this  lime  with  the  object  of  nt'\ 
Mtting  the  lord-chancellor  as  then  constituted  1 
liut  though  he  worked  as  a  member  only  in  i 
legal  matters,  of  course  he  was  always  readv  to  I 
rapport  h.8  party  with  his  vote  in  all  maiters. 
His  party  1  here  had  been  his  great  difficulty ' 

V^,f ?K  fJT^^-  ^^  """"^  *''■  Common^' 
tVbat  should  be  his  party  ? 

He  had  worked  hard  as  a  hwyer.     In  so 

doing  no  party  had    beea   necessary  to   him. 

Honest  hard  work-honest,  that  is,  as  regarded 

the  work  Itself,  if  not  always  so  as  regarded  the 

object.     Honest  hard  work,  and  some  cunni^ig 

■  ^ft^A^t-^^'^J'^  ''"  =l°1"ence;  had  at  first 
suttced  him.     He  was  not  called  upon  to  have 

-  tenet!     But  no  man  can  rise  tt)  great  note  as , 

n.»  ^"  Z"^°''^  *  P^"^-  OP"lcn«  withou: 
note  would  by  no  means  have  sufficed  with  I 
Mi.  Harcourt. 

aJ^^'  '^t't'?^*'  ^"^  ^^'"'^  '^  expedient  in) 
^course  of  his  profession  to-go  iWTparlia-  ' 

■  ^^  ^t7'^^  ^^  ob;ect  presented  himself  to 
M  lEhabitanU  of  the.  Eattersea  Hamletj,  if 
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•nas  necessary  that  he  should  adopt  a  part)-. 
At  that  time  the  political  watchword  of  the  day 
was  the  repeal,  of  the  com  hws.  Now  the 
electors  of  the  Baltersea  Hamlets  required 
especially  to  know  whether  Hr.  Harcourt  was 
or  was  not  for  free  tradr-imftrh. 

To  tell  the  truth,' he  did  not  care  two  straws 
about  com.  He  cared  only  lor  law — for  that 
and  what  was  to  be  got  by  it.  It  was  necessary 
tliat  he  should  assume  some  care  for  com — 
team  a  good  deal  about  it,  perhaps,  so  as  to  be 
able,  if  called  on,  to  talk  on  the  subject  t^  the 
hour  at  a  stretch ;  but  it  was  not  a  matter  on 
which  he  was  personally  solidtous  a  fortnight 
or  so  before  he  began  his  canvass. 

The  Conservatives  were  at  tint  time  in,  and 
were  declared  foes  to  free  trade  in  com.  They  _ 
were  committed  to  the  maintemmce  of  a  doty  ' . 
on  imported  wheat—if  any  moi  w«re  ever 
politically  committed  to  anything.  Indeed,  it  j 
had  latterly  been  their  great  shibboleth — 
btterly ;  that  is,  since  their  odier  greater  shib- 
boleths had  been  cut  from  under  their  feet       — . 

At  that  time  men  had  not  learnt  thoroughly  \ 
by  expetience,  as  now  they  hav^that  no  reform, 

no  innovation — experience  aIigost-4ustifiea_us 

saying  no  revolution — stinks  so  foully  in  the 
nostrils  of  an  English  Tory  politidan  as  to  bs,^' 
absolutely  irrecDiwilable  ^o  hia^  Whetrtatcn 
in  the  refreshing  waters  of  office  any  such  pill 
can  be  swallowed.  This  is  sow  a  (act  recog- 
nized in  politics;  and  it  is  a  greatpoitit  gained  - 
in  favour  of  that  party  that  tiieir  power  of 
'deglutition  should  be  so  recognized.  Let  the 
people  want  what  they  will,  Jew  senators,  ^eap 
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cotii,  vote  by  ballot,  no  propertjr  qualiScation, ' 
or  anything  else,  the  Tories  will  carry  it  for^ 
thein_  if  the  Whigs  cannot.  A  poor  Whig-' 
piemier  has  none  but  the  Liberals  to  back  him  i< 
but  a  refonniug  Tory  will  be  backed  by  all  the|- 
world — except  those  few  whom  Ijis-Tiim  dis-t' 
honesty  will  personal  Ijjiave  disgusted.  f 

But  ""ir-ttaf'Sme — some  twelve  or  fifteen' 
years  «nc6— all  this  was  not  a  part  of  thtf 
political  A_  B  Cj  and  Harcourt  had  much; 
donbt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  party  which* 
ought  to  be  blessed  with  his  adherence.  Lord'; 
chancellorships  and  lord  chief- justiceships,  ■; 
though  not  enjoyed  till  middle  life,  or,  indeed, 
till  the  evening  of  a  lawyer's  days,  must,  in 
fiict,  be  won  or  lost  in  the  hej^day  of  his  career. , 
:  One  false  step  in  his  political  novitiate  may  ? 
"cost  him  everything.  A  man  when  known  as* 
arecogniied  Whig  may  fight  battle  after  battlet 
with  mercenary  electors,  sit  yawning  year  afterj 
year  till  twelve  o'clock,  ready  to  attack  on  everyf 
point  the  tactics  of  his  honourable  and  learned^ 
ftiend  on  the  Treasury  seats,  and  yet  see  juniort- 
after  jimior  rise  to  the  bench  before  him— and! 
all  bicaose.at  starting  he  decided  wrongly  as  toj- 
his  party,  ■  t 

:  If  Harcourt  had  predilections,'  they  were  withV 
the  Whigs;  but  he  was  not  weak  enough  to  leli 
any  predilecticn;-i«-aJaii;(3£a,j2jijs' interests;! 
V"iiere.-g3>-the-bwLjopentag  for^m?  The! 
Tories — I  still  prefer  the  name,  as  being  without!  > 
definite  meaning;  the  direct  falsehood-impliedl- 
ia  the  title  of  CottscKatJi:t,ampimts  almost  td- 
a  libel — the  Tories  were  in ;  but"  from  the  fact 
of  being  m,  ifiacHtTrays  liable  to  be  turned  out.  i- 
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Tben,  too,  they  were  of  course  provided  with 
attorneys  and  solicitors-general,  lord&^vocate, 
and  legal  hangei^on  of  every  sort.  The  coming 
chances  might  be  better  with  the  \Vhigs. 

Under  these  drcumstanccs,  he  went  to  bis 
old  friend  Mr.  Die,  Mr.  Neversaye  Die,  Uie 
rich,  quiet,  hard-working,  old  chancery  barrister, 
10  whose  fostering  care  he  had  some  time  since 
recommended  bis  friend  Bertram.  Every  one 
has  some  quiet,  old,  family,  confidential  friend ; 
a  man  given  to  silence,  but  of  undoubted  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  whose  experience  is  vast, 
and  who,  though  he  has  not  nsen  in  the  world 
htm^i;ir,  is  always  the  man  to  help  others  to  do 
so.  Every  one  has  such  a  friend  as  this^  and 
Mr.  Neversaye  Die  was  Harcourt's  friend.  Mr. 
Die  himself  was  supposed  to  be  a  Tory,  quite 
of  the  old  school,  a  Lord  Eidon  Tory;  but 
Harcouit  kneir  that  this  would  in  no  way  bias 
his  judgment.  The  mind  of  a  barrister  who  1 
has  bei^n  for  fifty  years  practising  in-  court  will  \ 
never  be  biassed  by  his  predilections.  ) 

'  Mr.  Die  soon  understood  the  whole  matter. 
His  young  friend  Harcourt  was  going  Into 
Parliament  with  the  special  object  of  becom- 
bg  a  solicitor-general  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  could  so  become  by  means  only  of  two 
moving  powers.  He  must  be  solicitor-general 
either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories.  To  wbicH 
lie  should  be  so  n'as  a  question  mainly  in< 
different  to  Mr.  Harcourt  himself,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Die  in  framing  his  advice. 
1, 2Ir..Die  himself  of  course  regarded  com-Uw 
repeal  as  an  tnTeTrtzoQ~«C^the  devil.  -  He  had 
lived  long  enough  to  bare  tf!gard«l  Cathiolic 
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emaind]>attoii  and  parliamenUry  rerorm  in  the 
ume  light.  Could  you  have  opened  his  niin())i[ 
)-ou  would  prohsbly  have  found  there  a  settled 
conviction  that  the  worid  was  slowly  coining  tg 
an  end,  that  end  being  brought  about  by  sucV 
deviliah  woHcs  us  these.  But  you  would  alsr^ 
have,  found  a  conviction  that  the  Three  per 
Cents,  would  last  his  time,  and  that  his  fear  fot' 
the  future  might  with  safety  be  thrown  forward; 
so  as  to  appertain  to  the  fourth  or  fifth,  or' 
perhaps,  even  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  comi&g^ 
generation.  Mr.  Die  was  not^  therefore,  person- 
ally wretched  under  his  own  political  creed. 

"I  should  be  inclined  to  support  the  govem- 
ment  if  I  were  going  into  Parliament  as  a  youne; 
man  "  said  Mr.  Die. 

"  There  are  nine  seniors  of  mine  in  the  Horn 
who  now  do  so"  By  seniors,  Mr.  Harcou 
alluded  to  his  seniors  at  the  bar.  ^. 

"Yes;  but  they  like  young  blood  nowadays/ 
I  think  i^s  the  safest."  f 

"I  shall  never  carry  the  Battcrsea  Hamlets  un- 
lets I  pledge  myself  on  this  corn-law  question." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Die — "well;  a  seat  is  cer-i 
tunly  a  great  thing,  and  n^t  to  be  had  at  anji 
iroment  I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to  yield 
to  the  eleaors."  -       .  t 

"And  commit  myself  to  the  repeal  of  the  con* 
laws?" 

•  **  nncr^ipjt  yniirsplf  1 "  said  Mr.  Die,  with 
gentle  smilft  "  A  public  manjigsjojiommii 
hi!Eself  to  many  things  nowadaysT~But  my 
.opinion  is,  that— that  you  may  hold  the  popular' 
opinion  about  free  trade,  and  be  not  a  whit  tb^ 
less  useful  to  Sir  Robct  oa  that  account" 
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Mr.  Haiconrt  was  still  a  young  man,  and  was, 
therefore,  excusable.in  not  sedng  to  the  d^h 
of  >IT.  Die's  wisdom.  He  certainly  did  not  see 
to  the  depth  of  it;  but  he  had  come  to  his 
oracle  with  faith,  and  wisely  resolved  to  be 
guided  by  wisdom  so  much  superior  to  his 

"  Never  bind  yourself  wantonlyJganjyuaQsg  1 
policy,"  said  Mr.  Die.  "The  man  who  does  so,' 
has  surely  to  unbind  himself;  and,  to  say  t\\ej 
least  of  it,  that  always  takes  time.''_  ' 

So  Mr.  Harcourt  presented  hrmself  to  the 
electors  of  the  Battersea  Hamlets  as  a  man  very 
anxious  in  their  behalf  in  all  thuigs,  but  anxkms 
in  their  behalf  above  all  things  for  free  trade  in 
com.    "Is  it  credible,  that  now,  in  this  year  of 

grace  1S4 — , "  and  so  on.    Sut^  were  the 

eloquent  words  which  he  addressed  to  the 
electors  on  this  subject,  and  so  taken  were  tbey 
by  his  enthusiasm  that  they  retnmed  him  by  s 
large  majority.     ^,^ 

Mr.  Uod^ilterClore,  in  his  remarkably  nsefn} 
little  parliaraeniary  compendium,  put  down  Mr. 
Harcourt  as  a  Liberal :  this  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  immediately  after  Mr.  Harcourt's  elec- 
tion: in  his  next  edition,  however,  he  added, 
"but  supports  the  general  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government." 

Mr,  Harcourt  bad  altogether  managed  this 
little  aSair  so  well  that,  despite  his  youth, 
despite  also  those  nine  political  seniors  of  his, 
men  b^an  to  talk  of  him  as  one  who  might 
shortly  hope  to  fill  high  places.  He  made  him* 
self  very  useful  in  the  Hous^  and  did  so  in  a 
quiet,  business-like,  unexciting  manner,   very 
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pleasant  to  the  leading  politiciaiLgf_the  TVeasury 

And  then  there  came  the  Irish  famine,  ud  all 
the  bindings  of  all  the  Tories  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  like  feathers.  The  Irishman's  potato- 
pot  ceased  to  be  full,  and  At  once  the  great 
territorial  magnates  of  England  were  convinced 
that  tbey  bad  dung  to  the  horns  of  a  false  altar. 
They  were  convinced;  or  at  least  had  to  ac- 
knowledge such  donviction.  The  prime  ntinister 
held  short  little  debates  with  his  underiing^— 
with  dukes  and  marquises,  with  earls  and  vis- 
counts; held  short  debates  with  them,  but 
allowed  to  no  underling— to  no  duke,  and  to 
no  viscount — to  have  any  longer  an  opinion  of 
hh  own.  The  altar  had  been  a  false  altar;  it 
was  enough  for  them  that  they  were  so  told. 
With  great  wisdom  the  majority  of  them  con- 
sidered that  this  was  enough ;  and  so  the  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  brought 
before  the  Hous^  and  the  worid.  knew  that  it 
would  be  carried. 
-  And  now. there  wa3  a  great  opportunity  for 
^[r.  Uarcourt  He  could  support  the  prime 
^linistei  iind  merit  all  manner  of  l^al  general 
ysh-ps  viihcut  any  self-uabinding.  Alas  I  such 
/  comfort  as  this  caa  only  belong  *"  iht!  y«""g 
V  ainonJ~poUticiaas-l  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
meddled  onlyiA-iih  law  questions.  Now  was  the 
time  for  him  to  come  out  with  that  great  liberal 
speech,  which  should  merit  the  eteni^^^rimde 
of  the  Tory  leader.  Just  at  the  time  ^  n-tuch 
we  recommence  out  tale  be  did  come  out  with 
a  very  gieat  liberal  speech,  in  which,  as  an 
independent  member,  he  vehemently  eulogized 
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the  daring  policy  of  that  great  man  who,  as  he 
said,  was  brave  enough,  and  wise  enough,  and 
good  enough  to  save  his  country  at  the  expense 
of  his  party.  Whether  thcrrWHFnot  men  who 
could  have  saved  their  country  without  betraying 
theiT  friends — who  would  have  done  so  had  not 
Sir  Robert  been  ready  with  his  apostocy ;  who 
in  &ct  did  so  by  forcing  Sir  Robert  to  his 
apostacy — as  to  that,  Mr,  Harcourt  then  said 
nothing.  \Vhat  might  not  be  expected  from  the 
hands  of  a  man  so  eulogized  ?  of  a  man  who  wqs 
thns  able  to  keep  the  votes  of  the  Tories  and 
carry  the  measures  of  the  liberals  P  of  a  man  of 
whom  it  might  now  be  predicated  that  his  political 
power  would  end  only  with  his  political  life? 
\Ve-should  be  going  on  too  Cut  were  we  to 
declare  in  how  few  months  after  this  ttmmph 
that  great  political  chieftain  was  driven  from  the 
Treasury  bench.  •-  . 

Mr.  Harcouie's  name  was  now  meotiooed  in 
all  clubs  and  all  dining-rooms.     He  was  an 
acute  and  successful  lawyer,  an  eloquent  debater, 
and  a  young  man.    The  world  was  at  his  fce^ 
and  Mn  Die  wasjKiy-fKrad  of  him.     Mr.  Die 
was  proud  of  him,  and  proud  also  of  his  o«n 
advice.     He  taid  nothing  about  it  even  to  Hai- 
court  himself,  for  to  Mr.  Die  had  been  given  the 
gift  of  reticence ;  but  his  old  ej-e  twinkled  as  hii 
wisdom  was  confessed  by  the  youth  at  his  feet. 
"In  politiga_Qne-ahQiiJsl  always  look  forw.ard." 
he  said,  as  he  held  up  tolHe  light  the  glass  of  oM  \ 
port  which  he  was  about  to  sip ;  "  ULlfiaUifeJiJs  | 
better  lo  look  back, — if  one  has  anything  to  loci:  ( 
.   back  at."     Mr.  Die  had  scroething  to  look  ba^A  / 
I   at    He  had  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  the  fuo'ds..  : 
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And  oov  TC  must  sajr  a  word  of  Mr.  HarcouT^ 
with  reference  to  the  other  persons  of  our  story. 
He  was  still  very  intimate  with  Bertram,  but  he 
faardlj  regarded  him  in  the  same  light  as  he  had 
done  two  years  before.  Bertram  had  not  hitherto 
j-jstiSed  the  expectation  of  his  friends.  This 
m-jst  be  explained  more  at  length  in  the  next 
two  chapters ;  but  the  effect  on  Harcourt  had 
been  that  he  no  longer  looked  up  with  reverence 
to  his  friend's  undoubted  talents.  He  had  a 
lower  opinion  of  him  than  formerly.  Indeed,  he 
himself  had  risen  so  quickly  that  he  had  left 
'  Bertram  immeasurably  below  him,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  their  pursuits  naturally  brought  them 
together  less  frequently  than  heretofore. 

But  if  Harcourt  was  less  concerned  than  he 
had  been  with  George  Bertram  junior,  he  was 
much  more  concerned  than  he  had  been  widi 
George  Bertram  senior.  He  had  in  former  days 
known  nothing  of  the  old  merchant;  now  he 
(ras,  within  certain  bounds,  almost  intimate  with 
him ;  occasionally  dined  down  at  Hadley,  and 
irequently  consulted  him  oa  money  matters  of 
deep  import 

With  Miss  Baker,  also,  and  Caroline  Wadding, 
ton,  ^L^  Harco'jrt  was  intimate.  Between  him 
and  Miss  Baker  there  existed  a  warm  fncndship, ' 
and  with  Caroiine,  even,  he  was  on  such  terms 
tb.-ic  she  often  spoke  to  him  as  to  the  deep 
troubles  of  her  loTe  and  engagement.  For  these 
were  deep  troubles,  as  will  be  seen  also  in  the 
coming  diapters. 

George  Bertram  had  been  told  by  Miss  Baker 
that  Caroline  was  the  granddaughter  of  old  Mr. 
Bertram,  and  George  in  his  ccnAdcnce  with  h^ 
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friend  had  told  him  the  secret  Indeed,  there 
had  been  hardly  any- alternative,  for  George 
had  been  driven  to  consult  his  fiiend  ioore  than 
once  as  to  this  delay  in  his  marriage ;  and  who 
can  ever  consult  a  fiiend  with  advantage  on 
any  subject  without  telling  him  all  the  circam- 
Ktances? 

It  was  after  this  that  Harcourt  and  Miss 
Baker  became  so  intimate.  The  ladies  at 
Littlebath  had  many  troubles,  and  during  those 
troubles  the  famous  >-oung  barrister  was  very 
civil  to  them.  In  the  latter  of  those  two  years 
that  are  bow  gone,  circumstances  had  brought 
them  up  to  I^ndon  for  a  couple  of  months  io 
the  spnng;  and  then  they  saw  much  of  Mi; 
Harcourt,  but  nothing  of  George  Bertram, 
though  George  was  sttU  the  a$anced  husband 
of  Miss  Waddington. 


CHAPTER  XVH 

RETKOSPECTIVE — FIRST  YEAR     ' 

GeORGB  Bkrtrau  had  returned  to  town  that 
Sunday  after  the  conference  in  Miss  Baker^ 
little  room  sot  in  the  very  best  of  moods.  He 
had  talked  glibly  enough  on  his  way  back^ 
because  it  had  been  necessary  bt  lum  to  hide 
Iiis  ch^^in;  but  he  had  done  ao  in  &  cynical 
tone,  which  had  given  Harcourt  to  understand 
that  something  was  wrong.  For  some  ten  days 
alter  that  there  had  been  no  intercourse  tetweea 
turn  and  littlebath;  and  then  he  bad  vtittea  a 
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■OS,"  he  sud,  «  nearii  L.  wj  *"  ""^ 

would  h,„  induced  M,. 5  f  v        "  ■"«  »^? 

■    "'I'etherefoifSLk.dr!^^.?*'""'; 
the  blessieg,  „f  "^"l"  ""  "  m  <•"  hean 

»eie  to  remain  present  to  h;„^  ^  ""  ''""'™ 
hlessini  wa.  in  tT  "'"  ''"'X.  while  the 

.  and  his  „_1  "S,M  T.  "'"''  """''rf  f 
in  all  his  S  S  S  K?'  """^  ">  '"■«■! 
been  robbSm  ht.  HiJ"^*""  '"'P=  ''^■"/ 
■h"'  he  was  to  h^^.Si  l™"'  'o'd  him 
moaenlsbroeshthiLte  'j!'  '''  ™«"g 
Helme,tha°|e  iSd  „i  f^PP^'^"!. 
eould  not  ,emiS  SS^e  "."t,""""  ?  "'«  he 
he ai« «,nuir  iS  " '"  P0«,  dllisent  as 

engagemra,  to  Z >  he  ^,^  "I"'"  »  >"^ 
!»0  solemnly,  •■Tha<;^^^  "  ^"'"I"  ''»"' 
iUe  to  «hich  L,  LVJ",  ?'"  ."P  "h^t  sort  of  I 

--*  "WJ  uiere  may  be  risk,  shaU  not  l'    -^ 
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Uare  it?  Supposing  that  there  am.y_  be  taBei- 
|ng,  shall  not  I  endure  it?  And  if  a  man  widi 
his  best  efforts  may  protect  awonuui  from 
iufiering,  I  will  protect  jotu'  So  he  had 
written,  and  had  ended  by  imploring  her  to  let 
ihem  be  manied  that  antumn. 

By  return  of  post  he  got  three  lines  &;om  her, 
calling  him  her  dearest,  dearest  Geotg^  and 
requesting  that  he  would  allow  hei  a  week  to 
answer  his  letter  at  length.  It  could  not  be 
answered  without  deep  thought  This  gratified 
liim  much,  and  he  «Tote  aaotha  note  to  her, 
begging  her  on  no  account  to  hurty  herself; 
that  he  would  w»it  for  her  reply  with  the  utmost 
patience ;  but  again  imploring  her  to  be  merd- 
fiil.  It  was,  however,  apparent  in  the  tone  of 
his  note,  apparent  at  least  to  Caroline,  that  he 
judged  the  eloquence  of  his  letter  to  be  un- 
answerable, and  that  he  was  already  counting 
on  her  surrender.  This  lessened  tiat  eSect  of 
,  it  on  Caroline's  heart ; — for  when  first  recured 
it  had  bad  3  strong  effect. 

On  that  first  morning,  when  she  read  it  in 
her  bedroom  before  she  went  down  to  breakfast, 
it  certainly  had  a  strong  effect  on  her.  She 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  say  notjiing 
about  it  to  her  aunt,  at  any  rate  on  that  day. 
Her  aunt  would  have  adnsed  her  to  yield  at 
once,  and  she  would  have  preferred  some 
counselfor  of  a  sterner  sort.  So  she  put  the 
letter  in  her  pocket,  went  down  tiauauilly  to 
breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  wrote  the  note 
which  we  have  menticmed.         : 

All  that  day  she  thought  about  it  to  hersdf, 
and  all  the  next  day.    On  the  evening  of  the 
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second  day  she  had  all  but  broaght  herself  to 
give  in.  Then  came  George's  note,  and  the 
fancied  tone  of  triumph  hudened  her  heart 
once  more.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  she 
was  finn  to  her  principles.  She  had  Acted 
hithcTtt^  and  would  continue  to  act,  acoHd- 
iag  to  the  coarse  she  had  laid  down  for 
herself. 

On  the  fourth  day  she  was  sitting  in  the 
drawinz-room  alone — fot  her  sunt  had  gone 
out  of  Littlebath  for  the  day— when  Adcla 
Gauntlet  came  to  call  on  her.  Adela  she  knew 
would  counsel  her  to  yield,  and  therefore  she 
would  certainly  not  have  gone  to  Adela  for 
advice.  But  she  was  sad  at  hean ;  and  sitting 
there  with  the  letter  among  her  threads  and 
needles  before  her,  she  gradually  found  it  im- 
possible not  to  talk  of  it— 4o  talk  of  tt,  and  at 
last  to  hand  it  over  to  be  ivad. 
-There  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the 
aatnie  of  Adela's  advice ;  but  Caroline  had  had 
no  conception  of  the  impetuosity  of  matured 
convictioa  on  the  subject,  of  the  impassitned 
eloquence  wi±  which  that  advice  would  be 
given.  She.  had  been  &r  from  thinking  that 
Adela  bad  ny  such  power  of  passion. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  as  Adela  slowly  folded  the 
dieetand  put  it  back  into  its  envelope;  "well; 
what  aiuff cr  shall  I  make  to  it  ? " 

"Can  you  doubt^  Carolina? ^_-«ftidr>AdeIa, 
and  Miss  Gatrntlefs  eyes  slunie  as  Candine 
bad  never  before  seen  them  shine, 

"Indeed,  I^  dojoubt;.  doubt  very  much. 
Not  that  I  bugStto  doubt.  What  I  knew  to 
be  wise  »  week  ago,  I  know  also  to  be  wise 
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\  now.  But  one  is  so  weak,  and  it  is  so  hard  to 
1  refuse  those  whom  wfj  love." 
\  "Hard,  indeedl"  said  Adeb.  "To  my 
'  thinking,  a  woman  would  have  a  stone  instead 
of  a  heart  who  could  refuse  such  a  request  as 
that  from  a  man  to  whom  the  has  confessed 
her  love." 

"But  because  you  love  a  man,  would  you 
wish  to  make  a  beggar  of  him  ?  " 

"We  are  too  much  afraid^of  whatwe  call 
beggary,"  said  Adela,  "  BeggaiJT'  Guoliue; 
with  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  I  You  had 
no  right  to  accept  a  man  if  yon  intended  to 
decline  to  live  with  him  on  eudi  an  income  as 
thaL  He  should  make  no  request;  it  should 
come  from  htm  as  a  demand." 

"A  demand.  No;  his  time  for  demands 
has  not  yet  come." 

"  But  it  has  come  if  you  are  trtie  to  your 
word.  You  should  have  thought  of  all  this, 
and  no  doubt  did  think  of  it,  befiwe  you 
accepted  him.  You  -ha  ve-no-right  now  to 
make  him  wretched." 

"And,  therefore,  I  will  not  make  hiio 
poor."  1   . 

"  Poor,  poor !  How  feaifijlly  afraid  we  are  of  O 
poverty  L.  Is  there' hothirig'woise. than  poverty, 
what  you  call  povci^ — poverty  that  cannot  have 
its  gowns  starched  aibove  once  a  wedc?"  Caro- 
line stared  at  her,  but  Adela  went  on.  "  Broken 
*  hearts  are  not  half  so  bad  as  diat;  nor  duly 
.  tears  and  disappointed  hopes,  nor  diy,  doll,  dead, 
listless  despondency  without  one  drop  of  water 
to  refresh  iti  Ail  that  is  as  nothing  to  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension  as   to  ows  latdeil 
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Nerer  many  tQI  you  are  sure  that  will  be  iiill, 
let  the  heart,>e  ever  so  empty." 

"AdeUi'  '  ■'■  "• 

".  For  others  there  may  be  excuse,"  she  con- 
tinued, thinking  then,  as  alkvays,  of  that  scene 
at  West  Putfor^  and  defending  to  herself  him 
vhom  to  herself  she  so  often  accused ;  "■  but  for 
you  there  can  be  none.  If  you  drive  him  from 
you  now,  whatever  evil  may  befall  him  will  lie 
'like  a  weight  of  lead  upon  your  heart.  If  you 
refuse  him  now,  he  is  not  the  man  to  take  it 
-quietly  and  wait." 

"I  can  live  without  htro."    '. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  your  pride  to  say  so ;  and  I  be- 
■liere  you  could  live  without  him..  But  I  think 
"too  well  of  you  to  believe  that  you  could  live 
happily  without  him ;  nor  will  he  be  happy 
without  you.  You-  will  both,  be  proud,  and 
stony-heuted,  and  wretched — stony-hearted  at 
least  in  appearance ;  not  fortunate  enough  to 
become  so  in  realit}'," 

."  Why,  Adcla,  one  would  thmk  that  you  your- 
self were  ^e  victim  of  some  passion  nipped  in 
its  Inid  by  a  cruel  prudence."  :       .  .. 

"  And  ^  I  am.^  As  she  said  this  she  rose . 
&om  her  seat  as  though  she  intended,  standing 
tlu:re  before  her  companion,  to  go  on  with  her 
.  impassioned  warning.  But  the  efiect  was  too 
umch  forhet;  and  faliiag  down  on  her  knees, 
with  her  &ice  buried  in  her  hands,  she  rested 
tiiem  on  the  sof<^  and  gave  way  to  sobs  and 
tears.  .  ■-     ■ 

Csroliitf  was  of  conrse  much  shocked,  and  did 
what  she  conid  to  relieve  ber ;  but  Adclajnetely 
I  that  she  niight  be  left,  to  herself  one 
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inute.  "One  minute,"  she  said,  plaintively, 
a  voice  so  different  from  that  she  had  used 
St  now ;  "  one  niinute  and  I  shall  be  well  again, 
have  been  very  foolish,  but  never  say  anything 
lout  it ;  never, never,  not  to  anyone;  promise 
le  promise  me,  Caroline.  Deal  Caroline,  you 
0' promise  me?  No  one  knows  it;  no  one 
lUst  know  it."  ^        ■ ,  .1 

Caroline  did  promise;  hut  with  a  natural 
ariosity  rfie  wanted  to  know  the  whole  story. 
,dela,  however,  would  tell  her  nothing  would 
w  no  more  about  herself.  In  the  agony  of  het 
tion'^  feeling  she  had  once  pointed  to  herself 
s  a  1>eacon ;  but  even  she  herself  could  not 
ndure  to  do  this  again.  She  would  say  nothing 
iirthcr  about  that ;  but  in  a  more  plaintive  and 
ofter  tone  she  did  not  cease  to  imjilore  her 
ciend  not  to  throw  away  from  her  the  rich  heart 
rhich  was  still  within  her  grasp, 
A  scene  such  as  this  could  not  but  have  an 
ffect  on  Caroline ;  but  it  did  not  ultimately  have 
iiat  which  Adela  had  wished.  It  was  Miss. 
.Vaddington's  doctrine  that  she  should  not  under 
iny  circumstances  of  life  penmt  herself  to  be 
rarricd  away  by^p^iion^Why  then  should  she 
Ulow  Adda's  passion  to  convince  her?  What 
rere  the  facts  ?  Of  Adela's  own  case  she  knew 
nothing.  It  might  be  that  she  had  been  cruelly 
ireatcd. .  Her  friends,  her  lover,  or  even  she  her- 
self might  have  been  in  fault.  But  it  would 
surely  be  the  extreme  of  folly  lor  her,  Caroline 
Waddingtoo,  to  allow  herself  to  be  actuated  by 
the  er.ample  of  one  who  had  not  even  shown  her 
of  what  that  example  consisted. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  at  the  end  of 
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the  TOk  lie  imte  to  Geom.  dedarinB-^iiit 

obliged  to  adhere  to  her  fomicr  ~-i"ti-,n.    a 

fcrce  of  logic  thm  her  lover  hkd  done.  "1 
tnilt  the  time  mil  come,"  she  aid,  "wheii  mi 
ma  .cknowledge  that  I  have  been  right  'C 
of  Ihis  I  am  quite  sure,  that  were  I  noi  to  vielj 
.       to  jrou,  he  time  maid  come  very  quicklv  whe„  I 

,«u  would  ackoorfedge  me  ,„  h^e  been  ™Sg° 

and  that  you  should  then  thinl  me  tolfif  bein' 
i™ng  would  kiU  me.     I  am  ttoirrW^j 

either  by  disposition  or  education,  to  be  iooo; 

man.  wife.     I  say  this  with  no  pride;  thonirh 

niyselE  Nor  are  you  fitted  to^^betbe  husband 
.  of  a  poor  wife.  Vour  love  and  5ilh3i3irn<i»- 
m^e  you  look  on  want  a.  a  snghfevil;  but 
teive  you  ever  toed  want?  Since . yju  left 
school  have  you  not  had  everything  that  moniv 
<»0ld  buy  you  Have  you  Sir  been^Sd  ™ 
10  toy  yon  jelf  any  reasonable  wish  ?  Never, 
Tbeheve.  Nor  have  I,  What  right  have  m 
then  to  suppose  that  we  can  do  that  for  eiS 
«ho  which  we  have  never  yet  done  for^ 

»„r^  "'■'  "',""  "'"'!■  "'  ™"iog.    Is  it 

i^Je?  .ol"r  V"^  "^  '"''  for  s-S. 
v™'  „  ^°'''  ?°?  ™*'  ""'i  '>'''«  their  time? 
Your  present  work  is,  I  know,  loo  hard  I, 
whatever  you  do,  yon  have  too  much  enthusiasm 

1  may  stlU  plead  my  own  sake,  do  not  do  si 
Ion  say  you  have  given  up  that  sort  of  life  W 

i 
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Which  your  dispoution  would  have  led  you.  I 
jdo  not  believe  your  disposition  to  be  bad,  uid 
|I  should  be  grieved  to  think  that  you  debar 
yourself  from  pleasures  that  are  not  bad  because 

'  you  are  engaged  to  me."    There  was  that  in  the ' 

.  eagerness  of  Bertram's  protestationson  this  point 
which  could  not  bnt  be  flattering  to  any  girl;  but 
Caroline,  when  she  thought  of  it,  did  not  vish 
to  be  so  flattered.  She  required  less  passion  in 
her  lover  and  more  judgment  She  wanted  him 
to  be  more  analte  to  the  &ct  that  the  true  mean- 
ing of  their  engagement  was  this,  that  they  two 

;  should  join  themselves  together  in  4eir  world's 
battle,  in  order  that  together  each  might  fight 

:  that  battle  more  successfully  than  either  of  them 
could  do  apart 

"  I  write  this  vith  great  grief,"  she  continued, 
"  as  I  know  that  what  I  write  will  grieve  you. 
But  I  write  it  under  a  conviction  that  I  am 
doing  my  duty  by  you.  I  am  ready,  however, 
to  acknowledge  that  such  a  delay  may  not  be  in 
consonance  with  your  intentions  when  you  pro- 
posed to  me.  That  neither  of  us  have  deceived 
the  other  wilfully  I  am  quite  sure;  but  it  may 
be  that  we  have  misunderstood  each  other.  If 
so,  dear  George,  let  all  this  be  as  though  it  had. 
never  been.  I  do  not  say  this  on  my  own  be- 
half. If  you  so  wish  it,  I  am  ready  to  hold  ' 
myself  as  yours,  and  to  wait.  Scady,  I  have 
said  I    That  is  a  cold  word,  and  you  may  supply 

i  any  other  that  jour  heart  wishes.  But  if  this 
waiting  be  contrary  to  your  wishes,  be  what  you 

,ate  not  willing  to  endure,  then  consider  &e 

I  matter  as  altogether  in  your  own  hands.  I 
certainly  have  no  right  to  bind  yoa  to  ny  will; 
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aU  that  I  ask  in  such  cose  is,  that  your  decision 
shall  not  be  Achytd." 

Such  was  Miss  Waddington's  letter  j  a  portion 
ofit,  at  least,  for  not  abOTe  the  hair  has  been  j 
given  here.  Its  clTect  upon  Bertram  had  not  I 
been  exhilarating.  In  his  heart  he  called  her ' 
cold  and  heartless,  and  at  first  resolved  to  take  j 
her  at  her  word  ani  break  off  from  her.  He  ' 
would  willingly  have  done  so  as  far  as  she  was 
coDceraed ;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 
it  on  his  own  part.  He  could  not  endure  to 
part  with  her,  though  he  would  wiUingly  have 
punished  her  by  telling  her  that  she  had  forfeited 
her  claim  to  him.  As  it  was,  he  did  nothing.  For 
fluee  wcel-j  l.e  neither  ansv/ered  the  letter  nor 
went  near  her,  cor  gave  her  any  token  that  he 
was  thinking  about  her. 

Then  came  a  note  from  Miss  Baker,  asking 
him  to  come  to  Littlebath.  It  was  good- 
humoured,  playful,  almost  witty ;  too  much  so 
fcv  Miss  Bret's  unassisted  epistle-craf^  and  he 
at  ones  saw  that  Caroline  had  dictated  it.  Her 
heart  at  any  rate  was  light  He  answered  it  by 
one  equally  good-humoured  and  playful,  and, 
perhaps  more  witty,  addressed  of  course  to 
Miss  Biker,  In  which  he  excused  himself  at 
present  in  consequence  of  the  muldplicity  of 
his  town  eng:L3enient3.  It  was  June,  and  he 
ccald  not  get  away  -rsithout  making  himself 
guilty  of  ^U  manner  of  jwrjuries ;  but  in  Au^st 
he  would  C:^ain]y  take  Littlebath  on  his  way 
to  Scotland. 

He  had  irlended  that  every'  light  wtirJ 
shouU  be  a  d^ggei  in  Caroline's  bosom;  but 
the;c  was  not  a  pin's  prick  in  the  whole  of  it. 
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Sullen  grief  on  his  part  would  have  hurt  her. 
\ui  it  would  have  hurt  her  had  he  taken  her " 
at  hei  word  and  anntiBcd-tbeictagagament : 
for  she  had  begun  to  find  thtf-ih*  Inved-him 
more  than  she  had  thought  possible.  She  had 
talked  in  hei  prudence,  and  written  in  her 
prudence,  of  giving  him  up ;  but  when  the 
time  came  in  which  she  might  expect  a  letter 
from  him,  saying  that  so  it  should  be,  her  heart 
did  tremble  at  the  postman's  knock;  she  did 
feel  that  she  had  something  to  fear.  But  his ' 
joyous,  clevev.laoghing  answer  to  her  aunt 
was  all  that  she  could  wish.  Though  she  loved 
him,  she  could  wait;  though  she  loved  him, 
she  did  not  wish  him  to  be  lad  when  he  was 
away  from  her.  She  had  reason  and  measure 
in  her  love ;  but  it  was  love,  as  she  began  tiy 
5p,d — almost  to  her  own  astonishment 

George  had  alluded  not  untruly  to  his  own 
engagements.  On  die  day  after  he  received 
Caroline's  letter  he  shut  up  Coke  tpon  Lyttle- 
ton  for  that  term,  and  shook  the  dust  off-hii 
feet  on  the  threshold  of  Mr.  Die's  chambers. 
Why  should  he  work?  why  sit  fliere  filling  his 
brain  with  cobwebs,  poring  over  old  fusty  jules 
couched  in  obscure  language,  and-nsiful  only 
for  assisting  mankind  Jo  c'neatwchjilUer-?  He 
had  had  an  object;  but  thaTwas  gone.  He 
had  wished  to  prove  to  onejieart^to  one  sout,^ 
that,  young  as  he  was,  poor  at  he  "was,-  «Ke 
need  not  fear  to  trust  herself  tolua.  guardian- 
ship. Despite  hts  musty  toil^  she  did  fear. 
Therefore,  he  would  have  no  more  of  them. 
No  more  of  them  at  any  rate  then,  while  the 
iun  was  shining  so  brightly.    So  he  went  down 
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to  Richmond  with  Twistleton  and  Madden,  and 
Hopm)od  and  Fortescue.  Heaven  knovrs  what 
they  did  when  they  got  back  to  tovm  that  night 
—or,  rather,  perhaps  heaven's  enemy.  And 
why  not?  Caroline  did  not  care  whether  or 
no  he  ftmused  himself  as  other  ^.^n^^f  For 
her  sake  he  had  kept  himself  from  these  things.! 
At  ahe  was  indifferent,  why  need  hcMre?  He 
tared  no  longer.  There  "was  "fiSmore  law 
that  term;  no  more  enlogy  from  gratified  ilr. 
Die ;  but  of  jovial  days  at  Richmond  or  elsc- 
where  there  were  plenty ;  plemjLalstt-oJLJQjdal 

^ingtoa  had  been  very  prudent;  but  there 
(niieht  perhaps  have  been  a  prudence  yet  more 
pearable.  __. 

He  did  go  down  to  LIttlebath  on  his  way  to 
Scotland,  and  remained  there  three  days.  He 
made  up  his  mind  as  he  journeyed  down  to 
say  nothing  about  their  late  correspondence  to 
Caroline  till  she  should  first  speak  of  it;  and 
as  she  had  coire  to  an  exactly  similar  resolution 
OB  her  part,  and  as  both  adhered  to  their 
intentions,  it  so  fell  out  that  nothing  in  the 
matter  was  ssid  by  either  of  them.  Caroline 
■was  quite  siids£ed;  but  not  so  Bertram,  He 
again  said  to  himself  that  she  was  cold  and 
-passionless;  as  cold  as  she  is  beautiful,  he 
declared  as  he  walked  home  to  the  "Plough." 
How  very  many  young  gentlemen  have  made 
the  same  soliloquy  when  their  mistresses  have 
not  been  so  liberal  as  they  would  have  had 
them  I  I 

The  lovers  passed  the  three  days  together  ■ 
at  uttierath  -^.ib.  apparent  satisfaction.    They  j 
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rode  together,  and  walked  togettier,  and  on  one 
evening  danced  together;  nay,  they  talked 
together,  and  Miss  Baker  thought  that  every. 
thing  was  smooth.  But  Bertram,  as  he  went 
off  to  Scotland,  said  to  himself  that  she  was 
veiy,  very  cold,  and  began  to  question  with 
himself  whether  she  did  really  love  hiin. 

"Do  write  to  me,  and Talhroe -what  iport 
you  have,"  Caroline  had  said  when  he  went 
away.  Wliat  a  subject  for  a  woman  to  choose 
for  her  lover's  letters  t  She  never  said,  "  Writ^ 
\Trite  often;  and  always  when  yon  write,  swear 
thai  you  love  me."  "  Oh,  yes,  I'll  write,"  said 
Bertram,  laughing.  "  I'll  give  you  a  succinct 
account  of  every  brace."  "  And  send  stwne  of 
them  too,"  said  Miss  Baker,  "Certainly,"  Mid 
George;  and  so  he  did. 

He  was  joined  with  Harcourt  and  me  or 
two  others  in  this  trip  to  Scotland,  and  it  was 
then  thit  he  told  his  friend  how  mnch  he  was 
disturbed  byMissWaddington's  obstinacy;  and 
how  he  doubted,  not  as  to  her  heart  being  his, 
but  as  to  her  ha.ving  a  heart  to  belong  to  any 
one.  In  answer  to  this,  Harcourt  gave  him 
pretty  nearly  the  same  counsel  as  she  had  done. 
"  Wait,  my  dear  fellow,  with  a  little  patience ; 
■you'll  have  lou  of  time  before  you.  for  married 
troubles.  AVhat's  the  use  of  a  man  having  half- 
a-score  of  children  round  him  just  when  he  is 
beginning  to  enjoy  life  ?  It  is  that  that  Miss 
Waddington  thinks  about ;  though,  of  coorse, 
she  can't  tell  you  so.'' 

And  then,  also — that  is  to  say,  on  some 
occasion  a  little  subseq-ient  to  tbe  coover- 
,  sauon   abo\~e  allude.d   to -r-Bwtratn   told   hii  ^ 
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Kejd  what.he  intw  of  Mm  Waddington'/j 
"Wheir-w-w,"  whistled  Harconrt-  ' 

the  case?    WeU,  now  I  am  suiprised!" 

-    "It  a,  indeed."  . 

"  And  he  has  agreed  to  the  marriage  ?  "        I 

Tn^S  ^'^^  of  it,  and  has  not  disagreed! 

«  v"*.J^^'  •""  *•*  •*'<*  'o  y«"  ■boot  it  ?  "       ! 

Nothmff,  not  a  word.     I  have  only  seeni 

him  once  since  Christmas,  and  then  I  didT« 

speak  of  It ;  nor  did  he."  " 

«,»«"*»*  "''*?  ^'^y  "*"  questions  on  the 
Sf,^;f  i*^''/'/'  "'^"S^  *>«  considered 
this  ncwty-leamed   feet  to  be  of  the  grealw 

ri^r ^=  *'  "^^^''^  Bertram  answered,  .ill  1 
-    *tb^  he  was  tited  of  talking  of  his  uncle. 
'«:aV^^V^  ^^}^  "'^"  any  differcnct-j 
u^^'    '  ^¥^^  gnmJdaughier  shi  is."        ^ 
I  o,nMf  ^'^^  """^  ^"  S^'^'  difference. 
W^r!?.i       I  ^    '"P^^d  now  that  Miss 

Jlhttight  I  understood  her  feelings  and  conduc  ,'  ■ 
on  the  matter  and-  must  say  that  i  regarded  i 
s^d  If^^T"^^"-  S^^I  ^'^^t  quite  S"  I  i 
Stand  her  now.  xt  cerainly  seems  to  me  that 
^in  3nch  «  gi:a.-Mtee  as  that  she  needs  be 
afraid  of  iiothii^g.  iVTiicfaever  of  you  he  selected 
It  would  wme  to  the  same  thing/'  ' 

h.„     "^?  ^  *^'  *°°''^  ™a^  ae  to-morrow 
becauce  bj  domg  so  she  would'  make  siue^ 

-f,   T     ^*  "^i"  "°*  ^^l"  «*  for  "O-selt  and 
wwt  I  can  ao  for  her,  she  may  let  me  atoflt" 
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I  Thus  majestically  spoke  Bertram,  litting  with 
'his  friend  on  the  side  of  a  Scotush  mountain, 
inith  a  flask  of  brandy  and  a  case  of  sandwiches' 
belween  them. 

"  Then,"  said  Hareourt,  *'  roujre  an  ass ; " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  iinishefT'Oic  flask. 

Bertram  kept  his  word,  and  told  his  lady^ve 
all  particulars  as  to  the  game  he  killed ;  some 
particulars  £lso  he  gave  her  as  to  scenery,  as  to 
his  friends,  and  as  to  Scotch  people.  He  wrote 
nice,  chatty,  amming  leLters,  such  as  most 
people  love  to  gtt  fram  their  friends;  but  he 
said  little  or  nc^tbiag  about  lore.  Once  or 
tirlce  he  ventured  to  tell  her  <rf  some  pretty 
girl  that  be  met,  of  some  adi-enture  with  a 
laird's  daughter;  nay,  insinuated  laughingly 
that  he  had  not  f^caped  from  it  quite  heart* 
whole.  Caroline  answered  his  letter  in  the 
same  tone;  told  him,  with't^icclleat  comedy, 
of  the  leading;  facts  of  life  in  Littlebath ;  recoai> 
mended  him  by  all  means  to  go  back  after  the 
laird's  daughter;  desciibed  the  joy  of  her  heart 
at  unexpectedly  meeting  Mr.  MKiabbery  in  the 
pump-room,  and  her  subsequent  disappointment 
at  hearing  that  there  was  now  a  Mrs.  M'Gabbcry. 
He  had  mairied  that  Miss  Jones,  of  whom  the 
parental  Potts  had  so  strongly  disapproved. 
All  this  was  very  nicci  very  amusing,  and  very 
friendly.  Bat  Benj^m,  as  a  lorei^  knew  that  he 
was  not  satisfied.     -  -'"   '     ■ 

When  he  had  done  with  the  grouse  and  the 
laird's  daughter  he  went  to  Oxford^  bnt  he  did 
not  then  go  again  to  Littlebath.  He  went  to 
0.\ford,  and  from  tbence  to  Artbnr  Wilkinson's 
parsonage.    Here  he  saw  much  of  Adela;  ud 
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consoled  bimself  by  talking  with  her  about  Caro- 
line. To  her  be  did  not  conceal  hia  great  anger. 
AVbtle  he  was  still  writing  good-hutaouFed,  witty 
letters  to  his  betrothed,  he  was  saying  of  her  to 
Adela  Gaundet  things  harsh — harsher  perhaps 
in  that  they  were  true.  

"  I  had  derotcd  myaclf  to  her,"  he  said.  "  I 
was  working  for  her  as  a  galley-slave  works, 
and  was  contented  to  do  it.  I  would  hare 
borne  anything,  tisked  anything,  endured  any- 
thing, if  she  would  have  borne  it  with  me.  All 
that  I  have  should  have  gone  to  shield  her 
from  discomfort.  I  love  her  still.  Miss  Gaunt- 
let;  it  is  perhaps  my  misery  that  I  love  her. 
But  I  can  never  love  her  now  as  I  should  have 
done  hid  she  come  [o  me  then." 

"How  can  I  wotk  now?"  he  said  again, 
"I  shall  be  called  to  the  bar  of  course j  there 
b  CO  difficulty  in  that;  and  may  perhaps  earn 
what  will  make  us  decently  respectable.  But 
the  spirit,  the  high  spirit  is  gone.  She  is  better 
pleased  that  it  should  be  so.  She  is  intolerant 
of  sathustasai.  Is  it  not  a  pity.  Miss  Gauntlet, 
that  we  ahoiiH-be  *o  different  ?  " 

■What  could  Adera~sayTo  him?  Every  word 
taat  he  uttered  was  to  her  a  tnilh — a  weai>', 
mel^iu^oly  trjtfa  ;  a  repetiuon  of  that  truth 
Tchich  was  deTiuring  her  own  heart.  She  sym-. 
pathized  w::h.  him  fully,  cordially,  ardently. 
She  said  ac  word  absolutely  in  dispraise  of 
Caroiiae;  bnt  she  atJmitted,  end  at  last  admitted 
s?  ohen,  tiiai  according  to  her  thinking,  Carb- 
lins  was  wrcng. 

•"vVtong!"  Bertram  would  shout.  "Can 
thss  be  a  dgci:.t?    Can  any  one  with  a  heart 
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Joubt?"    Adda  said,   «  No;  no  one  with  a 


l,«irt  could  doubt."      -         .  .  ^ 

»  Ste  has  «o  hem,"  »"i  E"""- 


..  She  has  no  neait,  s»Lu  ^=.».~   ^'"'^ 

;,  not  tnown  x-  »I1  me«-certau.ly  .t  is  »  all 
,„„pn— how  dangerous  are  such  tearsf 

SSS  «r  ^  about  a.e  old  r«:.ot  fteejy 
i.     T».,f  p.cTiram  rarely  saw  Adela  unless 

S^e^"i.h  the  Wilk;r.sou  girls  three  or   tar 

'^,iir,r°i«hr^rsed,"  =aid 

J.J;  in  rebellious  colour  as  she  answered 
Sr.ud  toSTat  ouce  took  the  ho,.  To 
k.T\,e  aid  oolhiag  further  on  that  LBtter. 

"'A''^r3»"SShe4uo.th«lci»gth» 
ot  A°°U  Gauutlet,  but  ot  Lhat  pledge  ._h.eh  he 
Sad  given  to  Lord  Stapledearr-a  pledge  «t 
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which  he  had  repented  every  day  since  he  had 
given  it. 

And  here  it  may  be  explained  that  as  Arthur 
Wnkinaon  had  repented  of  that  pledge,  and 
had  fdt  more  strongly  irom  day  to  day  that  it 
hod  put  him  in  a  iaise  and  unworthy  position, 
60  did  his  mother  from  day  to  day  feel  with 
less  force  the  compunction  which  she  had  at 
first  expressed  as  to  receiving  her  son's  income. 
This  had  become  less  and  less,  and  now, 
perhaps,  it  could  no  longer  boast  of  an  exist- 
'  enoe.  The  arrangement  seemed  to  her  to  be 
so  essentially  a  good  one,  her  children  were 
provided  for  in  so  convenient  and  so  comfort- 
able a  manner,  it  was  so  natural  that  she  should 
regard  herself  as  the  mistress  of  that  house, 
that  perhaps  no  blame  is  dne  to  her  in  that  this 
compunction  ceased.  No  hlame  is  now  heaped 
upon  her,  and  the  fact  is  merely  slated.  She 
had  already  learned  to  regard  herself  as  the 
legal  owner  of  that  ecclesiastical  income;  and 
seeing  that  her  son  deducted  a  stipend  of  one 
hntulred  and  nfty  pcujds  for  merely  doing  the 
duty — a  curate  would  have  only  had  the  half 
of  that  aumj  as  she  same'-imes  said  to  herself — 
and  seemgalso  chut  he  had  his  fellowship,  she 
had  DO  scniple  in  iiiaking  him  pay  fairly  for 
wbatev>mtra  accotnmodadon  he  received  at 
home — exactly  as  she  would  have  done  had 
poor  dear  old  Mr.  Wiiidnsoa  not  been  out  of 
the  way.  Ccfildering  all  these  comfortable 
circumsianceu,  poor  dear  old  Or.  Wilkinson 
was  perhaps  not  regretted  quite  so  much  as 
might  otherwise  ba^e  been  the  case^  ' 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
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m.11.  thinsf  from  <!«?  «>  *?  ■»  P™»">'  *" 

S  »  Anl»?,ouM  look  grim  «.d  ..y  noth»g 
.S  his  molh«  ^ould  too.  tot  ho  »»d,^ 
riLrf.    "Sotcl?  ho  canoot  begrodg.  o»  tho 

S£V,  .."lljjo^oho,.  h.j„»o.  «  h,p^ 
Sout  Ihings  »  ho  used  10  be."  "Theo  he 
™S be.veiTong'MeM  bor," Olid  the loothcr. 
S^  JJS'moS  coold  .Vog  Ml-fledgod 
tSr^Iaiit  than  to  have  a  oomfotuble  house 

S^dtt'SiseSo^ha^A^rUS 
Sed  so  oea.  S,  aod  that  Adeta  t™  so  To,,, 

"'ZX't'^i^J,  Borttam  h.^  he«d  BOtbiog 
of  ,L  d^-iices  .ote»hjl>  *f,'™« 
had  lieniSen.    Then  did  Wilkioso;  tell  h.m 

St  S  17  maniage  is  cioilo  out    of   the 

'"SSTBenno  bega.  to  think  that  he  uodo- 
.lood  whi  Adela  also  remained  unmarried,  and 
h^Sgln  to  ask  himself  .hether  all  the  world 
.ere  u  cold-hearted  as  his  Caiohne.  Conld  It 
Se^h"  Adela  also  had  refi»ed  to  ventur.  till 
5L  foLe  husband  shoald  tave.a  good,  com- 
fortable, disposih'.e  income  of  his  0«n?  Unt, 
;?iT.he  rroSd  not  have  srmpthiaed  so  wiornly 

iiS  him  r  >»^  if  «>•  "■-"  "T"  "^\    1 

ta  why  she  .od.Whiir  should  not  m?et  each 
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other  ?  Could  it  then  be  that  Aithur  AVtlldoson 
■was  such  B  coward? 

.  He  Bud  nothing  on  the  matter  to  either  of 
them,  for  neither  of  them  had  confided  to  him 
their  sorrows — if  they  had  Borrom,  He  had 
no  wish  to  penetrate  their  secrets.  What  he 
had  said,  and  what  he  had  learnt,  he  had  said 
and  learnt  hj  accident.  He  himself  had  not 
their  ^[  of  reticence,  so  he  talked  of  his  love 
occasionally  to  Arthur,  and  he  talked  of  it  very 
often  to  Adela. 

And  the  upshot  of  his  talking  to  Adela  was 
^  alwajrs  this :  "Why,  oh  why,  was  not Jiis  Catp- 
;v>  line  more  like  to  her?  "  Caroline  was  doubtless 
^\  the  more  beautiful,  doubtless  the  more  derer, 
wj  -doubtless  the  more  fascinating.  But  what  are 
7v  beauty  and  talent  and  bsdnation.  without  a 
NJ  heart?  He  was  quite  sure  that  AA^a!sAazn' 
^    was  warm. 

-He  went  to  IJttlebath  no  more  that  year. 

*-    It  was  well  periiaps  that  he  did  not.    Wdl  or 

O  31  as  the  case  may  ttt.     Had  he  done  so,  he 

£    would,  in  his  then  state  of  mind,  most  assuredly 

""^    have  broken  with  Miss  Waddington.    In  lieu, 

however,  of  accepting  Miss  Baker's  invitation 

for  Chrisunas,  he  went  to  Hadley  and  spent 

two  or  three  days  there,  uncomfortable  himself, 

and  maJcing  the  oU  man  nncomfoitable  also. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  completely  idle 
— at  any  rate,  as  &r  as  the  law  was  concerned — 
OBce  the  day  of  his  greit  break  down  on  the 
receipt  c^  Miss  Waddington's  letter.  He  still 
kept  his  Temple  chambers,  and  when  the  day 
came  round  in  October,  he  made  another  annual 
payment  to  ^Ir.  Die.     On  that  occasion  Mr. 
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ni.  had  lOOtm  "*«  s«™»^7  ^  ''"  '•  Pf 

"^i  "v'Suri  imp.nin».  to  Bl.-  to  ,.d.  .t 

='".?Sfi'„°^Ltr..  aU,»  B».»nfort«- 
..i.W  ,!?£«  no  mttntiom  »  common.  Wt 
"Itpgrf  B  bo  n.»Hed,  >md  1  ™nt  to  top 

""."ffST'L,,  «,  brea  bm,  -Wdl  I 
c„„ot  but  »y  .bat  .b.  »  fee  ,.s»  of  tb. 

"»';  dorft  tno»  that  her  •M'-?.?";!  f^. 
„£iL,h.t.  Sl.ei.oooteotM.b.J=tbe«.l 
tiav  onlr  she  woald  postpone  it. 

JtSt  U  to  s>v,  die  h«  some  pnidence. 

AreTS?.°«e  that'l  have  P"^  "-^" 

A-^Mm.  tAMtian  to  her  lortone — m  nera, 

S^n'^oS^Sr-S.  sb.  r»"4  PO"-"" 

^':.?^Tef  soStSlS"*^ -s."^;[ 

'"'.t?-;^  .«   Ter,  indifferoa  n   to  money 

™;'ri."ii.S""«  t,  «»  moner  matto. 
<rf  o,h»  people,  sir..    I  tad  .0  mtention  of 
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J^.^  for  m^  to  l„p  ,„„  ^„  ZS 
"That's  kind  ofypu." 

'  ^  Upon  mj  word  yoncarr,  it  high  as  a  lover  "^ 
'™'"^-    ""Fwmdmtuidllait?"  ■  /' 

-to  disease  the  nuaer "  """"toi-oM     , 
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"Obliged  to  discuss  my  ptmte  concerns, 
sirl" 

"With  one  friend,  sir;  mth  two,  indeed;  I 
think — indeed,  I  fear  I  have  mentioned  it  to 
three." 

"  Oh  I  to  three !  obliged  to  discnss  your  oi^n 
most  jpnvate  concerns  as  ^rell  as  mine  with 
three  intimate  friends  I  You  are  lucky,  sir,  to 
have  so  many  intimate  friendi.  As  my  concerns 
have  been  made  kno\vn  to  them  as  ^^ell  as  your 
own,  may  I  ask  who  they  arc  ?  " 

George  then  gave  up  the  three  names.  1'hey 
were  those  of  Sir.  Harcourt,  ^  Rev.  Arthur 
Wilkinson,  and  Miss  Adeli  Gauntlet.  His  uncle 
tvas  very  angry.  Had  he  uttedy  denied  the 
fact  of  tus  ever  baring  mentioned  th£  matter  to 
any  one,  and  had  it  been  aftenraid»  discovered 
that  sudi  denia]  was  false,  ili.  Sertrara  would 
not  have  been  by  much  so  angiy.  The  offence 
af.d  the  lie  together,  but  joined  with  the  fear 
and  deference  to  which  the  Ee  would  have 
testified,  would  be  nothing  so  Uadc  as  the 
offence  without  the  lie,  and  without  the  iear, 
and  without  the  deference. 
'  His  uncle  was  very  argrj-,  but  on  that  day  he 
said  nothing  further  on  the  matter ;  neither  on 
the  next  day  did  be;  but  on  the  third  day, 
jast  as  George  was  about  to  leare  Hadley,  he- 
said^  in  his  usual  bantering  ton^  ^  Don't  have 
any  more  intimate  fHends,  Geoigc;  abi  $a  my 
private  matters  are  concerned." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not,"  aaid  Geogige. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Bertram 
had  then  learnt  that  he  became  acqnainfed  with 
Mr.  Harcouit,    As  Mr.  Horcont  had  heard 
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Aod  «,  ended  tke  fct  of  these  !»<,  ,em. 


CHAPTER  XVIJI 

MTROSPFCnVE—SKOSD  YEAR 

-mlhoM  too  pefftwto  ,;.  "■?*'  «"  "■ 

^j.^^-eS^*.isy-»-. 
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In  the  spring  Bertram  paid  one  or  two  visits 
to  Littlebath;  but  it  majr  be  doubted  whether 
he  made  himself  altogether  agreeable  there. 
He  stated  broadly  that  he  wai  doing  little  or 
nothing  at  his  profession :  he  vaa,  he  said, 
engaged  cm  other  matters ;  the  great  incite- 
ment to  vrork,  under  vhich  he  had  commenced, 
had  been  withdrawn  frtHn  him;  and  under 
these  circumstances  he  was  not  inclined  to 
de^'Ote  himself  exclusively  to  atudiei  vhich 
certainly  were  not  to  his  taste.  He  did  not 
condescend  again  to  ask  CarolW  to  revoke  her 
sentence ;  he  pressed  now  for  no  marriage ; 
but  he  made  it  quite  apparent  that  all  the 
changes  in  himself  for  the  worse — and -there 
had  been  changes  for  _the_wot»e — were  owing 
to  her  obstinacy. 

He  was  now  living  a  life  of  dissipation.  I 
do  not  intentflhat  it  should  be  understood 
that  he  utterly  gave  himself  up  to  pleasures 
disgraceful  in  theicsclves,  that  he  altogether 
abandoned  the  reins,  and  allowed  himself  to 
live  such  a  life  as  is  passed  by  tome  yout^  men 
in  London.  His  tastes  and  appetites  were  too 
high  for  this.  He  did  not  Jnk  into  a  slough 
of  despond.  He  did  not  become  filthy  and 
vicious,  callous  and  bestial ;  but  he  departed  very 
widely  astray  from  those  rules  which  governed 
him  during  his  first  six  months  in  London. 

All  this  was  well  known  at  Littlebath;  nor 
did  Bertram  at  all  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
truth.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he 
never  concealed  anything.  Id  tbu  especial 
case  he  took  a  pride  in  letting  Caroline  know 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil  she  lud  done. 
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It  Has  a  question  with  them  whether  he  had 
not  now  given  up  the  bar  as  a  profesuon 
altogether.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  dooe 
so,  and  it  was  certainly  his  intention  to  keep 
his  terms,  and  to  be  called;  but  he  had  now 
no  longer  a  legal  Gamaliel  Some  time  in 
the  April  of  this  year,  Mr,  Die  had  written  to 
him  a  very  Icind  little  note,  beggbg  him  to  call 
one  special  morning  at  the  chambeis  in  StQae_ 
Buildmgs,  if  not  very  inconvenient  to  him, 
Bcrtiam  did  call,  and  Mr.  Die,  with  many 
professions  of  regard  and  regret,  honestly  re- 
tiimed  to  him  his  money  paid  for  that  year's 
tntelage.  "  It  had  been,"  he  ssud,  "  a  pleasure 
and  a  pride  to  him  to  have  Mr.-Bemam-ifr-hb 
chambers;  and  would  still  be  so  to  have  him 
there  again.  But  he  could  not  take  agende- 
^man's  money  under  a  false  pretence;  as  it 
.  seemed  to  be  no  longer  Mr-  B.fij:tram!s4ateBtion 
to  attend^her^hft  muat-hyg  to  jcfand  it." 
And  he  did  refund  it  accordingly.  This  also 
was  made  known  to  the  ladies  at  Littlebath. 

He  was  engaged,  he  had  said,  on  other 
maltets.  This  abo  was  true.  Dunng  the  first 
six  months  of  his  anger,  be  had  been  content 
to  be  idle;  but  idleness  did  not  suit  him,  so 
he  sat  himself  doivTi  and  wrote  a  book.  He 
published  this  book  without  his  name,  but  he 
told  them  at  Littlebath  of  his  authorship;  and 
some  one  also  told  of  it  at  Oxford.  The  book 
—or  bookling,  for  it  consisted  but  of  one  small 
demy-oclaro  vohraie — was  not  such  as  delighted 
his  fiends  either  at  Litrlcbath  or  at  Oxford,  or 
even  at  ^ose  two  Hampshire  parsonages.  At 
Littlebath  it  made. Miss  Baker's  hair  stand  on 
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end  aiul  at  Oxforf  it  gave  rise  to  ■  siiK«''<>" 
S  Ume  orthodox  quarter!  that  Ml_Beatam 
shouia  be  requested  to  "SgiiS.^'^TlS...,, 
It  has  bS.  told  ho»rS!i!^^^«  "°"" 
of  Olives,  he  had  been  ready  to  devole  himself 
S  the  service  of  the  churd.  to  rfJch  he 
beloMjed.  Coidd  his  nind  have  been  known 
Mthat  time,  how  proud  might  one  h.ve  been 
of  him  1  His  mind  n-as  not  then  known ;  but 
now  afler  a  hipse  of  two  years,  he  made  it  as 
it  were  public,  and  Oriel  was  by  no  means 
nroud  of  him. 

The  name  of  his  Utile  book  was  a  very 
iwtul  name.  It  was  called  the  "  Romance  of 
Sipture."  He  began  in  his  6?' '"'P'f'  "? 
an  eamest  remonstrance  Jjaiosl  that  con- 
demnation which  he  knew  the  injustice  c^  the 
world  would  pronounce  agamsr  him.  there 
S  nothing  &  his  book,,  be  said,  to  w.rtJK 
,„,  man  in  accnsmg  him  of  unbetoli  "t 
those  who  were  so  inclined  to  accuse  him  tai 
Sludge.  He  had  called  thmgs  by  their  true 
Bsmes,  and  that  doubtless  by  some  would  be 
ta^?^  to  him  a.  a  sin.  B«  .«  .would  be 
found  that  he  had  gone  no  further  »  «»PW^ 
the  truth  of  Scripture  than  many  othel^nters 
before  him,  some  of  whom  had  since  been 
J^dcd  tor  their  writings  byhrgh  promonon 
in  the  church.    Thtiisll2EiJSi>ch  -^  *« 

reward  for  '"■b"'!"/ i  i"'  'i™ '^„  Se^ 
taste  for  liberal_de5»=>_553"'  «^  °°  '""''"• 
he  said,  than  many  deans. 

It  wi  acknowledged,  he  went  on  to  «iy,  that 
all  Scripture  SUtements  could  not  now  be  taken 
as  me  to  the  letter ;  parliculady  not  as  true  to 
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the  letter  as  now  adopted  hy  Eoglishmea  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  generalitv  of  his  country-i 
men  were  of  opinion  that  the  inspired  wiitw* 
had  themselves  written  in  English,  It  was  for- 
gotten that  thej^were  Orientals,  who  wrote  in 
the  language  naturarttrtherorwith  the  customaty 
grandiloquence  of  orientalism,  with  the  poetic  ' 
exaggeration  which,  in  the  East,  was  the  breath  i 
of  life.  It  was  forgotten  also  that  they  wrote 
m  Ignorance  of  those  natural  truths  which  tn<^n 
had  now  acquired  by  experiSce  and  inducTion 
and  not  by  revelation.  Their  truth  was  the  tnith 
of  heaven,  not  the  truth  of  earth.  No  man 
thought  that  the  sun  in  those  days  did  rise  and 
set,  moving  round  the  earth,  because  a  pro-" 
longation  of  the  day  had  been  described  by  the 
sun  sUnding  still  upon  Gibtton.  And  then  he 
took  the  book  of  Job,  and  measured  that  by 
the  light  of  his  own  candle — and  so  on.  ' 

The  book  was  undoubtedly  clever,  and  men 
read  it  Women  also  read  it,  and  began  to 
talk,.Bome  of  them  at  Icas^  of  the  blindness  of 
their  mothers  wEo  had  not  had  wit  to  see  that 
these  old  chronicles  were  very  much  as  other 
old  chromcles.  "Xhe_8aaaLi£e_D£-Scriptiire  " 
was  to  be  seen  frequently  in  booksellers'  adver-  ■■ 
tisements,  and  Mr.  Mudie  told  how  he  always 
had  two  thousand  copies  of  it  on  his  shelves. : 
So  our.f^d  d^djoaijtMng  in  the  world;  but 
what  he  did  do  was  unforftmatelynbt  applauded 

by  his  firorfs.- — -- '  -r-^ iX— >*     J 

Harcourt  very  plainly  told  him-that.  a  man 
Wflo  scribbled  never  did  anv  good  af 'tT..'K=;; 
The  two^  trades,  he  said,  were  not  compatible. 
"No,    said  George,  "1  believe  ao(.    An 
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author  must  be  nothing  if  he  do  not  love  truth; 
a  barrister  must  be  nothing  if  he  do."  harcourt 
«as  no  whit  annoyed  by  the  repartee,  but 
having  sjven  his  warning,  went  his  way-  to  his 
work. 

It  was  verv  well  kno\Tn  that  the  "  ~ 
of  Scripture"  vaa  Bertram's  work,  and  there  ^ 
was  a  comfortable  row  about  It  at  Oxford.  The  ] 
row  was  all  private,  of  course — as  was  necess.vy,  . 
the  hook  having  been  published  without  the^-t 
author's  name.  Sut  much  was  said,  and  many 
lettcn  were  written.  Bertram,  in  writing  to  the 
friend  at  Oriel  who  took  up  ^c  cudgels  in  his 
defence,  made  three  sUtements.  First,  that  no 
one  at  Oxford  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  he 
was  the  author.  Second,  that  he  was  the  author, 
and  that  no  one  at  Oxford  had  a  right  to  find 
fault  with  what  he  had  n-rittcn.  Thirdly,  that 
it  was  quite  a  matter  of  indiffereace  to  him  who 
did  find  fault  To  this,  however,  he  added, 
that  he  was  ready  to  resign  his  fellowsUp  to-  . 
morrow  if  the  Common-room  at  Oriel  wished  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

So  the  matter,  rested — for  awhile.  Those 
who  at  this  time  knew  Bertram  best  were 
confident  enough  that  his  belief  was  shaken, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  so  loudly  put 
forth  in  his  first  pages.  He  had  iiite&<Md  to 
be  honest  io  his  remonstrance;  but  it  is  not 
every  man  who  exactly  knows  what  be  does 
believe^  Evei^guiLl.  Is  tbere^  one  may 
almost  ask,  any  man  who  has  such  knowledge? 
We  all  belie\-e  in  the  lesunection  of  the  body ; 
we  say  50  at  least,  bat  what  do  we  believe  j 
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.  Men  nuty  be  fiim  believers  and  yet  doubt 
Bomc  Kble  statements — doubt  the  letter  of 
tudi  itatemeuts.  But  men  vho  are  fitm  be-  -' 
lieveis  Till  not  be  those  to '  put  forth  thtir ' 
doubts  with  all  their  eloquence.  Such  men,  | 
i£  they  devote  their  time  to  Scripture  history, 
wDlnottM  arrested  by  the  sun's  ftoni^iiig  oa  ,' 
Gibeon.  If  they  speaV  out  at  all,  they  will 
Epealc  out  rather  as  to  all  they  do  believe 
■  than  as  to  the  little  that  they  doubt.  It  was 
\socni  known  to  Bertram's  world  that  those  who 
regarded  him  as  a  freethinker  did  him  no  great 

This  and  other  things  made  them  very  un- 
happy, at  Littlebatb.  The  very  fact  of  George 
hanng  written  such  a  book  nearly  scared  Miss  - 
Baker  out  of  her  wits.  She,  according  to  her 
own '  lights,  would  have  placed  freethinkers  in 
the  same  category  with  murderen,  regicides, 
and  horrid  mysterious  sbrers  who  commit 
crimes  too  dreadful  for  women  to  think  of. 
She  would  not  believe  that  fiertram  was  one  of 
these ;  but  it  was  fearful  to  think  that  any  one 
abould  so  call  him.  Caroline,  perhaps,  would 
^  not  so  much  have  minded  this  flavin  Ler  future 
.  ^Jmdnnd's  faith  if  it  had  not  been  proof  of  his 
^>>,  Vmsteadiness,  of  his  unfitness  for  -the  world's 
iS'  '  batde.  .She  remembered  what  he  had  said  to 
ho:. two  years  since  on  the  Mount  of  Wives;' 
and  thai  thought  of  what  he  was  saying  now. 
Everythii^  with  hid  was  impulse  and  enthu- ' 
tiasm..  All  judgment  was  wanting.  How 
abould  such  as  he  get  on  in  the  vorld  ?  And 
had  she  iudissolnbly  linked  her  lot  to  that  of 
(Hie  who  was  so  uicapableof  Euccess?     Noj- 
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indissolubly  she  had  not  so  linked  it;  not  as 
yet 

One  night  she  opened  her  mind  to  her  aunt, 
and  spoke  very  seriously  of  her  position.  "  I 
hardly  know  what  1  ought  to  do,"  she  said. 
« I  know  how  much  I  owe  him ;  I  know  how 
much  he  has  a  right  to  expect. from  ma  And 
I  would  pay  him  all  I  owe;  I  would  do  my 
duty  by  him  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  myself  if 
I  could  plainly  see  what  my  duty  is." 

"But,  Caroline,  do  you  wish  to  give  him 

"No,  not  if  I  could  keep  him;  keep  him  as  ^ 
he  was.  My  high  hopes  ate  done  with ;  my 
ambition  is  over ;  I  no  foiiger  look 'for  much. 
But  I  would  fein  know  that  he  still  loves  me 
before  I  marry  him.  I  would  wish  to  be  sure- 
that  he  means  to  live  with  me.  In  his  present 
mood,  how  can  I  know  aught  ol  him  ?  how 
be  sure  of  anything?" 

Her  aunt,  after  reteaimng  for  some  half-hour 
in  consideialion,  at  last  and  with  reluctance 
gave  her  advice.  - 

"  It  all  but  breaks  my  heart  to  say  so ;  but, 
*i"    Caroline,  I  think  I  would  abandon  it;  1  think 
'    I    would    ask   him    to    release  roe  from  my 
promise."  .  ^  >• 

It  tnay  well  be  imagined  that  Miss  Wadding- 
ton  was  not  herself  when  she  dcdared  that  her 
high  hopes  were  done  with,  that  her  ambition 
■was  over.  She  was  not  hersdf.  Anxiety, 
sorrow,  and  doubt — doubt  as  to  the  man  whom 
she  had  pledged  herself  to  love,  whom  she  did 
love — had  made  her  ill,  and  she  was  not  herselt 
She  had  become  thin  and  pale,  and  waa  looking 
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old  and  van.^   She  sat  silent  for  awhile,  teaci 
with'her^cad  on  her  hand,  and  made  no 
answer  to  her  aant's  suggestion. 

"  I  really  would,  Caroline ;  indeed,  I  would. 
I  know  you  are  not  happy  as  you  are." 

"Happy  I" 

"You  are'loolcing  wretchedly  ill,  too.  I 
know  all  this  is  wearing  yon.  Take  my  advic^ 
Caroline,  and  write  to  him." 

"Tliere  are  two  reasons  against  it,  aunt ;  two 
strong  reasons." 

"  What  reasons,  lore  ?  " 

"  In  the  fint  place,  I  love  him,"  Aunt  Miry 
sighed.  She  had  notjthar'answer  but  a  sigh  to 
give  to  this.  "  And  in  the  next  place,  I  bavc 
no  right  to  ask  anything  ofhim." 

"Why not,  Caroline?" 

"  He  made  his  request  to  me,  and  I  refused  it ' 
Had  I  consented  to  marry  him  last  jear,  all 
this  vould  hare  been  difierent.  I  intended  to 
do  right,  and  even  now  I  do  not  think  that  I^ 
was  wrong.  But  I  cannot  impute  fauir to  h in 
He  does  aH  this  in  order  that  I  may  impute  i:; 
'  and  that  then  he  may  have  his  revenge." 

NothinfT  more  was  said  on  the  matter  at  tlut 
time,  and  things  went  on  for  awhile  again  in 
the  same  cn^^atisfjctory  state.  - , 

£ariy  in  the  sun. mcr,  Miss  Waddington  and 
'  her  atnt  witt  up  for  a  few  weeks  to  London.' 
It  had  been  Miss  Baker's  habit  to  Spend  ioai; 
days  at  Hadley  about  this  time  of  the  yen: 
She  sug^f^ted  to  Caroline,  that  instead  of  h^. 
doing  so,  they  should  both  go  fcr  a.  week  or  s't 
to  London.  She  thought  that  the  charge 
would  be  good  for  her  niece^  and  she  thou^'u 
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also,  though  of  this  she  said  nothing,  that 
Caroline  would  see  somcthii^  of  her  lover.  If 
he  were  not  to  be  given  up,  it  would  be  well — 
so  Miss  Baker  thought—that  this  marriage 
should  be  delayed  no  longer.  Bertram  was 
determined  to  prove  that  marriage  was  neces- 
sary to  tame  him ;  he  had  proved  it — at  an;- 
rate  to  Miss  Baker's  satisfacticHi.  There  woulii 
nsw  be  money  enough  to  live  on,  as  uncle 
Bertram's  two  thousand  pounds  had  been  pro- 
mised for  the  summer.  On  this  little  scheme 
Miss  Baker  went  to  work. 

Caroline  made  no  oppontion  to  the  London 
plaa  She  said  nothing  about  George  in  con- 
nection ii-ith  it ;  but  her  heart  was  somewhat 
■ofteoed,  and  she  wished  to  see  him. 

Miss  Baker  therefore  wrote  up  for  rooms. 
She  would  naturally,  one  would  say,  have 
written  to  Geo^e,  but  there  were  now  little 
jcaloudes  and  commencdments  of  hot  blood 
even  between  them.  Geoige,  though  still 
Caroline's  engaged  lover,  was  known  to  have 
some  bitter  feelings,  and  was  believed  perhaps 
by  Miss  Baker  to  be  more  bitter  than  he  reaUy 
was.  So  the  lodgings  were  taken  without  any 
reference  to  him,  When  they  reached  town 
ihey  found  that  he  was  abroad. 

Then  Miss  Waddin^n  was  really  angry. 
They  had  i)o  right,  it  is  tm^-tcrbc  "annoyed 
in  that  he  was  not  there  to  meet  them.  They 
had  not  given  him  the  opportunity.  But  it  did 
appear  to  them  that,  circumstanced  as  they 
were,  considering  the  acknowledged  engage* 
n>ent  between  them,  he  was  wrong  to  leave  the 
ccuntiy  nithout  letting  them  have  a  word  to 
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say.-whither  he  was  going  or  for  hoir  long.  It 
was  nearly  a  fortnight  since  he  had  written  to  ; 
Caroline,  and,  for  anything  they  knew,  it  might : 
be  months  before  she  again  heard  from  him. 

It  yna  then  that  they  sent  for  Harcourt,  and 
at  this  period  that  they  became  so  intimate 
with  him.  fiertram  had  told  him  of  this  foreign 
trip,  but  only  a  day  or  two  before  he  had' 
taken  his  deparcme.  It  was  just  at  this  time 
that  there  had  been  the  noise  about  the; 
"Romance  of  Scripture."  Bertram  had  de* 
fended  himself  in  one  or  two  newspapers,  had 
written  his  defiant  letter  to  his  friend  at  Oxford! 
and  then  started  to  meet  his  father  at  Paris 
He  was  going  no  further,  and  might  be  back  iij 
a  weel:.  This  however  must  be  uncertain,  at 
his  return  would  depend  on  that  of  Sir  Lionel. 
Sir  Lionel  intended  to  come  to  London  witbi 
him.  .( 

Mr.  Harcourt  was  very  attendve  to  them — [ 
in  spite  «f  his  being  at  that  time  so  useful  a 
public  man.  He  was  ver)-  attentive  to  both,!' 
being  almost  as  dvil  to  the  elder  lady  as  hef 
was  to  the  younger,  which,  for  an  Englishman,' 
showed  Yoy  good  breeding.-  By  degrees  theyf 
both  began  to  regard  hira  with  conSdence — ' 
with  sirticisc:  cofifideac?  to  talk  to  him  of; 
Bertram;  with  suffi^:ie.^t  even  to  tel!  him  oi 
all  their  feais^  By  degrees  Caroline  wou 
to  him  alone,  -  and  when  once  she  pei 
herself  to  do  wj,  she  concealed  nothing. 

Harcourt  said  not  a  word  against  his  I 

That  ^od  himself  might  perhaps  have  t! 
that  his  fiiend,  speaking'  of  him  behii 
back,  might  have  spoten  more  warmly 
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praise,  ^t  it  was  hard  at  present  to  say  much 
that  should  be  true  in  Bertran^s  praise.  He 
was  not  living  in  a  wise  or  prudent  manner; 
not  preparing  himself  in  any  war  to  live  as  a 
man  should  live  by  the  sweat  of  Lis  brow,  Har- 
court could  not  say  much  in  his  favour.  That 
Bertram  was  clever,  honest,  true,  and  high- 
spirited,  that  Miss  Waddington  knew ;  that  Miss 
Baker  knew  :  what  ihey  wanted  to  learn  was, 
that  he  was  making  prudent  use  of  these  liigh 
qualities.  Harcourt  could  not  say  that  he  was 
doing  so. 

"That  he  ivill  fall  on  bis  legs  at  last,"  said 
Harcourt  once  when  he  was  alone  with  Caroline, 
"  I  do  not  doubt;  with  his  taIeot,jU»d-ht»-high, 
honest  love  of  virtue,  it  is  ^Lfeutjmppasible 
that  he  should  .throw  himself  awajr.  But  the 
present  moment  is  of  such  vital  importance ! 
It  is  so  hard  to  make  up  for  the  toss  even  of 
twelve  months!" 

flam  sure  it  is,"  said  Caroline;  "but 
I  would  not  care  for  that  10  .much  if  I 
thought " 

"Thought  what,  MissAVaddington?"' 

"That  his  disposition  was  not  altered.  He 
was  so  frank,  so  candid,  so — so— so  affectionate." 

"It  is  the  manner  of  men  to  change  in  that 
respect  They  become,  perhaps,  not  less  affec- 
tionate, but  less  demonstrative."       ■    ■ 

To  this  Miss  Waddington  answered  nothing. 
It  might  probably  be  so.  It  was  singular  enoogh 
that  she,  with  her  ideas,  sho-ld  be  complaining 
13  a  perfect  stracger  of  an  uncaressing,  unloving 
j  manner  in  her  lover;  she  who  had  professed  to 
herself  that-  she  lived  so  h'ttle  for  love  I    Had 
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George  .been  even  kneeling  at  her  knee,  her 
heart  would  have  been  Btern  enough.  It  was 
only  i>f:  feeling  a  woman'H  wrong  that  she  found 
heiself  endowed  with  a  woman's  privilege. 

"I. do  not  think  that  Bertram's  heart  is  I  j 
changed,"  continued  Harcourt;  "he  is  doubt-  i 
less,  veiy  angry  that  his  requests  to  you  bs: } 
Aununer  were  not  complied  with."  if 

"But  how.  could  we  have  mamed  then,  Mr.  '  ' 
Haicourt  ?     Think  what    our   income  would 
have  been;  and  he  as  yet  without  any  pro- 
fession t " 

"I  am  not  blaming  you.  I  am  not  taking 
his  part  gainst  you.  I  only  say  that  he  is 
very  angry." 

-   "  But  does  he  bear  malice,  Mr.  Harcourt  ?  " 
•  ."No,  he  does  not  bear  malice  ;  men  may  be 
aDgTT  without  bearing  malice.     He  thiuks  that 
you  hare  shown  a  :W8nf  erf  confidence  ia  him,    , 
and  are  still  showing  it"  ,  [ 

"And  has  he  not  justifed  that  want  of  con-    ' 
fidence  ?  "  ■     - 

To  this  Harcourt  answered  nothing,  but  he' 
smiled  slig^htly. 

"Well,,  has  he  not?  ■  What  could  I  have 
dtae?  "^Tiat  ought  I  to  have  done?  Tell  me, 
^[r.  Haicourt.  It  distresses  me  beyond  measure 
that  yon  should  thick  I  have  been  to  blame."    - 

"  I  do  not  think  so  i  far  from  it,  Miss  Wad- 
dington.  Bertram  is  my  dear  friend,  and  I 
'  know  bis  fine  qualities;  but  I  cannot  but  own 
that  be  juMiSed  tou  in  that  temporary  want  of 
ccntfidence  wtich  you  now  express." 

Mi;  Hatcourt,  though  a  member  of  Far- 
Itantsnt  ani  a  I»med  puodi^  was  nevertheless 
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a  very  young  man. '  He  was  an  unmarried  man 
abo,  and  a  man  not  yet  engaged  to  be  marrled^^ 
It  may  be  surmised  that  Geco^^  Bettram  would 
not  have  been  pleased  bad  he  known  the  sort 
of  conversations,  that  were  hdd  between  his 
dear  friend  and  his  betrothed  tnide.  And  yet 
Ciroline  at  this  period  loved  him  better  than 
ever  she  had  done. 

A  week  or  ten  days  after  tfiis  three  letters 
arrived  from  Bertram,  one  for  Caroline,  one  for 
Miss  Baker  and  one  for  Harcourt.  Caroline 
and  her  aunt  had  lingered  ia  London,  both 
doubtless  in  the  hope  that  Bertram  would 
jeturiL  There  can  be  tittle  doubt  now  that 
had  he  returned,  and  had  he  been  anxious  for 
the  marriage,  >Iiss  Waddingtcm  would  have 
consented.  She  was  becoming  iQ  at  ease,  dis- 
satisfied, what  the  worid  calli  heart-broken. 
Now  that  she  was  tried,  she  fiMnd  herself  not 
to  be  so  strong  in  her  own  resolvea.  She  wa« 
not  sick  from  love  alone ;  hei  position  was  alto- 
gether wretched — though  she  was  engaged,  and 
persisted  in  adhering -to  her  engagement,  she 
felt  and  often  expressed  to  her  aunt  a  presen- 
timent that  she  and  Bertram  would  never  be 
married. 

They  waited  for  awhile  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  return ;  but  instead  of  biiuelf,  therecamo 
three  letters.  Haicouit,  it  seoned,  had  written 
to  him,  and  hence  arose  these  cnstles^  That 
'  to  ilisa  Baker  was  very  ciril  and  nieadly.  Had 
that  come  alone  it  would  hare  anted  BO-«oin<- 
plainL  He  explained  to  her  Oa^  had  he  ex- 
pected her  \isit  to  London,  he  would  have 
endeavoured  to  meet  her;  tiiat  he  could  not 
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omr  Kttm,ft3  he  had  promised  to  remain  awhile ' 
with  his  lather.  Sir  Lionel  had  beea  unwell, 
and  the  waters  of  Vichy  had  been  recommended.  ■ 
He  ii-as  going  to  Vichy  with^  Sir  Lionel,  and: 
would  not  be  m  London  till  Aiignst  His  plans 
after  that  were  altogether  unsettled,  but  he 
woold  not  be  long  in  London  before  he  came 
to  Littlebath.  Such  was  his  letter  to  Miss 
Baler.  . 

To  Harcourt  he  wrote  very  shortly.  He  was 
obliged  to  him  for  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
welfare  of  Miss  Waddingtou,  and  for  his  attenj 
tion  to  Miss  Balcer.  That  was  nearly  all  he 
laid.  There  was  not  an  angry  word  in  the 
letter;  but,  ne\'ertheless,  his  fiiend  was  able  td 
deduce  from  it,  short  as  it  was,  that  Bertrani 

was  angry.  '       -^ ■■  \ 

■  ■  Bnton  the  head  of  bis  betrothed  he  pouredi 
out  the  Tial  of  his  wrath.  He  had  never  before^ 
Koldedher,  had  nn-er  written  in  an  angry  tone.  '■ 
Now  in  very  truth  he  did  so.  An  angry  letter, 
especially  if  the  writer  be  well  loved,  is  so  much 
fiercer  than  any  angty  speech,  so  much  more 
unendorable !  There  the  words  remain,  scorch- 
ing, not  to  De  explained  away,  not  to  be  atoned 
for  by  a  kiss,  not  to  be  softened  down  by  the 
wmd  of  love  that  may  follow  so  quickly  upon 
spoken  anger.  Heaven  defend  me  from  angry 
letters  1  They  shonld  never  be  written,  unless 
to  schoolboys  and  men  at  college ;  and  not 
often  to  them  if  .hey  be  any  way  tender-hearted. 
Til;?  .at  least  shoykl  be  a  rule  through  the 
Ittter-writi.i^  worid :  that  no  ang^y  letter  be 
posted  till  four-and-twenty  hours,  shall  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  written.    We  ail  know  how 
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absurd  is  that  other  rile,  that  of  saying  the 
^alphabet  when  you  m  auOT-     Trash      S 
Sown  ai  write  your  letter;  wi«e  it  with  all 
the  venom  in  your  power ;  spit  out  your  spleen 
at  the  fullest;  twill  do  you  good;  you  think 
vouh«v=l»«"  injured;  say  all  that  you  can 
iiv  n-ith    all    your  poisoned  eioquence,  and 
Stify  yourself  by  reading  it  while  your  temper 
S  stiO  hot    Then  put  it  in  your  desk ;  «nd. «« 
a  matter  of  course,  born  it  before  breakfast  the 
following  morning.     Believe  me  that  you  will 
then  have  a  double  gratification, 
i  A  pleasant  letter  I  hold  to  be  the  plf"?;'?; 
thing  that  this  world  has  to  g"=-^"i,  .     -i 
goJ-humoured;  witt;-  it  may^^5^,b."'  «'"■." 
gSe  diluted  ;it     Concocted  l>"ljj°=l"?^ 
Soil  it  Jtogelher.    Not  long,  Jo  that  it  be 
Sdioos  m  the  reading;  nor  l>nrf.  so  that  fte 
delight  sulSce  not  to  make  itseU  fdt. :  It  shou  d 
.  Je  iritten  specially  for  the  reader,  uid  shou  d 
apply  altogeOiet  to  him,  and  ■»•  »1'»8=*"  >» 
„y  othe?    It  should  neve.  fi«to.     Fkttety 
bJways  odious.    But  underneath  the  visible 
stream  ot  pungent  water  there  ■««)'«'•« 
sliahtest  under-current  of  eulogy,  so  that  it  be 
not  seen,  but  only  understooi /Censure  .t  ma, 
contain  freely,  but  censure  which  »  arraignmg 
Se  conduct  impliea  no  doubt  as  to  the  mtellect. 
S  should  be  legibly  written,  so  that  11  may  be 
read  with  comfort;  but  no  mMe  ttan  that. 
Caligraphy  betokens  caution,  and  11  «  be  not 
thf  in  hand  it  is  nothing.    That  it  be  fairly 
I^matical  and  not  iU.spelt  the  writer  owes  to 
{is  schoolmaster ;  but  this  should    come  o. 
f  .ibit,  not  of  care.    Then  let  its  page  be  soiled  - 
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bf  no  buuoess ;  one  touch  of  utilitr  will  destroy 
it  all  .  ] 

If  yon  ask  for  examples,  let  it  be  as-unlibc 
Walpole  as  may  be.  If  you  can  so  vrite  it  that 
Tjwfi  ttyjlon  might  have  written  it,  you  will  not 
be  very  feflrohl  High  exceUence,  ■ 

But,  above  all  Uiiags,  see  that  it  be  good-' 
_  humoored.  I 

Beitnun's  letter  to  the  lady  that  he  loved  was 
by  no  means  one  of  this  sort.     In  the  Sist 
place,  it  was  not  good-humouied ;  it  was  very 
far  from  being  so.     Had  it  been  so,  it  would 
utterly  have  belied  his  feelings,     Haicourt  had 
so  written  to  him  as  to  make  him  quite  dearW 
tindcTStaad  that  all  hit  sins  and — which  wai 
much  mcH-e  to  him — alt  his  loves  had  been  full] 
discuised  between  his  fripiATcnd  Kiss  Wadding4 
ton— between  his  Otrohne  and  another  man.t  ^ 
To  the  pride  of  his  heart  nothing  could  be' t 
more  revolting.     It  was  as  though  his  dearest  ' 
possession  had  been  ransacked  in  his  absence,! 
and  rifled  and  sqnandered  by  the  very  guardiant. 
to  whom  he  had  left  the  key.    There  had  been!' 
sore  misgivings,  sote  differences  between  hiro> 
and  CarsUne;  bet,  nevertheless^jlift,lia4had!  ; 
all  his  heart.    Xow,  in  his  absence,  Bhehadl  I 
seleaed  his -woddly-Jiiend  Harcourt,  and  di&i  I 
cussed  Aat  pM£:ss;or  ancTTtrflavra  with  him  i  ' 
Tiiere  was  tiiat  in  all  this  of  which  he  could  nod  I 
writ?  with  gao^-Iiumo-iir.     Nevertheless,  had  ha  I 
fcej)f  h!s  letter  to  the"  second  mmiing,  it  ma]    ' 
probably  be  said  tbjt  he  would  have  hetitatel 
to  send  iL 

"  My  dearest  Caroline,"  it  began.  Now  I  pul 
it  to  all  lovers  whether,  when  they  wish 
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please,  they  ever  write  in  such  manner  to  their 
sweethearts.  Is  it  not  always,  "Mjown  love?" 
"Dearest  love?"  "My  own  sweet  pet?"  Bui 
that  use  of  the  Christian  luune,  which  is  so 
delicious  ia  the  spealting  during  the  first  days 
of  intimacy,  does  it  not  always  betoken  some* 
thing  stem  at  the  beginning  of  a  lover's  tetter? 
Ah,  it  may  betoken  something  rerr  slcnil 
"  My  dearest  Jane,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I 
could  not  approve  of  the  way  in  which  you 
danced  with  Major  Simkins  last  night."  •*  My 
dearest  Lucy,  I  was  at  Kensington-gaidcn  gRte 
yesterday  at  four,  and  remained  absolutely  till 

pve.     You    really  ought "     Is  not   that 

always  the  angry  lover's  tone  ? 
',    I  fear  that  I  must  give  Bertram's  letter  entire 
0  make  the  matter  sufficiently  dear. 

"  My  dearest  Caroline, — I  leato  from  Mr. 
Harcourt  that  you  and  Miss  Baker  are  in  town, 
and  I  am  of  coarse  sorry  to  miss  yon.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  that  I  shouhl  have  heard 
this  from  yourself? 

*'  Mr.  Harcourt  tells  me  Aat  you  are  dis-  ' 
satisfied;  and  I  understand  from  his  letter  that 
you  have  explained  your  dissniisbction  very 
fuUy  to  him.  It  might  have  been  better,  I 
|think,  that  the  explanation  should  have  been 
made  to  me ;  or  had  you  chosen  to  complain, 
jyou-might  have  done  so  to  your  aunt,  or  to  your 
jgrandfather.  I  cannot  think  that  you  were  at 
jliberty  to  complain  of  me  to  Mr.  Harcourt. 
piy  wish  is;  that  you  have  no  further  conversation 
[with  him  on  our  joint  concemd.  It  is  not  seemly ; 
land,  if  feminine,  is  at  any  rate  not  lady-tike. 
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-  :  flma  driven  to  defend  myself.  What  is  it 
of  vhich  yon 'complain,  or  have  a  ri^t  to 
complain?  -We  became  engaged  more  than 
twelw  mootlis-  since,  certainly  with  no  usder'- 

.  standing  that  the  matter  was  to  stand  over  for 

j    three  jrears.      My  understanding  was  Oiat  we 

vere  to  be  married  as  soon  as  it  might  reasoo- 

•    »bly  be  arranged.    You  then  took  on  yourself 

.  to  order  this  delay,  and  Icindty  offered  to  give 
mcupaBanaltemative.  ;  I  could  not  ftnceyou 
to  many  me;  but  I  loved  you-too  well,  arid 
trusted  too  much  in  your  love  to  be- able  to' 
think  that  that  giving  up  was  necessary.  -  Pet- 
haps  T  was  wrong.  '  ■  I  ? 
*♦  But  the  period  of  this  wretched- interval  js  i 

-at  my  own  disposal,-  Had  you-married  m^, ! 
my  time  would  have  been  yours.  It  week?  i 
ha-ve  been  just  that  you  should  know  how  illS 

■  wai  spent  Each  would  then  have  known  soi 
■much  of  Lhe  other.    But  you  have  chosen  thatj 

'  this  should  not  be ;  and,  therefore,  I  deny  yoii-  J 
right  sow  to  make  inquity.-  If  Iluve  deprted:!' 
ttom  any  hopes  yon  had  formed,  you  have  nty 
one  to  blarac  but  yourself.       -    -.  -  /  \ 

—  ""-Yoa  have  said  that  I  neglect  you.  I  ai  L 
ready  ta  many  yon  lo-morrow;  1  have  bee;   *; 

-ready  to  do  sc  any  day  since  our  engagemen  I 
Yvi  yourselfknow  how  much  more  thaa  read    [ 

■  I  have  been.  -  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  ver  ■  I 
:painstaking  -tover;  nay,  if  you  wiD,  the  lift  ; 

wonldbwsme.<venifinourcase  themawkist  ■', 
:ness.«f  tb«  deliy  cid  not  do  acre  than  bord 

Atacyrate,  I  wili  not  go  through  it.    I  lovw 
.ar.o  do  b-.^  /oir  truly.     I  told  you  of  it  trul 

when  I  fix«  ixewit  nsyself,  and  urged  my  su 
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till  I  had  a  deSnite  answer.  Yoa  accepted  me, 
and  aon  there  needs  be  nothing  further  till  we: 
are  married. 

"  But  I  insist  on  this,  that  I  wiD  nut  have  my 
affairs  discussed  by  you  wiUi  persons  to  whom 
you  are  a  stranger. 

"You  wlil  see  my  letter  to  ytHA  aunL  I 
have  told  her  that  I  wilt  visit  her  at  Littleb^th 
as  soon  as  I  have  returned  to  Eng^d. 

**  Yours  ever  aSiemonately, 

•  «a  B." 

,  This  letter  was  a  terrible  bW  to  Catolir:. 
It  seemed  to  her  to  be  almost  incredible  that 
^ie,she,  Caroline  WaddiT^^on,  should  be  forced 
to  receive  such  a  letter  as  '.'aat  under  any  cir- 
cumstances and  frcni  any  geatleman.  TJnseemly, 
unfemiuine,  unladylike  I  These  were  the  ept- 
tliets  her  lever  used  in  acdresiitng.her.  She 
'  was  told  that  it  bored  him  (o  j^y  the  lover;.  . 
that  his  misconduct  was  her  £iult;  and  then  she 
was  accused  of  mawkishne^l  He  xtaa  imperi- 
tive,  too,  in  layinghis  ordcn  to  her.  "  I  ms:Jt 
on  this  t "  Was  it.  incumbent  on  her  to  comply 
with  his  inststings?  ... 

Of  course  she  showed  the  letter  to  her  aunt^ 
whose  advice  resulted  in  this — that  it  would  be 
better  that  she  should  pocket  theafiront  silectiy 
^  she  were  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  engage* 
Viedt  altogether.  ~  If  she  were  so  prepared,  Jie 
rptter  doubtless  would  give  her  the  oppcrtu:i::y.  - 

And  then  Mr.-Harcourt  came  to  her  whi^e 

Iter  anger  was  yet  at  the  hottest  -  His  rnaiiEer  - 

u  so  kind,  his  temper  so  sweet,'his  attendcn  > 

'  obliging  that  she  could  not  biit  be  glad  to 
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see  him.  If  George  loved  her,  if  he  wished  to 
guide  her,  wished  to  persuade  her,  why  was  not 
he  at  her  right  hand  ?  ItcJJaraiuitJBai  there 
injtead.  It  did  not  hore  him,  multifoIdJs  his 
duties  were,  to  be  near  her.  ' 

Then  she  committed  the  first  great  iaalt  of 
which  in  this  history  she  will  be  shown  as  being 
guilty.  She  showed  her  lover's  letter  to  M° 
Harcourt  Of  course  this  was  not  done  without 
some  previous  converse;  till  he  had  found  out 
that  she  wa^j  wretched,  and  inquired  as  to  her 
wretchedness;  till  she  had  owned  that  she  was! 
ill  with  sorrow,  beside  herself,  and  perplexed  ini 
the  extreme.  Then  at  last,jaying  to  herselt; 
that  she  cared  not  now  to  ob^Tfe:3l5tramj 
she  showed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Harcourt.  | 

"iLis  ungenerous,"  said  Harco'urt.  I 

"It  is  nngentiemanlikc,"  said  Caroline.  "But' 
It  was  written  in  passion,  and  I  shall  not  notice'" 
It" _  And  so  she  and  Miss  Baker  went  back' 
again  to  Littlebath.  t 

It  was  Septembsr  before  Bertram  retnmedj 
ar.d  then  Sir  Lionel  came  with  him.    We  have ' 
not  space  to  telj  much  of  what  had  passed  / 
between    the  Fiiher  and   the  son;    but  they 
readied  Lor=don  apparently  on  good  tenns  with] 
each  other,  and  Sir  Lionel  settled  himself  in  a^ 
bedroom  near  to  his  son's  chambers,  and  near 
also  to  bis  own  dub.    There  was,  however,  this 
great-,  ground  of  disagreement  between  them, 
on  Uone!  wasTcr,  anacious  that  his  son  should 
bonoMf  money  frjm  Mr.  Bertram,  and  George 
-   nry  iesolute!ydedin£dJ3U»  sa     It  was  now 
dear  enongtt-ic-Sir  Uonel  tRat  his  son  could 
not  sbowhii  fiiiai  disposition  by  advancing  on 
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his  own  behalf  much  money  to  his  father,  as  he 
was  himself  by  no  means  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. 

He  went  down  to  Littletnth  and  took  his 
father  with  him.  The  meeting  between  the 
lovers  was  again  unloverlite ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  affectionate  than  SirXJoneL  He  took 
Caroline  in  his  arms  and  kisSed  her,  called  her 
hij  dear  daughter,  and  praised  her  beauty.  I 
believe  he  kissed  Miss  Biker.  Indeed,  I  know 
that  he  made  an  attempt  to  do  so ;  and  I  think 
it  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  tlie  overflowing 
of  his  affectionate  heart,  he  made  some  overture 
of  the  same  kind  to  the  exceedingly  pretty 
parlonr-maid  who  waited  upon  them.  Whatever 
might  be  thocght  of  George,  Sir  I^onel  soon 
became  popular  there,  and  his  popnlarity  was 
not  decreased ^when.  Jifi.decUred  that  he  would 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  antniim,  and  per- 
haps the  winter,  at  Littlebath. 

He  did  stay  there  for  the  winter.  He  had  a 
year's  fiirlough.  during  which  he  was  to  retaaia 
m  England  with  full  pay,  and  he  made  it  known 
to  the  ladies  at  Unlebath  that  the  chief  object 
of  his  getting  this  leave  was  to  be  present  at  the 
T.uptials  of  dear  Caroline  and  his  son.  On  one 
occasion  he  borrowed  thirty  pounds  from  Miss 
Baker;  a  cirnunstance  whidf  their  intimacy, 
perhaps,  made  excusable.  He  happened,  how- 
ever, to  mention  this  little  occnrrence  casually 
to  hia  SOB,  and. George  at. once  repaid  that 
debt,  poor  at  he  was  at  that  tim& 

**  You  could  hare  that  and  whatever  more  you 
chose  merely  tor  the  asking,*  said  Sir  Lionel 
on  that  occasion,  is  a  tone  iumost  of  reproach. 
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-;  And  so,  llii  winter  passed  away.  Geore« 
however, -Tiraa  not  idle.  He  fiiHy  intended  to 
be  called  to  the  bar  in  the  following  autumn, 
and  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  reneTiL_his  legal 
stndiei  He  did  not  return  to  Mr.  Die,  pre- 
tented  possibly  fay  the  difiictilty  he  would  have 
m  preparing  the  necessary,  funds.  But  his 
great  wOrk  through  the  winter  and  in  the  early 
spring  was  another  small  volume,  which  he 
pubbshed  in  March,  and  which  he  called  "  The 
Fallaaes  of  Early  Histoiy."       "         " 

We  need  not  give  any  minute  criticism  on 
Uus  work  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  ortho- 
'dox  world  declared  it  to  be  much  more  hetero- 
dox than,  the  last  work.  Heter^^^jedeed  ' 
It  was  so  bad,  they  said,  tEat  there  was  not  the 
■least  gimamer  of  any  doxy  whatever  left  about 
it  The  early  history  of  which  he  spoke  was 
aJtogether  Bibfe.histOT.  and  the-fallacies  to 
■which  he  alluded  were  the  plainest  statements 
of.  the  bjok  of  Genesis.  .  Nay;  he  had  caUed 
the  whole  story  ofj^eation-a-myth ;  the  whole 
^^  *^^  2'>ea :  so  at  leait  said  the  rabbis 
of  Oxford,,  and  among  them  outepoke  more 
ioudiyvthaa:  any  olberi  the  outraged  and  very 
learned  MDbis  of  OricL  :,-  . 

i:;BertEam  however  deniad  this.  He  had,  he 
auti,  no:  called  anything  a  myth.  There  was 
the  jrmtwi  book,  and  ore- might  have  supposed  ■ 
tiat  It  wotild  bK  easy  enough  to  settle  this  ques- 
tam.  .Bat  tt^^far,frpn»  being  so.  The  words 
myt.-  and  rP>-ELicsi-««e_u9ed  half  a  dozen 
^j"^  }°^  '*°^"  declared  TSSrthey  were 
a-phed  to  the  stucments  of  Scripture,  Bertram 
(telaredthat  they  were  appUed  to  the  kppearacce 
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those  statements  must  have  as  at  present 
put  before  the  English  world.  Then  he  said 
something  not  complimentary  to  the  translators, 
and  something  also  very  uncivil  as  to  want  of 
intdligence  on  the  part  of  the  Oxford  rabbis. 
The  war  raged  warmly,  and  was  taken  up  by 
the  metropolitan  press,  till  Bertrani  became  a 
lion— a  lion,  however,  witBoiit  a-hide,  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  diSpnte  he  felt  bimself  called  on 
to  ledgn  his  fellowship. 

He  lost  that  hide ;  but  he  got  another  in  lieu 
which  his  frieads  assured  him  was  of  a  much 
warmer  texture!  His  uncle  had  taken  consider- 
able interest  in  this  dispute,  aiUging-all  through 
tbatjhe  Oxford  men  were  jong-etred  asses  and 
bigoted~lnonEi — iTmay  be  presumed  that  bis- 
own  orthodoxy  was  not  of  a  high  class.  He 
had  never  liked  George^fldlowahipi  and. had 
always  ridiculed  the  iEComnriiich  he  received 
from  it.  Directly  he  heard  that  it  had  been 
resigned,  he  gave  -his  nephew  a  thousand 
pwmds.  He  said  nothing  idmnt  it ;  he  merely 
told  Mr.  Pritchett  to  arrange  the  matteii :;:;., ; 
-  Sir  Lionel  was  delighted.  .As  to' the  question 
or  orthodoxy  he  was  perfectly-indifferent-  It 
was  nothing  to  faim  whether  his  son  colled  the 
book  of  Gen«J5^  myth  or  a  gospel ;  bnt  he 
had  said TnnchTverj'  mocb  as.  to  the  folly  of 
I  risking  the  fellowship ;  and  more,  a  great  deal- 
!  more,  as  to  the -madnesrof  throwing  it  away. 
I  But  now' he  was  quite  leai^to  own  himself 
wrong;  and  did  so  in  the  most  straightforward 
manner.  'After-all,  what  was  a  fellowship,  to 
a  man  just  about  to  be  married-?  In  his 
-position  Bertram  had  of.  ooorse*  been  &e«  to 
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apeak  out.  I^  indeed,  there  had  been  .  any 
object  to  holding  to  the  college,  then  tiie  ex- 
pression  of  such  opiaioiu,  let  alone  thor  pub- 
lication, Tould  not  have  been  judicious. 
'  As  it  was,  however,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  lucky.  His  son  had  shonn  his  inde- 
pendence. The  rich  uncle  had  shown  the  warm 
interest  which  he  still  took  in  his  nephew,  and 
Sir  Lionel  was  able  to  borrow  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  a  sum  of  money  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  was  very  grateful  to  him. 
Bertram's  triumph  was  ^ded  on  all  sides ;  for 
the  booksellers  had  paid  him  handsomely  for 
his  infidel  manuscript  Infidelity  that  can 
make  itself  successful  will,  at  any  rate,  bring  an 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  period  at  which  vc 
may  resume  our  story.  One  word  we  must  say 
as  to  Caroline.  Duiiiw  the  winter  she  bad 
seen  her  tover  repeatedly,  and  bad  written  to 
\hLm  repeatedly.  Their  engagement,  therefore, 
had  by  no  means  been  broken.  But  their 
meetings  were  cold,  and  their  letters  equally  so. 
She  wpuld  have  married  him  at  once  now  if  he 
woEld  ask  her  But  he  wpuld  not  ask  her. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  marry  her  if  she  would 
■nerseif  so.y  tnat  she  was  willing  so  far  to  recede 
from  her  former  resolution.  But  she  could  not 
bring..bcrsci/  tc  do  this.  Each^was  too  proud 
tamake  the-  nrst  concession  fo—thc-otber,  and. 
therefore  no  concession  wa3  inadp  by  either. 

Sir  Lionel  i.fux  attempted  to  interfere;  but 
he  ^ed.  George  ^ve  him  to  understand  that 
.  he  c odd  manage  .  his  owq  '  aHairs  himself 
Wh;n  a  sofi  is  fr^^cently  called  on  to  lead  ' 
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money  to  bis  father,  and  that  father  is  never 
called  on  to  reoay  it,  the  parental  authority  is 
apt  to  grow  dnlU  It  had  become  very  doll  in 
this  case. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Ix  was  ia  the  Midst  of  tbis  nmse  about  Ber- 
tram's new  book  that  the  scene  w  presumed  to 
■be  reopened.  He  had  resigned  his  fellowship, 
and  pocketed  hU  thousand  pounds.  Neither 
of  these  events  hid  much  depressed  his  spirits, 
and  he  appeared  now  to  his  friends  to  be  a 
happy  tniS.  in  spite  of  h«  love  tioubks.  At 
tlwtemc  time,  Haicourt  also  was  suHiaently 
eUle.  He  had  made  his  great  speech  Rith 
considerable  M^t,  and  his  saiU  were  full  of 
wind— of  wind  of  a  more  substantial  character 
than  that  by  which  Bertrimis  vcssd  was  wafted. 
And  inst  now  «a^courtand  Bertram  were 
again  much  together.  XTew  months  smce  it 
hid  appeared  to  Harcourt  that  Bertram  intenoed 

■  to  do  nothing  in  the  world,  to  aaie  no  figure. 

■  Even  now  there  pas  tnt  litt-c  hope  of  his  doing 
much  as  a  barriiter;  but  «  ««'?«1  P^-;^^ 
that  he  might  at  any  "i«.'°^*''^>^'': 
as  an  author.  Such  ummiJha.- as-Harcoutt 
well  knew,  were  very  barren ;  but  itiU  it  was 
well  to  know  men  who  were  m  atiy  way 
U^phant ;  and  therefore  the  bamster,  hinueU 
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so  triumpbanr,  considered  it  judicious  not  to 

drop  his  friend.  '  ^ 

It  in.7  be  said  that  Bert.™  had  given  ui, 

all  Idea  of  practising  as  a  banister.     He  sUll 

in  ended  to  go  through  the  form   of  beini 

called;  but  his  profession  was  to  be  that  of  a^ 

author.    He  had  all  manner  of  worics  in  hand . 

poems,  pUys,  poHdcal  pamphlets,  infidel  essars' 

histories,  and  a  naimtive  of  his  travels  in  the 

^t.    He  had  made  up  his  mmd  fiilly  tha 

i!SS,  "T  '»/",?'"i'  "ly  two  occupation: 

worth;  of  an  Englishman.    A  iMn.sholiid  b. 

taoiraeitberasapoBlicimaSijrauthor.    I 

bdoved^Mninrto-sliSarSrtiliat-TSs  in  bin    I 

with  some  audible  voice,  so  that  the  worlt 

might  hear.    He  might  do  so  either  by  word  o    ' 

month,  or  bypen  Md  paper;  by  the  fonner  u 

Parliament,  by  the  latter  at  his  desk.     Each! » 

form  rf  speech- had  its  own  advantage!     Fate   I 

which  had  .•nade-Harcourt  a  member  of  Parlia^i 

mthcr"™"*  "  '"^^  '""rBMram,  to  be  anl  j 

__  mrconrt,  though  overwhelmed  by  bnsinesjll 

at  thM  period,  look   frequent  occasion  tobc'i 

wnh  Bertram-;  and  who.  hemswilh  him  alonel  i- 

if  ?7*S.        ;  "  '"'^  '"  ■«*  »1»M  Miss   ' 

Waddington.     Bertram  was  rather  shy  of  the 

subject    H- had  never  bUmed  Harcourt  for 

wnit  had  Ttken  place  while  he  was  absent  in   t 

yarn,    but-   .inc-thit    time    he    had    never    < 

raJn«eeredto.pe,kofhisowiien5ag<!meut.        ' 

,"?  ?^*°  '""  "  Riiiinond.  G^ 
was  fond  of  the  pkcei  and  whenever  HarooS 
proposed    to  spcrf  ^ «.- eve«ng  alone  w°th 

! 
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him,  they  would  -  go  up  the  tivet  tmd  dine 
there.  /     .        ■ 

On  this  occastOQ  Haxcouit  seemed  detennined 
to  tolksbout  Miss  Waddington.  Bertiara,  who 
was  not  in  the  best  possible  bunipur,  had 
shown,  one  might  say  plai:il/  enough,  that  it 
vas  a  subJKt  on  which  he  did  not -wish  to 
spealc.  One  mi^ht  also  say  that  it  was  a  subject 
as  to  ta'kiug  on  which  the  choice  ceilaiiily 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  hiaosclf.  A  man 
who  is  engaged  may  often  choose  to  talV  to  his 
&jend  about  his  engaged  bricle;  but  the  friend 
docs  not  usually  select  the  lady  as  a  topic  of 
conversation  except  in  cooAKmtty  with  the 
Benedict's  wishes. 

'  On  this  occasion,  however,  Harcouit  would 
talk  about  Miss  Waddington,and  Bertram,  who 
had  ahready  given  one  or  two  short  answers, 
began  to  feel  that  his  friend  was  almost 
impertineat. 

They  were  cracking  deca^  walnuts  and 
sipping  DO*,  the  very  best  of  nine,  and  Bertram 
was  expatiating  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  enormity 
in  having  taken  the  wind'om  af  theTflS^f^tlfe 
'  \Vhigs,  and  rehearsing  perhaps  a  few  paragraphs 
of  a  new  pamphlet  that  was  about  to  come 
out,  when  Haicciiit  again  suddenly  turned  the 
conversation.  d  i .  - , 

!  " By-the-by,"  said  he,  "I  believe  there  is  no 
iday  absolutely  fixed  for  your'  marnage." 

"No,"  said  Bertram,  sharply  enough.  "No 
jday  has  been  fixed.  Could  anything  on  earth 
hai'e  been  more  base  than  the  maimer  in  which 
be  has  endeavoured  to  lea-i-e  Cobden  as  a  neces- 
sary legacy  to'  the  new  govemiaent?  Would  be 
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have  pnt  Cobdeo  mto  any  [dace  in  a  govemraeaE 
of  bisoini?" 

*Ohjd "  CobdenI    One  bos  enough  of 

htm  in  tBff~lIi)U9e,'" ijiriie" 

"  But  I  have  not  that  advantage."  ' 

"You  sbUl  have  some  of  these  dayi.  lit 
make  over  the  Battersea  Hamlets  to  you  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  a  judge's  wig  on  my  head^! 
But  I'm  thinking  of  other  things  not?.  I  vonde^ 
whether  you  and  Caroline  Waddington  ever 
will  be  man  and  vHfe  ?  "  t 

"Probably  about  the  time  thatjou-aie.mada 
a  judge.^  I 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  Well,  I  hope  if  you  do  do  it,  i| 
will  come  off  before  that  But  X  doubt  it*: 
coming  off  at  alL  Each  ql^yoii  is  too  proud  foi 
the  other.'  Neither  of  you  can  forgive  what  the 
other  has  done."  | 

"What  do  you  mean?  But  to  tell  you  the; 
truth,  Harcoun^  I  have  no  great  inclination  to 
discuss  that  matter  just  at  present.  If  you! 
please,  we  will  leave  ^li35  Waddington  alone." 

"■Wliat  I  mean  is  this,"  said  the  embryo! 
jodge,  peneveriagly,  "that  you  are  too  angry" J 
witli  her  on  account-Df  this  enforced'deky,  and 
she  is  too  angry  with  you  because  you  have 
dared  to^be.jagQ^-with-ber^  I  do  not  think 
yon  wiCcvCT  come  together,".  -. 

Bertram  looked  full  at  Harcourt  as  ^Is  was 
said,  and  observed  that  there  was.not  the  usual 
easy,  gentlemaiuike  smile  en  the  barristei's 
free;  and  }-tt  the  barmter  Tias  doiQg  his  best 
to  look  as  usual  The  fact  was,  that  Harcouit 
was  pia^'jig  «  g3"^*)  and  playing  it  with  con* 
tideraSle  skill  but'  his  performance  was  not 
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altoeether  that  of  a  Garrick.  Something  might 
hlTE  read  in  his  face  had  Bertram  been 
«^ing  enough  to  read  it.    But  Bertram  was 

"TerSmTS-fuUin  the  over's  face.  Had 
he  been  content  to  do  so  and  ^J^1^'>'^Pf 
he  iouldhave  gained  his  poin.,and  the  sub^c^ 
^■ould  have  been  at  «»«  <1'°PP^''r  , /ifl^^ 
then  could  have  gone  no  furtner.  But  Ea^ttam 
w«  now  angry,  and.  being  angry,  he  could  not 

^"«HlSurt,you  hav^  interfered  once^  before 

between  me  and  Miss  Waddington 

:  "vTiSild-in  what  I  then  thought  and 
still  S  to  ^ve  been  a  very  unwarrantable 

.  '"^?r^  a  pity  you  did  not  tell  me  of  it  at  the 
"^"^"u  is  a  pity  rather  that  you  should  dnvje  me 

..i-t^^^;^"sns^2£«t:rh« 

■     you  had  BO  right  to  say.' 

"What  did  I  say?  „ 

\      "  Or,  rather,  she  said  to  70a- — ^ 

«  Ah  I  that  was  no  fault  01  mme.  ■ 

thiTfreo  tan  r».    Yo»  took  opo.  r««- 
""mThow  1-ou  wtI«-luipr.-»««J-"»^-     ?"! 
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^itouj  under  ™d,  cm»„to«,  ^  bound  to 

Hadi.  in,  dor  ftUmr.     It  sM  be  Mk. 
Wad<i«gt(,o;  kit  not  odte  »>  tad.    %„?^ 

r5:r£T^"Sed°s,,s=:ji 
^tiuSr^-i^riSSdit"!: 

.hSS  S  i=li';;',?  "•  """"""i.a  au.  she 
--ulbt"""^*'  '■'"  "'^  *'  "*  «>  "«"■>«- 


I 
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"At  ai^-nte,  I  am  ^tameless,  I  myself 
think  that  she  vis  also ;  but  that  is  another 
question.  In  what  I  wrote  to  you,  I  did  my 
duty  as  a  Mend  to  both  parties.  After  that,  I 
do  confess  that  I  thought  your  anger  too  great 
to  allow  you  ever  to  stand  at  the  altar  irith  her." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  showed 
you  my  letter?"  said  Bertram,  almost  leaping 
at  him. 

*'  Youtjetter  1  what^  letter  ?  " 

"You  How~wfiat  letter— ray  letter  from 
Paris  ?  The  letter  vrbich  I  wroLe  to  her  in 
reference  to  the  one  I  receired  from  yon  ?  I 
desire  at  once  to  have  an  answer  from  you. 
Did  Caroline  show  you  that  letter  ?"  ~ . 

Harcourt     looked    very    guilty,    extremely   \ 
guilty ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  make  an)r 
r*plr-  „    .; 

"  Harcour^  answer  me,  said  Bertraip,  jauch 
more  coollv.  "  I  have  no  fedingoTangei  now 
with  yon.^Bid_Caroline"shOiryuu  that  tCTter?* 

"  Miss  Waddir.gton  did  sho»it  to  me."  - 

And  thus  the  successful  Mr.  Harcourt  had 
been  successful  also  in  this.  And  now,  having, 
narrated  this  interview  in  a  manner  which  docs 
not  maVe  it  redound  vtry  mudi  to  that  j;entle- 
:aan's  credit,  I  must  add  to-  the  narrative  his 
apology,  if  even-handed  jastke -were  done 
throughout  the  wocldriiome-  apology-  <oald  be 
found  for  most  offences.  Not  thatibft-offences - 
would  thus  be-  wiped  awayjTm3T)Iack  become 
white ;  but  much  that  fa  now  very  black  would 
be  reduced  to  that  sombre,-  uninviting  shade 
of  ordinary  brown  which  is  so-custcm!^  to 
Jiumanicy.       ■"*"   ■    —  
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OoT  apology  foi  Mr.  Harcourt  kIU  by  no 
means  xoake  his  conduct  white— will  leave  it, 
perhaps,  of  &  deeper,  dingier  brown  than  thai 
which  is  quite  ordinary  among  men ;  nay,  will 
leave  it  sliU  black,  many  will  say. 

Mi.  Harcourt;  had  seen  that  which  in  hij 
Opinion  proved  that  Bertram  and  Miss  Wad- 
dir.gton  could  never  be  happy  with  each'  other. 
He  had  seen  that  which  in  his  opinion  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  neither  of  them  really 
wished  that  this  marriage  should  take  place. 
But  he  Jiad  seen  that  also  which  made  him 
believe  that  both  were  too  proud  to  ask  for  a 
release.  Under  such  ciicunutance^  would  he 
be  doing  ill  if  he  were  to  release  them  ?  Caro- 
line had  so  spoken,  spoken  even  to  him,  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  him  that  she  could^wish 
for  the  marriage.  Bertram  had  so  written  that 
it  seemed  equally  impossible  that  he  should 
wish  for  it  >  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  mad- 
ness to  allow  them  to  marry?  He  had  said  as 
much  to  Miss  Baker,  and  Miss  Baker  had 
agreed  with  him.  "  He  cannot  love  her,"  Miss 
Baker  had  said,  "  or  he  would  not  select  her 
so  £h;Unefully,  I  £m  sine  he  does  not  love 
her." 

:  But  there  was  a  man  who  did  love  her,  who 
had  fek  that  he  could  love  her  from  the  first 
moment  that  he  had  seen  her  as  an  afGanced 
bride :  be  had  not  then  courted  her  for  himself; 
Jor  then  It  was.  uianifest  that  she  both  loved 
and.  was'  loved.  But  now,  now  that  this  was 
altered,  Vds  there  good  cause  why  he  should 
not  covet  her  now  ?  Mr.  Harcourt  thought 
that  th'^e  was  no  juSdent  cause. 


UNIVERSrV"  '■ 
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And  then"this  man,  who  was  not  by  nature  a 
v«n  man,  who  had  not  made  himself  apt  at 
believing  that  young  beauties  fell  readily  in  love 
with  him,  who  had  not  spent  his  years  in 
basking  in  ladies'  smiles,  imapned  that  he  had 
some  gro-jnd  to  think  that  Miss  Waddington 
was  not  averse  to  him.  Oh,  how  she  had  looked 
when  that  part  of  Bertram's  letter  had  been 
read,  in  which  he  professed  that  he  would  not 
be  bored  by  any  love-duties  for  his  lady  I  And 
then,  this  man  had  been  kmd  to  her;  lie  had 
shown  that  such  service  would  be  no  bore  to 
him.  He  had  been  gentle-mannered  to  her; 
and  she  also,  she  had  been  gentle  to  htm : 
'"  The  wamiO  cannot  be  of  cilate'*  malting 
I  Whom,  beins  l^"!.  h"  takaf  nsakeiiiot  kintlei. 
And  Caroline  was  kind ;  at  least  so  he  thought, 
and  heaven  knows  she  was  miserable  also. 
And  thus  hopes  rose  which  should  never  have 
'  risen,  and  schemes  were  made  which,  if  not 
absolutely  bbck,  were  as  near  it  as  any  shade 
!  of  brown  may  be.  ,      ,        .        -      r 

And  then  there  was  the  feet  that  CaroUne 
was  the  granddaughter,  and  m^ht  probably  be 
the  heiress,  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  m  the 
city  of  London.  The  consideration  of  this  fact 
had  dcabtlesa  its  weight  alsoL  The  lady  would 
at  least  have  six  thousand  pounds,  might  have 
sixty  might  have  three  times  sixty.  Harcourt 
would  probably  have  found  it  inexpedient  to 
give  way  to  any  love  had  there  been  no  money 
to  gild  the  passion.  He  was  notoriously  a  man 
of  the  world ;  he  pretended  to  be  nothrog  eUe ; 
he  wonld  have  thought  that  he  had  made  himse.£ 
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.  ludicKWs  if  he:  had  mairicd  for  love  on]y. 
With  htm  it  was  a  source  of  comfort  diat  the 
lady's  pecimiaiy  advantages  allowed  him  the 
hope  that  he  might  indulge  bia  love.  So  he  did 
indidge  it.       - 

He  had  tnisted  for  awhile  that  drcumstances 
would  bieak  o£f  this  ill-assorted  match,  and  that 
then  he  could  step  in  himself  without  any  pre^ 
vious  interference  in  the  matter.  But  the  linie 
was  runniDg  too  close :  unless  sometMng  was 
done,  these  two  poor  young  creatures  would  , 
marry,  and  make  themselves  wretched  for  life. 
Benevolence  itself  required  that  he  should  take 
the  matter  in  hand.  So  he  did  take  It  in  hand, 
and  commenced  his  operations — ^not  unskilfully, 
V,  aa  we  have  seen. 

Such  is  our  apology  for  Mr.  Harcoutt.  A 
very  poor  one,  the  reader  will  say,  turning  from 
thafgentlemia  with  disgust  It  is  a  poor  one. 
Were  we  all  turned  inside  out,  as  is  done  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  novels,  some  of  us 
micht  find  some  lit-t|^  'i'^riilty  in  giving  good 
aipoiogits  for  oors^ves.  Ourjhadeof  brpwn 
would  often  be-very-tf^ST/  ." 

•  Bertram  sat  fat  awhile  silent  and  niotiouless 
at .  the  table,  and  Harconrt  seeing  his  look  of 
grie^  almost  repented  what  he  had  done;  But, 
after  all, -he  had  only  tild  the  truth.  The  letter, 
had  been  shown  to  him.  : 

"It  is  inctedihle,"  said  Bertram,  "incredible, 
incredible ! "  Bat,  nevertheless,  his  voice 
turned  plainly  enough  that  the  itatemenl  to 
him  was  not  incredible. 

'  "  I^  it  be  so,"  said  Karcourt^  who  Durposely 
misunderstccKi  him.    "I.  do  not  wisli  you  to 
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believe  me.  Let  as  leave, it'  sa  Come^  it  is 
thne  ftn-'us  to  go  back  to  town."  Bat  Bertram 
still  sat  silent,  saying  nothing. 
■  Harcourt  called  the  waiter,  and  paid  the  bilL 
He  then  told  Bertram  what  his  share  was,  and 
commenced  smoothing  the  lilk  of  his  hat  pre- 
paratory to  moving.  Bertram  took  out  his  purse, 
gave  him  the  necessary  amount  of  shillings,  and 
then  again  sat  silent  and  motionless. 

"Come,  Bertram,  there  will  be  only  one  train 
after  this,  and  you  know  what  a  crowd  there  is 
always  for  that.  Let  us  go," 
i  But  Bertram  did  not  move.  "  Harcourt,  if  you 
Vould  not  mind  it,"  he  swd,  very  gently,  ".  I 
would  rather  go  back  by  myself  to-day.  What 
you  have  said  has  put  me  out  I  shall  probably 
walk." 

"Walk  to  town!" 

"Oh,  yes  J  the  walk  witt  be  nothing :  I  shall 
like  it.  Don't  wait  for  me,  there's  a  good  fellow. 
I'll  see  you  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  before 
long.-  - 

So  Harcourt,  shrugging  hts  shoulders,  and  ex* 
pressing  some  surprise  at  this  ungular  resolve, 
put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  walked  off  by  biin> 
self,  ^Vhat  hts  inward  reflecdons  were  on  his 
i  journey  back  to  London  we  .will  not  inquire; 
jbut  inll  accompiany  ot^  other  friend  in  his 
walk.  ;  -       ,' 

Hurriedly  asit  had  been  written,  he  remem- 
bered almost  every  word  of  that  letter  from' 
Paris,  He  knew  that  it  had  been  severe,  and 
he  had  sometimes  perhaps  regretted  its  severity. 
But  he  knew  sUso  that  the  offence  had  been- 
great    What  right  had  his  a.'fiauceii  bride  to 
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speak  of  hiai  to  another  man  ?  Was  it  nrt  fit 
mat  he  should  tellher  how  great  was  this  sin? 
"iiis  id«as  on  the  matter  were  perhaps  too  strong, 
but  they  ceTtainly  are  not  peculiar.  IVe— leak- 
ing for  the  educated  male  sex  in  England — do 
not  like  to  think  that  any  one  should  tamper 
with  the  ladies  whom  we  love. 

But  nhat  was  this  to  that  v  hich  she  had  since 
done?  To  talk  of  him  had  been  bad,  but  to 
show  his  letters  I  to  show  such  a  letter  as  that  ] 
to  show  such  a  letter  to  such  a  person  I  to  moke 
such  a  confidence,  and  with  such  a  confidant!  | 
It  could  not  be  that  she  loved  him ;  it  could  co| 
be  but  that  she  must  prefer  that  othtr  man  to  ' 
him.  it 

As  be  thought  of  this,  walking  on  huniedljt  ! 
towuds '  London  on  that  soft  May  nigh^  hi^  ^i 
bosom  swelled,  but  with  anger  rather  than  witt^  -. 
aaaow.  It  muat  be  all  over  then  between  them.  > 
It  coald  cot  go  on  after  what  he  bad  now  been  (; 
told.  She  was  wililiig,  he  presumed,  to  many  ^ 
tim,  having  pledged  him  her  word  that  she;  f 
would  do  Eo ;  but  it  was  clear  that  she  did  no: ; '  | 
caie  fci  him.  He  would  not  hold  her  tO-  hen  \'' 
pledge;  not  would  he  take  to  his  bosom  one/  1; 
.who  could  have  a.  secret  understanding  with'  ': 
Aootfaer  man.  j  |' 

*'insfiSakeT,''hesaid-toluniself,  "hadtrealeiV  \- 
baa  badly;  she.  must  have  known  this;  why  had 
she  not  told  "lim?  If  it  were  so  that  Miss  Wad- 
^ington  liked  another  better  than  him,  would  i^ 
not  iiave  ^cen  Miss  Baker's  duty  to  tell  him  so  i 
It  did  not  sigidiy  howerer ;  he  had  leamt  it  In 
time-;-luckiiy,  luckily,  luckily." 

Should  hs  quairel  with  Harcourt?     Hlia' 
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mattered  it  whether  he  did  «v  no?  or  what 
mattered  it  what  part  Harcourt  took  in  the 
concern?  If  that  which  Harcourt  had  said 
were  true,  if  Caroline  had  shown  him  this  letter, 
hc'BiTUam,  could  never  forgive  that!  If  so, 
they  must  put !  And  then,  if  he  did  not  possess 
her,  what  matti^ed  who  did  ?  .  Nay,  if  she  loved 
Harcourt  why  should  he  prevent  tiieir  coming 
together?  But  of  this  he  would  make  himself 
fully  satisfied ;  be  would  know  whether  the  letter 
had  tnily  been  shown.  Harcourt  was  a  barrister; 
and  in  Bertram's  estimation  a  ^barrister's  word 
was  not  always  to  be  taken  implicitly!      '  " 

So  he  still  walked  cq.  But  what  should  he 
first  do?  how  should  he  act  at  once  ?  Andthen 
it  occurred  to  him  tha^  according  to  the  ideas 
.generaUy  prevalent  in  the  world  on  such 
matters,  he  would  not  be  held  to  be  justified  in 
repudiating  his  betrothed  merely  because  she  ■ 
had  shown  a  letter  of  his  to  another  genUemon. 
He  felt  in  his  own  mind  that  the  cause  was 
quite  EufBcient;  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
such  an  act  disclosed  was  clearly  not  that  of  a 
loving,  trusdng  wife.  But  others  might  think 
differently;  perhaps  Miss  Baker  might  do  lo; 
or  perhaps  Miss  Waddington. 

But  then  it  was  not  possible  that  shc'could 
e^-cr  wish  to  marry  him  after  having  taken  such 
a  course  as  that  Had  he  not  indeed  ample 
cause  to  thinlc  thai  she  did  not  wish  to  marry 
him?  She  had  put  it  off  to  the  last  possible  - 
moment.  She  had  yielded  nothiag  to  his  urgent 
icqoest  .In  all  hei  intercourse  with  him  she 
had  been  cold  and  -unbending.  She  had  had 
her  moments  of  confidence,  but  th^  iv-eie  cot 
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with  him;  the^  were  with  one  whoin'perhaps 
■he  Uked  better,  "There  was  iKTjeaiousy-inthB, 
notjealousrofthe-usuallcind.    Hii  self-respect 
had  been  injured,  and  he  could  not  endure  that; 
He  hardly  now  wished  that  she  should  love  himi 
■  -But.he  would  go  to  Littlebath  at  once  and 
ask  her  the  question.     He  would  ask  her"  aH 
those  questions  which  were  now  burning  inside 
his  heart.    She  did  not  like  severe  letters,  and 
he  would  write  no  more  such  to  her.     Whai 
further  communication  might  of  necessity  tak 
place  between  them  should  be  by  word  of  moutl 
So  he  resolved  to  go  down  to  Littlebath  on  th 
morrow.  .... 

•  And  then  he  reached  his  chambers,  wear 
and  sad  at  heart  But  he  was  no  longer  angr] 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that  h 
was  absolutely  the  reverse  of  angry.  He  knel 
down  and  prayed  that  she  might  be  happy.  Hi 
■wore  that  he  wwjld  do  anything  to  make  hei 
io.  But  that  anythmg  was  hot  to  include  aii\ 
chance  of  a  maniage  with  himself. 


.     ,     CHAPTER  XX     ■    : 

;.".  "  "'"JUNO     '  — 

,  lit  spite  of  his  philosophy  and  his  prayers, 
Bertram  went  to  bed  cot  in  a  very  happy  stat< 
of  mind.  He  was  a  man  essentially  of  a  warm 
and  lovmg  heart.  He  was  eaigeant,  and  perhapi 
even  eeltish  m  his  love;  Most  men  are  so.  But 
he  cid  love,  had  loved ;  and  havmg  made  up  his 


mind  to  part  from  that  which  he  had  loved  he 
could  not  be  happy.  He  had  ofien  lain  awiie, 
thinking  of  her  faults  to  him;  butjiow  he  to 
thaking  of  his  faults  lo  her.  It  ™  a  piiy  he 
said  to  himself,  that  their  marriage  should  h'ai-e 
been  so  delayed ;  she  had  acted  foolishly  in  that, 
certainly;  had  not  known  hhn,  had  not  under- 
stood his  character,  or  appreciated  his  alTection  • 

H,''f°f.fw°i°''i''?  ?'«'"  '■"=  ''°™  '""IKf' 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  stem,  almost  savace 
to  her ;  that  he  had  resented  her  refusal  to  nmnv 
him  at  once  too  violently ;  he  threw  heavy  blami 
6n  himself.  But  through  all  this,  he  still  felt 
that  they  could  not  now  marry.  .Was  it  not 
Bear  to  him  that  Caroline  would  be  delighted 
(o  escape  from  her  engagement  if  the  way  to  do 
BO  were  opened  to  her  ?  . 

_  He  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his  plans. 
.By  an  early  tram  on  the  foUowing  day  he  w-nt 
down  to  Littlebath,  and  at  one!  .»t  to  hb 
father's  lodgings.  For  Sir  Lionel,  hi  order  that  he 
might  he  near  his-dear  daughter,  was  stiU  livina 
in  LitUebath.  "  He  had  entered  the  secondrc? 
■  lighter  fast  set,  played  a  good  deal  at  caiis 
might  constantly  be  seen  walking  up  jmd  dowi! 
:he  assembly-rooms,  and  did  somethmg.  in  horse: 

George  6tst  went  to  his  lather's  lodgmgs  and 

Jtllebath  do  not  generally  get  up  eady,  and 
«r  Lionel  prafessed  that  he  bad  not  htelv  been 
Jtogether  well.    Littlebath  was  (earMli,  fcar. 

S  "S "•  1  "  "H  °"  ^'^-'i  ""i  !■«  »"  still 
tobligcd  to  keep  a  fire.  He  was  in  a  very  tfood 
humour  however  with  his  son,  for  the  peniKi  of 

I 
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the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds'  loan  was  not 
long  passed  hy.  Gratitude  for  that  had  not  yet 
given  way  to  desire  for  more; 

"Oh,  George  I  is  that  you?  I  am  dciighted 
to  see  you.  Going  up  to  the  tcirace,  I  suppose  ? 
I  was  with  Caroline  for  a  few  minutes  last 
night,  and  I  never  saw  her  looking  better — 
never."  ,  _  i 

.  George  answered  by  asking  his  father  where 
he  meant  to  dine.  Sir  Lionel  was  going  to  din$ 
out  He  usually  did  dine  out.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  hare  a  knack  of  getting  a 
succession  of  gratis  dinners;  and  it  must  b^ 
confessed  in  his  favour — and  the  admission  wai 
generally  made  in  the  dining-out  world, — tha^ 
Sir  Lionel  was  worth  his  dinner.  I 

"Then  I  sh&ll  probably  return  this  evening^ 
but  I  will  see  you  before  I  go."  | 

Sir  Lionel  ssked  why  he  would  not  dine  as 
usual  in  Montpellier  Terrace  ;  but  on  this 
subject  George  at  present  gave  him  no  answer^ 
He  merely  said  that  he  thought  it  veiy  im-J 
probable  tiiat  he  should  do  so,  and  then  wenti 
away  to  his  work.  It  was  hard  work  that  hei 
had  to  dp,  and  he  thoroughly  wished  that  ii 
.  «asoi-er. 

He.did  cot  however  allow  himself  a  momen 
to  pause.  On  the  contrary,  he  walked  so  quick 
that  when  he  found  bimselT  in  Miss  Bakei' 
drawing- ro<m,  he  was  almoEt  out  of  breath 
aad  partly  from  that  cause,  atd  partly  from  hf 
agitation,  was  unable  to  speak  to  that  lady  ii 
his  usual  unruffled  manner. 

,  "Ah,  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Baker?  I'm  ver 
gkd  to  see  ycu,    IJiave  run  down  to-dsy  in  : 
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■;greal  hurry,  and  I  am  veiy  anxious  to  see 

^Caroline.     Is  she  out  ?  " 

I    Miss  Baker  explained  that  she  was  not  out: 

bnd  would  be  down  very  shortly. 

1    "I'm  glad  she's  not   away,  for  I  am  very 

bnxious  to  see  her — very." 

I    Miss  Baker,  with  her  voice  also  in  a  tremble, 

asked  if  anything  was  the  matter. 
"No;  nothing  Ihe  matter.    But  the  truth  is, 

I'm  tired  of  this.  Miss  Baker,  and  I  want  to 

settle  it.    I  don't  know  how  she  may  bear  it. 

but  it  has  half  killed  me." 
Miss  Baker  looked  at  him  almost  aghast,  for 

his  manner  was   energetic  and  almost    wilA 

Only  that  he  so  frequently  was  wild,  she  would 

have  feared  that  somcthng  dreadfiil  was  about 

to  happen.     She  had  not,  however,  time  to  say 

anything  fiirther,  for  Carolina  step  was  heard  , 

on  the  stairs. 

"  Could  you  let  us  be  alone  for  tea  minutes," 
said  George.  "  But  I  feel  the  shame  of  turning  . 
you  out  of  your  own  drawing-room.  '  Perhaps 

Carotine  will  not  inicd  coming  down  with  me 
into  the  parlour," 

ButMiss  BakerofcoursewaiTedtluiobjection, 
and  as  she  retreated,  the  two  ladies  met  just 
at  the  drawing-room  door.  Gaioline  was  about 
to  speak,  but  was  stopped  by  the  expression  on 
)ier  aunt's  face.  Ladies  have  Iit&  ways  of 
talking  to  each  other,  with  notfa  and  becks  and 
Wreathed  smiles,  which  are  qntce  beyond  the 
reach  of  men ;  and  in  this  langnage  aunt  Mary 
did  Siy  something  as  she  paaed  which  gai-e 
her  niece  to  understand  that  the  comicg  inter- 
view would  not  consist  merely  of  the  delights  _ 
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which  are  common  among  lorers.  Caroline, 
therefore^  as  the  entered  ue  room  composed 
her  face  for  solemn  things,  and  walked  slowly, 
and  not  without  some  dignity  in  her  mien,  into 
the  presence  of  him  who  was  to  be  her  lord  and 
master. 

"We  hardly  expected  you,  George,"  she  said. 

His  father  had  been  righL  She  was  looking 
well,  very  veil.  Her  figure  was  perhaps  not 
quite  so  full,  nor  the  colour  in  her  cheek  quite 
to  high  as  when  he  had  first  seen  her  in^ 
Jerusalem;  but,  otherwise,  she  had  never  seemedj 
to  him  more  lovely.  The  little  effort  she  hadi 
made  to  collect  herself  to  assume  a  certain 
majesty  in  her  gait,  was  becoming  to  her.  '  Sa 
also  was  her  plain  morning  dress,  and  thd 
simple  braid  in  which  her  hair  was  collectedJ 
It  might  certainly  be  boasted  of  Miss  WaddiogJ 
ton  that  she  wis  a  beauty  of  the  morning  rather; 
than  of  the  night ;  that  her  complexion  was  . 
fitted  for  the  sun  rather  than  for  gaslight.  \  f 

■  He  was  going  to  give  up  all  this!  And  why?"  ' 
That  which  he  saw  before  him,  that  which  he 
had  so  cften  brought  himself  to  believe,  that 
which  at  this  moment  be  actually  did  believe 
to  be  as  perfect  a  form  of  feminine  beauty  as 
inigbt  be  fonud  by  any  search  is  England,  was 
as  yet  liis  own.  And  he  might  keep  it  as  bis 
own.  He  kr.ew,  or  thought  he  knew  enough  of 
her  to  be  sere  thit,  let  her  feelings  be  what 
they  might,  she  ■would  not  condescend  to  breal: 
her  word  to  him.  Doubtless,  she  would  mair) 
him ;  and  that  in  but  a  few  months  hence  if  only 
he  would  marn-  her !  Beauti^l  as  she  was,  much 
Bs  she  vjs  !:i3  own,  mach.  as  he  still  loved  her, 
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',  he  had  come  there  to  reie£t-her  I  AU  this 
flashed  through  his  mills'  in  a~  moment.  He 
lost  no  time  in  idle  thoughtsi 

"Caroline,"  he  said,  stretching  out  his  hand 
to  her — usually  when  he  met  her  after  any 
absence  he  had  used  his  hand  to  draw  her 
nearer  to  htm  with  more  warmth  than  his 
present  ordinary  greeting  showed — "Caroline, 
I  have  come  down  to  have  tome  talk  with 
you.  There  is  that  betH-een  as  which  should 
be  settled." 

"  Well,  what  is  it?  "  she  said, with  the  slightest 
pos^ble  smile. 

"  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  SRy  any  word  to 

'show  that  I  am  angiy " 

I  "  But  aie  you  angry^  George  ?  If  so,  had 
yon  not  belter  show  it?  Concealment  will 
never  sit  well  on  you." 

"I  hope  not;  nor  will  I  conceal  anything 
willingly.  It  is  because  I  so  greatly  dislike 
conceahnent  that  I  am  here." 

"  You  could  not  conceal  anything  if  you  tried, 
Ge(»ge.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  say  that  you. 
will  not  show  that  you  are  angry.  You  are 
angiy,  and  you  do  show  iL  What  is  ft?  I 
hope  my  present  sin  is  not  a  very  grievous 
one.  By  your  banishing  jwor  aunt  out  of 
the  drawing-room,  I  fear  it  mtist  be  rather 
bad." 

"  I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Harcoiirt  last  night, 
and  it  escaped  him  in  conversation  that  yon  ' 
had  shows  to  htm  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
j'ou  bom   Paris.    Was  it  so,  Caroline?     Did 
y^u  show  hira  that  very  letter  ?  " 

Certainly,  no  indifferent  listener  would  have 
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said  that  there  was  any  tone  of  anger  io  Ber- 
tram'i  voice ;  and  yet  there  was  that  in  it  which 
aude  Miss  Waddington  feel  that  the  room  was 
swimmiDg  round  and  round  her.    She  turned 
mby  red  up  to  her  hair.    Bertram  had  never 
before  seen  her  blush  like  that;  for  he  had 
never  before  seen  her  covered  by  shame.    Oh  I 
how  she  had  rep^nted-rirSTvihg  thafletter  I  How 
her  soul  had  grieved*- over' it  from   the  very 
moment  that  it  had  passed  out  of  her  hand  I 
She  had  done  so  in  the  bfltnesipf  Jher  passion. 
He  had  written  to  her  sharp  stinging  words 
which  had  maddened  her.     Up  to  that  moment 
she  had  never  known  how  sharp,  how  stinging,     , 
how  bitter  words  might  be.     The  world  had    ; 
hitherto  been  so  -soft  to.  her  1    She  was  there   ■' 
told.that  she  waa  unfemjnj[j£,.^nladylike  1    And  ' ' 
then,  he  that  was  sittmg  1^  her  was  so  smooth,  1  • 
so  sympathizmg,  so  anxious  to  please  her  I     In  !  } 
her  anger  and  her  sympathy  she  had  shown  it ;  |  j 
and  from  that  day  to  this  she  had  repented  in ''  I 
the  roughness  of  sackcloth  and  the  bitterness '/' 
of  ashes.     It  was  possible  that  Caroline  Wad-  I 
dington  should  so  sin  against  a  woman's  sense  / : 
of  propriety;  that,  alas!  hiWl  been  proved;  but 
it  was  impossible  that  she  should  so  sin  and 
not  know  that  she  had  sinned,  not  feel  the 

shame  of  it.  " 

§ie  did  stand  before  him  red  with  shame; 
but  at  the  first  moment  she  made  no  answer. 
It  was  in  her  heart  to  kneel  at  his  feet,  to  kneel 
in  the  spffit  if  not  in  die  bod>^-and  ask  his 
pardcn;  but  bitherto  she  had  asked  pardon  of 
no  human  bemg.  There.  irasM  clOTt~ui  the 
doing  of  it  whirirshe  could  not  at  once  get 
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over.  Had  his  eyes  looked  tenderly  on  her  for 
a  moment  had  one  soft  tone  &llen  fram  his  lip^ 
she  would  have  done  it.  Down  ihc  would  have 
gone  and  implored  his  pardon.  And  viho  that 
he  had  once  loved  had  ever  asked  aught  in 
vain  from  George  Bertram?  Ah,  that  she  had 
done  sol  How  well  they  might  have  loved 
each  other  1    What  joy  there  might  hare  been  I 

But  there  was  nothing  tender  in  his  eye,  no 
tender  tone  softened  the  words  which  fell  from 
his  mouth. 

"  What  t "  he  said,  and  in  spite  of  his 
promise,  his  voice  had  never  before  sonoded  so 
stem — "what!  show  that  letter  to  another 
man;  show  that  letter  to  Ur.  HarcourM— Is 
that  true,  Caroline?  " 

A  child  asks  pardon  from  his  mother  because 
he  is  scolded.  He  wishes  to  avert  her  wrath  in 
order  that  he  may  escape  pnnishment  So  also 
may  a  servant  of  his  master,  or  an  inferior  of 
his  superior.  But  when  one  equal  asks  pardon 
of  another,  it  is  because  he  adcnowledges  and 
regrets  the  injury  he  has  dose.  Such  acknow- 
ledgmea^  such  regret  vriH  seldom  be  produced 
by  ft  stern  face  and  a  harsh,  voices  Caiqline, 
as  she  looked  at  him  and  listened  to  him,  did 
not  go  down  on  her  knees — not  even  mentally. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  she  remembered  her 
dignity,  and  wretched  as  she  was  at  heart,  she 
continued  to  seat  herself  vithoitt  betraying  her 
misery.  . 

"Is  that  true,  Caroline?  I  will  beliere  the 
charge  against  JX)U  from  no  other  lips  than  ;our 
own." 

"  Yes,  George ;  it  is  tice.    I  did  sbow  your 
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ktter  to  Mr.  Harcourt."  So  stem  had  he  becD 
in  his  htta'mg  that  she  could  not  condescend 
even  to  a  word  of  apology. 

He  had  hitherto  remained  standing ;  but  on 
bearing  this  he  flung  htmself  into  a  chair  and 
buried  bis  face  in  his  hands.  Even  then  sh^ 
might  have  been  softened,  and  he  might  have 
relented,  and  oil  might  have  been  well  I 

"1  was  very  unhappy,  George,"  she  said; 
"that  letter  had  made  me  very  unhappy,  and  I 
hatdly  knew  where  to  turn  for  relief." 

"  What  I "  he  said,  jumping  up  and  flashmg 
before  her  in  a  storm  of  passion  to  which  his 
foimer  sternness  had  been  as  nothing — "  what  I 
my  letter  made  you  so  unhappy  that  you  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Mr.  Harcourt  for  relief  I  You 
appealed  for  sympathy  from  mtTto  him  I  from 
me  who'am — no,  who  was,  your  affianced  hus- 
band 1  ■  Had  you  no  idea  of  the  sort  of  bond 
that  existed  between  you  and  me?  Did  you 
not  know  that  there  were  matters  in  which  you 
could  not  loot  for  sympathy  to  such  as  him 
without  being  false,  nay,  almost  worse  than 
feise?  Have  you  ever  thought  what  it  is  to  be 
the  one  loved  object  of  a  man's- heart,  and  to 
have  accepted  that  love? "  She  had  been  on 
the  point  of  interrqMisg  hiro,  but  the  softness 
of  these  last  words  intenupted  her  for  a 
momenr. 

"  Si:ch  2  letter  as  that !  Do  you  remember 
that  letter,  Caroline  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it;  remember  it  too  well  j 
I  would  ror  l;ee?  it  I  would  not  feel  that 
such  words  froa  you  were  ever  by  me." 

"Yoo  mean  that  it  was  harsh  ?"        ,- 
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I       "It  wascrueL" 

I  "Harsh  orcnjel,  or  what  ;jrau  will — I  shall 
rot  now  stop  to  defend  it — ^it  was  one  which 
from  the  very  nature  of  it  should  have  been 
sacred  between  us.  It  was  written  to  you  as 
to  on;  to  whom  I  hid  a  right  to  write  as  my  ., 
future  wife." 
!  "  No  one  could  have  a  right  to  write  such  a 
:  letter  as  that." 

"la  it,  I  jcrticular'iv  begged  that  Mr.  Ilar- 
couit  might  not  be  made  an  arbiter  befffEen'uJs. 
I  made  a  special  rcqutit  tiiat  to  tiim,  at  least, 
yon  would  not  talk  of  what  causes  of  trouble 
there  might  be  between  ns ;  and  yet  you 
selected  turn  as  your  confidant,  read  it  with  him, 
pored  over  wi:a  him  the  words  wiiich  had 
come  hot  froai  my  heai^  discussed  with  hira  my 

love — my — ^my — my Bah  I  I  caruiot  endure 

it ;  had  not  you  yourself  told  mc  so,  Z  could 
not  have  believed  it" 

"  George  '. " 

"Good  God!  that  yoa  should  talte  my 
letters  and  read  them  over  with  bim  I  Why, 
Caroline,  it  admits  but  one  solution;, there  w  . 
but  one  reading  to  the  riddle ;  •  ask  all  the 
world."      ■      ' 

"We  sent  for  bim  as  your  friend," 

*'Yes,  and  seem  to  have  sooit  used  him 
as  your  own,  I  have  no  friend  to  whom  I 
allow  the  privilege  of  going  betwewi  me  and 
my  own  her-rt's  love.  Yea,  yon  were  my  onn 
heart's  love.  I  have  to  get  over  that  complaint 
now  as  best  I  may." 

"  I  may  consider  then  Hal  all  is  oyer  between 
111"  /.  "■   ,  / 
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"Ves;  theT&  You  have  back  your  hand. 
It  is  again  your  own  to  dispose  or  to  whom 
you  wll.  Let  you  have  what  confidences  you 
will,  they  will  no  longer  ioiply   "    •    -'  ■ 


"TheD,  sir,  if  such  be  the  case,  I  thinlc  yoo 
may  cease  to  scold  me  with  such  violence,"         | 

"  I  have  long  felt  that  I  ought  to  give  yoo  I 
this  release ;  for  I  have  knowa  that  you  have  [ 
not  thoroughly  loved  me."        "~ I 

Miss  WaddiogtoQ  was  too  proud,  too  con-j 
sdous  of  the  necessity  to  maintain  her  pride  at ! 
the  present  moment  to  contradict  this.  But,  | 
nevertheless,  in  her  heart  she  felt  that  she  did  j 
love  him,  that  she  would  fain  not  give  him  up,  J 
that,  in  spite  of  his  anger,  his  bitter  nuliDgj 
anger,  she  would  keep  him  close  to  hei  if  she  \ 
only  could  do  so.  But  now  that  he  spoke  of  i 
giving  her  up,  she  coutd  not  spc<ik  passionately  : 
of  her  love — she  who  had  never  yet  shown  any  ' 
passion  in  her  speech  to  him.  ■ 

"  It  has  grown  on  me  from  day  to  day ;  and  I  ' 
have  been  like  a  child  in  clinging  to  a  hope 
when  I  should  have  known  that  there  was  no  .- 
hope.  -  I    should    ha/e    known  it  when  you 
defstred  our  marriage  for  three  yeara." 

"  Two  years,  George." 

"Had  it  been  two  years,  we  should  now 
have  been  ;narried.  I  should  have  known  it 
when  I  learned  that  yon  and  he  were  in  such 
close  indmacy  in  London.  But  ncr — I  know 
it  now.     Now  at  least-it  is  all  over." 

'•  I  can  OE!y  be  scrrj-  that  you  have  so  long 
had  so  much  trouble  in  the  matter."' 

"Troujie — trouble!  '  Etit    I  will   not  make 
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1  a  foo!  of  myself.    I  believe  at  any  rate  that  you 
I  understand  me," 

"Oh I  perfectly,  Mr,  Bertram," 
I  But  she  did  not  understand  him ;  nor  perhaps 
was  it  very  likely  that  she  should  understand 
him.  \Vhat  he  had  meant  her  to  understand 
was  this :  that  in  giving  her  up  he  was  sacri- 
1  ficing  only  himself,  and  not  her ;  that  he  did  to 
in  the  conviction  that  she  did  a<k  care  for  him; 
and  that  he  did  so  on  this  account,  strong  as 
his  own  love  still  was,  in  spite  of  all  her 
offences.  This  was  what  he  intended  her  to 
understand ; — but  she  did  not  understand  the 
half  of  it. 

"  And  I  may  now  go?  "  said  ahe,  rising  from 
her  chair.  The  blush  of  shame  was  over,  and 
mild  as  her  words  sounded,  she  again  looked 
the  Juna     "And  I  may  now  go?  "  ■ 

"Now  go  1  yes;  I  suppose  sa  That  is,  I 
may  go.  That  is  what  you  mean.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  had  better  go,"  Not  araoment  since 
he  was  toweriag  with  passion,  and  his  voice,  if 
not  lond,  had  been  masterful,  determined,  and 
imperious.  Now  it  was  low  and  gentle -eoaugh. 
Eveii  now,  could  she  have  been  tender  to  him, 
he  would  have  relented.  But  she  could  not  be 
tender.  It  was  hfr  rrnfnttirm  to  hc^  Juno. 
Though  she  knew  that  when  he  was  gon&  from 
her  her  heart  would  be  breaking,  she  would  not 
:bTing  herself  down  to  use  a  woman's  softness^ 
iShe  could  not  say  that  she  bad  been  wrong, 
jwrong  because  distracted  by  her  miseiy,  wrong 
jbecause  he  was  away  from  her,  wrong  because 
jdisturbed  in  her  spirits  by  the  depth  of  the  love 
pie  felt  for  bimj  she  could  not  orafess  this,  and 
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-'  then,  taliing-lus  hand,  promise  him  that  if  he 
^  would  rcm»n  close  to  her  she  would  not  so  sin 
^  again.  Ah  !  if  she  could  have  done  this,  in  one 
■;  moment  her  head  would  have  heen  on  his 
^shoulder  and  his  aim  round  her  waist ;  and  in 
i  twenty  minutes  more  Miss  Bakei  would  have 
'  been  informed,  sitting  as  she  now  was  up  in 
her  bedroom,  that  the  wedding-day  had  been 
fixed. 

But  very  differeQt  news  Miss  Baker  had  to 
hear.  Had  things  turned  out  so,  Miss  Wad- 
dington  would  liave  been  a  woman  and  not  a 
goddess.  No;  great  as  was  the  coming  penalty, 
she  could  not  do  that.  She  had  been  railed  at 
aod  scolded  as  nerer  goddess  was  scolded  before. 
Whatever  she  threw  away,  it  behoved  her  toj 
maint:un  her  dignity.  She  would  not  bend  to 
a  storm  that  had  come  blustering  over  her  so 
nncouHeousty. 

■  Bertram-  had  now  risen  to  go.  '  "  It  would  be' 
useless  for  me  to  trouble  your  aunt,"  he  said. 
"  Tell  her  from  me  tliat  I  would  not  have  gone 
without  seeing  her  had  I  not  wished  to  spare 
her  pain.    Go-Dd-bye,  Caroline,  and  may  God 

,  bless  yOTi ; "  end,  so  saying,  he  put  out  his  band 
lober.      -     • 

■  "Good-bye,  Jlr.  Bertram."  She  would  have 
said  ■  somethmg  more,  but  she  feared  to  trust 
herself  with  any  word  tliat  might  have  any 
sound  of  tenderness.  She  took  hij  hand,  how-' 
ever,  and  retnmed  the  pr<;ssjre  whit,h  he  gave  :t. 

r  Sbe  looked  itiio  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  they 
were  foil  c:  tears  j  but  still  she  did  not  speak. 
Oh,  Caroline  Waddingtoo,  Caroline  Wadding- 
toal  if  it  had  but  been  given  thee  to  koowy 
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even  then,  b«w  much  of  womanhood  there  was 
in  thy  bosom,  of  warm  womanhood,  how  little 
of  goddess-ship,  of  cold  goddess-ship,  it  might 
still  have  been  well  with  thee !  But  thou  didst 
not  know.  Thou  hadst  gotten  there  at  any 
rate  thy  }uno's  pedestal ;  and  having  that,  nee<^ 
was  that  thou  shouldst  stand  on  it. 

"  God  bless  yovi,  Caroline ;  good-bye,"  he 
repeated  again,  aad  turned  to  the  door. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  question  before  you 
go,"  she  sud,  as  his  hand  was  on  the  handle  of 
the  lock ;  and  she  spoke  m  a  voice  that  was 
almost  goddess-Hke  ;  that  hliraiy  betrayed,  but 
yet  tjiat  did  betray,  the  human_effort.  Bertram 
paused,  and  again  turned  to  her. 

''In  your  accusation  against  me  just  now " 

"  I  made  co  accusation,  Caroline." 

"You  not  only  made  it,  Mr.  Bertram,  but  I 
pleaded  guilty  to  it.  But  in  making  it  you 
mentioned  \fr  T^arrr^OT^s  name.  While  you 
were  absent  in  Paris,  IdidTSIElnth  that  gentle- 
man on  oui  private  affairs,  yours  and  mine.  I 
hope  I  am  beheved  to  have  done  so  because 
I  regarded  Mr.  Harcourt  as  your  friend?'' 

Bertram,  did  not  . understand  her,  and  he 
showed  that  he  did  not  hy  his  look. 

"  It  is  dif£^lt  for  me  to  explain  myself" — 
and  now  she  blushed  sightly — very  slightly. 
"What  I  mean  is  this;  I  wish  to  be  acc^uitted 
by  you  of  having  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Harcourt 
on  my  oWn  account — from  any  partiality  of  my  1 
own."  She  almost  rose  in  height  as  she  stood  ' 
there  before  him,  uttering  thew  words  in  all  her 
cold  but  beaiitiftd  dignity.  Whatever  her  sins 
might  have  been,  he  should  not  accuse  her  of 
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haviDg  dallied  with  another  while  her  word  and 
her  troth  had  been  his.  She  bad  been  wrone. 
She  could  not  deny  that  he  had  Justice  on  his 
side — stern,  harsh,  bare  justice — ^whenTTiTtaTne 
theie  to  her  and  fluDg  back  her  love  and 
promises  into  her  teeth.  He  had  the  right  to 
do  so,  and  she  would  not  complain.  But  he 
should  not  leave  her  till  he  had  acquitted  her 
of  the  vile,  missish  crime  of  Birting  Ti-ith  another 
because  he  iwas  absent.  Seeing  that  he  still 
hardly  understood  her,  she  made  her  speech 
yet  pUiner. 

"  At  the  risk  of  being  told  again  that  I  am 
unfenuaine,  I  must  explain  myself.  Do  you 
charge  me  with  having  allowed  Mr.  Harcouit 
to  Epeatc  to  me  as  a  lover  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  make  no  such  charge.  Now,  I  have 
no  right  to  make  any  charge  on  such  a  matter." 

"No;  should  Mr.  Harcourt  be  tny  lover 
now,  lha^  is  my  .ifr^ir_^aiid"h"iS7Tiotyours.  But 
had  he  been  so  then — Vou  owe  it  to  me  to  say 
whether  among  other  sins,  that  sin  also  is 
charged  against  me  ?  " 

"I  have  charged  and  do  charge  nothing 
against  you,  but  tbis-^that  yon  have  ceased  to 
love  me.  And~lhat  cKarge  will  be  made  no- 
where but  ia  my  own  breast.  I  am  not  a 
jealous  msn,  as  I  thirk  you  might  know.  What 
I  have  said  to  you  here  to-day  has  not  come  of 
suspicion.  I  have  thought  no  ill  against  you, 
and  beh«-ved  no  ill  against  you  beyond  that 
which  you  have  yourself  acknowledged.  I  find 
that  yoa  have  ce^ed  to  love  me,  and  finding 
that*  I  am  icdifTerent  to  whom  your  love  may 
be  given."    And  50  saying,  he  opened  the  daw 
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and  went  out;  nor  did  he  ever  again  see  Miss 

Waddington  at  Littlebath. 

Some  few  minutes  after  he  had  left  the  room, 

t  Miss  Baker  entered  it.    She   had  heard  the 

'  sound  of  ^e  front   door,  and  having  made 

i  inquiry  of  the  servant,  bad  learned  that  theii 

'  \-isitor  had  gone.    Then  she  descended  to  her 

.  otkn  drawing-room,  and  found  Caroline  sitting 

upright  at  the  table,  as  though  in  grief  the 

despised   the  adventitious  aid    and  eveij-'day 

solace  of  a  scfa.    There  was  no  tear  in  hef  eye, 

none  as  yet ;  but  it  required  no  tears  to  teU 

her  aunt  that  all  was  not  well.    Judging  by  the 

face  she  looked  at,  aunt  Mary  was  inclined  to 

say  that  all  was  as  little  well  ai  might  be. 

There  was  still  to  be  seen  there  the  bean^, 
and  the  dignity,  and  still  even  in  pait  the  com- 
posure  of  a  Juno ;  but  it  was  such  composaie 
as  Juno  might  have  shown  while  she  devoted  to 
a  third  destraction  the  walls  of  a  thricc-built  ' 
Troy;  of  Jtmo  in,grief,  in  Jealousy,  almost  in 
despair;  but  of  Jiino~sGlL  mindful  of  her 
pedestal,  still  rcnembering  that  there  she  stood 
a  mark  for  the  admiration  of  gods  and  men. 
How  long  shall  this  Juno  mood  serve  to  stistain 
her?    Ah  I  how  long?    : 

"Has  he  gone?'   said  Miss  Baker,  as  she 
looked  at  her  niece. 

"  Yes,  aunt,  he  has  gone:* 
"  When  wiU  he  return  ?  " 
"HewiU  not  return,  aunt    He  will  not  come 
'  any  more ;  it  is  all  over  at  last" 

Miss  Baker  stood  for  a  moment  tremblli^, 
I  and  then  threw  herself  upon  a  seat '  She  had 
I  at  least  hjid  no  celestial  gift  by  which  she  could 
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««pix>se  6srsel£     "Oh,   Caroline!"    she  ex- 
claimed. ■: 

1    "Yes,  aunt  Mary;  it  is  all  over  now." 
'  •' Yon  mean  that  you  have  quarrelled?"  satd 
She,  remembermg  to  her  comfort,  that  there 
was  some  old  proverb  about  The~quarTc!3- of 
lowrs.     Miss  Baker  had  great  faith  in  proverbs, 
'  The  reader  may  find  it  hard  to  folloiv  Miss 
Baker's  mmd  on  the  subject  of  this  engage menL 
aime  time  smce  she  was  giving  advice  that  it 
should  be  broken  oif,  and  now  she  was  au 
^ifes_^oir  because  that  result  had  been  reached, 
bhe  had  one  of  those  minds  that  are  prone  to 
veering,  and  which  show  by  the  way  they  turn 
not  any  voUlion  of  tlieir  own,  but  the  direction 
of  some  external  wind,  some  Ktemal  volition.  , 
Nor  .can  one  be  angry  with,  or  despise  Miss  I 
teker  for  this  weathercocV  aptitude.    She  was 
the  least  seJfish   of  human  beings,  the  least 
opmionative,  the  most  good-natared."   She  had 
had  her  hot  fits  and  her  cold  fits  with  regard  to 
Bertram ;  but  her  hot  fits  and  her  cold  had  all 
been  hot  or  cold  with  reference  to  what  she 
conceived  to  be  her  niece's  chances  of  happiness. 
Latteny,  s^ie  had  fandetj  that  Caroline  did  love 
iJertraa  Mo  well  to  give  him  up;  and  circum-' 
Mances  had  led  her  to  belie7e  more  stronsh- 
aora  ever  thai  old  Mr.   Errtram  wished   the 
fflunage,  and  that  the  two  together,  if  mamed. 
would  certainly  inherit  his  wealth.    So  Utterly 
dmng-  tn-  last  month  or  so,  Miss  Baker  had 
blown  very  hot. " 

"No,  thert  has  been  no  quarrel,"  said  Caro- 
line, wrth  forced  traxquillity  of  Toice  and 
manner.    "No  snch  qusCTel  as  yoa  mean.    Do 
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not  deceive  yottisel^  dear  aoot;  it  is  over  now, 
over  for  ever," 

"  For  ever,  Carolme  1 " 

"Yes,  for  ever.  That  has  been  said  which 
can  nn-er  be  unsaid.  Do  not  griev«  abont  it " — 
aunt  Mary  «*as  now  in  tears — "  it  is  better  so ; 
I  am  sure  it  is  better.  We  should  not  have 
made  each  other  happy." 

"But  three  years,  Caroline;  three  years!" 
said  aunt  Mary  through  her  tears,  thinking  of 
the  time  that  bad  been  so  sadly  lost.  Aunt 
Mary  was  widely  awake  to  the  &ct  that  three 
years  was  a  long  period  in  a  girl's  life,  and  that 
to  have  passed  three  years  as  the  betrothed  of 
one  man  and  then  to  leave  him  was  injurious 
to  the  matrimonial  prospects  of  a  young  lady. 
Miss  Baker  was  full  of  these  little  mundane 
considerations ;  btit  then  they  were  never  exer- 
cised, never  had  been  exercised,  on  her  own 
behalf. 

"Yes,  three  years!"  and  Caroline  smiled, 
even  thiough  her  grief.  "It  cannot  be  helped, 
aunt.  And  the  rest  of  it ;  neither  can  that  be 
helped.    Tbret-yeais!  sav  thirty,  aunt"    .    . 

Miss  Baker  looked  at  her, n^  quite. under- 
standing.    "  And  must  it  be  lO  ? "  ^id  she. 

"  Must  I  oh,  yes,  indeed  it  must  It  inust 
now,  must — must — muit." 

Then  they  botb  sat  silent  for  awhile.  Miss 
Ba^er  was  longing  to  know  the  cause  of  this  - 
sudden  dismpdon,  but  she  hesitated  at  first  ta 
inquire.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  borne  that 
the  maUei  should  be  allowed  to  remain  alto- 
gether undiscuifed. 

"But  what  is  it  he  haB/«i4{ |l^si^ ^  last 
.  ■       ,  III  zed  by'V 
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asked.  Caroline  Bad  never  told  her  aunt  that 
that  letter  had  been  shown  to  Mr.  Harcourt, 
and  had  no  intention  of  telling  her  so  now. 

"  I  could  not  tell  you,  aunt,  all  that  passed. 
It  was  not  what  he  said  more  than  what  I  said. 
At  least— no ;  that  ii  not  true.  It  did  arise 
ftpm  what  he  said ;  but  I  would  not  answer 
bim  as  he  would  have  me :  and  so  we  agreed  Xo 
part." 

"He  wished  to  have  the  marriage  at  once  ?" 
"No ;  I  think  he  wished  no  such  thing.  You 
may  rest  assured  he  wishes  no  marriage  now ; 
none  with  mc,  at  least.  And  rest  assured  of 
this,  too,  that  I  wish  none  with  him.  Wish  I  it 
is  no  nse  wishing.     It  is  now  impossible."  , 

Again  there  was  a  silence,  and  again  it  was 
broken  by  Miss  Baker.  **  I  wonder  whether  | 
yon  ever  really  loved  him  ?  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  you  never  did." 
"Perhaps  not,"  said  she,  musing  on  her  fate, 
"  If  it  is  never  to  be,  I  hope  that  you  did 
not." 

"  It  would  be  to  he  hoped— to  be  hoped  for 
mt,  and  to  be  hoped  also  for  hi.-n." 

"  Oh,  he  loi-ed  you.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that ;  no  doubt  at  all  of  that.  If  auy  man  ever 
loved  a  gtrl,  he  loved  you."  To  this  Miss 
Waddiogton  answered  nothing,  nor  wouid  she 
just  thai  talk  any  further  with  her  aunt  upon 
the  subject  Ther  were  to  dine  early  on  that 
day,  as  their  cnstom  was  when  they  went  out  in 
the  evening.  On  this  evening  they  were  going 
to  the  house — lodgings  rather — of  an  old  friend 
they  had  not  seen  for  some  time.  She  had 
.  flirived  a  week  or  two  since  at  Littlebath,  and 
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though  there  had  been  ceilings  between  them, 
they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  meeting.  When 
Bertram  had  arrived  it  was  near  their  dinner 
hour  and  before  be  went  that  hour  was  already 
passed.  Hid  his  manner  been  as  it  ordinarily 
wa^  he  would  of  course  have  been  asked  to 
join  them ;  but,  as  we  have  sees,  that  had  been 
DO  moment  for  such  customary  civility. 

Now,  however,  they  went  to  dinner,   and 
while  seated  there,  Miss  Waddington  told  her 

.  aunt  that  she  did  not  feel  equal  to  going  out 

'  that  evening.  Miss  Baker  of  coarse  said  some- 
thing  in  opposition  to  this,  but  that  something 
was  not  much.  It  might  ca^ly  be  understood 
that  a  young  lady  who  had  just  lost  her  lover 

.  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  go  to  a  Littlebath  card- 
party. 

'  And  thus  early  in  the  evening  Caroline  con- 
trived to  be.alone;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
she  attempted  to  realize  all  that  had  come  upon 
her-  Hitherto  she  had  had  to  support  herself 
— herself  and  her  goddess-sHp, — first  befcure 
George  Bertram,  and  then  with  lighter  effort 
before  her  aunt.  But  now  that  the  waa  alone, 
she  could  descend  to  humanity.  Now  that  she 
was  alone'^HeTiid  so  lo"descend. 

Yes ;  she  had  lost  three  yean.    To  a  mortal 
goddess,  who  possessed  her  divinity  but  for  a 

'  short  tim^  this  was  much.  Her  doctrine  had 
been  to  make  the  most  of  the  world.  She  bad 
early  resolved  not  to  throw  away  either  her- 
self or  her  chance.'  And  now  that  she  was 
three-and-twen^,  how  had  she  kept  her  re- 
soh'es?  how  bad  her  doctrine  answered  with 
ber?    She  had  Ui-ed  befo.-e  the  world  for.  the 
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last  two  years  as  a  girl  betrothed  to  a  lover — 
before  such  of  the  world  aa  she  knew  and  as 
knew  her ;  and  now  her  lorer  was  gone ;  not 
dismissed  hy  her,  but  gone!  He  had  rather 
dismissed  her,  and  that  not  in  the  most  courteons 
manner. 

But,  to  do  her  justice,  this  was  not  the  grief 
that  burnt  most  hotly  into  her  heart.  She,  said 
to  herself  that  it  was  so,  that  this  was  her  worst 
giief;  she  would  fain  hare  felt  that  it  was  so  ; 
but  tiiere  was  more  of  humani^  in  her,  of  the 
sweetness  of  w'tnnsnlyJiuinanitjr,  than  she  was 
aware^.  He  had  left  her,  and  she  knew  not  how 
to  tire  without  him.  Thiat  was  the  thorn  that 
stuck  fast  in  her  woman's  bosonu  She  could 
never  again  look  into  those  deep,  thoughtful 
eyes;  nerer  again  feel  the  pressure  of  that 
strong,  manly  arm;  never  hear  the  poetry  of 
thAt  rich  voice  as  she  had  heard  it  when  he 
poured  words  of  lore  and  truth  into  her  ear. 
Bertram  had  many  faults,  and  while  he  belonged 
to  her,  she  had  thought  of  them  often  enough ; 
'  buc  he  had  rcany  virtues  also,  and  now  she 
could  think  but  of  them. 
■  She. had  said  that  he  was  gone,  gone  for  ever. 
It  was  SL^y  enough  tb  say  that  with  composed 
voice  to  Mi.<x  Baker.  There  is  nothi:ig  so  easy 
as  br3.T3do.  The  wretch  who  is  to  be  hnng  can 
step  h;:htly  while  multitudes  are  looking  at 
him.  The  woman  who  is  about  to  give  up  all 
that  her  hes::!  most  values  can  declare  out  loud 
that  the  matter  is  very  indiQierent  to  her.  Bnt 
when  the  victim  of  the  law  is  lymg  in  bis 
Eutitary  cell,  thinking  on  his  doom,  the  morning 
before  the  executioner  comes  to  turn;  when  the 
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poor  girl  is  silting  alone  on  her  bedside,  with 
her  heart  all  empty,— or  rather  not  emptj-,  only 
hopeless  ;  it  is  very  difficult  then  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  bravado !  .      -.      t  j 

Caroline  Waddinglon  did  try  it.  She  had 
;  often  said  to  heraelf,  in  months  now  some  tUM 
past,  that  she  repented  of  her  engagement.  If 
so,  now  was  the  tune  to  congratulate  herself 
that  she  vras  free  from  it.  But  she  could  not 
congratulate  herself.  \\'hitc  he  had  entirely 
belonged  to  ber,  she  had  not  knon-n  how 
thoroughly  she  had  loved  him.  When  she  had 
only  thought  of  parting  with  him,  she  had 
believed  thiit  it  would  be  easy.  But  now  she; 
fcamd  that  it  vras  not  so  easy.  It  was  about  *s 
easy  for  her  to  pluck  his  image  from  her  heart 
as  to  draw  one  of  her  licjbs  foMn  the  socket. 

But  the  limb  had  to  be  drawn  ftom  the  socket. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope  that  it  could  b« 
saved.  Nay,  it  had  been  alrea^  given  up  as 
far  as  the  expression  of  the  wiB  was  concerned, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  bear  tht  pain. 

So  she  sat  down  aud  began  to  draw  out  the  . 
limb.  Oh,  my  sensitive  reader  I  have  you  ever 
petfbrmod  the  process?  It  if  by  no  mearts  to 
be  done  with  rose-water  appliances  and  gentle 
motherly  prc-ssuie.  The  whole  force  of  the 
hospital  has  to  be  brooj^t  oat  to  perform  this 
operation.  ,       t     e    » 

She  now  -discovered,  perhaps,  for  Xht  fint  . 
time,  that  she  bad  a  strong  beating  heart,  and 
that  she  Imed  this  violent  capricious  man  with 
every  strong  pulse  of  it.  There  was  more  about 
him  now  that  was  lovable  by  such  a  woman  as 
i  Caroline  Waddington  than  when  he.had  first 
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■polcen  of  his  love  on  the  side  of  Mouat  Olivet 
Then  he  had  been  little  more  than  a  boy;  a 
boy  indeed  with  a  high  feeling,  with  a  poetic 
nature,  and  much  humour.  But  these  gifts  had 
hardly  sufficed  to  win  her  heart.  Now  he  had 
added  to  these  a  strong  will,  a  power  of  com- 
mand, 3  capability  of  speaking  out  to  the  world 
with  some  sort  of  voice.  After  all,  power  and 
wilt  are  the  gifts  which  a  woman  most  loves 'in 

And  now  that  Caroline  had  lost  her  lover^ . 
she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  did  love  him.  j 
Lore  him  1  Yes  1  How  could  she  recovei  | 
him?  That  was  her  first  thought.  She  could  I 
not  recover  him  in  any  way.  That  was  her  I 
second  thought  As  to  asking  him  to  come  | 
back  to  her  j  the  wrenching  of  the  limb  from  \ . 
the  socket  would  be  better  than  that  That,  at 
least,  she  knew  she  could  not  do.  And  was  it 
possible  that  he  of  his  own  accord  should  come 
"hack  to  her?  No,  it  was  not  possible.  The 
man  was  tender  hearted,  and  could  have  been 
whistled  back  with  the  slightest  lure  while  yet 
they  two  were  standing  in  the  room  togfiher. 
But  he  was  as  proud  as  he  was  tender.  Though 
there  might  ^ho  be  some  wrenching  to  be  done 
within  bis  heart,  he  would  never  come  back 
again  uninvited. 

And  thus,  Tchile  Miss  Baker  was  at  her  old 
friend's  card-party,  iiiss  Waddington  sat  in  her 
own  bedroom,  uriving,  with  bitter  tears  and 
violent  smig^ie^  to  reccnctle  herself  to  her 
loss.. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

^^SIR.  LIONEL  IS  TROUBLl 

IT  has  been  s«d  that  Miss  Baker  was  going^Uj 
„j  tv*  rvpninff  with  an  old  fnend.     i  tmsi. 

]Xo*.phal,  and  no»  ol  Sa  ;  ^"Jf  "'J^f  J 
balli.  to  not  1>«"  fo'EO'-'"!  «»»  '""  " 
the  tee  heart  and  the  rosy  fece.  . 

Y^Mtolodd  had  co™  to  Lmlebalb  md 
^ Sent  lathei  on  forming,.  Pa"?  »[ ™f^f," 
.  Sof  joinins  herself  to  either  of  the  reffrUr 

•^  ^IrcYrSXS  SlSnS^ 
ffSr'ufc^^w/veTsh.  chose  to  be  £ut 

"^S  S^^e  have  the  P— »' «'«f  "^ 
He  at  Littlebath,  .ith  '■"-^'f'/''^"^ 
3|     Indies  smiled,  yonng  men  listened,  old 

^^rdeii^rrro.ii«f^ 

X™^  la««  givo.  to.  thousand,   on 

II  XnCX 
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Awuands  without  feeling  the  loss  of  them!  We 
.^w  becQ  unable,  to  see  much  of  old  Mr 
^atram  in  recapituUting  the  story  of  yoaas 
Mr.  Bertram's  latter  d5n«s.  Bat  it  should 
ut  J '"'  "J'^  *^'  <="'y  ^'^  the  present  year 
^  not  been  quite  as  well  as  his  friends 
could  wish.  George  had  gone  to  see  him  once 
or  twice,  and  so  also  hod  his  niece  Miss  Baker 
and  his  granddaughter.  He  had  said  but  ver^ 
httle  to  them;  but  on  Miss  Baker's  mind  an 
impression  had  been  left  that  it  would  please 
nim  to  see  the  marriage  completed 

And  at  thu  time  likewise  his  brother,^^ 
Uonel,  had  thought  it  e^tpedient  to'see  him. 
Ihere  had  hitherto  been  no  interview  between 
them  smce  Sir  Lionel's  return.  The  colonel  i 
had  found  out,  and  had  been  duly  astonished  ' 
at  finding  out,  the  history  of  Miss  Baker  and 
her  mece.  That  George  and  Caroline  would 
De  trie  heirs  to  a  great  portion  of  his  brother's 
mca^he  could  not  doubt;  that  Jliss  Baker 
would  have  something  be  thought  probaWe; 
«nd  then  he  reflected,  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
■     ^  wme  and  gon^  his  brothel's  hearc  hiight 

™ri  °Z,^,.,^'^^:^°--  '^'  ""'g^^  be  'hat  he 
could  talk  ths  sick  man  round;  and  if  that 
WBE  impracticable,  he  might  at  least  learn  how 
others  stooa  m  his  brother's  &vonr.  Sir  Lionel 
wasnatTaw  a  young  man  himselC  -£ase_and 
a  settled  hft  would  be  good  for  him.  What,  if 
hemamed  iliss- Baker  I  ■■ 

'tflHH^i^v^K°°?"'^*^  Mr.  Pritchett 
told  him  mat  his  brother  iras  better— considei- 
h?/  J*"^:.  Sir  Lionel  was  in  raphires.  He 
had  humed  wp  £om  Littlebath  in  an  agony. 
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'.  He  had  heard  most  distressing  Bcconnt^     He 

,  would  hoverer  go  down  to  Hadley  and  see  his 

i  brother. 

{       "  I  am  afraid  Mr,  Bertram  is  not  very  much 

i  ap  to  companf  just  at  present,"  wheezed  out 

I  Mr.  Pritchett 

[       "  But  a  brother,  you  know,"  suggested  Sir 

I  Lionel. 

Pritchett  knew   exactly  ■  how   the    brothers 

I  stood  with  each  other;  and  he  himself,  though 
he  was  very  partial  to  Mr.  George,  had  not  any 
warm  love  for  Sir  Lionel 

"  Oh,  yes ;  a  brother  is  ■■■  brother,  surely. 

'  But,  Mr,  Bertram,  you  know,  sir " 

[      "You  mean,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  "that  he  is  a 

;  little  vexed  about  theacfoaftt**'" 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  account;  there  is  the  account. 
Sir  lionel.  If  it  ts  to  settle  that,  perhaps  I  can 
manage  without  troubling  you  to  go  to  Hadley. 
Not  but  what  settling  the  account  rf'///  make 
matters  smoother." 

Sir  Lionel  could  get  nothing  more  from  Mr. 
Pritchett ;  but  he  would  not  be  put  off  from  his 
intentioQ,  and  he  did  go  to  Hadley.  He  found 
his  brother  sitting  up  in  the  dining-room,  but 
he  would  not  have  known  hint.  And,  indeed, 
many  who  h°id  seen  him  latdy  might  have  had 
some  difficult  in  recognizing  huo.  He  was 
not  only  lean  and  lank,  and  worn  and  wan,  biit 
he  spoke  with  some  difficulty,  and  on  dose 
examination  it  might  be  seen  that  his  mouth 
was  twisted  as  it  were  from  the  centre  of  his 
face.  Since  his  relatives  had  seen  him,  he 
had  suffered  what  is  genteelly  called  a  slight 
Uireatening  of  paralysis. 
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But  his  mind,  if  tonchecl  at  all,  bad  recovered 
itselfj  and  his  spirit  vas  in  nowise  paralyzed. 
When  Sir  Lionel  was  sboivn  into  Uic  room — he 
had  fiist  of  all  taken  the  precaution  of  Moding 
down  his  card  from  the  hotel,  and  laying  that 
he  vould  call  in  half  an  hour — the  old  man  put 
out  his  hand  to  him,  but  did  not  attempt  to  rise 
fiom  his  chaii.  It  must  be  remembered  thut 
the  brothers  had  not  seen  each  other  for  noie 
iha^  fifteeo  years. 

Sir  Lionel  had  tutored  himself  carefully  as  to 
what  he  would  say  and  what  do.  "George," 
he  said,  and  the  old  man  shrank  as  he  heard  ^e 
vnaccustomed  name.  "  When  I  heard  that  you 
were  ill,  I  could  not  but  come  and  see  you." 

"Very  good  of  you.  Sir  Lionel;  very  good  of 
you,"  growled  the  old  man. 

"  It  is  fifteen  years  since  we  met,  and  we  are 
both  old  men  now." 

"I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  nearly  worn 
out;  too  old  and  far  gone  to  have  many  wonts. 
You  arc  not  in  that  condition,  I  suppose." 

There  vas  an  amount  of  sarcasm  m  his  voice 
as  he  spoke,  and  in  his  eye  also  as  he  loot-ed  at 
his  brother,  which  made  £^  Lionel  perfectly 
understand  that  his  rich  relative  was  not 
^ecialJy  aoxioiu  to  be  kind  to  him. 

"  Well,  we  are  neither  of  us  quite  so  far  gone 
as  thit,  I  hope— not  calle  so  far  gone  as  that;" 
and  Sir  Lionel  iool;cd  very  pleasant.  "But, 
speaking  f;>r  rar^elf,  I  have  not  many  wants 
now" — uoi  bad  he,  pleasant  old  man  that  lie 
was ;  oaly  three  or  lyur  comfortable  rooms  for 
himself  and  his  servant;  a  phaeton  and  a  pair 
of  horses;  and  another  smaller  establishment  in 
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a  secluded  quiet  street ;  nothing  more  than  that, 
including  of  course  all  that  was  excellent  in  the 
eating  and  drinking  line— "speaking  t<a  myself, 
I  have  not  many  wants  now."  And  he  did  look 
\-ery  good-humoured  and  pleasant  as  he  spoke. 
Mr.  Bertram  senior  did  not  look  good- 
humoured  or  pleasant.  There  was  that  in  his 
old  eye  which  was  the  very  opposite  to  good- 
humour  and  pleasantness. 

"  Ah  r "  said  he.  "  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that,  for 
you  will  be  able  to  do  the  more  for  poor  George. 
He  will  have  wants ;  he  is  going  to  tike  care 
and  trouble  on  himself.  Neither  he  nor  his 
sweetheart  have,  I  Uke  it,  been  accustomed  to 
do  without  wants;  and  their  income  wilt  be 
light  enough— forby  what  you  can  do  for  them." 
The  colonel  sit  and  still  lodted  pleasant,  but 
he  b^ao  to  think  that  it  might  be  as  well  for 
him  that  he  was  back  at  Littlebith. 

"  Poor  George  !  I  hope  they  will  be  happy. 
I  think  they  will ;  my  greatest  anxiety  now  is 
of  course  for -their  happiness;  and  yours  is  the 
same,  doubtless.  It  is  odd  that  my  child  and 
your  child's  child  should  thus  €»me  together,  is 
it  not?"  so  spoke  the  colonel 

Mr.  Bertram  looked  at  him ;  looked  through 
him  almost,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"  It  is  odd,"  continued  Sir  Uoncl,  ^  but  a 

very  happy  circumstance.     She  is  certainly  the 

,  sweetest  girl  I  ever  saw ;  and  George  is  a  lucky 

fellow." 
'       "  Yes,  he  is  a  lucky  fellow ;  he  win  get  more 
than  he  has  any  right  to  expect.     First  and 
last  she  will  have  six  thousand  pounds.     I  have 
not  heard  him  lay  what  he  means  to  settle  on 
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iier ;  bat  perhaps  he  was  waiting  tilt  you  had 
come  home."  - 

:Sir  Lionel's  forte  during  his  whole  official 
career  had  been  the  making  pleasant — by  the 
pleasantness  that  was  innate  in  him — things 
which  appeared  to  be  going  in  a  very  unpleasant 
manner.  But  how  was  he  to  malce  things 
pleasant  now  ?  - 

"Well,  you  see,  George  has  been  so  much 
knocked  about  I  There  was  his  fellowship,  I 
think  they  behaved  shabbily  enough  to  him."      [ 

"Fellowship I  One  hundred  and  seventy  i 
pounds  a  year  and  the  run  of  his  teeth  at  feast  i 
time,  or  some  such  thing  as  that,  A  man  can't  I 
marry  on  his  fellowship  very  well  I "  i 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  I  no,  he  can't  exactly_do  that,  j 
On  the  whole,  I  think  it  was  quite  as  well  that ' 
he  threw  it  up; "and  so  I  told  him." 

"Did  you  tell  him  at  the  same  time  what  his 
future  income  was  to  be?"  i 

.  "  No,  upon-  my  soul  I  did  not ;  but  if  all  I 
hear  be  true,  I  believe  you  did.  You  havebeen 
exceedingly  gsneroos  to  him,  George — and  to 
me  also." 

"  Then,  SL"  Lionel,  allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
all  yon  hear  is  not  true.  Anything  at  all  that 
you  may  have  beard  of  that  kind,  if  you  have 
beard  anything,  is  perfectly  false.  I  have  sstd 
nothing  to  George  about  his  income,  and  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him," 

"  Well,  I  ECCT  have  expressed  myself  wrongly, 
and  perhaps  you  did  say  nothing.  I  was 
alludmg  especially  to  what  you  have  done." 

"  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  I  have  done,  I 
thought  he  showed  a  Idgb  spirit  when  be  threw 
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up  his  fellowship,  and  as  I  had-alwayga  great 
:  contempt  for  those  OiLfctd  fcUowsTlserirhirn 
.  a  thousandpon7id|;__It  was  a  present,  and  I 
1  hop*  he  wiff^akc  good  use  of  it." 
-  « I  am  sure  he  will,"  said  Sr  Lionel,  who 
'  certainly  had  just  cause  for  tudi  confidence, 
'  seeing  how  brge  a  slice  out  of  the  sum  had 
I  been  pliced  at  his  own  disposal. 
'  "lam  sure  he  will,"  said  Sir  IJonel.  "In- 
,  deed,  I  know  that  he  has." 

"  Ah,  fm  glad  to  hear  of  it;  of  course  you 
;  know  more  about  it  than  I  do ;  of  course  you 
:  are  arranging  these  matters.  But  that  is  all  he 
ihas  had  from  me,  and  all  that  he  is  likely  to 
■have," 

If  Guch  were  to  be  the  treatment  of  George, 
of  George  who  was  certainly  in  some  respects  a 
favourite  what  hope  could  Sir  Lionel  have  for 
himself?  But  it  was  not  so  much  his  brother's 
words  which  led  him  to  fear  that  his  brother's 
money-bags  were  impregnable  to  him  as  his 
brother's  vbice  and  his  tualhe^  eye.  That  eye 
was  never  off  him,  and  Sir  l3o!fff'did  begin  to 
wish  that  he  was  at  Li-tlebarh.-  : , 

"I  don't-know  Khether  Geoige  may  have 
formed  any  hopes,"  continued  the  old  man; 
but  here  Sir  Lionel  interrupted  him,  and  not 
imprudently ;  if  anything  was  to  be  said,  it 
should  be  said  now. 

■  "  Well,  if  be  has  formed  hopes,  George,  you 
jcannot  but.  own  that  it  is  natuiaL  He  has 
[looked  on  you  as  a  man  widiotit  any  child  of 
your  own,  and  be  has  been  taught  so  to  look 
by  your  treating  him  almost  as  Uioogh  he  were 
)our  SOD."  ■  .  /.^-  ■  I-        ■ 
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**  You  mean  that  I  paid  his  school  debts  and 
bis  Oxford  debts  when  you  foigot  to  do  so," 
growled  out  the  elder  brother. 

"  Yes,  and  that  you  afterwards  gave  him  an 
income  when  he  came  up  to  live  in  London. 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  I, am  ungrateful, 
Geo^  ?"  and  Sir  Lionet  used  nis  softest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  most  expressive  tone. 

"  Grateful  1 1  seldom  look  for  ranch  gratitude. 
But  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  when  it  may  suit 
you  to  settle  with  me.  The  account  has  been 
mtining  on  now  for  a  great  many  years.  Pro- 
bably Pritchctt  may  have  sent  it  you,"  And  as 
he  spoke  Mr.  Bertram  rose  from  his  chair  and 
took  an  ominous-looking  piece  of  paper  from  oft 
the  mantelpiece. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Pritchett  is  punctuality  itself  in' 
these  matters,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  with  a  gentle 
laugh,  which  had  not  about  it  all  his  usual 
pleasantness. 

"You  have  probably  checked  it,  and  can  say 
whether  or  no  it  be  correct,"  said  "Mr.  Bertram 
senior,  loaking  at  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  have  extxtly;  but  I 
don't  ia  the  least  doubt- the  figures,  not  in  the 
least :  Mr.  P.-itchett  is  always  correct,  I  know.' 

"Yes,  Mr.  Pritchett  is  generally  correct  And 
may  I  aik.  Sir  Lionel,  what  you  intend  to  do  in 
thc-maner?" 

It  was  necessary  now  that  Sir  Lionel  should 
summon  up  his  best  courage.  He  reminded 
himself  diat  after  all  his  brother  was_hut  a 
feeble  old  tnan — ^impotent  in  all  but^money; 
and  as  it  seemed  now  clear  that  no  further 
pecuaiaiy  aid  was  to  be  expected,  why  need  he 
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fear  him  on  this  account^  Had  it  been  possible 
for  him  to  get  away  without  further  talk,  he 
would  have  done  so ;  but  this  was  not  possible, 
to  he  determined  to  put  a  good  face  on  it. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  joking  now,  George,"  said 
he.  ... 

I  vrish  I  could  describe  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  the  word  joking  was  repeated  by  the  elder 
Mr.  Bertram.  It  made  the  military  knight  jump 
in  his  chair,  and  confess  to  himself  that  the 
word  impoteot  could  not  be  safely  applied  to  his 
■ancient  relative. 

"  Well,  I  dare  sa.y  it  is  a  joke,"  the  old  man 
went  on  to  say.  "  If  I  expect  to  be  i>aid  what 
I  have  expended  in  saving  George  from  being 
turned  loose  upon  the  world  without  education, 
I  suppose  it  is  a  joke.  Hal  ha  I  ha  I  I  never 
thought  of  laughing  at  it  before,  but  now  I  will. 
I  always  heard  that  >'0u  were  a.jokerjSitLipnsL_ 
Ha !  ha  I  ha !  I  dare  say  yoti  havelaugEed  at 
it  often  enough  yoursel^jeh?" 

"  What  I  mein  is  this,  when  you  took  upon 
yourself  George's  education  and  maintenance, 
you  could  hardly  have  intended  to  have  it  paid 
back  again  by  such  a  poor  devil  as  I  am." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,  couldn't  1?" 

"At  any  rate,  I  don't  suppose  you  did  count 
on  hariug  your  money  back." 

"Well,  I  must  adm-t  this,  I  did  not  feel  very 
sure  of  it ;  I  did  think  there  might  be  a  doubt. 
But  what  could  I  do?  I  could  not  let  poor 
Willfi"*""  "''"  himself  became  yon  would  not 
pay  youi  debts." 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  take  it  up  in  sucli  a 
i  m^ner,"  said  tbt  colonel,  asnmtiog  a  tone  of 
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iojured  innocence,    "I  came  here  because  I 
heard  that  you  were  ill " 

"Thought  I  was  dying,  eh?" 

"  I  did  not  exactly  think  that  you  were  dying, 
George;  but  I  knew  th^  you  were  very  ill,  and 
old  feelings  came  back  on  me.  The  feelings  of 
our  early  youtb,  George ;  and  I  could  not  be 
happy  without  seeing  you." 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure.  You  altogether 
decline  then  to  settle  the  account,  eh?"  j 

*'If  you  desire  it,  I  will — will  make  airange-f 
menta,  certainly ;  you  do  not  want  it  all  at  once,  1 
I  suppose?"  ■ 

"Oh,  noj  half  in  three  months,  and  other 
half  in  six  will  do  for  me."  ' 

**  It  would  take  a  great  deal  more  than  all  myl 
income  to  do  that,  I  fear,"  _    '. 

"Your  professionalincome;  yes,  I  suppose  it 
would.    I  fear  they  don't  give  you  five  or  six 
thoosand  a  year  for  staying  at  home  at  Little-  ; 
bath.    Bet  surely  yon  must  have  saved  money;  . 
you  must  have  intended  to  do  something  for 
yoirson?"  ■  ■  -  f 

"I  have  looked  upon  him  as  provid-id  for  by  ■' 
his  u=cle." 

"Oh!» 

••Aad  have  therefore  been  satisfied  that  he 
would  do  wsU." 

"Now,  Sir  Lionel,  I  will  tell  you  how  the 
matiei  is.  I  kno^  ^qu  will  never  repay  me  o. 
sMlling  of  diis  money,  nS3  tTIfrefore  1-shall  t;II 
Pritchett  not  to  bother  himself  with  sending  you 
SCj  rr.ori  j^yw.ir'ff  " 

"He  fa  ft  worthy  re:.n,  and  I  am  sorry  h-; 
should  have  had  so  m'.ii;h  trouble." 
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.  «So  am  I,  very;  but  tbafs  done.  He  has 
had  the  trouble,  and  I've  paid  the  money;  and, 
as  br  as  George  is  concerned,  I  do  not  begrudge 

it."  ^ 

**  You  would  not  if  you  knew  what  his  senti- 
ments are." 

"  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  his  sentiments." 
"  His  feelings  of  gratitude  to  you  are  very 
strong." 

.  "No,  they  are  not  He  is  not  in  the  least 
gnUefiil  to  me,  nor  do  I  wish  him  to  be  so.  He 
is  in  honest  lad^wjifaj  high  rpiwtf »  goodJifiart. 
and  a  bad  heSd!  Sometimes  I  have  thought  of 
miking  him  niy-h«r." 
**  Ah  t  "Sighed  Sir  Liond. 
"But  I  have  now  firmlymade  up  mymind  to 
do  no  ludt  thing.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
worth  of  money.     He  d.Qg3  not  value  money." 

"Oh,  there  yon  mista^  hmi ;  indeed,  you 
do." 

"  He  would  do  no  good  with  tt ;  and,  as 
regards  mine,  he  won't  have  it"  Sir  Lionel's 
face  again  became  very  doleful 

"Bat  who  will  have  it,  George?  Whom  else 
have  you  got  to  leave  it  to?" 

'■  ^Vhen  I  want  to  consult  yon  on  that  subject, 

I'll  said  for  you ;  just  at  jwesent  I  have  no  wish 

to  do  so.    And  now,  if  you  please,  w^  say  no 

more  about  money." 

I      Nothing  more  was  said  about  money,  and 

;  ver>-  little  on  any  other  subject.    On  what  other 

subject  could  a  pleasant  votary  of  pleasure,  such 

'  as  Sir  Lionel,  wish  to  hold  conversation  with  a 

r  wora-out  old  miser  from  the  city?     He  had 

re^ttded  hU  brother  as  a  xaj  fiUl  sponge,  from 
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which  living  rater  might  probably  be  sqpcezcd. 
But    the    (pongcv  it  seemed,  vas  no  loafer 
■qneezable  bj  him  in  xny  way.    So  he  left 
Hadley  as  quickly  ts  he  could,  aad  betook 
hioiself  to  Littlebath  with  a  somewhat  saddened 
heart.    He  consoled  himself  however,  by  re- 
flecting that  an  old  man's  whims  are  seldom 
Teiy  enduring;,  and  that  George  might  yet  be- 
come a  participator  in  the  huge  prize ;  if  not  1 
on  his  own  account,  at  least  on  that  of  his  wife,  i 
Sir  Lionel  returned  to  Littlebath,  resolving' 
that  come  what  might  he  would  not  again  have  [ 
persona!  recourse  to  his  brother.    He  had  tried  ( 
his  diplomatic  powers  and  had  failed — Tailed  in  ' 
that  hne  on  being  successful  in  which  he  so  pre- 1 
eminently  piqued  himself.    In  Ireland  it  is  said  { 
of  any  man  who  is  more  than  ordinarily  per-  ■ ' 
suasive,  that  he  can  "talk  the  devil  out  of  the    I 
lirer  wing  of  a  turkey!"   Sir  Lionel  had  always    1 
supposed  himself  to  be  gifted  with  this  elo-   I. 
quence^  but  in  that  discourse  jit  Hadlcy,  the   ' 
devil  had  be^n  too  stoat  for  him,  and  he  had  gone   f 
away  without  any  wing  at  all— liver  or  otheiv        r 
On  one  point  on  which  he  had  been  rery  / 
airaious  to  say  a  word  or  two,  he  had  been  /■ 
unable  to  introduce  the  slightest  hint.    He  had 
not  dreamt  tbat  it  wocld  te  possible  to  ask  his 
brother  in  so  many  words  whether  or  no  iJiss 
Bakenronld  be  made  a  participator  in  the  great 
priie  J  ISA  he  had  imagined  that  he  might  hare 
led  the  way  to  some  conversation  which  would 
have  shown  what  were  the  old  man's  feelings 
with  ref«ence  to  that  lady.    But,  as  the  reader 
will  have  perceived,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
lead  the  conveisation.  in  any  way;  and  he  cad 
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left  Hadley  without  further  light  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  steps  in  that  matrimonial  path  in 
which  he  had  contemplated  the  expediency  of 
taking  a  leisurely  evening  stroll. 

The  «-icked  old  miser  had  declared  that 
Geoi^e  should  not  be  his  heir ;  and  had  also 
said  that  which  was  tantamount  to  a  sigiilar 
declaiatioo  regarding  Caroling — ShCwould 
have  six  thousand  pounds,  first  and  last 
Nothing  more  than  a  beggarly  siic  thouiangl__ 
pounds,  of  which  two-thirds  were  already' Her 
own  without  thanks  to  any  one.  What  a 
wretched  old  miser  I  Who  then  would  have  his 
money?  It  would  hardly  be  possible  that  he 
would  leave  it  alt  to  Miss  Baker.  And  yet  he 
might.  It  was  just  possible.  Anything  was 
possible  with  a  capricious  miserly  old  fool  like 
ihit  What  a  catch  would  it  be  if  he,  Sir 
Lionel,  could  become  the  heir  io  so  deliciously 
.easy  a  manner  I 

But,  in  all  probabiUty,  anything  the  old  man 
might  say  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
which  he  intended  to  do.  He  probably  would 
leave  his  monej- to  George — or  very  probably 
to  Caroline ;  but  most  probably  be  would  do 
something  for  Miss  Baker;  something  hand- 
some for  that  soft,  obedient  handmaid  who  had 
.never  disobeyed  any  of  his  commands ;  and, 
better  still,  had  never  drawn  upon  him  for  more 
than  her  regular  allowance 

Such  were  Sir  Uonel's  thoughts  as  iie  made 
£i3  way  back  to  Littlebath.  Vcs ;  he  would 
make  hims^  acccpubie  to  Kliss  Baker.  That 
George,  old  George,  was  not  long  for  this 
world  was  very  evident  ia  tLe'coiouel.     He, 
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troublesome  old  cross-grained  churl  that  J,e 
was,  would  soon  be  out  of  the  wav.  Such 
being  ceitain-aU  but  certain— could  not  Sir 
Uonel  manage  tnatters  in  this  way  ?  Could  he 
not  engage  himself  to  the  lady  while  his  brother  I 
wu  yet  alive,  and  then  many  her  afterwards—  | 
marry  her,  or  perhaps  not  mSny  her.  as  might 
then  become  expedient?  He  was  well  sure  ofl 
this,  that  If  she  promised  to  marry  him  before' 
her  acquisition  of  fortune,  such  acquisitionti 
would  not  induce  her  to  break  off  from  ihej 
!?*™-  *  S^o  w  too-  true,  too  honourable  for 
tJut,  said  Sir  Lionel  lo  himself,  fcelinir  a  warm! 
adnmation  for  the  tmthrof  her  character,  as  hr-f 
resolved  how-  he  might  himself  best  back  out  or 
such  an  engagement  in  the  event  of  its  beinal  . 
expedient  for  hira  so  to  do.  '    ■     i  i 

So  paesed  bis  thoughts  as  he  made  his  wa^   ; 
back  to  Littlebath.  :  And-  when  there  he  did 
not  allow  idleness  to   mar  his  whemes.     He  ; 
mimediately  began  to  make  himself  pleasant—  ■ 
more  than. crdinanly  pleasant  to  Miss  Bake:-.'', 
He  did  not  malee  love  to  ■  her  after,  thcmannc  ' 
ofhisyputa.     Hid-he  done  so,  he  would- only  ( 
have  fngctened  the  gentle  lady..  But  he  was  ti 
-asBdwms  m  his  attentions,. soft  and  iweetly  f 
flaltenag  m  ha  speech,,  and .  friendly,  oh,  ii,!- 
Inendly,  m  ha-  manner  1  .He  caUed  almost' 
every  dayatMontpellier  Crescents.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  noihing  nnnatoral  in.  this,  for  wis 
be  not  abort  to  become  the'  father  i>f  his  dear 
CarobM-?     Bat    de^   to-faim    as    his    dca^ 
Caiolmo  Tmght-be,-  his  softest  whispers,   hi? 
mwt  sngared  words,  were  always  for  ha  aunt. 
,    tit  had  erer  some  little  proposition  to.  make 
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some  kind  family  suggestion,  to  put  forward. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  they  were  ladies, 
delicate,  unfit  for  coping  with  the  world,  neces* 
sarily  ignorant  of  its  naughtier,  darker  ways ; 
he  would  do  everything  for  them :  and  by  degrees 
he  did  almost  everything  fot-Miss  BaJterr 

And  so  that  lady  was  charmed  without 
knowing  it.  Let  us  do  her  full  justice.  She 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  opeiuog  a  flirta- 
tion with  Sir  Lionel  Bertram.  She  had  looked 
on  him  as  the  future  father4n*law  of  her  own 
dear  child  ;  never  as  anything  more :  no  idea 
of  becoming  Lady  Bertram  had  ever  for  an 
instant  flashed  upon  her  imagination.  But, 
nevertheless,  by  degrees  the  «i-artu»^«ttentions^'' 
became  pleasant  to  her. 
,  She  bad  hid  no  youthful  advers,  this  poor, 
,  good-Uiss  Baker ;  never,  at  least,  since  she  had 
:  been  merTy~aS  other  children  a«^  "  when  her 
little  lovers  came."  She  had  advanced  to  her 
present  nearly  mature  age  without  perhaps 
feeling  the  want  of  them.  But,  nevertheless, 
even  m  her  bojom  was  living  the  usual  feminine 
passion  for  admiratioa.  ^e  wa^  tio"Io6US 
naturs^"  but  a  woman  with  a  heart,  and  blood 
in  hei  veins ;  and  not  as  yet  a  very  old  woman 
either.  And  therefore,  though  she  had  no  idea  1 
that  Sir  Liooel  was  ber  lover,  she  bad  learned  ' 
lo  be  fond  of  him.  _^ 

Her  little  conversations  with  Caroline  on 
this  sabject'were  delightfuL  The  younger  lady 
was  certainty  the  sharper  of  &e  two ;  and 
though  she  had  her  own  coocems  to  occupy 
her,  she  was  able  to  see  that  something  might 
.  pertiaps  be  iiuended.    Her  liking  for  Sir.  Lio&f  1 
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WIS  by  no  nwans  a  strong  passion.  Somethinfr 
probably  had  passed  betwcro  her  aRdGwS^ 

At  Miy  rate,  she  suspected  the  knight,  but  sh- 
couW  not  say  anything  to  put  her  Lnt  on  h« 
£l^r?^"f ''^"«."'''  "pressions  in  speak- 
ing of  her  future  father.     But  Miss  Baker^o 

could  not  be  too  lansh  in  her  praises. 
.«  „T      '"•*.  ""-""''^  "y-  "^  do  tl'in't  you 
«n..    P^'?  '^''""S  ^^^^"^  »  fether-in-Uw." 

for  myself  I  think  moreof  my  father-in-UW,  son." 
<!:r  t;«  ^f  ^""^yo^  do:  1  know  that.  But 
S,«  V^.  ."  ""'''  *  P"^""^  gentleman.  Did 
Jf"  r'  ''°°*  *  gentleman  of  hU  aae  so 
attentive  to  ladies  as  he  is?" "  "8^  » 

m«whnJ1'?'P'°*'*'  "«Ptoa=  or  tw  old  I 
l?-^        I  bave  seen  making  love."  ; 

k„™  1[%*  'T^  ^'*^'"°'  ^ort  of  thing,  you  ^ 
Srrn:;^?^?  f'^''-  -^^  ^  «"'^'  "7  I  think  ■ 
Sir  Lionel  s  behaviour  is  perfect."  What  would  ■ 
»h«  nave  said  of  Sir  Uonel's  behavioSSe  '■ 
known  all  tae  secrets  of  hi.  estabiishmenSV  ' 
v;^pl'"vP"^y.°n  Sir  Lionel's  account 
Miss  Baker  be^an  in  these  days  to  havrner- 
xS^ll  Jf-^   f^  ^-  ^tron^est  .iTh  S 

Srh  L?^     -"^  '"'*°'^'  ^™e  ^<^  blow 

^r  XV  ^J",""-^  of  i"^  t^e  I^t  chapter. 
Wi„  T^'^'  ^"' "  '''^  P'^I«'«d  herself  for 
™»J       '>P^'  '""''*  °«  ^''"«  tl^t  the 
Imatler  was  hopeless.     The  qnanels  of  lovws 

WRea  a  verb  bet^-cen  two  nominative  cases  first 
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became  possessed  of  the  power  of  agreeing  with 
either  of  them.  There  is  something  in  this 
sweet  eostoess  of  agicetnent  which  seems  to 
tend  to  such  reconciliations.  Miss  Baker  was 
too  good  a  grammarian  to  doubt  the  fact.   . 

She  would  probably,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, have  stayed  at  home  with  her  niece,  • 
but  that  she  knew  she  should  meet  Sir  Lionel  at 
Miss  Todd's  party.  She  was  very  anxious  to 
learn  whether  Sir  Lionel  had  heard  of  this 
sad  intemiption  to  their  harmony ;  anxious 
to  hear  what  Sir  Laonc!  would  say  about  it ; 
anxious  to  concert  measures  witli  Sir  I^onel 
for  repairing  the  breach — that  is,  if  Sir  Lionel 
should  appe.tr  to  be  cognizant  that  the  breach 
existed.  If  she  should  fiad  that  he  was 
not  cognisant,  she  would  not  tcU  him ;  at 
least  she  thought  she  would  not  Circum- 
stances must  of  course  govern  her  con<^uct  to  a 
certain  degree  when  (he  moment  of  meeting 
should  arrive.  And  so  Miss  Baker  went  to  tht 
party,  certainly  with  a  saddened  heart,  but 
comforted- in  some  degree  by  the  assurance  that- 
&he  would  meet  Sir  LioneL  "Dear  Sir  Lionel, 
what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  friend,"  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  stepped  into  the  fly.  Yes, 
indeed,  the  best  thing  in  the  world — the  very 
best  But,  dear  Miss  Baker,  it  is  of  all  things 
the  most  dif&cult  to  acquire — and  especially 
difficult  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  aftn 
forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Lionel  bad  been  calling 
on  Miss  Todd — had  hea^dj^^oad-JleiLl-about 
Mi5S  Todd ;  and  was  strong  at  heart,  as  a  man 
is  strong  who  has  two  good  strings  to  his  bow. 
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CHAPTER  XXU 

MISS  TODD'S  CARy.PARTY 

J    not  •  l.taj.     B„o^  ,  maiden  l»dy    lyith  „„ 
f    &"'!7  but  h«  one  o»n  ™id,  rf,^'  i^J  "j? 

-     S'°S.°L''T''-     J''»P''"Lit.lebS,i" 
,,,     deed   «je  miich  given  to  lodgines     The,  iS. 

the  pos.a,io,offui„iime^„^i^   ?e™ JS 

Mt  then  Miss  Todd's  lodging,  ,ere  in  the 
ft"gon,  luid  JI  the  woild  knoS  ho"  „"d.  i5 
0"t.  10  secure  eigible  „„„,  ,„  .^^  p„™„' 

™„'^S?°'  '5"°"''~™.  f"  in.luice"Xi 
■»!«■  U.Veils  house:  and,  as  Mrs-'-n" Wofi  >,        ■ 

sidiSd'i^.i^'^'-'^^^rsi'^s 

iwi  paid  her,  oh;  ever  so  much  p«  week;  aad 
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had  alvrsys  said  on  vrtiy  Saiazdaf — ^"Mrs. 
CNeil,  ;oui  terms  for  sttch  rooms  as  these  are 
much  too  bw."  It  is  ia  inch  language  that  the 
vidows  of  Scotch  doctws  genendly  speak  of 
their  lodgings  vhen  ib^  are  pa)-ing  their 
'    weekly  bills. 

And  these  rooms  Miss  Tpdd  had  sedurcd. 

She  had,  moreover,  iDstantly  rent  for  Mr..Wut- 

.    sanbeans,  'vho  keeps  those  remarkably  oeat 

I    liverj  stables  at  the  back  of  the  Paragon,  and 

in  ten  mmutes  had  concluded  her  bargain  for 

I    a  private  biougham  and  pii^'vte  coac'nmaa  in 

'    demi-livery  at  so  much  per  week.     "  And  very 

wide  aw^e  she  is,  is  Kliss  Todd,"  said  the 

\    admiring  Mr.  Wutsanbeana,  as  he  stood  among 

i    his  bandy-legged  satellites.    And  then  her  nume 

I   was  down  at  the  assemblj^iooms,  and  in  the 

I  pump-room,  and   the  book-room,  and  in  the 

I '  best  of  sittings  in  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  fashionable 

church,  in  ^Umost  less  than  no  time.    There 

were  scores  of  ladies  dMiroua  of  being  promoted 

.  from  the   side  walls   to  the  middle  avenues 

in  ^fr.  O'Callaghan's  cbtuch;   for,   after  all, 

what  is  the  use  of  a  French  bonnet  wlien  stuck 

'  under  a  side  w^?  '  But  though  all  these  were 

desirous,  and  desirous  in  vain,  Mis»  Todd  at 

once  secured  a  place  where  her  head  was  the 

'  cynosure  of  all  the  eves  of  the  congregation. 

Such  waa  Miss  Todd's  power,  and  therefore  do 

I  we  call  her  great, 

{  And  in  a  week's  time  the- sound  of  her  loud 

'<  bat  yet  pleasant  voice,  and  the  step  of  het 

I I  heavy  but  yet  active  foot,  and  the  glow  of  her 
;  red  cherry  cheek  were  as  veil  known  on  the 

esplanade  as  though  she '  were  a  Littlebatliiaa 
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of  tro  months'  sUnding.     Of  course  she  had 
found  frienda  there,  such  friends  as  one  always 
does  find  at  such  places— dear  dehghtful  people 
whom  she  had  met  some  yeare  before  for  a 
week  at  Ems,  or  sat  opposite  to  once  at  the 
hotel  ubifc  at  Harrowgate  for  a  fortnight.    Miss 
Todd  had  a  very  large  circle  of  such  friends: 
and,  to  do  her  justice,  we  must  say  that  she  was 
always  glad  to  sec  them,  and  always  treated 
them  weiL    She  was  ready  to  feed  them  at  all 
tioaes  i  she  was  not  candid  or  malicious  when 
backbiting  them ;  she  never  threw  the  burden 
of  her  pleasures  on  her  friends'  shoulders— as 
ladies  at  Liltlebath  will  sometimes  do.    She  did 
not  boast  either  of  her  purse  or  her  acquaint- 
ance ;   and  as  long  as  she  was  allowed  to  do 
exactly  what  she  liked  she.  generally  kept  her 
temper.     She  had  an  excellent  digestion,  and 
greatly    adaiired    the   same   quality  in    other 
people.     She  did  not  much  care  what  she  said 
of  others,  but  dearly  lifced  to  have  mischief  > 
spDken  of  herself.     Some  one  once  had  said—  ',  I' 
or  ver^  likely  no  one  had  salTir,  but  a  soupcj,,   '  ■  '■ 
of  a  hint  had  m  seme  way  reached-her  oTn  ears  '  ' . 
--tnat  she  had  left  Torquay  without  paying  her     '; 
bill.     It  was  at  Say  rate  untrue,  but  she  had'     ' 
sedulously  spread  the  report  j  and  now  wherever      ' 
she  ordered  goods,  she  would  mysteriously  tell 
Ujc  tradesman  that  he  had  L-etler  inquire  about 
her  m  Devonshire.    She  had  been  seen  walkine 
one   niowingni    night  with   a   young   lad   at 
Bangor:  the  kc  was  her  neptrewrbut  some 
one  had  perhaps  jested  aboat  Alisa  Todd  and 
her  beau  and  since  that  time  she  was  always 
talking  of  eloping  with  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
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But  Miss  Todd  vai  not  s  bad  woman.  She 
spent  much  in  feeding  those  who  perhaps  were 
not  hungry ;  but  she  fed  the  hungry  also :  she 
indulged  a  good  deal  in  nlk  brocades;  but  she 
bought  ginghams  as  well,  and  calicoes  for  poor 
women,  ami  flannel  petticoati  for  motherless 
gills.  She  did  go  to  sleep  sometimes  in  church, 
and  would  sit  at  a  whlsWable  till  two  o'clock  of 
4  Sunday  morning;  but  having  been  selected 
from  a  large  family  by  aa  ancle  as  his  heir,  she 
had  divided  her  good  tbio^  with  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  nephews  and  nieces.  And  so  there 
were  some  hearts  that  blessed  her,  and  sorhc 
friends  who  loved  her  with  a  love  other  than 
that  of  her  friends  of  Littlebath  and  Ems,  nA 
I  Jerusalem  and  Harrowgate. 
I  And  she  had  loved  in  her  early  days,  and 
;  had  been  told  and  had  believed  that  she  was 
loved.  But  evidence  hadl:ome  to  her  that  her 
lover  was  a  scamp^a  man  without  morals  and 
without  principle;  and  ahe  had  torn  herself 
away  from  him.  And  Miss  Todd  had  offered 
to  him  money  compensation,  which  the  brute 
had  taken;,  and  since  tha^  for  his  sake,  or 
rather  for  her  love's  sake,  she  had  rejected  ali 
further  matrimonial  tender^  and  was  still  Miss 
Todd :  and  Miss  Todd  she  intended  to  remain. 
Being  such  as  she  was,  the  world  of  Littlebath 
was  soon  glad  to  get  about  her.  Those  who 
give  suppers  at  their  card-parties  are  not  long 
in  Littlebath  in  making  op  the  complement  ^ 
their  guests.  She  had  been  there  now  ten  days, 
and  had  already  once  or  twice  rauitered  a 
couple  of  whist-tebles;  but  llus  affair  was  to  be 
on  a  larger  scale.  ' 
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oa«^  bm  had  mmed  fire  en  boih  occSioM  • 
b«t  m  h  Sir  Lionel  .he  h,d  «W.dy  ,„S 

faUehood,  were  taltinjr  of  each  nlK.,    ii 
LiMebad.  a-  o,d  and-r/dSLSdf  °''" 
And  now  for  Hiss  Todd's  party     aS,.  „. 
my  moae.  Come  down  from  Sn,  O  SSS 

a  long  diseoarse.  Hark  I  do  yoa  heiii  or 
*>"  »™  tad  delusion  mock  me?  I  L" 
So'^'T^eV'r^S'Sh?"?-^  ^»S 

»me.y.  a.  u..e'bTh!?,-S4''an?S;'r5 

to  ae  s-jeams  aid  breeies  of  eood  sodelv       ' 

ito.  Todd  „ooi  u  ber  d.l~„g°o"m"door 

»  her  jnests  „re  nsbered  in,  not  by  the  „«" 

^  o^  *«"'-3gotonsl,.  She  did  so  to 
••Ah.  Lady  Lons^adel  this  »  kind.     I  „a 
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delighted  to  see  you.  Do  you  remember  dear 
Ems,  Bad  the  dear  Kinsaal  f  Ah,  me  I  Well, 
do  take  some  tea  now.  Lady  Longspade.  What, 
Miss  Finesse — ^well — well — well.  I  was  think- 
ing of  Ostend  only  the  other  day.  You'll  find 
Flounce  there  with  cofiee  and  cake  and  aH  that 
You  remember  my  woman,  Floyncc^^*i,f^ji? 
iUs.  Fuzzybell,  you  really  nfaSc  jp^i  wS'iS* 
But  is  not  Mr.  FuzEybell  to  be  hcie  i.i-t^Mf 
behind  is  he?  well — Fm  so  glad.  liftrifhi*,) 
ha  I  A  slow  coach  is  he  ?  I'll  mate  him  faskf. 
But  perhaps  you  won't  trust  him  to  me,  I'm 
such  a  dangerous  creature.  I'm  a!wa}-s  eloping 
with  some  one.  Who  knows  but  I  might  go  off 
with  Mr.  Fuzzybell?  We  were  ne^r  it  you 
know  at  the  end  of  that  long  valk  at  Malvern— 
only  he  seemed  too  tiled — ha  that  ha  I  There's 
tea  and  cake  there,  Mrs.  Fuziybell.  My  dear 
Sir  Lionel,  I  am  delighted.  I  declare  yon  are 
five  years  younger— we  are  both  five  years 
younger  than  when  we  were  at  Jenisalcm." 

And  so  forth.  -But  Sa  Lionel  did  not  pass 
on  to  the  tea-tables  as  did  the  Fionscs  and  the 
Lopgspades.  He  remained  close  at  M'ss  Todd's 
elbbw,  as  though  his  tiiendship  ira's  of  a  more 
enduring  kind  than  that  of  others,  as  though  he 
were  more  to  Miss  Todd  than  Airs.  FuszybeU, 
nearer  than  Miss  Ruffwho had  justbeen assured 
at  her  enn'ance  tiiat  the  decks  should  be  made 
ready  for  action  atm(»t  at  once.  A  lion-hearted 
old  wanior  was  Miss  Ruff,— one  who  could  not 
Uand  with  patience  the  modem  practice  of 
dallying  in  the  presence  of  her  enemies'  guns. 
She  had  come  there  for  a  rubber  of  whbt — to 
fight  the  good  fight — to  conquer  or  to  die^  and 
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•      ner  soul  longed  to  b,  al  it.     Wait  bM  one 
Dionent  ongtr,  Miss  Ruff,  ,„d  the  gieenmSer 
then  the  decks  shall  be  cleared 
,If-  " J  w"."  ""™''  I""  ""  '«"">»''  for  our 
s'iSiS  ^'-  /'i"  Todd,rten  she 
'?*J^?H'"'=<'  •=  'houeh  she  would  have  Men 
..■.™,5;''«i  and  kissed  her;  but  she  doubtless 
■    ;;•  .^''Sgll-pn.that  their  respectire  head-dresses 
;■     ;    'asta«i«=r  in  the  encounter. 
V  -  i'-   .*!  J"*''  '^'"  Miss  Baker  j  at  last  I    I  am 
',;„-  sodehghted;  but  where  is-HisaJVaddinnton? 
A-         where  rs  the  bride^Iect?"    These  ta  Ss 
were  sari  m  a  whisper  which  was  not  perhaps 
quite  as  plainly  audible  at  the  other  side  of  al 
I  1-aragon  as  were  the  generality  of  Miss  -Todd's 

■peeches.  •■  Indisjosed  1  Why  i,  she  indis- 
posed? you  mean  that  she  has  love-letters  to 
write.  I  know  that  is  what  you  mean."  And 
the  '0"  "gain  became  a  whisper  fit  for  Dran- 

he.  to-morrow.    Co  you  remember  Jehoshaphat 
J  '^'i\t°"J^  »"'»  ^"  '^o  S^U  on 

•  Rt'il'acSa.l"^'  "■  °^-*^''^  -^  -: 

Miss  Baker  p^.ed  on,  but  she  did  so  slowly,  j 
She  cad  to  sreai  to  sir  Lionel,  who  kept  Bi 
gace  near  -Vis,  Todd's  shoulder;  and  p£La» 

.™i5  "txipation-thit  her  dear  friend 

would  give  her  the  benefit  of  his  arm  for  a  few 
moment^     i-ai  Sir  Lio-ie!  did  nothing  of  the     ' 
kind.    He  took  her  hand  with  his  kiadlst  litul 
"joceze,  asued  rtth  his  softest  voice  after  ht 
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dear  Caroline,  and  theo  let  her  pa^  on  by  hcr> 
Bdf.  Miss  Bakei  was  a  bird  easily  to  be  lured 
to  her  perch, — or  to  his.  Sir  Lionel  feU  that 
be  could  secure  ber  at  any  time.  .  Therefore,  be 
determiued  to  attach  himself  to  ^[i$s  Todd  for 
the  present.  And  so  Miss  Baker  walked  on 
alone,  perhaps  a  little  piqued  at  being  thus 
slighted. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  sec  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Callaghan  among  that  worldly  crov/d  of  plea- 
sure-seeking sinners.  Theie  were,  as  we  bavd 
said,  three  sets  of  people  at  Littlebath.  That 
Miss  Todd,  with  her  cc»ninanding  giinius  and 
great  power  of  will,  should  have  got  toge'.her 
portions  of  two  of  Ihem  was  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidned  wonderful.  Both  the  fast  and  heavy  set 
liked  good  suppers.  Bat  it  did  appear  singular 
to  the  men  and  women  of  both  these  sets  that 
iher  should  find  themsdves  in  the  same  room 
with  Mr.  O'Callaghan. 

Mr.  O'.C&llaghan  was  not  exactly  the  head 
and  front  of  piety  at  Liltlebath.  It  was  not  on 
his  altars,  not  on  his  chiefly,  that  hecatombs  of 
needlework  were  offered  i\p.  He  was  only 
senior  curate  to  the  great  high-priest,  to  Dr. 
Snort  himself.  But  thoagh  he  was  but  curate, 
he  was  more  perhaps  to  Littlebatli— to  bis 
cspedal  set  in  Litclebath — than  most  lectors 
are  to  their  own  people^ 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  was  tnowr.  to  be  cotidc- 
scending  and  mild  under  the  icQuence  of  tea 
and  mufEns— rsweetlyso  if  tbecreambeplenti^l 
and  the  raufSos  soft  with  butter;  but  still,  as  a 
man  and  a  pastor,  he  was  severe.  la  season 
and  out  of  season  be  was  hot  in  argument 
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/I 

•  i 

■.V. 


•Sainil  the  dnil  uid  all  M,  „„,k,.    „,  „, 
^i^™'*S'«  "■=,""'"'  "■"■  •"  ""™  ™f 

■     '.'  Johnjones,  Esq.,  I 

The  Sabbath-breaker, 

S  Paradise  Terrace, 
or—  Littlcbath."        ' 

"  Mn.  Gambler  Smith,  { 

-    a  IJltle  Paragon, 

Littlebath." 

.,.i^fi!'*!"?^1^  ^''^  fc'  l"™-  One  may 
rtL^!*  ^^''  ''*  "°*  ^"  "  clergyman,  ™d 

da  ft  .«™A  ^  ^«^1"  '°''«  *'"«■  How  then 
did  It  come  to  pass  that  he  was  seen  at  Miss 
2w^^    The  secret  lay  in  STIss'Ss 

hl  V     ;   ■\^^'"'  ^^  "owtentioDally  squee^dd 

mg^  trnsted  that  she  was  as  well  in  spirh  Ts 
m  body,sne  answered  a!oud-and  all  the  Urgerl 
P^-^goa  h^d  her-tbat  she  was  very  wdl  in  ' 

pressed  id  she  passed  him  on  rapidly  to  Se 
J^m  Jfr"'"?-  '°  '^^  g««ous  wppli«  of 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  him 
'^VvTiat.  air.  O'Callaghan  I"  said  Sir  Lionel 
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into  Miss  Todd's  ear,  in  a  tone  of  vell-tvcd 
wonder  and  triumphant  admiration.  "Mr.- 
O'Calleghan  among  the  sinneis  I  ily  dearMUs 
Todd,  how  wiii  be  likeQie  vbist-tablcs  ?  " 

"If  be  does  not  like  them,  he  must  just  do 
the  other  thing.  If  I  know  anything  of  Miss 
Ruff,  a  whole  collie  of  O'Callaghans  woaUl 
not  keep  her  from  the  devil's  boo!;}  for  five 
minutes  longer.  On,  here  Is  Lady  Ruih  Revoke, 
my  dear  Lady  Ruth,  I  am  charmed  to  ses  you. 
When,  I  wonder,  shall  we  meet  aj^ain  at  Biaeu 
Baden?  Dear  B^en  Baden  !  Flounce,  green 
lea  for  Lady  Ruth  Re\'oke."  And  so  Miss- 
Todd  continued  to  do  her  duty. 

What  ^liss  Todd  bad  said  of  her  firitnd  was 
nuite  true.  Even  teen  Miss  Ruff  was  standing 
over  a  card-table,  with  ^n  open  pack  in  her 
hands,  quite  legaidless  of  Mr,  O'Calkghan. 
."Come,  Lady  Loi^gspode,"  shft  said,  "we  ate 
wasting  time  sadly:  It  is  ever  so  much  after 
nine,  I  know-Miss  Todd  means  us  to  begin. 
She  told  me  sa     Suppose  we  sit  dcwn  ?  " 

But  Lady  Longspade  merely  muCt.:red  some- 
tiling-  and  passed  on. .  In  the  fir=t  place,  she 
.  vras  not  quite  so  eigei  as  was  Mi^s  Ruff;  and 
in  tbe  next,  Miss  Ruff  was  neither  the  partner 
nor  the  opponent  with  whom  she  delighted  to 
co-opeiate-  Lady  Longspade  liked  to  play  Crst- 
fddle  at  hei  own  t^ble;  but  Miss  Ruff  alxayt 
piayed  fiist-^ddle  at  her  table,  let  the  othus 
oe  whom  they  might ;  and  she  very  generally 
played  her  tunes  altogether  "con  spliita" 

Miss  Ruff  saw  how  Lady  Longspade  passed 
on,  but  she  was  nothing  dtsconceiied-  She  was 
used  to  that,  and  more  than  that.    "Higbty- 
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/  It'  "*"'  '""is^l  Md  iWod  by  the  t2l. 

to  »hom  u  a  partner  over  the  green  table  feS 
objected.     She  ™  .  „reM,  .^rpoSlLkSe 

tSVeS  ,h..°,?"'""''J,'P"'""™»'».>^d 
Kncur  well  that  the  month  y  balance  de™.n^«t 
mamly.  not  on  her  good,  bu^i  on  hefbadrS 

Miss  Ruffs.  The  two  would  s^y  very  snitefui 
Ojings  to  each  other,  things  incredLle  S  pS« 
not  accustomed  to  the  card-table,  of  uSS. 
nt  together  at  the  same  rubber  | 

■  belL     X^1^\"R  ™'''''"e  little  Mr.  Fuzzy-  I 
^A*^^f"™*''°'S"»t«  whist,  nor 
did  he  much  delight  in  itj  but.  nevetthelesL  he 
oomuntiy  played.     He  w«  taken  about  b^hb 

fikmned  before  he  was  sent  home  again.     He 
ne^er  d.si.cTted  at  the  same  table  with  his  vSl  ' 
Itti'',  "°*  T^  '"  P'^y  «i'^^  with  him  «    ' 
«^nst  h:m  ;  but  he  was  gei,eraHy  caught  bv 
some  M1S3  Kuff,  or  so=,e  Mrs.  King  cidei 

generaly  liked  to  have  one  black  coat  at  the 
table  with  thm.  It  saved  them  from  tit  ^r 
«  destitution  w-hich  always,  in  their  ITlj^ 
atuch«  tr.  fo:n-  ladie,  seated  at  a  uble^S 

"Ah,  ^[^.  Fuziybell,"  said  Miss  Ruff,  "you 
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are  the  veiy  person  we  are  looking  for.  M.-j. 
Garded  always  lil:es  to  have  >'0u  at  her  tabic. 
Sit  down,  Mr.  FuiiybeU."  Mr.  Fuziybell  did 
as  he  was  told,  and  sit  down. 

Just  at  this  moment,  as  Miss  KuST  was  looking 
out  with  eagn  eyes  for  a  fourth  who  would  suit 
her  tastes,  and  bad  ain-.ost  succeeded  in  catching 
the  eye  of  Miss  Fine>se — and  Miss  Finesse  was 
a  silen^  desirable,  correct  player — who  should 
walk  Dp  to  the  table  and  absolutely  sit  dQwn 
but  that  odious  old  wtunan,  Lady  Ruth  Revoke! 
it  was  Mrs.  Garded's  great  an,  in  Miss  RufTs 
:  eye,  that  she  toadied  Lady  Rutli  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  gensrally  willing  to  play  with 
:  her.  Now  it  was  nctorious  in  Littlebath  that 
'  she  bad  never  played  well,  »jid  Aat  she  had 
long  since  forgotten  all  she  had  ever  known. 
The  poor  old  woman  had  already  had  some 
kind  of  a  6t;  she  was  very  shaky  »nd  iufinn,  . 
and  ghastly  to  look  at,  in  spite  of  her  paint  and 
ribbons.  She  was  long  in  arranging  her  cards, 
long  in  playing  them;  veiy  long  in  settling  her 
points,  when  the  pointswentagainst  her,  as  they* 
generally  did.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
Mrs.  King  Garded  would  .encourage  her  because 
her  father  had  been  Lord  Wbitechapel  I 

There  was  no  help  for  it  now.  There  she  was 
in  the  chair ;  and  unless  Miss  Ruff  was  prepared 
to  0yt  up  her  table  and  do  something  that  would 
be  unctMomonly  rude  even  foe  her,  the  rubber 
must  go  on.  She  was  not  prepared  at  any  rate 
to  give  up  her  table,  so  she  took  up  a  card  to 
cut  for  partners.  There  were  two  to  one  in  her 
lavonr.  If  fortune  would  throw  her  ladyship 
and  Mr.  ruzzybs'l  tCjCtiia  there  might  yet  be. 
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Bon  for  the  sloimes,  of  the  pW  «'»>o»- 

„l7.t''-  °"  "«"?«>».  "<1  Miss  llufffoond  ter- 
relf  sillmg  opposite  lo  L.dv  Ruth  Revokt     jl 

frP'S-      "And  noir,   Mr.   FuirybelJ "  said 

But  we  must  for  «»hile  go  to  other  out.  r,f 

fte  r„„      L«i,  ^W-l'.  iSFuSell 

^tl  ?J'°T=  ™"  '"""'"i  thedarinVei 
unple  of  Miss  Ruff,  .„d  seated  themselra  w!ft 
some  worthy  fourth  eonpalriot.  "^™""""" 
.„  /''"' >^«  •«  M«  Kuir?"  said  Udy  Lons- 

ugl^  of  the  rejected  lady.  "She  wanted  tl  Rt 
oinn  people.     But  it  may  cost  too  dear   eh 

fcr  amusemen;;  .nd  why  not  pl^'^^.^'jl 
temper? -—nevertheless  Mrs.  FuIrybeU  hK 

"  ?liJ'?'  '"  ""  ™  '"sue.  "I.  bToS'ij 
•J^'^f""'-  SiiiIiiBss,Isuppose,.ndl!fS 
"ddie,  ,he.-e  ™  a  little  whispSg  and  a  little 
g^Jg  be^^^  Lady  L„n|spadl  and  SS 
?«^rMl,  the  meaning  of  which  ^as,  that  as 
™,,f?^",»  »»>  rslbet  a  special  oie  ft™ 
,T!  l!!^"^  *™<i«s  with  half-.^m  2 
^  And  sj,  the  seccnd  table  went  to  wort 

"Sfth.    Miss  E„rs-e..aple  was  taote  piSt 
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than  Mr.  O'OtUaghan'i  presence  in   that   as- 
sembly.   Thai  gentleman  bcgui  to  feel  unhappy    ' 
as  thcie  vas'no  longer  nnmd  him  a  crowd  of  ■-. 
listening  ladies  sufficient  to  screen  from  his  now' 
uninquiring  eyes  the  delinquencies  of  the  more 
eager  of  the  sinners.     The  snorting  of  the  var-^ 
horse  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  had  enticed" 
avray  every  martial  bosom,  and  Mr.  O'Callaghan 
was  left  alone  in  converse  vith  Mrs.  Flounce. 

He  turned  to  ^liss  Todt^  who  was  now  ssated 

near  enough  to  the  door  to  do  honour  to  any 

late  arriving  guest,  but  near  enough  also  to  the 

table  to  help  herself  easilj  to  cake.     His  soul 

burned  within  him  to  utter  one  anathema  against 

the  things  that  he  saw.    Miss  Todd  was  still  not 

playing.     He  might  opine  that  she  objected  to 

the  practice.  .Sir  Lionel  was  still  at  her  baci;; 

he  also  might  be  a  brand  that  had  been  rescued 

-  from  the  burning.     At  a  little  distance  sat  Miss 

'  Baker;  he  knew  that  she  at  any  rate  was  not 

violently  attached  to  cards. .  Could  he  not  say 

.  somethuig?    Could  he  not  lift  up  his  voice,  if 

'  only  for  a  moment,  and  speak  forth  as  he  so 

lo\ed  to  do,  as  was  his  wont  in  the  meetings-  of 

the  saints,  his  brethren  ?  " 

He  Icoked  at  Miss  Todd,  and  he  raised  his 

eyeE,  and  he  raised  his  hands,  but  the  courage 

was'not  in  him  to  speak.   There  was  about  Mirs 

Todd  as  she  stood,  or  as  she  tat,  a  firmness 

which  showed  itself  even  in  her  rotundity,  a 

I     vigour  in  the  very  rubicosdity  of  her  dieek 

I     which  was  apt  to  quell  the  ^'lit  of  those  who 

'.f^ovUld  ^n  have  interfered  with  her.   .So  Mr. 

I     O'Callaghaa,  having  raised  htieyes  considerably, 

-     and  having  raised  his  hands  a  tittle,  nidnothing. 


\ 
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"  I  fear  )-ou  do  not  approre  of  cards  ?  "  said 
Miss  Todd. 

"Approve!  oh  no^  how  can  I  approve  of 
them.  UissTodd?" 

"Wellildo  withaltm^heait.  What  an  old 
women  like  us  to  do  P  We  haven't  eyes  to  lead 
at  night,  even  if  we  had  minds  fit  for  iL  We 
can't  always  be  saying  our  prayers.  We  have 
nothing  to  talk  about  except  scandal.  It's  better 
than  dnnking ;  and  we  should  come  to  that  if 
we  hadn't  cards." 

"Oh,  Miss  Todd  I" 

"  Yon  see  you  have  your  excitement  in  preach- 
ing, Mr.  O'CaUaghan.  These  card-ubles  are  our 
pdpits ;  we  have  got  none  other.  We  haven't 
children,  and  we  haven't  htubattds.  That  is, 
the  most  of  us.  And  we  should  be  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  six  weelu  if  you  took  away  our  cards; 
Now,  will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  what 
would  you  expect  Uiss  Ruff  to  do  if  you  per- 
suaded her  to  give  up  whist  7  " 

"She  has  the  poor  with  her  always.  Miss 
Todd." 

"  Yes,  she  has ;  the  woman  that  goes  about 
.  with  a  dean  apron  and  four  borrowed  childien ; 
and  the  dumb -man  «-ith  a  bit  ^f  chalic  and  no 
legs,  and  the  veir  red  nose.  She  has  the$<^  to 
be  sure,  and  a  lot  more.  But  suppose  she  looks 
after  them  ail  ihe  day,  she  can't  be  looking 
af cer  them  all  the  night  too.  The  mind  must 
be  unbent  sometimes,  Mr.  O'CaUaghan," 

"But  to  play  for  money,  Miss  Toddl  U 
not  tha'  eambling  ?"  '   '  ■   r    ' 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  I  can't  say  what 
But  do  you  sit  dovn  and  play  for 
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love  Mr.  O'CalUghan,  and  see  how  soon  you'll 
go  to  sleep.  Come,  shall  we  try?  If^j'»« 
I  litde  private  bet,  just  to  keep  myself  awake, 
v.ilh  Sir  Lio:iet,  here."  ..     ,    ,  ^ 

But  Mr.  O'Callaghan  dechned  the  expcn- 
nient      So  he  had  another  cup  of  tea  and 
another  muSn.  and  then  went  his  way ;  regret- 
titig  sorely  in  his  heart  that  he  could  not  get 
up  into  a  high  pulpit  and  preach  at  them  alL 
However,  he  consoled  himself  by  "  improving 
the  occasion  on  the  following  Sunday. 
;     For  the  next  fifteen  minutes  Su  Lionel  stowJ 
Ihii  ground,  saying  soft  nothings^to  Misi  Todd, 
land  then  he  also  became  absorbed  among  the 
rubbers.    He  found  that  -Miss  Todd  was  not 
sood  at  ba-.-ing  loxe^iwdc-to-h"  in  public. 
She  was  ven-  willing  to  Iw  confidential,  very 
willinz    to    receive   flattery,  attentions,   hand- 
pressings,  and  the  like,    ftit  she  «"ld  mate 
her  coniidences  in  her  usual  joyous,  loud  voice , 
and  ^hen  told  that  she  was  looking  r^'^arkably 
well,  she  wouM  reply  that  she  always  did  loo^ 
weU  at  I.itOebaih,  in  a  tone  that  could  not  la\l 
to  attract  t:ie  attention  of  the  whole  room. 
Sow  Sir  Lionel  would  fain  have  been  a  httle 
aiore  cuiet  in  his  proceedings,  and  wa,  forcca 
S  put  off  somewhat  of  what  he  had  to  say  till 
he  could  find  Mi^s  Todd  alone  on  the  top  of  a 
moSBin.     Twas  thus  at  least  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  thoughts  to  hin«df  m  hB  ci,»g^, 
w  he  toot  his  plice  oppostte  to  Mrs.  Short- 
MinU  at  the  seventh  and  last  esubhshment 
now  formed  in  the  rooms.  t>  1.  , -^^ 

The  only  idlers  present  were  Miss  Baker  and 
MiiiTodd.    Miss  Baker  wai  not  .quite  happy 
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10  do  at  the  door  thS?  iS  i   '  ?i''.  '°  »"* 

»="St2:  trtMl^VSlaSS"--    1 
nght;    TO,  ™  ier  ^J-g°  <^'»el««>  »  «»]  ; 

dreidfcl,"    lS;V,t       ,,    '^'"l  M»s  Ruff  i, 
ij^^fu.  fe»^  s-xo„,d"'S-,ha?;" 
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"Oh,  dear!  that  poor  old  womaal"  coa> 
tinued  Miss  Todd.  "You  know  one  lives  in 
constant  feai  of  her  having  a  fit.  Miss  RufTis 
lionible.  She  has  a  va;  of  looking  with  that 
fixed  eye  of  hers  that  is  almost  worse  than  her 
vrace^"  The  fact  ms,  that  Miss  RufT  had  one 
glass  eye.  "  I  know  she'll  he  the  d«atb  of  that 
,poor  old  creature  sonie  of  these  days.  Lady 
;  Ruth  mil  play,  and  she  hudly  knows  one  card 
!  from  another.  And  then  Miss  Ruff,  she  will 
scold.  Good  heavens !  do  you  hear  ^at  7  " 
I  "  It's  just  seven  minutes  since  I  turned  the 
last  trick  of  the  last  hand,"  Miss  Ruff  bad  said, 
scornfully.  "AVe  shall  have  finished  the  two 
I  lubbers  about  six  in  the  morning,  I  take  it" 

"Will  your  ladystap  allow  me  to  de^  ibr 
you?"  said  Mr.  Fuzzybell,  meaning  to  be  civiL 

"  I'll  allow  you  to  do  no  such  thing,"  croaked 
;Out  I^dy  Ruth.  "  I  can  deal  very  well  my- 
iself;  at  any  rate  as  well  as  Miss  Ru&  And 
Vxa  not  the  least  in  a  hutiy;"  and  she  went  on 
:Slobbering  out  the  c^ds,  and  counting  thein 
■over  and  over  again,  almost  as  each  card  fell. 

"  Tha^s  a  double  and  a  treble  against  a  single," 
said  Lady  Longspade,  cbeerfuUy,  from  another 
table ;  "  six  points,  and  five — the  odier  rubber 
— ifiakes  eleven;  and  the  two  half-crowns  a 
uxteen,  and  seven  odd  tncks  ts  nineteen  and 
six.  Here's  sixpence  Kirs.  Fuzzybell;  and 
now  we'll  ait  again." 

This  was  dreadfiil  to  Miss  Rn£     Here  bad 

I   hes  livftl  played  two  nibben,  won  them  hoA, 

pocketed  all  but  &  sorerdgn,  and  was  agun  at 

work ;  while  she,  she  ns  still  painfully  toiling 

dirotigh  her  second  game,  tlie  first  hanng  been 
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•»red  J8«iM  h«  by  he,  pMner's  fiuiiv  ■„ 
be  borne  mth  puience?  "Lad,  Ruth"  ,],, 
».d^  »„UngS™„„,„fbe,  one  J,e,  "do  vo« 

tJjL'!."''"^'  "'''"''  ■'1'=  it  "  all"  aid  the 
toadn-heaned    Mis,    Baker.     "I  kink    Wr 
CCallaghan  was  quite  right." 
M.™?.u'°''  '''"',  '"  ""  I"'"  "rang,  for  he 
auer  aJi,   what  harm  comes   of  iti*    I   rtnn-, 

?""'  V  ,""  y"  P'"V  cribbagc?    Shall  we 

m£&t^'^'dih^:7.gWbrK 

„i  T  .vM  ""''•«'"  ''™  «  >■«?  fiie  fellow' 
?»a  I  thai  her  a  very  lack/ itirl.   Xd  .kf' 

*Vhat  was  Iviiss  Baker  to  say  to  this?    S!ie 
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bad  Dot  the  slightest  inteDtion  of  making  Miss 
Todd  a.  confidante  in  the  matter:  certainly  not 
nov,  as  that  lady  was  inclined  to  behave  so 
very  improperly  with  Sir  lionel;  and  yet  she 
did  not  knoiT  how  to  answer  iL 

"I  hope  it  won't  be  put  off  much  longer^" 
continued  Miss  Todd.    "  Is  any  day  fixed  yet  ? " 

"  No ;  no  day  is  fixed  yet,"  replied  Miss 
£!aker,  blushing. 

Miss  Todd's  ear  was  very  quick.  "  There  is 
nothing  the  matter,  I  trjsL  Well,  I  won't  ask 
any  questions,  nor  say  a  word  to  anybody. 
Come,  there  is  a  table  vacant,  and  we  will  cut 
in."  And  then  she  detennined  that  she  would 
get  it  all  out  from  Sir  Lionel. 

The  parties  at  some  of  the  tables  were  now 
changed,  and  Miss  £aker  and  Miss  Todd  found 
'themselves  plaj^ng  together.  Miss  Baker,  too, 
loved  a  gsnCie  little  rubber,  if  she  could  enjoy 
it  quietly,  nithout  fear  of  beiog  gobbled  up  1^ 
any  RuC  or  any  Lorigspade;  and  with  Miss 
jTodd  she  was  in  this  matter  quite  safe;  Sbft 
might  behave  as  badly  as  had  the  Lady  Ruth, 
;and  Miss  Todd  would  do  no  worse  than  laugh 
at  her.  Mi£s  Todd  did  not  core  about  her 
points,  and  at  her  oi^n  house  would  as  soon 
lose  as  win;  so  that  Miss  Baker  would  ha^'e 
been  happy  had  £he  not  still  continued  to  sigh 
over  her  friend's  very  improper  flirtation  with 
Sir  Lionel. 

And  thui  things  went  on  for  an  hour  or  lo. 
Every  cow  and  again  a  sarage  yell  was  heard 
from  scsae  il!-tised  angry  lady,  and  low  growls, 
prolonged  sometimes  throu^  a  whole  game, 
came  frcm  diderent  pans  of  the  room  ;  but 
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la  Uic  room  was  .„„,M  .?  I'-  ^''"''  P"™ 
•  her  leHnd  rate    Tiv     '?'««"'  betind 

Mocijobbo  on  'SLIT  ",?'""  bere-    Kb 

«™  .»ld=d     'tS,.  iho'i,""?,'^""' 
8™t»f«„d,^dZii°  «•  «l"i  b.i.g 

CM  rairsiB   ihei  noS  if '  ^*  7^  ""'<' 
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Jimiiattd  and  inlense  as  a  Uga  sprinriniit  Ik 

?i  T?"  ""««»"■  >*«  ace  of  t™„pT"i 
15=  back  of  hn  hand,  the  ,n,  lasl  SrJ 
Ilapp,,  happy  M„.  Shotlpointal  Sh^ 
inumph  „h,ch  ill^mino:  e,en  the  Snlrf 
pade  as  ih.  bmp  m  ,t  the  end  of  the  fcS 

Queens  fcU  impotent  at  their  calL  Ttlunfohl^L 
uoceofcl  Lad,  Longspaeel  W.tTnS' 
pore  aumphaat,  did  a  brighter  gloJ'Kf 
(atj^ed  .n,ard  power  cross  hi,  feLres  when     ■ 

Plajr  on,  ladies.    Lotus  not  begrndte  \™ 

Mr.  O  Calkghac.  that  the  inteichanse"  of  a  few 
snpences  »  a  gnerons  sin.  At  other  hois  - 
,»/  k  "".  'taritable,  and  lender.he3! 
lender-heaned  as  English  old  ladies  itTZd 
shou  d  be.  B«.  dear  hsdies,  w„,Jd  it  „„tT 
.le'whis'fS'?'*'  "'"■■'^  of-if-cenS 
So  Ibbgs  went  on  for  an  honi  or  so,  and 

k,™^  ""'"  ^'^  ='■'  '^^  "gain  fo"d 
themselyes  separated  Ironi  the  card-ubl^a 
loney  pa,r.  It  had  been  Sir  LiS,„rthi 
ktenmg  to  sdeet  Mis,  Todd  for  his  .~Sj 
attentions;  but  he  had  fonnd  Mis.  T^dM 
the  present  moinent  10  be  too  much  a  pubh" 
character  for  his  purposes.     She  had  a  sort 

which  had  doubtless  on  the  whA  in  eaWmely 
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liiiarious  efTect,  but  which  was  not  flattering  to/ 
the  amour  propre  of  a  special  admir  "     "   " 
fmiU  dt  muux.  Sir  Lionel  was  contei 
down  in   a  coiner  with  Miss    Baker. 
Baker  was  also  content ;  but  she  wa; 
uneasj'  as  to  how  she  should  treat  the 
of  Caioline's  quanel  with  her  lover. 
■  "Of  course  you  saw  George  to-da> 
began, 

"Yes,  I  did  see  him ;  but  that'nras  a 
seemed  to  be  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  a 
he  must  be  back  in  town  to-night  I- 
staying,  is  he  ?  " 

"No  ;  he's  not  staying," 

"  I  didn't  know :  when  I  saw  th 
Caroline  was  not  with  you,  I  thouj 
might  perhaps  have  better  corap 
home." 

.  "  She  was  not  rery  well.  George  we; 
to  London  before  dinner." 

"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ? " 

"Well,  no;  I  hope  not.  That 
haven't  heard  anything  about  it,  have 
Lionel  ?  " 

"  HcQjd  aaything !  No,  I  have 
nfithing  ;  what  is  it?" 

It  may  be  presumed  that  such  a  conv 
as  this  had  not  been  carried  on  ia  a  rt 
tone ;  but,  nevertheless,  low  as  Mfss  Ba 
spoken,  low  as  Sir  Lionel  had  spoken 
been  too  loud.  They  had  chosen  theij 
badly.  The  table  at  which  Lady  Ruth 
party  were  siaing — we  ought  ra:her  to  s: 
Ruff  and  hcrpaity — was  in  one  comei 
room,  :^nd  our  friends  had  placed  the 
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on  a  cnshioned  seat  fixed  against  the  wall  in 
this  very  comer.  Things  were  still  going  badly 
with  'Miss  Ruff.  As  Siodbad  carried  Uie  old 
man,  and  could  not  shake  him  off,  go  did  Miss 
Ruff  still  carry  X^ady  Rudi  Revoke  |  and  the 
weight  was  too  much  for  her. 

She  manfully  struggled  on, however — womaii- 
fully  would  perhaps  be  a  stronger  and  more 
appropriate  word.  She  bad  to  calculate  not 
only  how  to  play  her  own  hand  correctly,  but 
she  had  also  to  calculate  on  her  partner's 
probable  errors.  This  was  hanj  work,  and 
required  that  all  around  her  should  be  un- 
disturbed and  silent  In  tbe  midst  of  a  maze 
of  uncontrollable  dithcJties,  the  boaz-buzz  d 
Miss  Baker's  i-oice  fell  upon  her  ears,  and  tip 
she  rose  from  her  chair, 

**Miss  Todd,'  she  said,  and  Miss  Todd, 
looking  round  from  a  neighbooring  table,  shone 
upon  her  with  her  rosy  Etce,  But  all  the 
I  shining  was  of  no  avaiL 

"  AUss  Todd,  if  this  is  to  be  a  convo^azione, 
we  bad  better  make  it  so  at  once.  But  if  it's 
whist,  then  I  must  say  I  never  heard  ft6  much 
talking  in  ray  life !" 

.  ■ "  It's  a  litde  of  both,"  laid  Miss  Todd,  not 
sofio  voa. 

'  "  Oh,  very  well ;  now  I  understand,"  said 
Miss  Ruff;  and  then  she  resumed  her  work 
and  went  on  with  her  calculations. 

Miss  Baker  and  Sir  lionel  got.up,  of  course, 
and  going  over  to  the  further  part  of  the  room 
continued  their  conveiaation.  She  soon  told 
him  all  she  kne^r.  She  had  hardly  seen  George 
herself,  she  said.     But  Caroline  had  had  a  long 
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intenrieif  with,  liim,  and  on  leaving  him  had 
said  that  all — all  nov  was  over.  - 
.  . "  I  don't  know  vhat  to  make  of  it,"  said  Miss 
.-  Baker,  vith  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
"  What  do  you  think,  Sir  Lionel  ?  You  know 
they  say  lovers  always  do  quarrel,  and  always 
do  make  it  up  again." 

—  "George  b  a  very  headstrong  fellow,"  said 
SirlJondl  '-    ;  • 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  have  always  felt ;  always. 
There  was  no  being  sure  with  him.  He  is  so 
wild,  and  has  such  starts." 

"  Has  this  been  his  doing  P  " 
.  "Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.    Not  but  that  Caroline 
is  Tciy  spirited  too :  I  suppose  somehow  it 
came  about  between  them." 

"  He  was  tired  of  waiting." 

"That  might  have  been  a  reason  twelve 
months  ago^  but  there  was  to  be  no  more-  delay 
now ;  .th;it  is  as  I  understood  it.  No,  it  has  not 
been  that,  Sir  lianeL  It  makes  me  very  un- 
happy, 1  know  I "  and  Miss  Baker  again  used 
het  handkerchief. 

"Yoa  m-jstn't  distress  Jrburself,  my  dearest 
friend,"  said  lionel.  "For  my'  saK^  don't 
Oh,  if  you  fciew  how  it  pains  me  to  see  yoii 
Gufferii^g  in  th^it  way  !  I  think  more  of  you  iij 
the  maaei  than  even  of  George ;  I  do  indeed,'] 
And  Sii  Lionel  contrived  to  give  a  litile  |ttncb 
to  the  top  of  one  of  Miss  Baker's  fingers — notj 
however,  without  bemg  observed  by  the  sharp 
eyes  Ou  his  Los:css. 

"But,  CaroUnei"  sobbed  Miss  Baker,  behind 
her  hannkerchieS  She  was  nicely  ensconced  in 
tr.s  deoth;  cf  a.  loungingKrhatr,  so  th>tt  she  could 
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turn  her  fcce  from  the  cud-tables^  It.  ;',  v,  "^■■ 
sweet  to  be  consoled  in  one's  misay,  espeu-o'.^  ^ 
when  one  really  believes  that  the  misery  is  nftF-  > 
incurable.  So  that  on  the  whole  Miss  Baker""^- 
'   was  not  unhappy. 

I  "Yes,  dear  Caroline,"  siud  Sir  lionel;  "of 
'  course  I  can  say  nothing  till  I  bare  heard  more 
I  of  the  matter.  But  do  you  think  Caroline  really 

;  lores  him?    Sometimes  I  have  thought " 

I  "  So  have  I,  sometimes ;  that  is  1  used.  But 
{  she  does  love  him,  Sir  Lionel;  that  is,  if  I 
>  know  anything  about  it." 

I  "  Ah,  dearest  friend,  do  you  know  anything  , 
I  about  it?  that  is  the  very  question  I  want  to 
asK  yon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 
:  SotnetimesI  have  thought  you  knew  riolhing. 
,  And  then  sometimes  I  have,  thought,  been  bold 

[  enough  to  think 'I  -And  Sir  Lionel  looked 

'  inlently  at  tiie  handkerchief  which  covered  her 

1  face ;  and  Miss  Todd  looked  furtively,  ever  and 

'  anon,  at  Sir  Lionel.    "  I   declare  I   think  it 

'  would  do  very  wsIJ,"  said  Miss  Todd  to  herself 

I  good-naturedly.    .  :     :  ..:--  .     '•   • 

'      Mks  Baker  did  not  quite.'  uadetsland  bno,    ' 

but  she  felt  herself  much-.eonsoled.    Sir- lionel 

was  a  reraarfcahly  handstMne  man  j  a>  to  that 

she  had  made  up  her  niisd  long  since :  then  he 

was  a   peculiarly  gentlenumlike .  man,  %  very 

friendly  man,  and  a  man  irfio  exactly  suited  all 

lier  Ustes.    She  had  for  some  weeks  past  begun 

'.    to  think  the  day  tedious  inwhich  she  did  not 

■    see  him ;  and  now  it  was  driven  in  upon  her 

mind  that  conver^dimjnS'  a.  much  pleasanter 

occupation  than  :whist;  that  is,  conversation 

with  so  high-polished  i.  jmn  as  Six  Lionel 
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HetWm    But,  Deverthelns,  she  did  not  quite 

^j,)^^erEtand  what  be  meant,  nor  did  she  know 

r'-'-^ow  •*>«  ought    to   answer   it      Why   need 

;'V^Khe  answer  him  at  all?    Could  she  not  sit 

there,  wiping  her  eyes  softly  and  comfortablv. 

and  listen  to  what  might  come  next? 

"  I  sometimes  tlitnk  that  some  women  never 
■  love,"  said  Sir  Lionel. 

"  Perhaps  ihey  don't,"  said  Miss  Baker. 

"  And  yet  in  the  depth  of  many  a  heart  there 
may  be  a  fund  of  passion." 

"  Oh,  there  may,  certainly,"  said  Miss  Baker. 

"  And  in  your  own,  my  friend  ?  Is  there  no 
such  fund  there  ?  Are  there  no  hidden  depths 
there  unexplored,  still  fresh,  but  still,  perhaps 
still  to  be  reached  7 " 

Again  Miss  Baker  found  it  easiest  to  lie  well 
back  into  her  chair,  and  wipe  her  eyes  com-j 
fortably.  She  was  not  prepared  to, say  much, 
about  the  depths  of  her  own  heart  at  so  veryi 
short  a  notice.  I 

Sir  Uonel  was  again  about  to  speak— andi 
who  can  say  what  might  have  come  next,  how  ■ 
far  those  hidden  depths  might  have  beea  tried  ?  [ 
— when  he  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  hi» 
■  pathos  by  «eeing  Mrs.  Garded  a:id  Mr,  Fuziy- 
beil  each  rush  to  a  shoulder  of  Lady  Kutii  , 
Kcvoke.     'file  colonel  quitted  his  bve  for  ths  ' 
moment,  and  harried  to  the  disUnt table;  wbi!e  , 
Miss  Baker,  remm-ing  her  handkerchief,  sat  up 
and  gazed  at  the  scene  of  aaioD.  •    I 

The  qnarreiling  had  been  going  on  unabated,  ■ 
but  that  had  caused  little  surprise.    It'  is  aston- 
ishing how  soon  the  ear  becomes  used  to  in- 
ci\*i]ities.    They  were  now  accustomed-  to  Miss 
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Rug's  vdce,  and  thought  nothing  bf-hSf^KclA    .*' 
mations.    *'  Well,  I  declare—what,  the  teir~!Jftf!s... 
spades  I — hal  hat  ha!  well,  it  is  an  excell;aL  ' - 
joke — if  you  could  have  obliged  me.  Lady  Ruth,-  .""" 
by  returning  my  lead  of  tnun[»,  we  should  have 
been  out,*  &c.,  &c.,  &&    AH  this  and  more 
attracted  no  attention,  and  the  general  pity  for 
Lady  Ruth  had  become  dead  and  pasuve. 

But  at  last  Miss  Ruff's  tongue  went  fitster 

and  faster,  and  her  words  became  sharper  and 

sharps'.     Lady  Ruth's    countenance   became 

very  strange  to  look  at.    She  bobbed  her  head 

about  slowly  in  a  manner  that  lightened  Mr. 

Fuuybell,  and  ceased  to  make  any  remark  to 

her  partner.    Then   ^Irs,  Gatded  made  two 

direct  appeals  to  Miss  Raff  for  mercy. 

But  Miss  Ruff  could  not  be  merciful,   P«rhaps 

;  on  each  occasion  she  lefr^ed  for  a  moment, 

I  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  and  Mrs.  Garded 

j  and   Mr.  Fuzzybell  ceased  to  think  of  their 

I  cards,  and  looked  only  at  the  Lady  Rudi;  and 

then  of  a  sudden  they  both  rose  from  their  seats, 

I  the  colonel,  as  we  have  said,  rushed  across  the 

room,  and  all  the  players  at  all  the  tables  put 

down  their  cards  and  stood  up  in  alafto. 

Lady  RuAi  was  sitting  perfectly  still,  except 
that  she  still  bobbed  her  old  head  up  and  down 
in  a  strange  unearthly  manner.  She  had  about 
ten  cords  in  her  hand  which  she  held  nnotion- 
less.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed  in  one  con- 
tinued stare  directly  on  the  £ice  <^  hei  foe. 
Her  lower  jaw  had  fa^eo  so  as  to  give  a  mon- 
strous extension  to  her  cadaverous  face.  There 
she  sat  apparently  speechlMs;  but  still  she 
bobbed  her  nead,  and  still  she  hehJ  her  cards. 
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^Irom  paralysis,  and  Mrs.  Garded  acd 
fnzzybell  thinkiog  that  she  was  having  cr 

wat  to  have  a  fit,  naturally  rushed  to  het 

listaace. 

■  "What  is  the  matter  with  her? "'said  Mifs 
RuK    ."Is  anything  the  matter  vith  her?" 

Miss  Todd  was  now  at  the  old  lady's  side. 
"Lady  Ruth,"  said  she,  "do  you  find  yourself 
not  well?  Shall  we  go  into  my  room?  Sir 
Lionel,  will  you  help  her  ladyship?"  And 
between  them  they  raised  Lady  Ruth  from  her 
chair.  But  she  stiU  clutched  the  cards,  stih 
fixed  her  cjes  on  Miss  RufT,  and  still  hobbed 
her  head. 

"Do  you  feel   yourself  ill,  Lady  Ruth'?" 
said  bliss  Todd.    But  her  ladyship  answered 
J  nothug.  '• 

'  It  seemed,  however,  that  her  ladyship  couM 
walk,  for  with  her  two  supporters  she  made  hei 
way  nearly  to  the  door  of  the  room.  There  sh* 
stood,  and  having  succeeded  in  shaking  off  Sir 
Lionel  arm,  she  turned  and  faced  round  upon 
the  company.  She  continued  to  bob  her  hear} 
at  theo)  all,  and  then  made  this  -litde  speech, 
ottering  each  word  very  slowly. 

"I  wish  she  had  a  glass  tongue  as  well, 
bocause  then  perhaps  she'd  break  it."  And* 
havmg  so  revenged  baself,  she  suffered  Missi 
-Todd  to-  lead  her  away  into  the  bedroom.  ■  Ir 
was -dear  at  least  that  she  had  no  fit,  and  the' 
«empai^  wasr  thankful. 

Sir  Lionel,  seeing  how  it  was,  left  them  at  the 
door  of  the  bedroom,  and  a  few  minutes  aftcr- 
wards  Mins  Todd,   Mrs.  Flounce,  cjid   Lady 


Miss  Todd*s  Caf&^piiriy  %^  -  - >v': 

Ruth's  own  maid  succeeded  in  getting  ii^irfcrta-. 
i  cab.    It  is  believed  that  after  a  day  i»^^^  ' 
she  was  none  the  worse  for  what  had  hai>penebr  ; 
and  that  she  made  raiher  a  boast  of  having  put- '  • 
down  Miss  Rufil     For  the  moment,  Miss  Ruff 
nas  rather  put  down. 

When  Miss  Todd  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  that  lady  was  silting  quite  by  herself  on 
an  ottoman.    She  was  bolt  upright,  with  her 
hands  before  her  on  hei  lap,  striving  to  look  as 
though  she  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  what 
had  taken  plice.     But  th«  ft-as  ever  and  again 
:   3.  Ultle  twitcli  about  her  mouth,  and  an  involun- 
tary movement  in  her  eye  which  betrayed  the 
\   effort,  and  showed  that  for  this  once  Lady  Ruth 
had  conquered.     Mr.  Fuazybell  was   standing 
\vi±  a  frightened  look  at  the  fireplace ;  whi^ 
Mrs.  King  Garded  hung  sorrowing  over  her 
cards,  for  when  the  aeddent  happened  she  had 
'  two  by  honours  in  her  own  hand. 
i      When  Miss  Todd  returned  some  few  of  her 
':  guests  were  at  wori:  again;  but  most  of  the  tables 
'  were  broken  up.     "Poor  dear  old  lady,"  said 
Miss  Todd,  "she  has  gone  home  none  the  worse. 
She  is  very  old,  you  know,  and  a  dear  good 
creature.?  *■...,       „. 

"A  sweet  dear  creature,    SMd  Mrs.  Sacat- 
poinU,  who  loved  the  peerage,  aiod  hated  Miss 

RuC  ■  .    V 

i  "Come,"  said  Miss  Todd,  "Parsnip  has  got 
a.  little  supper  for  us  downstairs;  shall  we  go 
dowfl?  M«s  Rufi;  you  and  I  wiU  go  and  caU 
on  Lady  Ruth  to-morrow.  Sir  Lionel,  wJi  you 
give  your  arm  to  Ladv  Longspade  ?  Come,  my 
dear;"   and  so  Miss  Todd  took  Miss  Baker 
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-rffcT  wing,  and  they  all  went  down  t 
.-    But  Miss  Ruff  said  not  another  iv-or 

^ll^k  Uigllt,  J 

'.,  'i?^  b'J  ' "  .^"^  "'S'  T'^'"'  •»""8  <<"'"' 
»1  Mm  Baker,  "  I  sae  all  about  it,  I  assure  you- 
and  I  quite  approve."  : 

Miss  Baker  felt  very  comfortable,  but  she  did 
not  altogether  understand  her  friend's  joke. 


CHAPTER  XXm 
THREE  LETTERS 

George  BERTiust,  as  m  have  seen,  returned  to 
toim  after  his  intetview  with  Miss  IVaddington  I. 
.  tnthout  seeing  his  father.  Neither  to  his  mind 
nor  to  hers  was  any  comfort  brought  by  that 
giammalical  rule  in  »hich  Sliss  Baker  had  found 
so  much  consolation.  For  both  of  them  the 
separation  vas  now  a  thing  completed.  Each 
«nei  enough  of  ihe  other  to  .'eel  that  that  other's 
pade  was  loo  lujh  to  admit  of  his  or  her  nukini 
any.  first  Seshadvar-cemcnt. 

George  esdeavocred  to  pe.-suade  himself  that 
m„;r  '  n  °,  "A"  ''5  '■-"'  li""  i  tut  he  failed  ■ 
utterly.    He  hai  bved  her,  did  love  her  dearly,^  i 

now.  She  nad  behaved  shamefully  to  liim.  He, 
^d  that  to  hn=.self  over  and  over  again,  lu? 
what  had  tha:  to  do  with  love?  Hedidnotlov, 
her  the  less  t,!c.-=se  she  had  made  public  hil 
tener,  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  that  which  should 
have  been  as  pm-ate  as  the  pasrioa  of  her  own 
i 
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-  bosom.  He  could  not  love  her  less  becjiuss : 
talk«l  over  these  with  another  man,  however 
much  he  might  feel  hia^self  bonnd  to  cast  ha 
ofT  fur  doing  so.  So  he  shut  himself  np  in  his 
chambers;  wrote  pages  for  bis  new  book  that 
were  moody,  misanthropical,  and  unbelieving; 
and  on  the  whole  was  very  unhappy. 

Xoi  was  Caroline  nr.'^ch  better  able  to  bear 
the  shock ;  though  vnih  her  there  was  more 
propriety  of  demeanour  under  the  blow,  and  a 
belter  mental  control.  That  was  of  course,  for  _^ 
she  was  a  woman — and  being  3  woman,  she  bad\  <* 
to  talic  care  ihat  the  world  knew  nothing^^p* 
what  was  gcKng  on  tvicbin  her  heart. 

For  two  days  she  remamed  perfectly  calm.  '' 
She  allowed  bier^elf  no  vent  whatever  for  her 
feelings.  She  made  the  bieak&st;  satclose-at 
hei  tambour  frame,  or  more  frequently  close  at 
her  book;  read  aloud  to  her  annt;  went  out 
and  made  calls;  and  attended  minutely  to  alt 
the  ordinary  occupalio:::  of  her  life.  Her  aunt 
ntvcT  once  caught  her  with  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
never  saw  her  sitting  thoughtful,  unoccupied, 
with'  her  he:ul  leaning  on  her  arm.  Had  she 
done  so,  she  would  have  spoken  to  her  about 
Geor^&  .  As  it  was,  she  did  not  dare  to  do  sa 
There  was  during  these  day^  and  indeed  out- 
wardly for  many  days  aiterwaids,  an  iron  stub- 
bornness about  Caroline^  which  fnghtened  Miss 
: .  Baker  and  altcgether  prevented  her  from  alluding 
;  to  the  possibility  of  a  recoDciUatton.  Nothbg 
.  could  be  more  gentle,  cay,  more  obedient,  than 
'iCaroline'i  manner  and  way  with  her  aunt  at 
this  tise:  she  yielded  to  her  in  everything; 
but  her  aunt  perceived  that  all  utterance  as  to 
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meoae  subject  which  was  nearest  to  both  their 
heftcts  was  efTeclually  forbidden.  | 

'  Caroline  allowed  two  whole  days  to  pass' 
before  she  would  allow  herself  to  think  of  what' 
had  taken  place.  She  read  through  half  the 
nights,  so  as  to  secure  sleep  for  herself  when  she 
lay  down.  But  on  the  third  morning  she  opened 
-her  desk  in  ^cr  on'n  room,  and  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  Adda  Gauntlet. 

"Liuletnlh,  Fiidaf, 
"Dearest  Adela, — An  occurrence  has  taken 
place  of  which  I  have  not  yet  allowed  myseif  to 
think,  and  which  I  shall  fint  realize  and  bring 
home  to  rayself  in  writing  to  you ;  and  yet  before 
i:  happened  I  had  thought  of  it  very  often — even 
talked  of  it'^ith  ai:nt  Mary;  and.  sometimes 
thought  of  it  and  lal'icdiof  it  as  though  it  were 
almost  desirable.  I  n-ish  I  may  teach  niysclf  so 
to  think  of  it  cow, 

"All   is  over  between  ttib   nnrl    ATr,    TVrtTam, 

He  csme  down  here  on  Tuesday  and  told  me 
;c.,  I  da  not  biams  Jiiin.  Nor.  can  I  blame 
hiTu ;  not  at.Ie-^l  fur  v/ha:  he. has  done,  Qiough 
his  manner  ir.  doirJg  it  -was  very  harsh. 

"I  wouid  teij  yon  all  if  1  co-ild,  but  it  is  so 
hard  in  a  kttrr.  I  wish  you.  were  hcrc:  Bit; 
no ;  »-j'i  wo'^v'  drive  me  mai  by  advice  which  I '. 
OBold  tot,  'V'3u:J  net  take.  Lost  summer,  when  ■ 
1  vai  ?a  unhrp^y  'n  London,  aunt  .au-d  I  had  ■ 
some  ccrv*7saiipn  alwut  ouraffaits  with  a  person  ■ 
there.  Mr.  Bstttl-x  heard  cf  this  while  he  wa* 
in  i'aris.  He  d;i  not  approve  of  it;  and  he 
wrote  mc,  oh !  prch  a  iet'tcr.  I  should  have 
thought  i:  icj-TjsiUs  ibi  him  to  have  written 
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such  words  to  me,  I  was  mad  with  grief,  and  I 
showed  this  letter  to  the  same  penon.  Ther^ 
Adela,  I  must  teil  j'oti  alb  It  was  Mr.  Harcourt, 
George's  intimate  friend.  George  particularly 
begged  me  in  that  letter  not  to  talk  to  him  any 
more;  and  yet  I  did  this.  But  I  was  half 
frenzied  with  grief;  and  why  was  I  to  obi^  one 
who  had  no  right  to  command  me,  and  who 
made  his  commands  so  harsh?  His  request 
would  have  been  a  law  to  me. 

"But  I  know  I  was  wrong,  Adela.  I  have 
known  it  everj-  minute  since  I  showed  the 
letter.  I  was  sure  I  was  wrong,  because  I  could' 
not  tell  him  that  I  had  done  so.  It  made  me 
afraid  of  him,  and  I  never  before  was  afraid  of 
any  one.  Well;  I  did  not  uU  bim,  and  now' 
he  lias  /ound  it  out.  -  I  would  not  condescend 
to  ask  hint  how ;  but  I  think  I  Icnow.  This  at 
least  I  know,  that  he  did  so  in  no  'ignoble  way, 
by  no  mean  liitle  suspicions.  He  did  not  seek  . 
to  ^coixr  it.  It  had  come  upon  him  tike  a 
great  blow,  and  be  came  at  once  to  me  to  learn 
the  truth.  I  told  him  the  troth,  and  this  has 
been  the  end  of  it  , 

"Nowyou  know  Hall;  all  except  his  look, 
his  tone,  his  manner.  These  I  cannot  tell  you 
— cannot  describe.  I  seem  now  to  know  bim 
belter,  understand  hun  more  thoroughly  than 
ever -I  did.  He  is  a  mas  for  a  tender-hearted 
woman  to  love  to  roadcKS.  And  I — -  Ahi 
never  mind,  dearest ;  X  think — nay,  I  am  sure 
t  ccn  get  over  it.  You  never  could.  Yes ;  he 
if  ft  man  Ibr  a  woman  to  worship ;  but  yet  he  is 
so  rough,  so  stem,  so  harsh  in  his  anger.  He 
does  not  meafure  his  words  at  all    X  don't 
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think  he  knows  the  kiod  of  things  h«  saji. 
And  yet  the  wfaSe  his  heart  is  so  tender,  » 
soft;  I  could  see  it  all.  But  he  gives  one  tjo 
time  to  acknoiriedge  it— at  least,  he  gave  de 
non&  Were  you  ever  scolded,  upbraided, 
scoTDed  by  a  man  you  loved?  and  did  you  ever 
feel  that  you  loved  him  the  better  for  all  his 
scom?  I  felt  sa  I  could  so  feel,  though  it 
was  impossible  to  confess  it  But  he  was 
wrong  there.  He  should  not  have  upbraided  me 
unless  he  intended  to  forgive;  I  think  I  have 
read  that  it  is  not  kingly  for  a  king  to  teceive 
a  suppliant  for  pardon  unless  he  intends  to 
forgive.  I  can  understand  that.  If  his  mind 
was  made  up  to  condemn  me  altc^ether,  he 
should  have  written  and  so  have  convicted  me. 
But  in  such  matters  he  considers  nothl 
acts  altogether  from  the  heart. 

"I  am,  however,  sure  of  this,  des 
that  it  is  all  better  as  it  is.  Tbere;  - 
I  will  scom  all  falsehood.  For  once 
.possible,  only  for  once,  the  truth  shall  • 
plainly.  I  love  him  as  1  never,  never 
anptber  man.  I  love  him  as  I  ncvar  tl 
love  aay  nnn.  ITeel  at  this  moment  a 
I  could  be  cor.Jent  to  serve  him  as  hi: 
For  she  who  is  his  wife  must  so  serve  h 
how  lonf  should  I  be  content  to  do  so 
■  "  But  yet  I  wrong  him  in  this.  He 
imperi^trs,  absoiately  imperious — must 
gedier  master  in  all  things;  that  is  what 
But  to  one  Trfio  loved  him -well,  an 
penck  this,  be  would  be  the  tenderest,  gentlest, 
most  bvine  of  masters.  Ee  would  not  permit 
the  TTi!Q  to  biow'  too  harshly  on  his  dare.    I 
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liave  loved  him  well,  but  I  CQuId  not  permit 
this.  I  could  not  permit  it  for  a  whole  lifetime; 
and  therefore  it  is  well  that  we  have  parted. 
.  "  You  will  hardly  believe  this  of  him,  for  he  . 
seems  in  general  company  to  be  so  good- 
humoured,  mth  peop'c  that  are  indifferent  to 
him,  00  man  is  less  exacting; -but  with  those 
near  to  him  in  life  he  never  bends,  not  an  inch. 
It  is  this  that  has  estranged  his  uncle  from  him. 
But  yet  how  noble,  how  grand  a  man  he  is!. 
To  all  pecuniary  cocsldetations  he  U  absolutdy 
indifferer.L  A  falsehood,  even  a  concealment, 
is  impossib'e  with  biia.  Who  that  cither  of  us 
.  knows  is  equal  to  or  approaches  him  in  talent? 
He  is  brave,  generous,  simple-hearted  beyond 
all  that  I  have  ever  knowrL  Who  is  like  hiui  ? 
And  yet — r-  To  you,  once  for  all,  I  say  all 
this.  B'.:t,  Adek,  do  not  take  advantage  of  me.  ■ 
You  ought  to  know  that  were  it  not  all  over,  I 
should  not  say  It. 

"  I  wish  that  you  had  been  betrothed  to  him. 
Ob,  how  I  wish  it  I  Youjre  not  wQildly,  .ts  1. 
am;  not  stubborn,  nor  prouff^oOieart,'  Not 
that  you  have  cot  pride,  a  truer,  better  pride. . 
You  could  hare  brought  yourself  to  submit,  to 
be  guided,  to  be  a  secondary  portion  of  himseif . 
—and  then  how  he  would  have  loved  you ! 
'  "  I  have  oticn  wondered  that  he  should  have . 
thought  of  me.  No  two  persons  were  ever  less 
suited  for  each  other.  >  knew  that  when  I. 
accepted  him,  foolishly  accepted  him  because 
I  liked  him,  and  now  I  am  rightly  punished. 
But,  ah  1  that  he  should  be  punished  too !  for  he 
is  purushed.  I  Vnow  he  loves  me;  though  I 
know  ncihing  would  now  induce  him  to  take 
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me. '  And '  I  know  this  alto,  that  cothing -^ 
nothing — nothing  would  induce  nie„to_be  si 
taken.  Not  if  he  were  begging — aa  he  nera 
will  beg  to  any  woman.  I  would  be  too  true  to 
bint,  too  true  to  what  I  now  know  to  be  his 
happiness, 

'  "  As  for  me,  I  dare  say  I  shall  many  yet  I 
have  some  little  money,  and  that  sort  of  manner 
which  many  men  think  most  becoming  for  the 
top  of  their  tables  and  the  management  of  their 
drawing-rooms.  If  I  do,  there  shall  be  no 
deceit.  I  certainly  shall  not  marry  for  love. 
Indeed,  fcom  early  years  I  never  thought  it 
possible  that  I  should  do  so.  I  have  floundered 
unawares  info  the  pitfall,  and  now  I  must 
flounder  out.  I  have  always  thought  that  there 
was  much  in  the  world  well  worth  the  living  fjr 
besides  love.  Ambition  needs  not  be  a  closed 
book  for  women,  unless  they  choose  to  dose  it. 
I  do  not  see  but  that  a  statesman's  wife  may 
stand  nearly  as  high  in  the  world  as  the  states 
maa  st<uids  h:msel£  Money,  position,  rank  are' 
worth  the  having — at  any  rate,  the  world  things 
,so,  or  why  else  do  they  so  scramble  for  them? 
I  will  not  scramble  for  them ;  bi;t  if  they  come 
in  aiy  way,  whv,  I  may  probably  pick  theo  up. ' 

"This  will  be  odious  to  you.  I  know  it  wiil, 
A  poiatc-paiirg  and  a  true  heart  are  your  beai^ 
ideal  for  this  world.  I  am  made  of  viler  sturi 
I  ha^e  hail  the  tnie  heart,  and  see  what  I  have 
made  ofiti  ' 

"You  wiii  answer  me,  of  course.  I  could 
and  it  in  my  heart  to  beg  you  not  to  do  so, 
only  now  I  cou'.il  not  afford  to  think  that  you 
were  cc\i  to  me.  '  I  know  you  wQl  write  to 
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'.me ;  but,  pray,  pray  do  not  advise  me  to  submit 
nayseirto  him  under  the  idea  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion is  possible.  A  reconciliation  is  not  possiUe, 
and  I  mil  not  submit  myself  to  him.  I  know 
I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  our  marriage 
is  not  to  be  desired.  I  acknowledge  his  merits ; 
I  confess  his  superiority :  bnt  these  very  merits, 
this  great  superiority,  make  it  impossible  that  I 
should  suit  him  as  a  wife. 

"On  that  matter  I  have  made  np  mymtnd. .' 
I  will  never  marry  him.     I  only  say  this  to  ; 
deter  you  from  wastmg  your  energy  in  en- ' 
deavouring  to  bring  us  again  together.     I  know 
very  well  that  I  shall  not  be  asked--that  his 
mind  is  equally  firm. 

"And  now,  good-bye.  You  Imow  all  my. 
heart,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  tdl  them,  all  my  feel- 
ings. A  long  letter  from  yon  will  give  me  ranch 
delight  if  you  will  comply  wiA  my  earavat  request! 

".This  letter  has  been  a  very  selfish  one,  for . 
it' is  all  about  mysel£  Btit  yon  will  forgive  that 
now.    God  blesj  you. 

."  Your,  affeedonale.  friend, 

-,     "Caroume.- 

"P.S, — I  have  said  nothing  lo  aunt  ifary, 
except  to  tell  her  that  the  match  is  broken  off; 
and  she  has  kindly — so  kindly,  abstained  fiiom 
any  questions."  ... 

.  Adela  Gauntlet  was  all  alone  when  she 
received  this  letter  at  West  Futford.  In  these 
days  she  generally  was  all  alone:  That  she 
should  answer  it,  answer  it  at  once,  was  of 
course  cettab.  But  how  should  slie  answer  it  7 
Her  mind  was  soon  made  up,  with  maay  tears, 
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partly  for  her  friend  and  partly  for  herself. 
_^  C^olint^s  happiness  had  been,  nay,  probably 
■^  still  was,  in  her  own  hands,  and  she  was  going 
to  throw  it  away.  For  herself,  happiness  had 
never  been  within  her  own  reach.  "  Be  his 
menial  servant !"  she  repeated  to  herself,  as  she 
read  and  re-read  the  letter.  "Yes;  of  course 
she  should  if  he  required  it.  It  would  be  for 
her  to  make  him  know  that  she  could  be  some- 
thing better  to  him  I " 
tl  HaMs^gajftttL^aB^^s-yjflJi^n^  She  con- 
^  demned^CaroIine  altogether  onCaroline's  own 
showing.  In  such  matters  one  woman  almost 
,  always  condemns  another.  She  took  no  notice 
,^.  *  of  the  allusion  to  Bertram's  harshness;  she 
C'^'  almost  overlooked  the  generosity  with  which  her 
^  ijciend  had  written  of  the  lover -»ho  had  rejected  ; 
V  her.  She  only  saw  Caroline's  great  fault.  How 
-»  coald  she  have  brought  herself  to  talk  n-jth  Mr,  I 
^  Harcouit — with  a  young  unmarried  man — on 
^  sudi  a  subject  ?  Ai:d,  oh  I  how  was  it  possible 
i  that  she  could  have  brought  herself  to  show  hini ' 
f  such  a  letter?  She  wrote  her  answer  that  same  1 
'  ^     night,  as  follows : — 

"West  Putfoid,  SalarJiy  nlsbt.  i 
"Dearest  Caroline,— Your  letter  has  made 
me  ttost  unhappy.  I  almcst  think  that  I  have 
suffered  more  in  reading  it  than  you  did  iri 
writing  it.  Yob  have  made  a  request  to  me 
with  which  1  cannot,  will  not  comply.  I  can  ■ 
only  write  to  rou  the  truth,  as  I  think  it.  What 
else  can  I  writ;?  How  can  I  frame  my  leftei 
in  any  other  way?  ' 

"But  T  wUl  aiinomedge  thi*.  that  it  is  osele^s 
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for  me  to  su^rest  anything  to  you  as  to  your 
own  happiness.  But  there  is  more  than  that  to 
be  thought  of.  There  a  that  which  you  are 
bound  to  think  of  before  that.  ^Vhether  you  have 
broken  with  Mr.  Bertram  or  not,  there  has  been 
that  between  you  which  makes  it  your  duty  ia 
tliis  matter  to  regard  his  happiness  as  your  first 
consideration, 

"Bcarest,  dearest  Caroline,  I  fear  that  you 
hare  been  wrong  throughout  in  this  aCTair.  I 
do  not  dread  your  being  angry  with  me  for  say- 
ing so.  In  spite  of  what  you  say,  I  know  your 
heart  is  so  warm  that  you  would  be  angry  with 
me  if  I  blamed  him.  You  were  \tTong  in  talking 
to  Mr.  Harcomt  j  doubly  wrong  in  showing  to 
him  that  letter.  If  so,  is  it  not  your  business 
to  put  that  wrong  rights  to  remedy  if  you  can 
the  erti  that  has  come  of  it? 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Bertram  loves  you 
with  all  his  heart,  and  that  he  is  one  who  will  be 
wretched  to  his  heart's  core  at  losing  what  he 
loves.  '  It  is  iLothing  to  say  that  it  is  he  who  has 
rejected  you.  You  understand  his  moods ;  even 
I  understand  them  well  enough  to  knovir  in  what 
temptr  that  last  visit  was  made.  Answer  this  to  ' 
yourself.  Had  you  then  asked  his  pardon,  do 
you  not  know  that  he  would  have  given  it  jmu 
with  a  rapture  of  joy?  Doypu  not  feci  that  he 
was  then  at  that  moment  only  too  anxious  to 
forgive  ?  And  are  you,  you  who  have  sinned 
against  him,  are  you  to  let  him  break  his  heart 
agunst  a  lock,  because  yoa  are  too  proud  (o 
own  to  him  the  fault  whidi  you  acknowledge  to 
yootself  ?  Is  that  your  tetum  for  the  love  which 
he  has  borne  you  ? 
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'■^  You  wish  that  he  had  loved  me,  yoo  say. 
Do  not  wish  away  the  sweetest  gift  which  God 
can  give  to  a  woman  in  this  world.  It  wai 
not  possible  that  I  should  have  loved  him.  I( 
is  quite  impossible  now  that  you  should  not 
do  so.  ; 

"Try  to  think  in  this  affair  with  severity  to- 
wards yourself,  and  ask  yourself  what  justice 
requires  of  you.  My  advice  to  you  is  to  write 
to  him.  Tell  him,  with  frank  humility  and  frank 
affection,  that  you  ask  his  pardon  for  the  injury 
that  you  had  done  him.  Say  no  more  than  that. 
If  it  shall  still  please  him  to  consider  that  the 
engagement  between  you  is  at  an  end,  such  an 
acknowledgment  from  you  will  in  no  way  con- 
strain him  to  violate  that  resolve.  But  if  he 
releut-^ind  1  know  that  this  Other  'if  will  be 
the  true  one— the  first  tram  that  runs  will  bring 
him  back  to  you ;  and  he,  who  I  am  sure  is 
now  wretched,  will'again  be  happy;  ah !  happier 
than  he  ha;  been  for  so  long. 

"I  implore  you  to  do  this,  not  for  your  own 
sake,  but  /or  his.  You  have  done  wrong,  and  it 
is  he  that  should  be  considered.  You  will  think 
wilt  will  be  your  sufierings  if  he  does  not  notice 
yourietter;  should  he  not  be  softened  by  your 
humility.  But  you  have  no  right  to  think  of 
that  You  hjve  done  him  wrong,  and  you  owe  ■ 
him  reparauou.  Y'ou  cannot  expect  that  yoo  '■ 
should  do  wrnng  and  not  suffer.  I 

"  I  feat  X  ba^-e  written  savagely.    Dear,  dear  ' 
Caroiine,  come  to  me  here,  and  I  wiil  not  talk 
avagely.    I  too  am  not  happy.    I  have  not  my 
happiucss  50  much  in  my  own  hands  as  you  have 
Do  come  to  me.     Papa  wiU  be  delighted  to  see 
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you.    I  am  sute  Miss  Baker  could  spare  you  for 

^  fortnight.    Do,  do  come.to 

j  "  Vouc  tiue  fiieod, 

"AUELA." 

There  was  much  of  craft  in  Adcla  Gauijtict's 
letter ;  but  if  craft  caidd  ever  be  pardonable, 
thm  was  hers  pardonable  in  this  case.  She  had 
.  written  as  though  her  sole  thought  was  for  Mr. 
Bertram.  She  had  fek  thiU  in  this  tray  only 
could  she  move  her  friend.  In  her  mind — 
Adela's  mind — it  was  a  settled  conviction,  firm 
as  rocks,  that  as  Caroline  snd  Mr.  Bertram 
loved  each  other,  neiiier  of  thetn  could  be 
happy  unless  they  were  brought  together.  How 
could  she  best  aid  in  doing  this?  That  had 
been  her  main  thought,  and  so  thinking,  she  ' 
had  written  this  letter,  niled  to  oversowing  with 
womanly  craft. 

And  her  ciaft  was  nearly  successful  j  but  only 
nearly ;  that  was  alL  Caroline  tat  in  her  solitude 
and  cried  over  this  letter  till  her  eyes  were  weary 
with  tears.  She  strpve,  strove  vali.-uitly  to  take 
her  friend's  advice;  strove  to  do  so  in  spite  of  all 
her  former  protestations.  She  got  pen  and  ink 
and  sat  herself  down  to  write  tl^  letter  of  humi- 
liation; but  the  letter  would  not  be  written;  it 
was  impossible  to  her ;  the  words  would  not  form 
themselves:  for  mo  days  she  strove,  and  then 
she  abandoned  the  task  as  for  ever  hopeless. 
And  thus  tbii  third  short  e^stle  must  m  laid 
before  the  reader. 

"I  cannot  do  it,  Adela.  It  is  not  in  my 
nature.  You  could  do  i^  because  you  are  good, 
and  high,  and  pure.     Do  not  judge  others  by 
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T^'^^Ji  J.*^"Ot  do  it,  and  will  not  maddei 
mywlf  by  thinking  of  it  again.  Good-bye ;  Goi 
bless  you.  If  I  could  cure  your  grief  I  would 
come  to  you ;  but  I  am  not  fit  God  in  his  owiJ 
time  Trill  cure  yours,  because  you  are  so  pure. 
1  could  not  help  you,  nor  you  me;  I  had  better, 
therefore,  remain  where  1  am.  A  thousand 
thousand  kisses.  I  love  you  so  now.  because 
you  Md  you  only  know  my  secret  Oh,  if  you 
•hould  not  keep  it  I  But  I  know  you  will  •  vou 
are  so  tnie."  .  '  ' 

This  was  all.  There  was  no  more ;  no  signa- 
ture.  Ma^;  God  help  them  both  I "  said  Adela 
as  she  read  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

BIODIXO  HIGH 

._,  I  HOPe  to  press  all  the  necessary  records  of  the 
next  three  or  four  months  into  a  few  pages,  A 
few  pages  will  be  needed  in  order  that  we  may 
know  how  eld  .Mr.  Bertram  behaved  when  he 
heasd  of  this  rupn:re  between  his  nephew  and  ' 
his  granddatishter.  • 

George,  when  he  found  himself  back  in  town,  ' 
Bhm  himself  trp  in  his  chambers  and  went  to  i 
work  upon  bis  man-jscript.  He,  too,  recog- 
nized  'ac  necessity  of-  labour,  in  order  that  the 
sorrow  wJthia  his  hean  ai^ht  tbas  become  dull 
and  deadened.  i 

But  it  was  deep,  true  sor.-ow— to  him  at  some 
periods  almost  overwhelming :  he  would  get  up 
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from  his  desk  during  the  ni^^  and  throwing 
himself  on  the  sofa,  lie  thoe  writhing  in  his 
agony.  AVhilc  he  had  known  that  Caroline 
was  his  own,  be  had  home  his  love  more 
patiently  than  does  many  a  man  of  l^s  intensity 
of  feeling.  He  had  been  much  absent  from 
herj  had  not  abridged  those  periods  of  absence 
as  he  might  have  done;  had,  indeed,  been  but 
an  iadifrerent  lover,  if  eagemes  and  ejtrfirast' 
matt  are  necessar)'  to  a  lovn's  character.  But 
this  had  arisen  from  two  causes,  and  lakewarm- 
ness  in  his  love  had  not  been  nther  of  th^m. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  feel  that  he  must 
wait  for  the  fruition  of  his  lore ;  and  therefore 
had  waited,  ^d  then  he  had  been  utterly 
devoid  of  any  feeling  of  doubt  in  her  he  lored. 
She  had  decided-  that  ihey  should  wait.  And 
so  he  had  waited  as  secure  away  from  her  as  he 
could  have  been  \vith  her. 

But  his  idea  of  a  woman's  love,  of  the  purity 
.  Vid  sanctity  of  her  feelings,  had  beea  too  high. 
He  had  left  his  betrothed  to  live  trithout  him, 
frequently  without  seemg  him  for  "months,  and 
yet  he  had  thought  it  utterty  impossible. that 
she-sliould  hold  confidently  mtercourse  with 
another  man.  We  have  seen  how  things  Cell 
out  with  him.  The  stoiy  need  not  be  repeated. 
He  was  shocked,  outraged,  tarn  to  the  heart's 
core;  but  he  loved  as  warmly,  perhaps  more 
warmly  than  ever. 

What  he  now  expected  it  is  uapossible  to 
describe;  bat  during  that  fint  fortnight  of 
seclusion  in  the  midst  of  London,  he  did  half 
expect,  half  hope  that  something  would  turn 
up.     He   waited    and  waited,   still    assitring. 
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himself  that  his  teolre  was  inviolable,  aod  thai 
nothing  should  make  hi.n  renew  his  engage! 
Bent :  and  yet  he  hoped  for  something,  ffll 
i^as  a  weight  on  his  heart  which  then  might 
have  been  removed.  , 

Adela,  who  felt  for  him,  had  striven  in  yaia. 
No  sign  was  made ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fort. 
n«ht  he  roused  himself,  shook  his  mant  and 
asked  himself  what  he  (hould  do. 
In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  no  mysten-. 

I^hirTu^^  ''^°^«  ^  ^«^  to  whoi 
tie  had  felt  himself  bound  to  speak  of  his 
engagemait  when  it  was  made,  and  to  them 
he  felt  himself  hound  to  communicate  the 
fact  now  that  it  was  unmade,  He  wrote  ao 
wrdingly   to  Arthur  Wilkinson;  he  wrote  to 

uncle/but  he  had  never  done  so^  and  hardly 
knew  how  to  commence  a  correspondence.  ' 

His  letter  to  Harcourt  had  been  a  difficult  1 
task  to  hjm.  but  a  last  it  was  finished  in  a  very   ' 
few  words.     He  did  not  ^t  all  refer  to  whS   1 
luii  tiken  ?i3ce  at  SJchaiond,  or  allude  in  any    r 
"^^^  J'-'l.'^^^^  of  the  cause  which  had    ( 
produced  :hi3  sudden  disnipture.     He  merely  '  ' 
said  that  njs  trgi;emcDt  with  iliss  Waddine- 
ton  waa  broken  oj  by  mutual  coisent.  and  thit  l 
he  thought  It  Dcst  to  let  his  friend  know  this 
in  oKier  tnat  m.stik^  and  consequent  annov. ' 
ance  mignt  be  spared.     This  was  very  short:'' 
but,  Mver^dess,  it  required  no  Utile  effort  in 
its  accmnolL'ihm/Ttf' 


On  the  very  next  day  Harcourt  came  to  him 
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at  his  chambers.  Thb  surprised  him  tnuch. 
For  though  he  had  no  intention  of  absolutely 
quarrelling  with  the  rising  legal  lumioaiy,  he 
had  taught  himself  to  look  upon  any  renewal 
of  their  real  intimacy  as  out  of  the  Qtiestioii: 
They  were  sailing-on  Kssgnrijly  different  tacki 
in  their  life's  voyages.  TheyTHlt'tJecotte  men" 
of  different  \iews  in  everything.  Their  hours, 
their  habits,  their  friends,  their  vays  were  in  all 
things  imlike.  And  then,  moreorer,  Bertram 
no  longer  liked  the  successful  barrister.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  had  learned  positively  to 
<:islike  him.  It  was  not  that  Harcourt  had 
caused  this  wound  which  was  tean'oj  his  heart 
to  pieces ;  at  least,  he  thought  that  it  was  not 
that.  He  declared  to  himself  a  dozen  times 
that  he  did  not  blame  Harcourt;  He  blamed 
no  one  but  Caroline — her  and  himselt  ■  Nor 
\ras  it  because  the  man  was  so  snccessfut. 
Bertram  c«tainly  did  not  envy  htm.  But  the 
one  as  he  advanced  in  manhood  became 
worldly,  false,  laborious,  exac^  polished,  rich, 
and  agreeable  among  casual  acquaintances. 
The  other  was  the  very  rei'erse.  He  was 
generous  and  true  ;  but  idle — idle  at  any  rale 
for  any  good  ;  he  was  thoughtful,  but  cloudy 
'  in  his  thoughts,  indi^erent  as  to  society,  poor, 
much  poorer  than  he  had  been  as  a  lad  at 
college,  and' was  by  no  means  gifled  with  the 
knack  of  making  pretty  conversation  for  the 
world  at  Iarg&  Of  late  whenever  diey  had 
met,  Harconrt  had  said  something  which  grated 
painfully  on  the  other's  inner  sensbilities,  and 
hence  had  arisen  this  dislike. 
But  the  didike  seemed  to  be  a 
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Harcouit  now  was  a  man  whose  name  wasj 
frequent  in  other  men's  mouths^'  Great  chang 
win-  imptinliu'g^in  the  political  world,  anj 
Harcourt  was  one  of  Hit  men.  whom  the  world 
resided  as  sure  to  be  found  swiEamii;gj)n_thc 
top  of  the  troubled  waters.  The  people  of  tlie 
Battersea  Hamlets  were  proud  of  him,  th= 
House  of  Commons  listened  to  him,  suitors  em- 
ployed him,  and  men  potent  in  the  Treasurj* 
chambers,  and  men  also  who  hoped  to  be 
potent  there,  courted  and  flattered  him. 

Alt  this  made  him  busy;  but,  neveithcless, 
he  found  time  to  come  to  his  dear  friend. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this ;  very  sorry,"  he  said, 
as  he  put  out  his  hand  in  a  majiner  that  seemed 
to  his  friend  tS-be-ftliQostpatronizing.  "Can 
nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Bertram,  rather  curtly. 

"Can  I  do  nothing?"  said  the  cunning,  legal 
y  muL 

.  **  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Bertram,  very  curtly. 

"Ah,  I  wish  I  could.  I  should  be  so  happy 
to  rearrange  matters  if  it  be  at  all  possible." 
There  are  some  men  who  wo  so  specially  good  ■ 
at  reamc^ing  th^  domestic  disarrangements  of 
others.     ,-..,■    ■  -i;^  i.       v  .   ^     ■  ■     , 

"It    is    an 'affair,"  said   Bertram,   "which 
"^  admits  01  no  inteTfercncc.     Perhaps  it  is  on- 
necessary  that  I  should  have  troubled  you  on 
the  matte:  a:  all,  for  I  know  that  you  are  very 
bu27;  but ^ 

"  My  dear  feliow — ^busy,  indeed !  What 
business  roui'J  be- more  nnportant  to  me  than 
my  friend's  happiness  ?" 

"But,"  contioued  Geoig^  "as  the  affair  had 
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ibeen  talked  over  so  often  between  you  and  me, 
I  thought  it  right  to  teU  you." 

"Of  course— of  course;  and  so  nothing  can 
be  done.  Ah,  well !  it  is  very  sad,  very.  But 
I  suppose  you  know  best.  She  is  a  charmmg 
girL    Perhaps,  rather——" 

«  Harcourt,  I  had  rather  not  heat  a  word 
spoken  about  her  in  any  way ;  but  cerUmly 
not  a  word  ia  her  dispraise." 

"  Disprwic  1  BO,  certainly  not.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  praise  her.  I  always  admured 
her  very  much  ;  very  much  indeed." 
"  Well,  there's  an  end  of  it." 
"So  be  it.  But  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry ; 
hcartUy  sorry.  You  are  a  little  rough  now, 
Beruam.  Of  course  I  see  that  you  are  so. 
Every  tpuch  goes  against  the  half  with  you ; 
every  Httle  blow  hits  you  on  the  raw.  1  can 
understand  that ;  and  dierefore  I  do  not  mind 
your  roughness.  But  we  are  old  friends,  you 
know.  Each  is  perhaps  ihe  other's  oldest 
friend ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  lose  such  a  friend 
because  you  have  a  shade  of  the  misanthrope 
on  you  just  now:  You'll  throw  the  bile  off  in 
another  essay,  rather  more  Iritter  than  the  last, 
and  then  you'll  be  all  lighL" 

■'I'm  right  enough  now,  thank  you.  Only  a 
man  can't  always  be  in  h^h  spirits.  At  least, 
some  men  cannot." 

"  Well,  God  blesajUBJ.fiM-*C"0'  '  »  '"**"' 
you  want  me  gone ;  so  PU  go  now.  But_  never 
talk  to  me  about  my  fcu^ness.  I  do  get  through 
a  good  deal  of  business,  but  it  shall  oever  stand 
between  you  aad  me." 

And  so  the  cunning  1^  man  went  bis  way. 
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^  And -then  there  remained  the  journey  lo 
Hadley.  After  tliat  it  was  his  purpose  to  gof 
•broad  again,  to  gg  to  Paris,  and  live  in  dingy! 
Jodgings  there  im  dnqnUme,  to  read  French  i 
I  free-thinking  books,  to  btudy  the  wild  side  of 
politics,  to  leam  if  he  could,  among  French 
theatres  and  French  morals,  French  freedom  of 
aciion,  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
thought— France  was  a  blessed  country  for 
freedom  in  those  days,  under  the  paternal 
moMrchy  of  that  paternal  monarch,  Louis 
Philippe— to  leatn  to  forget,  among  these 
sources  of  inspiration,  all  that  he  had  known  of 
the  sweets  of  English  life. 

But  there  temained  the  journey  to  Hadley. 
Jt  had  always  been  his  custom  to  go  to  Mr. 
Pritehett  in  the  city  before  he  went  to  his  uncle's 
house,  and  he  did  so  now.  Everybody  who 
wished  lo  see  Mr.  Bertram  always  went  to  Mr. 
Pritchett  firstj  and  Mr.  Pritchett  wouM  usually 
tend  some  manUourler  to  warn  his  patron  of 
the  invasion."  „ 

"Ah,  Mr.  George,"  said  Pritchett,  wheezing, 
witn  bis  most  mekncholy  sigh.  "  You  shouldn't 
have  left  dw  old  gentleman  so  long,  sir.  Indeed 
.  you  sHo-iilda't.". 

"But  he  does  not  want  to  see  me,"  uid 
.G«rgt 

_  "  Tr.ir.k  what  a  sight  of  njoney  that  is  I "  con  ■ 
tinued  Pritchntt.  "One  would  really  think, 
Mr.  Gftc;^;,  that  you  objected  to  money.  There  I 
li  thfit  gcnU'^ac,  jcur  panicdar  friend,  you  ' 
know,  ihc  meaioer  of  Parliament-  He  is  down  ' 
Icere  cotsitaally,  paying  ,  Lis  respects,  u  he 
cal's  u  " 
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"What,  Mr.  Harconrt?"  '. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Harcouit.-:-And  he  sends  grapes     ■ 
in  spring,  and  turkeys  in  summer,  and  green 
peas  in  winter." 

«  Green  peas  in  winter  I  they  must  cost  somc- 

"^^t"  ,   ..    -  . 

"Of  course  they  do;  sprats  to  eaten  big  ftsn 
with,  Mr.  George.  And  then  the  old  gentleman 
has  got  a  new  lawjer ;  some  sharp  new  light  of 
Mr.  Harcouit's  recommending.  Ob,  Mr.  George, 
Mr.  George!  do  be  careful,  do  now!  Could 
not  >-ou  go  and  buy  a  few  ducks,  or  pigeons, 
and  take  them  in  a  basket  ?  'fhe  old  gentleman 
does  seem  to  like  that  kind  of  thing,  though 
ten  years  since  he  was  so  different.  Half  a 
million  of  money,  Mr.  George  1  Ift  wortli  a 
few  grapes  and  turkeys."  And  Mr.  Pntchett 
shook  his  head  and  wrung  his  hands;  for  he 
saw  that  nothing  he  said  produced  any  tffecL    ■ 

George  went  to  Hadley  at  last  without  ducks 
or  pigeons,  grapes  or  turkeys.  He  was  very 
much  amused  however  with  the  perpetual  ia- 
dustiy  of  his  friend.  *' Labor  omnia  vindi  im- 
tfreffwCsiudlietohimselt  "  It  is  possible  that 
Harcourt  wUl  find  mYjiDEUW&li«4sid*irt-test:" 

He  found  the  old  gentleman  considerably 
cbang^.  There  were,  occasionally,  flr'.shM  fcf 
his  former  customary,  sarcastic  pungency ;  now 
and  again  he  wonid  rouse  hunself  to  be  Ul- 
naturedTantagonisdc,  and  self-willed.  But  old 
age  and  illness  bad  sadly  told  upon  him ;  and 
he  was  content  for  the  most  part  to  express  his 
humour  by  little  shrugs,  diakes  of  the  head,  and 
sn  irritable  manner  be  had  lately  acquired  of 
rubbing  his  hands  quickly  togtthtr. 
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■    hS  ^  "'^    *^'^  after  hb 

"I  hope  you  are  better  thao  you  were.  sir. 
suflS  '^^  *"  ""^^^  ""^^  '"'"  *^  ^^  'S*"" 

"Suffer,  yes ;  a  man  looks  to  suffer  when  he 
gets  to  my  age.  He's  a  fool  if  he  aoean'i.  at 
least.  Don  t  trouble  yourself  to  be  sorry  about 
It,  George."  ' 

"I  believe  you  saw  my  father  not  long  aace?" 
Uertram  said  this,  not  quite  knowing  how  to  set 
the  conversation  going,  so  that  he  might  bring 
in  the  tidings  he  had  come  there  to  cummu* 
mcatb 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Bertram  senior:  and 
^ands  went  to  work  as  he  sat  in  the  ann- 

"Did  yon  find  him  much  altered  since  you 
bSw ?"   '*  *"  "  ^"*  "*"*'  '"*"  ""'^  ^ 

*  Not  in  the  least  altered.  Your  father  will 
never  alter."     ■ 

George  now  knew  enough  of  his  father's 
teeter  to  understand  the  point  of  this;  so  he 
cbarged  tiie  subject,  and  did  that  which  a  man 
WKO  has  anything  to  tell  should  always  do  at 
*?«;        commenced  the  telling  of  it  forth- 

T  I?  ^"  "^^^  °°''^  ^"■'^  '"-^^y.  sir,  because 
L^'"},  'i.?8^'  ^  ^^  y""  ^ow  at  once  that 
Miss  Waddmrton  and  I  have  agreed  that  our 
engagement  shaU  be  at  an  end," 

« tJ^*.^^- J  .^"'-'^  ^"^  ™"i<^  «>  l>'s  cliair. 
" What ?"  (aid  be.     "What?" 
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"Our  engagement  is  at  on  end.  We  are 
.  both  aware  that  it  is  better  for  us  it  should 
beso." 

"\Vbaldoyouniean?  Better  for  you  1  How 
can  it  be  better  for  you?  Yon  are  two 
fools."  I-' 

"  Very  likely,  sir.  We  have  been  two  fooU ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  1  have  been  one." 

Mr.  Bertram  sal  still  in  his  diair,  silent  for  a 
few  moments.  He  still  kept  rubbing  his  hands, 
but  in  meditation  rather  tlun  in  anger.  Though 
his  back  reached  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  his 
head  was  brought  forward  and  leaned  almost 


nonsense;  sheer  nonsense.  I  shall  scrd  to 
Mary."  George  had  never  bel'ore  heard  him 
call  Miss  Baker  by  her  Christian  name. 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,  sir.  Miss  Biker  can 
do  nothing  in  the  matter  now;  nor  can  any  one 
else.    We  both  know  that  the  marriage  would 

°'"™'"^"     i.ct.Googlc 
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.    "Not  suit  you  1  nonsense.   Two  baUea  j  two 
fools  J    I  telt  you  it  will  suit  you;  it  will  suit 

Now  had  George  Sertram  junior  not  been  aQ  - 

absolute  ass,  or  a  mole  ii^^her  with  no  eyesight 

,  .  .'  whatETer  for  things  above  ground,  be  would 

have  seen  from  this  that  he  might  not  onFpTESfe 

got  back  his  love,  but  have  made  sure  of  being 

his  uncle's  heir  into  the  bargain.    At  any  rate, 

theie  wjs-suBiciehl  in  wftai  he  said  to  insure 

him  a  very  respectable  share  (rf  those  money- 

V,      bags.     How  would  Pritchett  have  rejoiced  bad 

'^T^he  beard  the  old  man  speak  so  I  and  then  how 

-  *^  : '^ronld  he  have  sighed  and  wheezed  when  he 

...jftw'^e  young  man's  indifference  I 
k;  .  :v^'5trt^orge  would  not  take  the  hint    He 
^  .|nu<^BKiFe:beea  blmd  and  dull,  and  dead  and 
saijwleqii^Whft^  before  had  ever  heard  Mr. 
Bsrtr^m  sJjiip^';speali_out  in  that  way?    "It 
■    will  siiit-jm^^^^Arul^^t  fixim  an  old  bache- 
lor, with  iinco^imal^eimcKiey-bags,  to  his  only 
nephew  I  aad^syclrj  lequest,  too,  ts  it  conTcyed 
— tba^bcwpobl^ligahi  make  himself  agreeable 
■     to^  be^afia^girl  whom  be  thoroughly  loved, 
Wd^|;^»^(in  also  he  was  tioroBghly  loved !    , 
Birt J^ogpe  was  ac^ass,  as  we  have  said;  and  a    i 
moT^^  blhld'mcre ;  ^nd  a  mule,  a  stiff-necked,    I 
stubborn  mule.     He  would  not  yicldan  inch  to 
bis  u£ide ;  ncr  an  ioch-  to  his  own  feelings, 

"  i  am  lony  to  vex  you,  sir,"  be  said  c<^tyt    1 

"but  i!  is  impossiUe."  f 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  uncle,  as  be  com-  . 

pressed  his  lips,  and  moved  ais  hands.     '}  Very  ' 

welL"    And  to  they  partsd. 

Geoige  went  bick  to  town  and  commenced 
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his  preparations  fw  Paris.  But  tm  the  follow- 
ing day  he  recaved  the  nawonted  honour  of  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Fritchet^  and  the  honour  was 
vety  pointed;  in  this  wise.  Mr.  Pritchett,  not 
finding  him  at  home,  bad  gone  to  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern  "  to  gel  a  bit  of  dinner,"  as  he 
told  the  woman  at  the  chambers ;  and  stated,  - 
that  he  stuuld  go  on' calling  tilt  he  did.  find 
Mr.  George.  And  in  tUs  way,  011  his  third  or 
fouitb  visit,  til.  George  was  found. 

Mr.  Pritchett  was  dressed  in  his  best,  and 
was  very  sad  and  solemn.  "  Mr.  Getwge,"  said 
he,  "  your  unele  wishes  to  see  you  at  Hadley, 
particular." 

"Why,  I  was  there  yesterday." 

"  I  know  you  was,  Mr.  George ;  and  thafs 
just  it.  Your  uncle,  Mr.  George,  is  an  old 
man,  and  it  will  be  only  dutiful  you  should  be 
with  him  a  good  deal  now.  Yoird  «-ish  to  be 
a  comfort  to  your  unde  in  his  last  daj's.  I 
know  that,  Mr.  George.  He's  been  good  to 
you;  and  you've  your  duty  to  do  by  him  now, 
Mr.  George ;  and  you'll  do  it"  So  said  .Mr. 
Pritchett, 'having  thoroughly  argued  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind,  and  resolved,  that  as  Mr. 
George  was  a  wilful  young  horse,  who  would 
not  be  driven  in  one  kind  of  bndle,  another 
must  be  tried  with  hiru. 

"  But  has  ray  uncle  sent  to  say  that  he  wants 
to  see  roe  again  at  once?" 

"He  ha^,  Mr.  George;  sent  to  say  that  he 
wants  to  see  you  again  at  once,  partii:u!ar." 
■  There  w?j  nothing  of  course  for  Mr,  Gcoige 
to  do  but  to  obey,  seeing  that  the  <xia  was  so 
particular.    On  th^t  same  evening,  therefore, 
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be  put  hit  diesstng-thiogs  into  a  bag,  and  ftgalrij 
v«nt  down  to  Hadley.  | 

On  hii  first  arrival  his  uncle  shook  hand^ 
vlth  him  nilh  much  more  than  ordinary  kind- 
ness, and  even  joked  with  him. 

"So  Ptitchett  came  to  you,  did  he?  and  sent 
you  do'im  at  a  moment's  notice  ?  ha  1^  ha  I  He's 
a  solemn  old  prig,  is  Pritrhett  ^  hut  ^  fpmd  ser- 
vnnt;  a  very  good  servant  ^Vhen  I  em  gone, 
he'll  have  enough  to  live  on ;  but  he'll  want 
some  one  to  say  a  word  to  him  now  and  again. 
Don't  forget  what  I  say  about  him.  It's  not  so 
tasy  to  find  a  gdoa^erTant:" 

George  declared  that  be  always  had  had, 
and  would  have,  a  regard  for  Mr.  Fritchett ; 
"though  I  wish  he  were  not  quite  so  sad." 

"  Poor  Pritchett  I  well ;  yes,  he  is  sad,"  said 
the  nnde,  laughing;  and  then  George  went 
upstain  to  get  ready  for  dinner. 

The  dinner,  considering  the  house  in  which 
it  was  spread,  was  quite  rtdierehi.  Geoige  said 
to  himself  that  the  fat  fonls  which  he  saw  must 
have  come  from  Harcourt's  larder.  Roast 
mutton  and  belled  beef— iiot  together,  but  one 
on  one  day  and  the  other  on  the  next — generally , 
constituted  the  fare  at  Mr.  Bertram's  house) 
when  he  did  not  sit  down  to  dinner  alone.  But: 
now  there  was  quite  a  Utile  banqueL  Daring, 
dinner,  he  made  sundry  etfoits  to  be  agreeable ;' 
pressed  his  nephew  to  c^t,  and  drank  wine  «ith! 
him  in  the  old-rashioned  ^fTsctloaate  manner  01*^ 
past  days.  "Your  heahh,  George,"  he  said.' 
"Voull  find  that  sherry  good,  1  think.  It 
ought  to  be,  if  years  can  make  it  so." 

t.'  was  good ;  and  George  was  vety  sorry  to 
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'find  that  the  good  wine  hnd  been  brooght  out*) 
for  him.  He  felt  that  something  would  be' 
required  in  letorn,  and  that  he  coidtl  not  give  ^ 
that  something. 

After  dinner  that  something  was  soon  asked 
for.  "George,"  ^aid  the  old  man,  "I  liavc 
been  thinking  much  since  you  went  away  the 
other  day  about  yoii  and  Caidine.  I  have 
taken  it  mto  my  stupid  old  head^lo  wisli  diat 
you  two  should  be  married." 
"Ah,  sirl" 

"  Now  listen  to  me.  I  do  wish  it,  and  what 
yon  have  said  has  disturbed  mc.     Now  I  do 

believe  this  of  you,  that  you  are  anJioiunlJidJ^ 

and  though  you  are  so  fond  of  yoQr  own  vay,  I 
don't  think  you'd  wishno-grijv  me— if-you 
could  help  it." 

"  Not  if  I  could  help  it,  dr ;  not  if  I  could 
help  it,  certdnly."  •   ■ 

"  You  can  help  it.  Now  listen  to  me.  An 
old  man  has  no  right  to  have  hb  fancies  unless 
he  chooses  to  pay  for  them.  I  know  that  well 
enough.  I  don't  want  to  ask  you  why  you 
have  quarrelled  with  Caroline.  It's  about 
money,  very  likely  ? " 

"  No,,  sir,  no  ;  not  in  t!-,e  least* 

"Weil,  I  don't  want  to  inquire.  A  small 
limited  income  is  very  Hkely  to  lead  to  mis^ 
understandings.  You  have  at  any  rate  been' 
honest  and  true  to  me.  You  are  not  a  bit  like 
your  father." 

"Sirl  rirl" 

"And,  and— I'll  tell  you  what  111  do, 
Caroline  is  to  have  six  thousifid  pounds,  isn't 
s^'c?"  r  „i      II    CnOOgIc 
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"  Fny  beliere  me,  sir,  that  money  hai 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  matter." 

"Yes,  six,"  coatinued  Mr.  Bertram;  "foui 
of  her  own,  and  two  from  me.  Now  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  da  Let  me  see.  You  have  two 
hundred  a  yeai;  that's  settled  on  you.  And 
you  had  a  thousand  pounds  the  other  day.  la 
that  an  gone  yet?"  ( 

"  I  am  in  no  wont  of  mcner,  uncle  j  nond 
whatever." 

"No,  not  as  a  bachelor;  but  as  a  manied 
man  you  would  be,  Now  do  tell  me — how 
much  of  that  thousand  pounds  did  the  colonel 
get  out  of  you  ?  " 

"Dear  uncle,  do  remember  that  he  is  my 
lather." 

"Well,  well;  two  hundred  a  year,  and  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  one,  and  Pritchett'E  ac- 
count rU  tell  you  what,  George,  I  should  like 
to  see  you  comfortabli ;  and  if  you  and  Caroline 
are  manied  before  next  October,  I'll  gi>-e 
yoa — •—" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  yon  pain  me,  sir." 

-"Ill'gire  yon I  wonder  how  much 

income  you  think  you'll  want  ? ''        - . '  I 

I  "None,  sir;  none.  An  our  marriage  is  out 
pf  the  question,  we  shall  want  no  income.  As 
I  i.ra,  end  am  likely  to  remain  unmarried,  my 
present  income  ii  siiiiicient  for  me." 

"I'll  give  yon — let  me  see,"  And  the  old 
miser — for  though  capJble  of  generbsity^tO' a( 
great  extent,  as  he  had  certainly  shown  with' 
reference  to  hii  nephew's  cariy  years,  he  cer- 
tably  was  a  miser— ihe  old  raiser  again  n- 
capitulated  tc  himself  fdl  that  be  bad  already 
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done,  and  tried  to  calculate  at  what  smallest 
fignr*^  at  what  lowest  amount  of  ready  raoney  to 
be  paid  down,  he  could  purchase  the  object  which 
he  now  desired.  "  I'll  give  you  four  thousand 
pounds  on  the  day  you  are  married.  There,  that 
will  be  ten  thousand  beside  your  own  income, 
and  whatever  your  profession  will  bring  you." 

"  What  am  I  to  say,  sir  P  I  know  ho\v  generous 
you  are;  but  this  in  not  an  aflkir  of  money;'' 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"  We  should  not  be  happy  together." 

"  Not  happf  together  I  You  shaH-I>e  happy, 
I  tdl  you;  you  will  be  happy  if  yon  have 
enough  to  live  on.  Remembo:,  I  mny  leave 
you  Eomethbg  more  than  that  when  I  die ;  that 
is,  I  tnay  do  to  if  yon  please  me.  You  vnU 
understand,  however,  that  I  make.no  proinijc," 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  George,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  aossing  over  to  bis 
uncle^  took  the  old  man's  hand  in  his  own. 
"  You  shall  be  asked  for  no  promise ;  you  shall 
be  asked  for  nothing.  You  have  been  most 
liberal,  most  kind  to  me;  too  kind,  I  knon-, 
for  I  have  not  returned  it  by  that  attention 
which  you  deserved  from  mie.  But,  believe  me, 
I  cannot  do  as  you  ask  me.  If  you  nlU  spea'i; 
to  Miss  Waddington,  she  will  tcB  you  the  same." 

"  Miss  Waddington  1    Pshaw ! " 
!    "  Caroline,  I  mean.     It  is  impossible,  sir. 
And  it  adds  greatly  to  my  own  suffering — for  I 
have  sufftred  in  all  this — tint  yon  also  should 
be  grieved." 

"  Why,  you  were  so  much  in  love  with  her 
the  other  day  I  Mar)'  told  me  that  you  were 
dying  for  her." 


I.; 
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"  I  cannot  explain  it  alL  But  the — Caroline  ', 
<i  — doubtless  will.  However,  pray,  jsnj  tate  ^ 
V    this  for  granted :  the  engagement  between  lis   ■ 

-     cannot  be  renewed." >   "", 

^  Old  Mb   Bertram  still  kept    his  nephew's   ■ 

7        hand,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he  liked  to  hold  j 
•       it     He  continued  to  loOKTop  mtO'eeofg^  fece 
9      a  though  striring  to    read  there  soAiething 
^.      difTerent  from  the  words  which  he  heard,  some- 
\.        thing  which  might  yet  give  him  some  consok- ' ; 
■4.        tion.    He  had  said^that  George  was  honest,  and  _ 
^       he  believed  it,  is"  far  as  he  could  believe  in  .- 
J|        honesty.    But,  nevertheless,  he  was  still  medi-  ■;■ 
tating  at  what  price  he  could  buy  over  his  ■'• 
C"      :  nephew  to  his  purpose.    After  such  a.  struggle  1 
I  as  that  of  his  whole  lifetime,  could  he  have  any  ■ 
'.  other  faith  but  thj,t  money  was  omnipotent  ?  j 
'No;  this  of  course,   this  necessanly  was  hisj 
belief.    As  to  the  sufficient  quantity — on  that  i 
point  it  was  possible  for  him  to  doubt     His  'i 
nephew's  manner  to  him  was  ver}'  touching;  the  1 
tone  of  his  voice,  the  look  of  his  countenance,  t 
tiie  grief  which  sat  on  his  brow,  did  touch  him.  ' 
But  they  touched  him  in  this  manner;  they  . 
made  him  feel  that  a  few  thousasds  were  not  ) 
.sufficient     He  had  at  last  a  desire  at  his  heart, 
a  family  domestic  warm  de^irt ;  aad  he  began 
.  to  feci  that  if  he  were  not  prrp.ired  to  give  up 
his  desire,  he  must  bid    high   for    its    fulfil-  ^ 
ment  ',  'i 

-  "  Gecrge,"  said  he,  "  after  all,  you  and  Caro-  V 
line  are  the  nearest  relsUves  I  have;  the  nearest  S 
and  the  deaTest-"  <    i^ 

"  Caroline  is  your  own  child's  child,  sir."     ' 
"She  is  but  a  girl;  and  it  would  all  go  to 
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some  spendthrift  whose  very  name  would  be 
different  And,  I  don't  know,  but  I  ihink  I 
like  you  better  than  ber.  Look  here  now. 
Accwding  to  my  present  wil),  nine-tenths  of 
my  property  will  go  to  builiB.iQspitJd  that  shall 
bear  my  name.  Youll  not  repeat  that  to  any- 
body, will  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  will  not." 

.  *'  If  you'll  do  as  I  would  have  you  about  this 
maniage.  III  make  a  new  will,  and  you  and 

your  i&ldren  shall  have I'll  let  you  say 

yourself  how  much  you  shall  have ;  there — and 
you  shall  see  thewill  yourself  before  the  veddmg 
takes  place." 

"  What  can  I  say  to  him?  what  can  I  say  to 
him?"  said  George,   turning   away    lus  face. 
"  Sir,  it  is  quite  impossiU&  Is  not  that  enough  ? 
Money  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  can  have... 
nothing  to  do  with  it"       -.»_^_ 

"  You  don't  think  I'd  dece»-e  you,  do  you, 
and  make  another  will  a^erwards?  It  shall  be 
a  deed  of  gift  if  you  like,  or  a  settlement — to 
take  effect  of  course  after  my  death."  On  hearing  . 
this  George  turned  away  his  fece.  "  Yoa  shall 
have  half,  George;  there,  by  G — -you  shall  have* 
half  J  settled  on  you — there— 5ialf  of  it,  settled 
on  you."  And  then  only  did  the  uncle  dro^ 
'  his  nephew's  hand.  He  dropped  it,  and  closing; 
his  eyes,  began  to  meditate  on  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  he  hid  made. 

.  There  ^tis  something  tenible  in  thisto  younf; 
Bertram.  He  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of 
himself  in  watching  his  uncle's  str-jggleS.  It 
was  dreadful  to  see  how  terribly  anxious  the 
old  man  was,  and  more  dreadful  I'Jll  to  witness 
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the  nature  of  the  thoughts'  'which  were  nmntng , 
through  hii  mhid.  '  He  was  making  lavish 
tenders  of  bis  heaven,' his  god,  his  blessings ;  he{ 
was  offering  to  part  with  his  paradise,  seeing 
that  nature  would  soon  imperatively  demand] 
that  he  should  part  «-ith  it  But  useless  as  itl 
must  soon  be  to  him,  he  could  not  bring  himselfj 
to  bilieve  that  it  was  not  still  all-powerful  with  I 
oftersi.  ■     .  .  I 

"  Mr.  Bertram,  it  is  deailj  necessary  that  we  < 
should  understand  -  each  other,"  said  George,  I 
with  a  voice  that  he  intended  should  be  firm,;] 
but  which  in  truth  was  stem  as  well  as  firm.  "  I.I 
thought  it  light  to  come  and  tell  you  that  this- } 
matdh  Was  Droken  off.  But  seeing  that  that 
has  once  been  told,  there  is  no  longer  room  for' 
further  conversation  on  the  matter.  We  have  ■ 
made  up  our  minds  to  part ;  and,  having  done  .  [ 
so,  I  can  assure  you  that  money  can  have  no  - 
effect  upon  our  resolution."  I 

■  "  Th^en  youSyant  it  all — all  t"  said  the  uncle,  ■ , 
almostwcSptng:       ^"        '    :  ■  i 

:  "  Not  all,  not  ten  times  all  WOald  move  me 
one  inch — not  one  inch,"  said'Gecrge,  in  a' 
voice  that  was  notv  loud,  and  almost  angry.  j 

'■  Mi;  Bertram  turned  towards  the  table,  and  ; 
bpried  his  face  in  his  hanils.  He  did  not  under-  i 
stand -it.  He  did  nat  know  whence  came  alt  j 
■tfai»  ^pposfiioii.  fie  eould  not  conceive  what  i 
-was  the  motive  power  which  caused  his  nephew  f 
tbna  tc  .Uisair^ncTlEfow  him  over,  staoding  J 
forward  as  he  did-  irith  thousands  and  tens  of  i 
tiuHisandsin  hit  haad.  -But  he  knew  that  his' 
requAC  was  rcfiised,  and  he  felt  himself  degraded' 
and  powerless.    ■  t 
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"Donptbe.angiy  with  m^  uncle,"  taid  the 
nephew.    . 

.  "Go  your  own  way,  sir;  go  your  jnra  way," 
said  the  uncle. .  ."  I  have  done  with  you.~  I-I^ 

thought — but  never  mind- "  and   he  rang 

the  bell  violently..  "Sarah,  I  will  go  to  bed- 
are  my  things  ready?  Woman,  is  my  room 
ready,!  say? "and  then  he  had  himself  led 
off,  and  Gcoige  saw  him  no  more  that  night.  - 

Nor  did  he  see  him  the  next  morning ;  nor 
for  many  a  long  day  afterwards.  When  the 
morning  came,  he  sent  in  hb  love,  with  a  hope 
that  his  uncle  was  better.  Sarah,  owning  out 
with  a  long  face,  told  George  that  his  uncle  had 
only  muttered  between  his  teelh — "That.it  was  , 
nothing  to  him" — to  his  nephew,  namtly — 
".whether  he  were  better  or  worse."  And  so, 
havmgreceii'ed  this  last  message, he  went  his- 
way,  and  returned  to  town,  ',.-■' 


CHAPTER  XXV 

DOES    HE   KNOW  FT  T»T? 

Almost  immediately  after  this  George  Berrram 
did  go  to  Paris ;  but  before  he  went  he  received 
a  letter  from  - Aithiii-  Wilkinson,  beting  him  to 
go  down  to  Hurst-Staple.  This  was  Arthur's 
ansA-er  to  the  letter  in  wliich  Bertram  had  com- 
'.  manicated  the  last  news  froin  Littlcbath.  There 
)  were  not  as  mmy  words  in  the  letter  as  there 
had  been  in  that  from  Adela  to  Caroline ;  but 
they  were  much  to  the  same  effect.     "TJiis  is 
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-an  important  step,  old  fellow;  vtiyt  pray— 
pay  be  careful;  for  your  own  sake  ana  hers. 
I  am  not  good  at  letter- vriting,  as  you  kaov; 
but  come  down  hcie  and  ulic  it  over.  I  have 
otbei  things  of  my  own  I  want  to  talk  about. 
The  spare  bedroom  is  empty."  That  was  neatly 
ih«  whole  of  it  In  answer  to  this,  Bertram  had 
declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Paris,  but 
bad  promised  to  go  down  to  Hunt  Staple  as 
.soon  as  lie  returned  home. 

At  this  time  the  popularity  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  on  the  wane.  The  ■groce£S_siCJ'ariS'were 
'becoming  sick  of  their  paternal  citizen  king, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  quiet  family  costume  aad 
-citizen  umbrella,  seemed  to  think  as  much  as 
some  other  kings  of -crowds  of  soldiers,  of  forti- 
fications, and  war  taxes ;  who  seemed  to  think 
^also  that  free-spoken  deputies  might  be  judi- 
ciously controlled,  that  a  paternally -royal  £unily 
might  be  judiciously  enriched,  and  that  a  good 
many  of  the  old  crown  tenets  and  maxims  might 
again  be  judiciously  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
commonwealth.  Poor  grocers ',  toe  much  pros- 
periLy  had  made  them  over-cice.  Whrn  Mr. 
Smith  had  been  about  six  months  gone  from 
them,  how  gladly  would  they  have  had  him 
back  again  I 

But  they  are  again  satisfied.  The  grocer 
interest,  which  en  the  whole  may  perhaps  be 
looked  on  as  predominant  in  Pass,  is  once 
■-  more  swathed  in  ro-^e-lca'/csr'  The  swathings 
certain!/  are  somewhat  ti^hl;  and  rcse-leaves 
maybe  tA-i&ted  till  ih^e  is  no  brealang  them. 
But  ther^^  will  sti'J  remain  \ht  fragrance,  the 
pet'^owri   odour   which   is   so   delectable   to 
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ancient  housewives,  the  oily  savoor  of  fdentcous- 
ness.  If  a  king  can  so  devise  that  chocolate 
shall  be  sold — and  paid  for — what  moic  can  a 
grocer  interest  need?  What  more  thr.n  this, 
that  having  sold  its  daily  quantum  of  chocolate, 
it  shall  have  a  theatre  to  go  to,  a  spectacle  to 
look  at,  ices,  coflee,  and  tau  sucrie.'  Since  the 
world  began  to  open  its  young  eyes  and  look 
about  it  with  any  understanding,  what  else  has 
been  desirable }  What  docs  a  man  and  a  grocer 
want?  Ptpt^m  rl  (J.rffT"'ii  soup  that  shall  not 
be  too  maigre ;  and  a"  seat  at  tlie  Porte  St. 
Martin  that  shall  not  be  too  dear.  Is  it  not  all 
written  in  that  ? 

England  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  1   No,  let  us 
hope  notj  not  as  yet,  at  any  rate.    There  have 
been  nations  to  whom  the  buyiog  and  selling   ' 
of  bread  and  honey — especially  of  honey — ^lias  , 
beene\'erything;  lost  nations — peopledeadened,  i 
whose  souls  were  ever  sleeping,  whose  mouths  [ 
only  and  gastric  organs  attested  that  life  was  ; 
in  them.    There  were  such  people  in  the  latt;r  . 
days  of  ancient  Rome ;  there  were  such  also  in 
that  of  Eastern  Rome  upon  the  Bospiionts ;  . 
ridi  and  thriving  people,  with  large  mouths  and  ; 
copious  bellies,  wanting  merely  the  salt  of  life.  ' 
But  let  us  hope  that  no  English  people  will  be  ^ 
such  as  long  as  the  roads  are  optt  to  Ausli?lia, 
to  Canada,  and  New  Zealand. 

A  youDg  man  v.'hose  life  was  to  be  s;)ent  in 

writing  politico-religiojs  pamphlets  had  much 

to  learn  in  Paris-4n.UiQ5e..days,    Indeed,  Paris 

'   has  ever  been  a  school  for  such  writers  since 

\   men  began  to  find  tliat  something  was  wrong, 

even  under  the  reign  of  the  great  pubarry. 
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Since  those  days  it  has  been  the  labor^tot;  6f 
the  political  ^chemist,  in  which  everything 
hitherto  held  predous  has  been  reduced  to  a 
residnum,  in  order  that  from  the  ashes  might  ^ 
be  created  that  great  arcanum,  &  RKing  con-  ; 
stilution  under  which  thinking  men  may  live 
contented.  ■  The  secret  had  been  hardly  solved  ' 
in  those  latter  days  of  poor  Louis  Philippe. 
Much  had  certainly  been  done  when  a  citizen 
king  was  thought  of  and  set  agoing ;  but  even 
a  citizen  king  required  to  bewound  up,  and  the 
alchemist  was  still  at  his  cnidbles. 

Now,  indeed,  the  work  has  been  finished. 
The  laboratory  is  dosed.  The  philosopher, 
his  task  all  done,  has  retired  to  his  needed  rest. 
Thinking  men,  even  thinking  Frenchtnen,  can 
live  contented.  Chocolate  is  sold — and  pfid 
for,"  And  a  score  and  a  half  of  daily  theatres 
are  open  at  the  most  moderate  of  prices. 
■  Intent  on  such  things,  and  on  his  coming 
voVame,  our  young  broken-hearted  philosopher 
stayed  o'jt  three  months  at  Paris.  We  need  not 
follow  him  very  closely  in  his  doings  there.  His 
n^me  was  already  sufficiently  known  to  secure 
his  odtnittan  ce  amongst  those  learned  men  who, 

■if  tiey  hadJiithfTt-i.e-iablished  little,  had  at 
any  rate  achieved  Jht5HnbUa|^. much.  While 
he  w6J~Eere  the  Britisl:  Ministry  went  out  of 
office.  Sir  Robert,  haiing  repealed  the  com 
-■- laws,' fell  to  the  groimd  hetncen  two  stools,  and 
the  number  of  the  Piiiiy /u/k/^  ■w\ud^  gave  the 
first  antl-cntic  list  cf  the  niembers  of  the  new 
government,  coiiTaiced,  arrion*  the  few  new 
names  that  were  meniicned,  that  of  Sir  Henry 

■Harcourt  as  Her  Majesty's  solicitor-geoeiaL 
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At  the  end  of  the.  three  .mondu  Bertram 
returned  to  England,  eaiichcd  by  many  n=v 
'  ideas  ,as  to  the  government  of  mankind  ia 
general  His  volume  was  not  yet  finished.  So 
be  packed  up  bis  papers  in  his  portmanteau 
and  took  them  down  with  him  to  Hurst  Staple. 
He  saw  no  one  as  he  passed  through  London. 
The  season  was  then  over,  and  his  friend  Sir 
Heory  was  refreshing  himself  with  ten  day^ 
grouse-shooting  attor  the  successful  campaign  of 
the  last  session.  But  hod  he  been  in  London^ 
Bertram  v.'ould  not  have  seen  him,  for  he  saw 
no  one.  He  asked  no  questions  about  Caroline, 
nor  any  about  his  uncle.  He  did  not  even,  call 
on  his  sincere  friend  Pritchctt  Had  he  uone 
so,  he  would  have  learned  that  Miss  Baker  and 
her  niece  were  both  staying  at.Hadlcy.  He 
might  also  have  learned  other  news,  which, 
however,  was  not  long  in  following  him. 

He  went  down  to  Hurst  Staple,  merely  writing 
a  line  the  day  before  he  started,  to  prepare  his 
friend  for  his  advent.  But  when  he  reached  the 
vicarage,  Arthur  Wilkios<»  .was  not  tfiere.  He 
was  at  Oxford ;  but  had  -left  word  that  he  was 
to  be  summoned  home  as  sota  as  Bertratn 
arrived.  Ttie  ladies,  however,  expected  him, 
and  there  would  have  been  nothing  for  him  tu 

.     .         VcDiork  in.the  state  of  the  quiet  household  had 

I    '         there-  not  been  another  visitor  in  the  house. 

'.    I  Adela  Gauudet  ^ras  sta}ing  thcre^  and  she  was  - 

I     !  dressed  in  the  deepest  mouriung, 

}  The  stor>'  vas  sooiUeld^o  him.  Mr.  Gauntlet 

had  one  morning  beeii  fowid  dead  in  his  dress- 
ing-rootn.  The  gooJ  old  niln  had  been  full  of 
year!,  and  there  was  nothing  frightful  ia  his 
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death  but  its  suddenness.  But  sudden  death  is 
alirajs  frightfuL  Overnight  he  had  been  talking 
to  his  daughter  with  his  usual  quiet,  very  quiet, 
miith;  and  in  the  morning  she  vas  voke  with 
the  news  that  his  spirit  had  fled.  His  rairth  for 
this  world  was  over.  His  worldly  duties  were 
done.  He  had  received  his  daughter's  last  Iciss, 
had  closed  for  the  last  time  the  book  which 
had  been  his  life's  guide,  liad  whispered  to 
heaven  his  last  pra3'er,  and  his  soul  was  now 
at  rest    .  . 

Inhere  was  nothing  in  this  that  the  world 
need  n^ard  as  mournful:  There  was  no  pain, 
no  x^"^  pangs,  no  dire  remorse.  But  for 
Adcm  the  suddenness  had  been  very  dreadful. 

Among  her  other  miseries  had  been  the 
great  misery  of  having  to  seek  a  home.  An 
'  Englishmlut's  house  is  his  castle.  And  a  rector's 
parsonage  is  as  much  the  rector's  castle,  his 
own  freehold  castle,  as  is  the  earl's  family 
mansion  that  of  :be  earl.  But  it  is  so  with  this 
drawtock,  that  the  moment  the  lector's. breath 
is  out  of  his  body,  aU  right  and  claim  to  the 
castle  as  regards  his  estate  and  fanvly  cease 
instantly.  If  ths  widow  and  children  remain 
there  arte  ni|kt,  they  remain  there  on  sufferance. 

Adda's  future  home  would  now  necessarily 
be  with  ber  aur:t,  Miss  Penelope  Gauntlet; 
but  it  happened  most  ur.foi-turately  that  at  the 
moment  of  her  brother's  death.  Miss  Gauntlet 
was  absent  with  other  relatives  in  Italy.  Nor 
was  her  addre^^  accurately  known.  Jler  party 
had  been  at  Rome;  but  it  was  supposed  that 
they  had  left  the  holy  city  before  the  end  of 
May:  and  now,  at.theecd  of  August,  when  her 
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\   presence  in  Englarid  was  so  necessary,  Adela 

I   had  no  more  than  a  faint  beUcf  that  her  aunt 

'   was  at  the  baths  of  Lucca,    in  the  mean  time 

it  was  absolutely   necessary  that   she  should 

I   somewhere  find  a  resting-place  for  herself. 

'       Both  Caroline  Waddingtou  and  Miss  Balcet 

•  wrote  to  her  at  once.     Unfortunately  they  were 

{  at  Hadley ;  but  if  Adela  would  come  to  them, 

j   they  would  return  to  Littlebath.     They,  or  at 

j    any  rate,  one  of  them  would  do  so.     There  was 

f    much  that  was  really  generous  in  this  offer,  aa 

will  be  seen  when  we  come  in  the  next  page 

or  two  to  narrate  what  had  lately  occurred  at 

Hadley.    But  Adela  already  knew  what  had 

.   occurred ;  and  much  as  she  .then  longed  for  a 

home,  she  knew  that  she  could  not  allow  either 

of  them  to  go  to  Littlebath. 

Immediately  that  Mr.  Gauntlets  death  was 
known  at  Hurst  Staple— and  it  was  known 
there  two  hours  after  Adela  knew  it  herself— 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  went  over  to  bring  her  to  the 
vicarage.  The  reader  will  know  that  there  were 
reasons  why  Adela  should  be  most  unwilling  to 
choose  that  house  as  her  temporary  residence. 
She  was  most  unwilling;  and  for  a  day  or  two, 
much  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  surprise,  she  refused 
to  leave  West  Putford,  But  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  leave  iti  She  could  not  remain 
■  alone  in  the  house  on  the  day  that  her  father's 
body  was  carried  to  his  grave;  and  so  at  last 
she  submitted,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  taken 
i    over  to  Hurst  Staple. 

1       "It  is  provoking,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson 

'    to  her,  "  and  1  am  sure  you  will  think  it  very 

uncivil,  but  Arthur  went  off  to  Oxford  yesterday. 
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And  it  was  uncH^.  '  Z  ant  sure  he  need  not 
bxve  gane  &t  this  very  moment" 

Then  Adela  felt  very  grateful  to  her  neighbour, 
and  acknowledged  in  nti  heart  that  he  had 
been  kind  to  her.  -| 

-■  "But  he  must  be  back  on  Saturday,"  con-  I 
tiftued  the  widow,  "  for  he  could  get  no  clergy-  j 
roan  to  take  his  duty.  Indeed,  he  has  to  take  j 
the  evening  service  at  West  Putford  as  well."  \ 
On  the  day  following  this,  George'  Bertram  1 
aiiivcd  at  the  vicarage.  I 

His  first  eveniu;;  in  the  house  was  not  very 
bright,      Mrs.  WUkinson    had  never   been  a   | 
bright  woman.    Siie  hud  certain  motherly  good    ! 
qaalities,  which  had  been  exerted  in  George's    , 
favour  in  his  earliest  years ;  and  on  this  account    ; 
•he  was  still  able  to  speak  to  him  in  a  motherly 
way.    She  could  talk  to  him  about  his  breakfasts 
and  dinners,  and  a&k  a^er  his  buttons  and  linen, 
and  allude  to  his  bachelor  habits.    And  in  such 
conversation  the  first  evening  was  chieily  passed. 
AdeU  said  almost  nolhicg.     Tiie  VViikinson 
■  .  girls,  who  were  generally  cheerful  thenselves, 
weredepressed  by  Adeli'i  sorrow — and  depressed 
also  somewhat  by  what  the>'  knew  of  Bertram's 
-,,  affairs.     On   this  matter  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was 
?  burning  to  spe^ ;  but  she  had  made  up  her 
-mind  ic  leave  it  in  siicnce  for  one  evemng. 
K18  confined  herself,  therefore,  to  the  button 
question,  and  to  certain  alluiilons  to  her  own 
griefs,    it  appeared  that  she  was  not  quite  so 
happy  with  reference  to  Anhtir  as  one  would  ' 
have  wished  I'er  to  be.    She  did  not  absolutely  ! 
speak  again'',  him ;  but  she  satd  little  snubbing 
things  of  bim,  and  -ieemed  to  think  him  by  no 
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,  means  sufficiently  gratefid  /or-  all  the  care  she 
'  tookof bint.  ','-<- 
]  .  Iliat  ^glit,  UL.  the  prrvacy  of  Adeta's  own 
room,  something  was  said  about  George  Ber- 
tram. -  "I  am  sure  he  dbci  not  know  it  yet," 
said  Sophia. 

"  paroline  told  me  she  would  write  to  him," 
said  Adcia ;  "  she  would  be  very  wrong  not  to 
,  do  fo — very  wrong." 

"You  may  be  sure  hie  has  not  heard  it," 
:  repeated  the  other.     "  Dtd  )'ou  not  observe  the 
way  he  (poke  of  Mr.  Harcourt  ?  " 

"  Sir  Henry  Harcourt,"  said  Mary, 

"  I  did  not  bear  it,"  said  Adela. 

"Oh,  he  did  speak  of  him.  He  said  some- 
thing  about  his  great  good  fortune.  He  never 
would  have  spoken  in  that  way  had  he  knOn-o 
it"    '.-..,.  -  .  . 

"  Do  Toii  know.f  said  Mary,* "  I  do  not  Ihiok 
he  would  have  him  come  down  here  had  he 
heard  it — not  yet,  at  least." 

The  next  morning  two  letters  were  laid  before 
George  Berlnun  as  Uiey  were  sitd,ng  at  breakfast 
llien  he  did  know  it ;  then  he  did  Icam  it,  and 
not  till  then.  It  was  now  the  end  of  August, 
and  in  the  coming  month  of  November — about 

the    end    of    Noyeniber—^r.  Hamy    TTaTr^yrt^ 

Her  Majest/B  solicitor-general,  and  member 
for  the  Battcnea  Hamlets,  was  to  lead  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  Miss  Caroline  Waddington,  the 
l^anddaughler  and  presumed  heiress  of  the  great 
millionaire,  Mr.  Bertram.  Who  so  high  now  on 
';  the  ladder  of  fortune  as  the  fortunate  Sir  lienry 
HaroourtP  In  love  and  pcSttics  and  the  rc^m^ 
of  Flatus,  he  carried  all  before  him.    Yet,  Sir 
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Heiuy  narc<>urt  was  the  coming  man.  Quid- 
nuncs at  the  clubs  began  to  say  that  he  would 
giTc  up  the  legal  side  of  politics  and  devote  him- 
self to  statesmanship.  He  would  be  the  very 
man  for  a  home  secretary.  Old  Bettnun,  they 
observed,  was  known  to  be  dying.  Old  Bertram, 
they  also  observed,  had  made  a  distinct  promise 
to  Sir  Henry  and  hia  granddaughter.  The 
marriage  was  to  Ukc  place  at  Hadley,  from  the  ■ 
old  msn's  house;  the  old  man  was  ddighted 
with  the  match,  &c,,  &c,  &c;  who  so  happy, 
who  so  great,  who  so  fortunate  as  Sir  Henry 
Ht^court? 

That  habit  of  bringing  in  letters  at  the  break- 
fast-table has  its  good  points,  certainly.  It  is 
well  that  one  should'  have  one's  letters  before 
the  work  01  pleasure  of  the  day  commences : 
it  is  well  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  different 
little  subjects  of  mutuai  interest  as  they  are 
mentioned.  "Eliza's  baby  has  got  her  first 
too:h  :  it's  all  r^jht  There's  nothing  like 
Daisy's  Elixir  after  aU."  "  My  dear,  thtguang 
wi'l  be  here  to-day ;  so  the  horses  wiiTbe 
wanted  all  the  week — ^remember  that."  "  What 
a  bore,  papij;  for  here's  a  letter  to  say  that 
Kate  Carciihie's  coming ;  and  we  roust  go  over 
.'  to  the  Poldoodles.  Frank  Poldoodle  is  guile 
smitten  with  Kaic."  This  is  all  very  canvenientj 
tnt  the  plan  has  its  drawbacks.  Some  letters 
wi'J  be  in  their  niture  black  and  brotf-cora- 
pelllig.  Tidtr^js  will  come  from  time  to  time 
at  which  men  (riDEi>t  saiii*-.  There  will  be  news 
that  ruSies  the  sweetest  temper,  and  at  receipt 
of  which  clouds  wiH  darken  the  most  kindly  face. 
One  would  fain  rsceive  such  letters  in  private. 
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;  Two  such  letters  Bertram  received  that 
morning,   and    read    while    the    eyes   of  the 

'  parsonage  breakfast-table  were — not  fixed  on 
him,  but  which  under  such  circumstances  is 
much  worse — were  purposely  turned  away,  tie 
knew  well  the  handwriting  of  each,  and  would 
&in  have  escaped  with  £em  from  the  room. 
But  this  he  felt  to  be  cowardly;  and  so  he  read 
them  both,  sitting  there  in  the  femily  circle.  They 
were  from  Caroline  and  Sir  Henry.  We  will 
give  precedence  to  the  lady;  but  Bertram  did 
not  so  read  them.  The  lady's  letter  was  the 
most  trying  to  hjs  neires,  and  was  therefore 
taken  the  last;  It  can  hardly  he  said  that  their 
contents  surprised  him.  When  they  both  came 
into  his  hands  together,  he  seemed  to  feel  by 
intuition  what  was  the  news  which  tfaey  con- 
tained. That  from  Caroline  was  very  fairly 
written. '  But  how  many  times  had  it  been  re- 
written before  that  fair  copy  was  prepared  ? 

"Hadle7,  Auguit,  iS4— ^ 
"My  dear  Mr.  Bertram,— I  do  not  know  ' 
whether  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  I  olight 
myself  to  tell  you  of  the  step  which  I  am  going 
to  take.  If  it  is  unnecessary,  I  know  you  wiU 
forgive  me,  and  will  be  certain  that  I  have 
intended  to  do  what  is  right.  Sir  "Henry  Har- 
c-ourt  has  proposed  to  me,  and  I  have  accepted 
him.  I  believe  we  shall  be  married  some  time 
before  Chriilmas.' 

"We  are  staying  here  with  grandpapa.  I 
I  th  ink  he  approves  of  wliat  I  am  doing ;  but  you 
know  that  he  is  not  very  communicative^  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  be  married  from  this 'house, 
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-  and  ;I  think  that  he  likes  Sir  H^ty.    Aiiht 
Mary  b  leconciled.to  all  this  now.  '        r 

.  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  any  more, 
excepting  that  I  shall  almyi — always  hope  for 
your  welfare;  and  be  so  happy  if  I  can  hear  of 
yotir  happiness.  I  pray  you  also  to  for^ve  me 
what  injuries  I  may  have  done  you.  , 

"  "It  may  be  that  at  some  future  time  we  shall 
"meet  hs  friends  in  London.  I  hope  we  may. 
It  b  a  comfort  to  me  that  Sir  Heniy  Harcourt 
knows  exactly  all  that  theie  has  been  between 
■us. .     .     ■-:    ■      , 

■*'  Believe  me  to  be, 

*'  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Caroume  Waddikctok." 

-  Hanourl^s  letter  was  written  in  faster  style, 
-and  a  more  running  hand.     Solicitors-general 

bare  hardly  time  to  stop  and  pick  their  words. 

But  though  the  manner  of  it  was  free  and  easy, 
-it  seemed  to  Bertram  that  the  freedom  and 
^easiness  were  but  affected. 

:*'Mvdear  Bertranii— I  hope  and. trust  that 
'the  news  t  have  to  tell  ypn  will  be  no  interrup- 
tion To  our  friendship.  H-am  sure  that  it  should' 
t:ot  be,  seeing,  that  I  am  doing  you  no  injury.; 
Caroline  Waddington  and  I  have  agreed  to  put 
our  forinnes  into  the  same  boat.  We  shall  feel 
much  ritore  comrunable  en  the  seas  if  you  will 
be  gtacio'j?  enough  to  say, '  God  save  the  bark." 

'  "  Caroiiae  has  of  course  told  me  all  that  has 
cccoired;  as,  indeeilj  you  had  done  previously." 
As  feras  i  am  concerned,  I  mnst  say  she  ha» 
bdiaved    slorionsiy.      I    always  ,  admired  her 
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'  greatly,  as  you  know;  thottgh  of  course  till 
kttely  I  never  thought  it  posdble  I  should 
.  possess  what  I  so  much  Bdmir^i.  -  '- 
\  "Speaking  pbiri'iy,  1  think  that  she  will  be 
\  happier  witVi  me  than  she  would  have  been  witii 
\f6u ;  and  that  I  shall  be  happier  wilh  her  tiian 
'you  would  have  beeti.  We  are  better  adapted 
to  each  other.  There  is  a  dash  of  worldliness 
about  us  both  from  which  your  more  ethereal 
composition  is  hiippUy  free. 

"God  bless  you,  old  fellow.  Pray  write  a 
line  in  answer,  saymg  as  mucli  tu  me.  Of 
course,  you  will  let  us  see  you  in  London. 
Caroline  wishes  it  particularly ;  and  so  do  I. 

"I  believe  IshRll  be  turned  off  in  December, 
Such  a  mill-horse  as  I  am  cannot  choose  my 
time.  I  am  going  to  Scothtnd  for  ten  days,  and 
shall  then  be  hard  at  work  till  our  marriage. 
I  must  of  course  be  back  when  the  session 
commences.  We  talk  of  going  to  Nice,  and 
thence  to  Genoa.  ■ 

"  The  old  gentleman  is  very  civil ;  but  there 
has  been  no  word  of  money,  nor  will  there  be 
a  word.     However,  thank  God,  I  don't  want  it 
"  Always  your  nncerest  friend, 

"  Hemry  Harcourt,  ■ 
1  •!  Reform  Club— Angust,  »&(—," 

These  letters  did  not  take  long  in  the  read- 
ing.  Within  five  minutes  Bertram  n-as  spreading 
'     the  butter  on  his  toast ;  and  within  two  minutes 
;   more  he  was  asking  what  news  there  was  from 
'   Arthur — ^when  would  he  be  Itome?     He  had 
received  a  great  blow,  a  stunning  blow;  but  he 
was  able  to  postpone  the  faintness  which  would 
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follow  it  till  he  should  be  lAere  no  ejre  cotiM  I ''   . 
see  him.  n; 

The  breakfast  passed  a«-ay  very  siicntly. 
They  all  knew  what  those  two  letters  contained.  E 
One  of  the  girls  had  had  them  in  her  hand,  and! 
had  known  the  haDdwriting  of  one  and  gnessed 
that  of  the  other.  But  even  without  this  thef 
would  have  known.  Are  not  most  of  our  innei- 
im— t  c^tjpfs  known  to  all  thfijjrld  ?-- — 

And  then  ljertra'iTr"staiked  off— or  endea- 
voured rather  to  do  so;  for  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
detected  him  in  the  act,  and  stopped  him.  She 
had  said  nothing  hitherto  about  his  matrimonial 
or  non-matrimonial  affairs.  She  had  abstained 
with  wonderful  discretion ;  and  she  now  ia-  | 
(ended  that  her  discretion  should  be  rewarded. 

"George,  George,"  she  said,  as  he  turned 
from  the  break  fast-pnrlour  door  to  the  rack  in 
the  hall  on  which  his  hat  was  hanging,  "  I  want 
you  just' for  a  micdtt"  So  George  returned 
into  the  parlour  as  the  girls  yassed  across  the 
hall  into  the  dntwing-room. 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  think  me  unkind  becavse 
I've  $aid  nothing  ?bout  this  sad  affair  of  yours." 

"  Not  at  all,  aunt;"'  he  said :  though  she  wis 
■no  aunt  of  his,  he  hid  always  called  her  -so 
when  he  had  been  at  .Hurst  Staple  as  a  child. 
"There  are  some  things  'vhich  had,  perhaps,  I 
better  not  be  talked  abo-it."  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  j 
however,  was  not  ihs  woman  to  be  deterred  by  '. 
such  a  bis  t  repulse  as  this,  i 

■'  Exactly  SD ;  excej;t  arnong  intimate  family  ' 
fnerds.     But  I  ^ras  very  sorry  to  hear  about  ( 
your  breaking  oiT  the  affair  w-ith  Caroline  Wad- 
dlrg:oa,     1  waj,  indeed ;  very.     It  would  have 
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been  so  suiuble  as  regards  the  old  gentleman — 

I  know  all  about  that  you  know "  and  the 

lady  nodded  her  head,  at  ladies  will  do  some- 
times  when  they  fktttcr  tliemsclves  that  they 
know  mwe  about  such  things  than  their  neigh- 
bours. 

"  It  was  necessarj',"  said  Bertram. 

"Necessary — ah,  yesj  I  dare  say.  I  don't 
in  the  least  mean  to  blame  you,  George.  I  am 
sure  you  n'ould  not  bdtave  badly  to  any  giii — 
and,  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  am  quite  sure — 
quite  sure  it  was  not  jour  laulL      Indzed,  I 

know  vely  well -"  and  in  lieu  of  finishing 

her  speech,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  again  nodded  her 
bead. 

"  Nobody  was  to  blame,  aunt ;  nobody,  and 
it  is  much  better  to  say  nothing  about  iL" 

"That  is  very  good  of  yon,  George;  very. 
But  I  always  shall  say " 

"Dear  aunt,  pray  say  nothing.  Wc  bad 
'  thought  when  we  knew  little  of  each  othw  that 
it  would  suit  us  to  live  tt^tbei^  As  we  learnt 
each  other's  characters  more  thoroughly,  we 
found  that  we  had  been  wrong.  It  was  better 
for  us,  therefore,  to  put;  and  we  did  part." 

"  And  so  now  she  is  going  lo  be  li^dy  Hai- 
.  court?" 

"Yes;  it  seems  sb." 
.  '\  "  Well,  at  any  rate  we  must  all  say  thb  :  she 
hasn't  lo^t  an.£,j^naa^  I  don't  know  what  Sir 
Henry  may  tnmk  of  it;  bnt  it  certainly  do^ 
seem  to  me ■ " 

"  Dear  aunt,  pray  do  not  talk  to  me  about 
this:  I  think  Miss  AVaddiogton  q>iite  right  to 
accept  Sir  Henry  Harcourt .  That  is,  I  think 
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■her  right  nader  the  circumstances.  He  is  a 
nsing  man,  and  lUe  wll  grace  any  station  in 
which  he  can  place  her.  I  do  not  at  all  bUm< 
™'°°'"' the  least;  it  would  be  njonstrous  i 
laid,'  ■ 

"Oh,  of  coursc-we  all  know  that  it  was  yo'i 

ttat  But  what  I  want  to  .peak  about  is  this, 
i  he  old  gentleman's  money,  George  I     Now 

..  u   7  O' course  is  looking  to  thaL" 
He  has  my  permission:" 

"And  of  course  he  will  get  someofit  That's 
to  be  e^pected-shc's  his  grandchild-of  course 
I  know  that^^  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  again  nodded 

^Lr^,     J  ^'i^  *^'«*'  y°"  ^^^  look  -^CT 

^   dose  after  the  old  gentlemaii.     It  won't  at  ail 

"'  ■  J?  ^   *'  Harcpwrt  cut  you  out  altogether.     I 

«  hope  you  mean  to  be  a  good  deal  down  at 

«KlIey.     rt  won't  last  for  long,  you  know  "    ■ 

■  xr      il?!?-'**''''*  ?*•'  condescend  to  explain  to 

Mrs-  Wilkmson  that- he  had  no  intention  of 

going  near  his  uncle  again,  and  that  he  was  sick 

of  die  very^name  of  the  old  man's  money.    So 

he  hummed  and  hawed,  and  changed'  the  con- 

versaaon  by  saymg  that  he  should  be  so  glad  to 

see  Arthur  on  his  retura. 

A^J"'  ^  "i™  "^^"^  ^^  ^'"'  ^*  youT  fifld 
Arthur  much  cbangea— Tcry  much.^'  And  it 
ras- clear  from  the  tone  of  Ma.  AVilkinion's 
TOice  that  she  did  not  think  that  thU  chanee  in 
her  Boa  was  for  the  better,  «     "  | 

»^'5'  "..^°r?8  °^<^"-'  "tippose;  like  the' 
rert  of  u.,'  ttid  Bemam,  atlcmFtmg  to  laugh.     '  . 

people  ehoBld  grow  better,  George,  and  more 
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contented;  particularly  when  they  hare  every- 
thing about  them  that  they  can  possibly  want." 
I  *^Is  not  Arthur  contented?  He  ahonld  get 
married  then.  -  Look  at  AdeU  Gauntlet  there  1 " 
.■"  Nonsense,  George;  pray  don't  pnt  that  into 
his  head.  What  has  he  to  marry  on  ?  And  as 
{px  Adela,  if  she  has  fineen  hundred  pounds  it 
will  be  every  farthing.  And  what's  tiiat  for  a  ' 
family  ?  "     ■ 

"But  Arthur  has  a  living" 

"NbWj  George,  don't  you  be  talking  in  that 
way  to  hun.  In  one  sense  he  has  a  living ;  for, 
dtnatcd  as  things  at  present  are,  of  course  I 
cannot  hold  it  in  my  own  hands.  But  in  real 
truth  he  has  not  a  living — not  of  bis  own. 
Lord  Stapledean,  whom  I  shall  always  regard 
as  the  rer}'  fir^t  nobleman  in  the  land,  and  a. 
credit  to  the  whole  peerage,  expressly  gave  the 
Eving  to  me." 

"  To  you,  aunt  ? "  .  ;  ■ 
■  "Yes,  expressly  to  me.  And  now  I  feat' 
Arthur  is  discontented  because  he  knows  that  I 
choose  to  remain  mistress  of  my  own  house,  I 
have  done  everything  lean  to  make  the  house 
pleasant  to  him.  He  has  the  sami;  study  his 
dear  father  always  had;  and  he  has  his  own 
separate  horse  in  the  stable,  whidi  is  more  than 
his  Either  had."    ■  ;-.        - 

"  But  Arthur  has  his  fellowship." 

"And  where  would  his  itilowship  bo  if  he 
married  Adela  Gauntlet  ?  I  do  hope  yoall  say 
something  to  him  to  make  him  more  contented. 
I  say  nodiing  about  bis  condoct  to  me.  2  don't 
suppose  he  means  to  be  undatiAi).'' 

And  then  Berti'am  did  itunage  to  escape ; 
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and  taking  his  hat  he  walked  away  along  that  -• 
•ame  rirer-path  whidi  ]ed  to  West  Putford-i^ ' 
that  fame  path  which  Arthur  Wilkinson  had  -, 
««ed  to  take  when  he  went  fishing  in  thos ;  " 
happy  eaily  days  before  promotion  had  come  t .  > 
him,  and  the  glories  of  manhood.  ^ 

B*it  Gcotge  was  not  thinking  now  of  Arthu  i 
or  of  Adela.  He  had  enough  of  sorrow  in  hi  ! 
own  breast  to  make  his  mind  selfish  (or  the  • 
IM^sent— Caroline  Waddington  was  to  be  roar)  i 
ried  I  to  be  married  so  soon  after  getting  quic 
of  her  former  bondage;  to  be  married  to  Henry^ 
Harcomt  There  was  no  chance  left  now,  no) 
hope,  no  possibility  that  he  might  regain  the  rich  \ 
prize  which  he  had  flung  away.  - )  ■ 

And  did  he  wish  to  regain  it?  Was  it  not'  ■ 
now  dear  enough  that  she  had  never  Joved  him  ?1  - 
In  May,  while  the  fhiits  were  filling,  they  had '  - 
separated;  and  now  before  tliey  were  well  ripe; 
she  had  given  herself  to  another !  Love  him  !  j  -^ 
m^  indeed.  Was  it  possible  that  she  should  1  ' 
love  any  man  ?— tiiat  she,  who  could  so  redeem  '  ' 
herself  and  bo  bestow  herself  should  have  any  * 
heart,  any  true  feeling  of  what  love  w  ?  -    ■•-  ,f 

And  yet  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it  Such 
love  ai  she  had  to  give,  had  she  not  given  it  to 
thii  Harcourt  even  before  she  had  rescued  her- 
self firon  her  former  lover?  Had  she  not  given 
^is  man  her  preference,  such  preference  as  she 
had  to  give,  then,  then  when  she  was  discussing 
with  huD  how  best  to  delay  her  nuptials  with 
her  acknowledged  suitor?  This  suceessful, 
noisy,  pushing,  worldly  man  hadwon  her  by  his ' 
flictcss  auil-Jlls  *orld!i'nes*.  The  glitter  of  the" 
gold  had  taught  her,  and  so  she  had  been 
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anlu^NT,  and  had  pined,  and  worn  herself  with 
grief  till  she  could  break  away  from  her  honest 
troth,  and  bind  herself  to  the  hom  of  the  golden 
calf. 
!  'Twas  thus  that  he  now  thought  of  ber,  thus 
that  he  spoke  of  her  to  himself  oat  loud,  now 
that  he  could  wander  alone,  with  no  eye  to 
watch  him,  no  ear  to  hev  him.  And  yet  he 
loved  her  with  a  strong  love,  with  a  mad  passion 
such  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  Much  as  he 
blamed  her,  thoroughly  as  he  despised  her  for 
being,  so  venal ;  yet  he  Warned,  nay,  scorned, 
himself  more  vehemently  in  that  he  had  let  this 
plausible  knave  \vilh  his  silken  words  rob  from 
him  the  only  treasure  worth  his  having.  \Vhy 
had  he  not  toiled  ?  Viliy  bad  he  not  made  « 
name  for  himself?  Why  had  be  not  built  a 
throne  on  which  his  lady-lore  ni^t  sit  and 
shine  before  the  world  ? 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

HURST  STAPLE  . 

The  next  three  or  four  days  passed  by  heavily 
enough,  and  then  Arthur  Wilkinson  letumed. 
He  returned  on  a  Saturday  erening;  as  clergy' 
men.always  do,  so  asio  be  ready  for  their  great 
day  of  work.  There  are  tx>  ^ibbath-breakera 
to  be  compared,  in  the  vdiemence  of  thea 
Sabbath-breaking,  to  hard-worked  parochial 
clergymen — unless,  indeed,  it  be  Sunday-school 
children,  who  are  forced  00  that  day  to  learn  long 
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dftik  collects,  and  sUnd  4a  dread  catecbisD&al .  , . 
row  before  their  spiritual  pastors  and  muters. ., 
r;.  In  the  first  evening  there  was  that  Sow  of 
/friendship  which  always  exists  for  the  few  first 
I  hours  ^f  meeting  between  men  who  aie  real^ 
I  food  of  each  other.  And  these  men  were  fond 
I  of  each  other :  the  fonder  peiiiaps  because  eac|i 
of  them  had  now  cause  for  wnow.  Very  little 
was  said  bettveen  Arthur  and  f^dda.  Ther^ 
was  not  apparently  much  to  alarm  the  widow  ia 
theii  mutual  maimer,  or  to  make  her  think  tha^ 
Miss  Gauntlet  was  to  be  pnt  in  her  place; 
Adela  sat  among  the  other  gids,  taking  even 
less  share  in  the  conTersation  than  th^  did; 
BnA  Arthur,  thoa^  he  talked  as  became  the 
master  of  the  house,  talked  but  little  to  her. 

On  the  following  morning' they  all  went  to. 
church,  of  course.  Who.  has  courage  to  remain: 
away  from  cjaurch  when'staying^^at  the  clergy-^ 
man's  house?  No  one  ever;  unless  it  be  th^ 
clergyman's  wife,  or  perhaps  an  independent 
ftelf-willed  daughter.  At  Hurst  Suple,  however, 
on  this  Sunday  they  all  attended,  Adela  was 
in  deepest  tnouming.  Her  thick  black  veil 
was  down,  so  as.  to  hide,  her  tears.  The  last 
Sunday  she  had  been  at  church  her  fathet  bad' 
•preached his  last  sermon.        -^  -  { 

Bertram,  as  he  entered  the-  door,  could  not; 
but  remember  how  long  it  was  since  he  had 
joined  m  public  worship.  Months  and  months: 
bad  passed  over  him  since  h°.  had  allowed 
himself  to-  be  told  ihiU  :tlie  Sciiptiires  moved'  . 
him  in  sundry  placed  to-  acknowledge  and 
confess  his  sins.  And  yet-  there  had  been  a 
time  when  he  had  earnestly  poured  foith  bis 
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frequent  prayers  to  heaTen;  a  time  not  long 
removed.  It  was  as  yet  hardly  more  than  three 
fcars  since  he  had  sworn  within  himself  oil  the 
brow  of  Olivet  to  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  Saviour.  Why.  had  that  oath  been 
broken?  A  girl  had  ridiculed  it ;»  young  gul 
had  dissipated  aU.  that  by  the  aheen  of  her 
beauty,  by  the  sparkle  of  her  eye,  by  the 
laughter  of  her  ruddy  Up.  He  had  promised 
himself  to  his  God,  but  the  rustling  of  silks  had 
betrayed  his  heart.  At  her  mstance,  at  her 
first  word,  that  promise  had  been  whistled  down 
the  wind 

And  to  what  had  this  brought  him  now  ?  As 
for  the  bright  eyes,  and  the  flashing  beauty,  and 
the  ruddy  lips,  they  were  made  over  m  fee- 
ample  to  another,  who  was  ready  to  go  furlhet 
than  he  had  gone  in  seeking  this  world  s  vanities. 
Even  the  pnce  of  his  apostasy  had  vanished 
from  him.  '  '  .  ,     .,„ 

But  was  this  all?  was  this  nearly  all?  was 
this  as  anythiflg  to  that  further  misery  which 
had  come  upon   him?    Where  was  his  fiuth 
now,  bis  true,  youthful,  ardent  faith;  the  belief 
of  his  inner  heart ;  the  convictioivof  a  God  and  a 
Saviour,  which  had  once  been  to  him  the  source 
of  joy  ?  Hadit  all  vanished  when,  under  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  over  agiiinsl  that  very  garden  of 
Gcthsem^iiie,  he  had  exchanged  the  aspirations     ^ 
cf  his  soul  for  the  pressure  of  a  soft  white  hA3d  ?    '1 
No  one  becomes  an  infidel  at  onre.     A  man     l- 
nho  has  really  believed  does  not  lose  by  a     \ 
S'lddcn  blow  the  firm  convictions  of  his  soul. 
But  when  the  work  has  been  once  conimenced, 
when  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  the  paw    , 
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becomes  frigbtfuHy  fast  Three  yean  since  hu. 
.belief  had  been  like  the  udour  of  fining  Iovr,< 
abd  now  what  were  his  feelings?  Men  saul,' 
that  he  was  an  infidel^  but  be  would  bims^IE 
deny  it  witt>-«  fri^iii  Incision,  with  the  stiff^t 
accuracy  of  language ;  and  then  argue  that  his' 
Kcksowledgement  of   a  supcriiuman    creatilre. 

wver  was  not  infidelity.     He  had  a  God  pf. 

lis  own,  a  cold,  passionless,  prudent  God;  the' 
same  Godj  he  said^'to "whom  others  looked; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  when  othei^  looked 
with  fimatic  enthusiasm,  he  looked  with  welt- 
balanccd  reason.  But  it  was  thti  same-God,  hi 
said.  And  as  to  the  Saviour,  he  had  a  good ' 
deal  also  to  say  on  that  subject ;  a  good  dcil 
which  might  show  that  he  was  not  so  far  from 
others  as  others  thought.  And  so  he  would 
prove  that  he  was  no  inhdcl.  'i* 

But  could  he  thus  satisfy  himself  now  thai  - 
he  again  heard  the  psalms  of  his  youth  ?  and  ■ 
i^mwwhf^d  as  be  listened,  that  he  had  tost  for;, 
TVT  tTii'^^iH'.p^"'i ' " ' ' .  Inr  ''"'^  '^"•"  so  dear^ , 
Did  he  cot  now  btgm'to  think— to  feel  perhapa- 
tather  than  to  thiok — that,  after  all,  the  sound, 
of  the  church  bells  was  cheering,  that  it  was - 
.sw^t  to  kneel  there  where  others  knelt,  sweer 
to  hear  the  voices  of  these  young  children  as' 
■they  uttered  together  fee  responses  of  the  ser- ' 
vice?  Vfu  he  so  much  wiser  than  others  that 
he  could  Tenture  on  his  own  judgment  to  set 
himself  apart,  and  to  throw  over  as  useless  all 
that  was  to  others  so  precious  ?  r 

S«ch  were  bis  feelings  as  he  sat,  and  knelt, 
and  stood  there-^mechaaically  as  it  were,  re- 
membering ths  old  iiabits.     And  then  he  tried  ^ 
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to  pray.  But  pr^ng  is  by  no  means  the  easiest 
irork  to  which  a  man  can  set  lumself.  Kneel- 
IDS  is  easy;  the  repetition  of  the  wdl-known 
fford  is  easy ;  the  putting  on  of  some  solemnity 
0^  roiitd  is  perhaps  not  difficult.  But  to  re- 
member what  you  are  asking,  why  you  are 
asking,  of  whom  you  arc  asking;  to  feel  sure 
:hat  you  want  what  you  do  ask,  and  thM  this 
isking,  is  the  best  way  to  gtet  itj — that  on  the 
vbole'  is  not  easy.  On  this  occasion  Bertram 
probably  found  it  utterly  beyond  his  capacity. 

He  ^clined  to  go  to  af[emoon  church.  This 
is  not  held  to  be  de  rigueur  even  in  a  parson's 
hduse,  unless  it  be  among  certain  of  the  strictly 
kiw-chnrch  clergymen.  A  very  high  churchman 
may  ask-  you  to  attend  at  four  o'clock  of  a 
vinter  morning,  but  he  will  not  be  grievously 
offended  if,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  you  prefer 
J  our  armchair,  and  book — probably  of  sermons ; 
but  that  is  between  you  and  your  conscience. 

Thc^  dined  early,  and  in  the  evening,  Bertram 
and  his  host  walked  out  Hitherto  they  had 
had  but  little  opportunity  of  conversation,  and 
Bertram  longed  to  talk  to  some  one  of  what 
Tas  within  his"  breast  On  this  occasion,  how- ' 
ever,  he  failed.  Conversation  will  nol  always 
go  exactly  as  one  would  have  it  . 
~"I  was  "glad  to  see  you  at  ditirch  tOHjay," 
laid  the  parson.  "To  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  oid 
Dot  expect  it.  1  hope  it  was  not  intended  as 
1  compliment  to  me." 

"i  rather  fear  it  was,  Arthur.* 

"You  mean  that  you  \rent  because  yon  did 
not  like  to  displease  us  by  staying  away?" 

"Someihing  like  it,"  caid  Benram,  affecting 
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tOLlat^h.  "I  do  not  'want  your  mother  and  / 
ssters,  or  yon  either^  lo  regard  me  as  an'ogici  v' 
In  England,  at  any  rate  in  the  country  Sfi 
England,  one  is  an  ogre  if  one  doesn't  go  to  - 
church.  It  does  not  much  matter,  I  believe,; 
what  one  does  when  one  is  there ;  so  long  as ' 
■  one  is  quiet,  and  lets  the  patsog  have  hig-sav.l  ■ 
•f^iThere  is  nothing  so  ea^as  ridicule,  espi-', 
dally  in  matters  of  religion."  .        1  ', 

"  Quite  trtie.  But  then*  it  is  (gain  true  that', 
it  is  very  hard  to  laugh  at  anj'thiDg  that  is  not 
in  some  point  ridiculous."- 

"  And  God's  worship  is  ridiculous  ?  "  J 

■^No;  but  any  pretence  of  worshipping  God  . 
issoj  Andal  it  is  but  astepirom  the  ridiculous  ■ 
to  the  sublime,  and  as  the  true  worship  of  God  , 
is  probably  the  highest  sublimity  to  nhich  man'  > 
can  reach;  so,  perh.aps,  is  he  never  so  abso^ 
luteiy  absurd,  in  such  a  bathos  of  the  ridiculou^  .' 
a^  when  he  pretends  to  do  so."  -i'- 

.  "EvefjTelfiffrmust  Eometimes  &U  short  of  ■ 
.■r*}  wccess-"-  t-jj,:  -  -         i^' 

/■^  ;  <f I'll  Explain  what  1  mean,-"  said  Bettram.t. 
•^~*"  attending  more  to  himself  than  his  corapanion.^. 
"  What  idsa;  of  mail  can  be  so  magnitcent  as  that  ^ 
which  represents  hiin  with  his  hands  closed,  and- 
hii  eyes  liimed  to  that  heaven  with  whicb  he^ 
holds  comamaion  ?.  But  imagine  the  man  ^ 
iri^^.lndiiDldingXiO  such  communion?  You' 
will  .at  once  have  run  down  tha  whole  gamut 'ol 
humanity  from  St.  Paul  to  Pecksniff."  , '■ 
"  But  that  has  notiiing  to  do  with  beliet :  It  1» 
fortfae-man  ta  takejsnejhat  te  be,  if  possible,  -." 

■  nearer  to  St. -Paul  tirnn  fedBrnff." ■■;t* 

-  "No, -it  has  nothing  lo  do  with  belief;  but 
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it  is  a  gauge,  the  only  gauge  we  hav^  of  what 
beliefs  man.  has.  How  many  of  those  who 
were  sitting  by  silently  while  you  preached  really 
believed?"     '     '  v+w>-^- 

;  "All,  I  hope  ;..tJl,  1  triist^  I  firmly  trust  thati 
tney  are  all  believers ;  ail,  including  yourself."    \ 

'  "I  wonder  whether  there  was  one;  one 
believer  in  all  that  which  700  called  on  us  to 
say  that  we  believed  ?"  one,  for  instance,  whd 
believes  in  the  communion  of  saints  ?  one  who 
believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ?  " 

"And  why  should  they  not  believe  in  the 
communion  of  saints?'  What's  the  difficulty?" 
"Very  little,  certainly ;  as  their  belief  goes — 
vhat  they  and  you  call-  belief.  Riimtunshid 
gara  shushabad  gerostophat.  That  is  the  shib- 
Loleth  of  some  of  the  Caucasian  tTibe&  -  Do 
joubelievein  Rumtimsbid?"- 

:  "  If  you  will  talk  gibberish  when  talking  on 
such  a  matter,  I  had  rather  change  the  subject". 

-"Now  you  are  unreasonable,  and  want  to 
have  all  the  gibberish  to  yoursdf.  That, you 
should  have  it  all  to  yourself  itt  your  own  pulpit 
ive  accede  to  you;  but  out  here,  on  the  heatli, 
surely  I  may  have  mytum.  You  do  not  believe 
in  Rumtunshid?  Then: why  should  Cirmer 
Buttercup  becalled  on  tobeiieve  in  the  com- 
munion of -the  saints?  What  does  he  balieve 
about  it?  Or  why  should  you  make  little  I'lora" 
Buttercup  tell  such  a  huge  Gb  as  to  say,  that 
(he  believes  in  the  resurrecdoa  of  the  body?" 
"It  is  taught  her  as  a  necesswy  lesson,  and 
■  vWl  te  explained  to  her  at  the  proper  age." 
"  No ;  there  is  no  proper  cge  for  it  .  It  will 
never  be  explained  to  her.    Neither  flora  nor  - 
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iher  father  will  ever  RodenUnd  uiylhing  about 
lit  But  they  will  alway^  beliere  iL  Am  I  old 
jenough  to  understand  it?  Explain  it  to  me. 
[No  one  jret  has  ever  attempted  to  do  so;  and 
(yet  my  education  was  not  neglected."  1 

I  Wiikimon  had  too  great  a  fear  of  his  frienq's 
f-  powers  of  ridicule  to  venture  on  an  explanation; 
{  so  he  again  suggested  that  they  should  change 
the  subject.  ) 

"  That  is  always  the  way,"  said  Bertram,  "  I 
never  knew  a  clergyman  who  did  not  want  tg 
change  the  suhject  when  that  subject  is  the  one 
on  which  he  should  be  ever  willing  to  speak." 

"If there  be  anyUiing  that  you  deem  holy, 
you  would  not  be  willing  to  hear  it  ridiculed," 

"  There  is  much  that  I  deem  holy,  and  for 
that.  I  fear  no  laughter.  I  am  rea<!^  to  dei'y 
ridicule.  But  if  I  talk  to  you  of  the  asceticism  - 
of  Stylites,  and  tell  you  that  I  admire  it,  and 
will  imitate  it,  will  you  not  then  laugh  at  me  t 
Of  course  we  ridicule  what  we  think  is  fals& 
But  ridicule  will  run  off  truth  like  water  from  )i 
ducl^s  back.  Come,  explain  to  me  this  about 
t>ie  resurrection  of  the  body." 

"Yet,  in  my  Besh,  shall  I  see  God,"  said 

Arthur,  in  a  solemn  tone.  ' 

"  B-Jt  I  say,  Tio.     It  is  impossible."  ; 

*'Nothirg  is  impossible  with  God." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  impossible  tiiat  his  own  great 

laws  should  chaoge.    It  is  impossible  that  they 

should  remain,  and  yet  not  remain.    Your  body 

—that  which  wc  ?11  call  cur  body — that  which 

Flora  But:erc*jp  belie^-es  to  be  her  body  (for 

in  this  matte;  she  does  believe)  will  turn  itself, 

through  ths  pri^iiicc  chemistry  of  nature,  into 
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\^     rtrious  productive  ^aies  by  which  other  bodiei 
[      will  be  f(wmed.     With  wkkit  body  will  you  seel  s 
J      Christ?  with  that  which  you  now  carry,  or  thatt' 
1      you  will  carry  when  you  die?    For,  of  course,* 

i      every  atom  of  your  body  changes." 
"  It  little  matters  whidu    It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  believe  as  the  Scriptures  teach  me." 
"Yes;  if  one  could  believe.    A  Jew,  when 
I      he  drags  his  dying  limbs   to.  the    valley   of- 
Jehoshaphst,  he  can  believe    He,  in  his  dark- 
I      ness,  knows  nothing  of  these   laws  of  nature,   ' 

But  wc  will  go  to  people  iriio  are  net  in  dark- 
^  ness.  If  I  ask  your  mother  what  she  means 
*  when  she  says — 'Not  by  confusion  of  sub- 
I  stance  ;  but  by  unity  of  person,'  what  will  shj; 
!.     ansifer  ms?" 

/       ,  "It  is  a  subject  which  U  will  take  her  some 
time  to  explain." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so;  and  me  some  time  longer 
to  understand."  •  \ 

Wilkinson  was  determined  not  to  be  led  into) 
argument,  and  so  he  renuuned  silent     Bertram 
was  also  silent  for  awhile,  and  they  walked  on, 
each  content  with  his  own  thoughts.     But  yet 
not  content.    Wilkinson  would  have  been  con- 
tented to  be  let  alone  ;  to  have  his  mind,  atid 
£uth,  and  hopes  left  in  the  repose  wliich  nature 
and  education  had  prepued  for  them.    But  it    , 
was  hot  so  with  Bertram.    He  waa  angry  with  -'' 
himself  for.nii£.bcli£idng^and  anpy  witn  others .  - 1 
Lhanh_eydid-behcvB:     Thcy~\TBiTtoTrtfi"'tKis 
way  for  some  ten  minutes,  and  then  Beriram  ' 
began  again.  ) 

"Ah,  that  I  could  believe!     If  it  were  a  ' 
thing  to  come  at,  as  a  roan  wishes,  who  would 
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doubt?  '  But  you,  ytm,  the  priest,  the  teacher 
"BTThe  piople,  yofl,  who  should  make  it  all  so 
easy,  you  will  malce  it  so  difficult,  so  impossible; 
Belief,  at  Aiiy  rate,  should  be  easy,  though 
practice  may  be  hard."  !' 

■  .."You  should  look  to  the  Bible,  not  to  us."' 

"Yes;  it  is  there  that  b  our  stumbling-' 
block,  A  book  is  given  to  us,  not  over  well 
traoslated  from  various  languages,  part  of  which  '■ 
is  history  hyperbolical  ly  told — for  alUEasterii 
language  is  hyperbolical;  part  of  which  is 
pro[Attj',  the  very  nieaning  of  which  is  lost 
to  us  br  the  loss  of  those  things  which  are 
iutended  to  be  imaged  out ;  and  part  of  which 
is  dunksgiving  uttered  in  the  language  of  men 
who  khfiw  nothing,  itad  could  understand 
nothing  of  those  rules  bywhtch  we  are  toi  be 
governed."  '    '  '; 

.    "You  are  talking  of  the  Old  Testament?"    :■ 

"It  is  given  to  us  as' one  whole.  Thenw4 
have  the  story  of  a  mystery  wliich  is  above,  or, 
at  least, " beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  manV- 
coiaprchension ;  and  the  very  purport  of  which- 
is  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of  justice.  '  In  the 
iuris]jnideDce  of  heaven  can  tbat  te  just  which 
here,  on  earth,  h  manifestly  unjust?"  -■" 

'  '-'Is  your  faith  in  God  sb  weak  then,  andl 
yotu  reliance  on  yoi:r5e;f.so  firnvthat  you  can' 
believe— aotbwy—t^ond  your  own  compre-'- 
bension  ?  "*  *  J' 

"  I  believe  much  that  I  do  not  osderstand.'.; 
1  believe  the  distnxe  cf  the  earth  from  thesunl 
I  believe  that  the  seed  of  a  man  is  carried  ina  - 
woman,  and  then  brought  fonh  to  light,  a  tiniig 
being.     I  do  not  understand  the  principle  of 
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this  wondrons  powth;  But  yet  I  believe  it. 
and  know  that  it  is  from  Goi  But  I  cannot 
believe  that  evil  is  good.  I  cannot  believe  that 
man  placed  here  hy  God  shall  receive  or  not 
receive  future  happiness  asJiejnryMAancc  to 
agree  or  not  to  ascerriih  cG^ndQclorB-who 
somewhere  about  the  fourtS  centui^,  or  perhaM 
later,  had  themselves  so  much  difficulty  m 
commg  to  any  agreement  on  the  disputed 
subject"  r    "^ 

'!iJ*''"J?'i.^'''^",'"'  *^^  y^"  »re  going  into 
mattes  which  you  know  are  not  rital  to  faith  in 
the  Christian  religion." 

«  What  is  vital,  and  what  is  not  ?  If  I  could 
Mdy  leam  that  I  But  you  always  argue  in  -a 
orcle.  ;  I  am  to  have  faith  because  of  the  Bible  - 
bi^ .  r  am  to  take  the  Bible  throuch  iaith' ' 
Whence  "the  first  spring  of  my  faith  to  come? 
Tbercshau  I  find  the  fountain-head?"  ; 
'.  ".Ta  prayer  to  God."  ' 

"But  can  I  pray  without  fiiitb?  Did  any 
man  ever  kneel  before  a  log,  and  ask  the  log 
Aat  he  might  believe  m  the  log?  Had  he  no 
fcith  m  the  log,  could  it  be  possibk  that  he 
should  be  seenthere  kneeling  before  it  ?  "  ( 

"Has  the  Bible  then  for  you  no  intriosic'- 
evidenceofits.truth?"  ; 

"  Yes,  most  irrefragable  evidence ;  ei-idence 
that  no  thinking  man  can  possibly  reject. 
Chnsfs  teachmg,  the  words.thit  I  have  there 
as  coifiing  fe)m  his  mouth:  at^  irresistible 
evidwice  of  his  fitness  to  teach. "  But  you  wi!i 
pmmt  me  to  use  no  such  evidence. "  I  must 
bike  It  all,-  from  the  beginning  of  my  career.- 
before  I  can  look  into  its  intrinsic  (ruth.    And 
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it  mast.be  all  true  to  me :  the  anii  standtog  sItU , . 
upon  Gibeon  no  less  than  the  divine  visdom  . 
which  >howed  that  Cicsir's  tribute  should  bs" 
paid  to  CRSar,"  ;  '. 

"  If  every  man  and  every  diild  is  to  select; 
how  shall  we  ever  have  I  creed?  and  if  no 
creed,  "how  shall  we  have  a  church  ?  "  i  : 

"And   if   no  church,  how   then    parsons 7|  , 
Follow  it  on,  and  it  comes  to  Ihat.    But,  in.  ~ 
tnith,  you  require  too  much ;  and  so  you  get — ■  - 
nothing.    Your  flocks  do  not  believe,  do  not 
pray,  do  not  listen  to  you.    They  are  not  in  ■  -^ 
earnest.    In    earnest  I    Heavens!    if   a    man 
could  believe  idl  this,  could  be  in  earnest  about 
it,  how  possibly  could  he  care  for  other  things?; 
But  no ;  you  pride  yourselves  on  faith ;  but  you 
have  no  faith.    There  is  no  such  thing  left.' 
ift-thesejaysja^jlo  not  know  what  faith  is." 

In  the  evening,  wheti'ilic  UilieS  Md  gone  to .! " 
their  rooms,  they  were  again  together;  and," 
Bttttram  thought  that  he  would  speak  of  Caro-.- 
Une.  But  he  was  again  foiled.  There  had, .. 
been  some  little  bickering  on  the  part  of  Mrs. '. 
Wilkinson.  She  had  been  querulous,  and  "had  ,' 
not  cared  to  hi(>  it,  though  George  and  Adela  :: 
were  sitting  there  zi  guests.  This  had  made  ^ 
her  son  unhappy,  and  he  now  spoke  of  it.  J" 

.  "I  am  sorry  you  should  hear  my  mother  j" 
speak  in  that  way,  George.  I  hope  I  am  not ; 
harsh  to  h^r.  I  try  to  refrain  from  answering  ; 
hen  But  unless  I  go  back  to  my  lonnd  jackets,  \ 
and  take  my  food  bom  her  hand  like  a  child,  I;, 
cannot  please  her." 

"  Perhaps  yvn  are  too  careful  to  please  her.  . 
I  thill;  yon  should  let  her  know  tha^  to  a 
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certain  extent,   you  must  be  master  in  your 
own  house." 

"Ah  I  I  have  given  that  up  long  since.  She 
has  an  idea  that  the  house  is  hers.  I  do  not  care 
to  thwart  her  in  that  Perhaps  I  should  have 
done  it  at  first ;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  To-night 
she  was  angry  with  tae  because  I  would  not  read 
a  sermon." 

*'  And  why  then  didn't  yon  ?  " 

"I  have  preached  two  to-day,"  Andlheyoung 
clergyman  yan-ned  aomewhat  weariljv  "Slie 
used  to  read  ihem  herselC  I  did  put  a  stop  to 
that." 

"  Why  so  ?  why  not  let  her  read  them  ?  " 

"The  girls  used  to  go  to  sleep,  always — and 
then.the  servants  slept  alsa     I  don't  think  she 
has  a  good  voice  for  sermons.    But  I  am  sure  of    . 
this,  George — she  has  never  forgiven  me." 
j    "And  never  will." 

I    "Sometimes,  I  almostdiinkshe  would  wish  tn. 
take  my  place  in  the  pulpit."  \ 

"  The  wish  is  not  at  aU  nnn.-itural.  my  dear/ 
fellow."  _  y     1     t^ 

"  The  truth  is,  that  Lord  Stapledean's  message 
Id  her, and  his  Conductahoatthe'living.ba£  quite 
upset  her.  -I  cannot  blame  Lord  Siapledean. 
What  he  did  was  certainly  kind.  But  I  do  blame 
myself.  I  never  should  have  accepted  the  living 
on  those  terms — never,  never.  I  knew  it  when  I 
did  it,  and  I  have  never  since  ceased  to  repent  it." 
And  so  saying  be-  got  up  and  walked  quickly 
about  the  room.  "Would  you  believe  it  now; 
my  mother  takes  upon  henelf  to  teU  me  in  what 
w:iy  I  should  read  the  absolution ;  and  feeb  her- 
self  injured  because  I  do  notcomp^j'" 
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'.'I  can  tell  jott  but  of  one  remedy,  Arthur;/ 
but  i  »n  tell  you  of  one." 
.   "  What  remedy  ? "  "      -| 

"Take  a  wif^  .tojfourself ;  one  who  will  not| 
mind  ia  what  way  you  read  the  absolution  to  her.". 

"A  wife]"  said  Wilkinson,  and  heuttereda*^ 
long  sigh  as  he  continued  his  walk, 

"Yes,  a  wife;  why  not?  People  Bay  that  aj 
country  clergyitian  should  sever  be  without  a' 
wife ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  firmly  think  that  they 
are  right." 

"Every  curate  is  to  many,  then?" 

"But  you  are  not  a  curate." 

"  r  sliould  only  have  the  income  of  a  curate. 
And  where  should  I  put  a  wife?  The  house  is 
full  of  womeo-  already.  Who  would  come  to 
such  a  house  as  this  ?  " 

"There  is  Adelaj' would  not  she  come  if  you 

asked  her?" 

V : "  Adela ! "  said  the  young  viear.  And  now  his 
walk  had  brought  him  to  the  further  end.  of  the  ' 
table  i  and  there  he  remained  for  a  minute  or  ' 
two.     "Adela!"  '; 

"Yes,  Adela,"  said  Bertram. 
■    "What  a  life  my  mother  would  lead  her.  I    She  j 
is  fond  of  her  nowj-  very.    But  in  that  case  I  - 
know  that  she  would  hate  her."  i 

..*'  If  2  were  you,  1  would  make  my  wife  the  ; 
mistress  uf  my  house,  not  in7nioth»,"  '  ■  '  t 
-  ^  Ah !  you  do.noI  nadcRtand,  George," 

"  But  perhaps  you  do  not  li^TXdela— perhaps  ' 
yoa  cou'dnot  teach  yourself  to  love  her?" 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Wilkinson.  "And  per-' 
bap*  she  couid  nat  teach  herself  to  like  me, 
But,  ah  I  that  is  out  of  the  question." 
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"There  is  nothing  between  yoa  ukJ  Adela 
then?"  asked  Bertram. ,  ..■      i    . 
■ .  "Oh,  no;  nothing." 

*' On  your  honour,  nothinjj  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all.   .It  is  qmte  out  (4*  the  ques- 
tion.    My  marrying,  indeed  t " 

And  then  .they  took  their  bedrocnn  candlc- 
stid»,  and  went,  to  theirjown  rooms. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


THE  WOtI>n>ED  DOE' 


It  was  a  weary,  melancholy  household  just  then^ 
that  of  Hurst  Staple,  and  one  may  almost  wonder 
that  Bertram  should  hlTe  remained  there;  but 
still  he  did  remain..  He  had  been  there  a  fort- 
night, when  h(f*  learnt  that  in  three  days'  lime 
Adela  was  to  go  to  Litdebath.  She  was  to  go 
down  with  Mtss  Baker ;  and  was  to  remain  there 
with  her,  or  with  Miss  Todd  if  Miss  Baker  should 
go  back  to  Hadley,  till  her  own  aunt  should  liave 
returned,- 

. "I  don'-t  know  why.}"©!!  should  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  gel  to  Littlebaih,"  said  Mis.  Wdkinson. 
"We  have  been  very  glaj  to  have  yoiij  and  I 
hope  we  have  shown  it."  As  Arthur  had  e\Tnced 
no  symptoms  of  making  love  to  Miss  Gauntlet, 
the  good  lady  had  been  fttisfied,  and  bow  she 
felt  somewhat  slighted  that  her  hospitality  was 
not  more  vcdued. 

But  Adela  explained  in  her  own  soft  mr.nner 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  l^ave  that 
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Migbboaihood ;  that  her  heart  was  sore  there ; 
that  her  sorrow  for  her  father  would  be  lighter  if 
she  were  away.  What  hypocrites  women  are  I 
Even  Ophelia  in  her  madness  would  pretend  that 
she  raved  for  her  murdered  father,  when  it  was 
patent  to  all  the  world  that  she  was  mad  for  love 
for  HamleL  And  now  Adela  must  leave  Hurst 
Staple  because,  forsooth,  her  poor  old  father 
Uy  buried  at  West  Futford.  ^Vould  not  ten 
words  have  quieted  that  ghost  for  ever?  But 
then,  what  is  the  use  of  a  lady's  speech  but  to 
conceal  her  thoughts  ? 

Bertram  had  spoken  to  Arthur  about  Caroline's 
marriage,  but  he  had  as  yet  said  no  word  on  the 
subject  to  any  one  else.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had 
tried  him  once  or  twice,  but  in  vain.  He  could 
not  bare  his  bosom  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

-"So  you  are  going,  Adela?"  he  said  the 
morning  he  had  heard  the  news.  They  had  alt 
•called  her  Adela  in  that  house,  and  he  had 
teamed  to  do  as  others  did.  These  intimacies 
will  sotnettoses  grow  up  in  five  days,  though  an 
acquaintance  w  twen^  years  will  often  Hot  pro- 
duce them. 

"  Ifcs,  Mn  Bertram.  I  haVe  been  a  great 
trouble  to  them  here,  and  it  is  time  that  I-should 
begone." 

"■'Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting 
guest.*  Had  I  a  house,  I  fihauld  endeavoiu  to 
act  vn  that  principle.  I  wonld  never  endeavour 
to  keep  a  person  who  mshed  to  go.  But  we  shall 
all  re-jret  you.  And  rhea,  LittUbath  is  not  the 
place  for  you.  You  will  never  be  happy  at 
Littlebath." 

"Why  not?" 
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'*'Oh,  it  u.a  wretdted  place;  full  of  horse- 
jockeys  and  hags — of  card-tables  and  false  hair." 

'*  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  card- 
tables,  and  I  hope  not  intib  the  false  hair — nor 
yet  much,  I  suppose,  with  the  horae-jockeys." 

"  There  will  still  remain  the  worst  of  the  four 
curses." 

"Mr.  Bertram,  how  can  you  be  so  evil- 
minded?  I  have  bad  many  happy  days  at 
littlebath."  And  then  she  paused,  for  she 
remembered  that  her  happy  days  there  had  all 
been  passed  with  Caroline  Waddington. 

"Yes,  and  I  also  have  had  happy  days  there," 
said  he ;  "very  happy,  And  I  am  sure  of  this — 
that  ;they  would  have  been  happy  still  but  for 
the  influence  trfthat  wretclied  place." 

Adela  could  make  qo  answer  to  tliis  at  the 
moment,  so  she  went  on  hemming  at  her  collar. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  she  said,  "I  hope  it  will  have 
DO  evil  influence  on  me." 

"I  hope  not— I  hope  not.'  But  you  are 
beyond  such  .influences.  It  seems  to  me,  if  J 
may  say  so,  that  you  are  beyond  all  influences." 

"Yes;  as  a  fool  is,"  she  said,  laughing. 

"  No';  but  as  a  rode  is.  I  \^ill  not  say  as  ice, 
for  ice  willltwayBTnelt."  ■ 

"And  do  I  never  melt,  Mr.  Bertram?  Has 
that  which  has  made  you  so  unhappy  net  moved 
me?  Do  you  think  diat  I  can  fove  Caroline 
as  I  do,  and  not  grieve,  and  weep,  and  groan 
in  the  spirit  ?  I  do  grieve ;  I  have  wept  for  it. 
I  am  not  stone." 

And  in  this  also  there  has  been  swne  crafL 
She  had  been  as  it  were  forced  to  guard  the 
thoughts  of  her  own  heart ;  and  had,  therefor^ 
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-■  .^tanied  the  river  'cif'-thc  'ConferiatJon'  right  | 
through  the  htai^orher  companion.    ■"■  -  .  [ 

-  '**  For  Whom  do  jrou  weep  ?  for  which  trf"  ns  do  | 
,    yoUTfe^?"  he  uked.    •■   '  '--     ..■'■' 

''  "For  both;  that,  having  k>  much  to  enjbf,] 
)roti  should  between  yOii  have  thromi  it  all ; 
•way." 

-  "  She  wiU  be  happj.  Thti  at  any  rate  is  a 
consolation  to  me.  Though  you  will  hiardly 
bc^eve  thaf- 

/  "I  hope  she  will  I  hope  she  will.  But,  oh  I 
J\  Mr.  Bertram,'  it  is  so  fearful  a  risk.  What — 
\  what  if  she  should  not  be?  What  if  she  shall 
I  find,  when  the  time  will  be  too  late  for  finding 
;  anything — what  if  she  shall  then  fiiid  that  she 
j  cannot  love  him  ? "     ■  "  -'   '  '    ■ 

I  "Love  him  I-""  said  the-other  with  a-  sneer,  . 
"Yoa  do  not  know  her.  ^Vhatneed  is  tJiere  j 
for  love?"  1 

'."Ahj  do  not  be  harsh  to  her ;  do  not  you  be  { 
httnhtoher,"    -■-■  i--;  :.  t  ■      j 

*•  Harsh;  noj  I  will  not  be  harsh  to  her:" -I 

win  be- an  kindness.     And  behig  kind,  I  ask 

what  need  is  there  for  love? '  Lcoking  at  it  in 

any  ligh^  of  course  she  cannorlove  him." 

" Cannot  love  him  1  why  riot?"        •  ■  '-        t 

"HOw  is  it  possible?  •  Had  she  loved  me, 

could  she  Irave  shaken  off  one  lover  and  taken 

tip  another  in  two  months  ?    And  if  she  never 

loved  me;  it'  for  three  years  she  could  go  on, 

never  lovicg  me — then  what  reason  b  Ithere'  to 

think  she  should  want  such  excitement  now?"    | 

"  But  you — could  you  Io»e  her,  and  yet  cast  ' 

her  frOTC  yon  ? "  •  '■       '  '■:.'; 

-  "Ves;  I  could  do  it.  -I  dM  do  it — and  were 
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it  to  do  again,  it  should  be  done  again.  ;  I  did 
love  her.  If  I  know  what  love  is,  if  I  can  itt 
all  understand  it,  I  did  k>ve  her  with  all  my 
beait.  And  yet — I  will  opt  say  I  cast  her  off; 
it  would  be  unmanly  ai  w^  as  fiUse ;  but  1  let 
her  go.". 

"Ahl  you  did  more- than  that,  Mr.  Bertram." 

"  I  gave  her  back  her  troth ;  and  she  accepted 
it^ — as  it  was  her  duty  to  do,  seeing  that  her 
wishes  were  then  changed.  I  did  no  more  than 
that" 

"Women,  hir.  Bertram,  wdl  know  that  when 
inairicd  they  must  sometimes  bear  a  sliaip  woid. 
But  the  sharp  word  before  marriage;  that  is 
very  hard  to  be  bome^" 

.♦■  I  measure  my  words— r  But  why  should  I 
■defend  myself?  Of  course  your  verdicr  will  be 
on  your  Mend's  side..  I  should  hate  you  if  it 
,  were  not  so.  But,  oh  I  Adeb,  if  I  have  sinned^ 
I  have  bceii  punished.  I  have  been  punished 
beaviljr.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  have  been  punished," 
And  sitting  down,  he  bowed  himself  on  the  table, 
and  hid  bis  face  within  his  band&  ' 

This  was  .in  ths  dnwi^K-raom^  and  before 
Adcia  could  venture  to  spc^  to  him  again,  one 
of  the  girk  came  into  the  room.  ,  , 
-  "Adda,"  said  she,  "we,aie  waiting  foryou  to 
go  down  to  the  school."  .  .  i  ■ 
.  ' "  I  a_m  coming  dtrectiy,'*-'said  Adela,  jumping 
up,  and  still  hoping  [hat  Maiy  would  go  on,  m 
as  to  leave  her  one  mpraent  alone  with  Bertrain. 
But  Majy  showed  no  sign  of  moving  without 
her  friend. .  Instead  of , doing  to,  ^e  asked  h&r 
cousin  whether  he  b  ad  a  headache  ? . 

:"  Not  at  all,"  ■atd.b^  looking  up  j  "but^Xam. 
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half  asleep.    TliU  Hurst  Staple  is  «  sleepy  place,  / 
I  think.    ^Vhere's  Arthur?  h 

"  He's  in  the-stu3y."  ! ' 

"Well,  I'll  go  into  the  study  tlso.  One  can 
always  sleep  there  without  being  disturbed." 

"You're  very  civil,  raastei  George."  And' 
then  Adela  Tollowed  her  Triend  down  to  the 
school. 

But  she  could  not  rest  while  the  matter  stood 
in  this  tny.  She  felt  that  she  had  been  both 
hiirsh  and  unjust  to  Bertram.  She  knew  that 
the  foult  had  been  with  Caroline  j  and  yet  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  speak  of  it  as  though  he, 
and  he  only,  had  been  to  blame:  She  felt, 
moreover,  an  inexpressible  tenderness  for  his 
sorrow.  ^Vhen  he  declared  how  cruel  was  his 
punishment^  she  could  willingly  hare  given  him 
the  sympathy  of  her  tears.  For  were  not  their 
dases  in  many  points  the  same  ?  ' 

She  mas  deteimincd  (o  see  lum  again  before  ' 
she  went,  and  to  tell  him  that  she  acquitted 
him; — that  she  knew  the  greater  &ult  was  not' 
wi:h  him.  This  in  itself  would  not  comfort 
him;  but  she  would,  endeavour  so  to  pnt  it  that  - 
he- might  dra'v  comfort  from  it.     '  "      '     .'- 

''I  muse  see  you  for  a  moment  alone,  before 
I'go,''-  she  said  to  him   that   evening  , in  the  ; 
drawing-room.,    "I  go  very  early  on  Thursday  , 
moniing.    When  can  I  speak  to  you?   You  are 
nsver  up  early;  1  know."  ■■ 

■  "But  I  \^Vi  be    to-n'-crrow.     Will  you   be 
afraid  to  conr.e  out  mtli  me'bcrore  breakfest?" 

-  «  Oh  no  1  she  would  not  be  at  all  afraid,"  she 
said :  and  m>  the  ?.pp;.':ntment  w-is  made. 

■  "I  kncnv  ycu'!"  thlr.i:  ^e  very  foolish  for 
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giving  this  trouble,"  she .  began,  in  rather  a 
confused  way,  "and  maJcing  so  much  about 
nothing." 

"  Ko  man  thinks  there  is  much  ado  about 
nothing  when  the  ado  is  about  bimscIV  said 
Bertram,  laughing. 

"Well,  but  I  know  it  a  foolish.  But  I  was 
unjust  to  jou  yesterday,  and  I  could  not  leave 
you  without  confessing  it." 

"  How  unjust,  Adela  ?  " 

"  I  said  you  had  cast  Caroline  off." 

"Ah,  no  I  1  certainly  did  not  do  that." 

"She  wrote  to  me,  and  told  mc  everything. 
She  wrote  very  truly,  I  know ;  and  she  did  not 
say  a  word — not  a  word  against  you." 

"Did  she  not?  Well — no — I  know  she  irould 
not.  And  remember  this,  Adela :  I  d,o  not  say 
a  word  against  her.  Do  tell  her,  not  from  me, 
you  know,  but  of  your  own  observuiioii,  that  L 
do  not  say  one  word  against'  bcr.  I  only  ray 
she  did  not  love  me." 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  Bertram." 

•^  That  is  aU ;  and  that  is  true.  Adeb.  I 
have  not  much  to  give;  but  I  would  give  it  aU 
— aH—^veiy thing  to  have  her-  backv->-tD  have 
her  back  as  I  used  to  think  her;  But  if  I  coitM 
have  her  now — as  1  know  her  now — by  raising 
this  hand,  I  would  sot  take  her.  But  this 
imputes  no  blame  to  her.  She  tried  to  love  me, 
but  she  could  not." 

"  Ah  I  she  did  love  you."  , 

"Nccerl"  He  almost  riiouted  as  he  said 
this ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  stood  across  his  com- 
panion's i»ath.  "Never  I  She  never  loved  me. 
- 1  know  it  now.    What  poof  vile  wretches  we 
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arel  it  b' thii~  I'thiiik  .'thiit  most  torments/: 
me."  -■■■■'.     ■   r   .  :  -.  ■      ■■-.•   .   ■  .;;-   .;[ 

And  thea  they  walked  on.  Adela  had  come; 
there  expressly  to  speak  to  him,  but  now  she, 
was  almost  -  afraid  to  speak.  Her  heart  had ; 
been  full  of  what  it  would  utter,  but  now  all' 
utterance  seemed  to  have  left'  her.  She  had 
intended  to  conxd^  but  the  did  not  d^e  to 
attempt  iL  There  was  a  depth,  almost  a 
sublimity  about  his  grief  which  kept  her  silent 

*'  Oh  I  Adcia;"  he  said,  "  if  you  knew  what  it 
is  to  have  tin  emptyheart— orratheraheart  not 
emjf  ty — that  would  fain  be  empty  that  you  might 
again  reHU  it  DcarAdelal"  And  be  put  out 
his  hand  to  take  her  own.  She  hardly  knew 
why,  but  she  let  him  take  her  hand.  "Dear 
Adda  I  have  you  never  sighed  for  the  comfort  of 
an  empty  heart  ?  You  probe  my  wounds  to  the  . 
bottom;  may  I  not  search  your  own?" 
;  She  did  not  answer  him.  Was  it  possible  ; 
that  she  should  answer  such  a  question  ?  Her  ' 
eyes  became  suffused  with  tears,  and  she  was 
tmable  to  raise  them  from  the  ground.  She 
could  not  recall  her  band — not  at  that  iooRient 
She  had "come  there  to  lecture. him,  to  talk'  to 
him,  to  comfort  him ;  and/sow  she  was  nnable 
to  say'  a  word.  ■  Did  he  know  the  secret  of  her  , 
heart;  that-secret  which  once  and.  but  once  ' 
had  involuntarilr  broken  froci  out  her  lips  ? 
Had  Caroline  told  him  ?  Had  she  been  so 
&Ue  to  friendships— as  iaise  to  friendship  as  she 

had  been  to  lo?e?  -  '     

-  "Adelal  Adelal  I  would  that  we  had  met  i 
earlier  in  our  lives.  Yes,  wu  and  I."  These  ' 
last  words   he  rddcd  afOTTJnr-bad-qntekly 
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rescued  her  hand  from  his  grasa  Very  quickly 
she  withdrew-  it  now.  As  quickly  she  lifted  up 
her  face,  all  covered  as  it  was  with  tears,  and 
endured  the  full  weight  of  his  gaze.  What! 
was  it  possible  that  he  knew liow^  had  loved, 
and  thought  that  her  love  had  been  for  him  I 

"Yes,  you  and  I,"  he  continued.  "Even 
though  your  eyes  flash  upon  me  so  sternly. 
You  mean.to  say  that  had  it  been  ever  so  early, 
that  prite  would  have  been  impossible  for  me. 
Speak  out,  Adela.     Iliat  is  what  you  mean  7  " 

"Yes;  it  would  have  been  impossible;  im- 
[K>ssible  c^-ery  way ;  inqtossiUc^  that  is,  on  both 
sidcs."< 

"  Then  you  have  not  that  empty  heart,  Adeta  ? 
What  else  should  make  it  nnpossiblc?"  - 
.  '"'Mr.  Sertram,  when  I  came  hero,  I  had  'no 
rwish,  no  intention  to  talk  about  myself." 

.."  Why  not  of  .yourself  a»  well  as  of  me  ?  I 
say  agun,  I  would  we  had  both  met  earlier.  It 
might  have  been  that  I  should  have  been  saved 
from  this,  shipwreck. .  1  will  speak  openly  to 
you,  Adela.  Why  not?"  he  added,  seeing  that 
she  shrunk  from  him,  and  seemed  as  though  she 
woold  move  ori  quickly— away  from  hjs  Words. 

"Mi;  Bertram,  do  not  say  that  which  it  will 
be  useless  for  you  to  have  said." 
- 1."  It  shall  not  be  useless.  You  aie  my  friend, 
and    Mends   should    nndeistand   each   other. 
You  know  how  I  have  loved  Caroline,    You 
believe  that  I  have  loved  her,  do  you  not?" 
/♦'Oh,  yes;  I  do  believe  that."       .   -      - 
. . ."  Well,  you  may ;  that  at  any  rate  is  true.     I 
have  loved  her.     She  wDl  now  be  that  mac's 
property,  and  I  must  love  her'no  longer." 
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■■-"No;  notwiih  that  soTtoflove."  ■  ■  ■ 

,*'  That  sort !    Are  there  two  sorts  on  which   ' 
n-tnaa  may  nin  the  changes,  as  he  may  lirom  ; 
one  room  to  another?    I  must  iripe  her  out  of 
my  mmd~out  of  ray  heart — or  bum  her  out ' 
I  would  not  wish  to  love  anything  that  he 


"  No  I "  taid  she,  "  not  his  wife." 

"  Wife  I  she  will  never  be  his  wife.  She  will 
never  be  bon«  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his 
ittii,  as  J  would  hare  made  her.  It  will  be  but 
a  partnership  between  thero^  to  be  dissolved 
when  they  have  made  the  most  of  their  world's 

trading"  

■"■"TTyou  love  her,  Mr.  Bertram,  do  not  be  so 
bitterin  speaking  of  her." 

"Ditter  I  .  I  tell-  you  that  I  think  her  quite 
right  in  *hat  the  does.     If  a  woman  cannot 
love,  what  better  can  she  do  than  trade  upon 
her  beauty  ?    But,  there ;  let  her  go ;  1  did  not  ' 
iriah  to  speak  of  heri"      ■  f 

"I  was  very  wrong  in  .asking  yon  to  walk 
with  me  this  moining."  . 

"  No,  Adela,  not  wron^ ;  but  very,  very  right.  ! 
'There,  well,  I  will  not  ssk  you  for  yout  hand  ■ 
a^ain,  though  it  was  bnt  in  friendship."    .  ' 

"  In  ftiendship  I  will  give  it  you,"  and  she  ■ 
stretched  out  h«r  h:ind  to  him.  It  was  nn-  I 
gloved,  and  vtTy  wbilr  and  fair ;  a  prettier  hand  ' 
than  eren  Caroline  could  boast. 

"I  must  not  lake  it.  I  must  not  lie  to  you,  ! 
Adel.T.  I  am.^:roker.  -heaj  ted.  I  have  loved ;  ". 
I  have  loved  t»it  woman  with  all  ray  heart,  , 
with  roy  very  sonl,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  ■ 
my  whole  being-— and  now  it  has  comt  to  this. 
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If  I  know  what  a  broken  heart  0ieat)%  I  have  it 
here.  But  yet — yet — yet.  Oh,  Adela !  I  would 
fain  try  yet  once  again.  I  can  do  nothing  for 
myself;  nothing.  If  the  world  were  there  at 
my  feet,  wealth,  power,  gloiy,  to  be  had  for  the 
stooping,  I  would  not  stoop  to  pick  them,  if  1 
could  not  share  them  with — a  friend.  Adela, 
it  is  so  sad  to  be  alone  t " 

"  Yes,  it  is  sad.  Is  not  sadness  tbe  lot  of 
many  of  us?" 

"Yes;  but  nature  bids  us  seek  a  cnre  when 
a  cure  is  possible." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  me  to  ander- 
stand,  Mr.  Bertram  ?  " 

"Yes,  Adela,  you  do;  I  think  yoa  do.  I 
think  I  am'  honest  and  open.  At  any  lati^  1 
strive  to  be  so. .  I  think  yon  do  understand, 
me." 

'*If  I  do,. then  the  core  irtuch  you  seek  is 
imnosable." 

"Ahl"    . 
.    ,«Is  impossible." 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me?"  .       - 

*'  Angry ;  no,  not  angry."  ,.  , 

"And-do  not  be  angry  now,  if  I  speak  openly 
again.  I  thought — I  thought.  But  I  fear  that 
i  sliall  pain  you." 

"I  do  not  care  for  pain  if  ai^  good  cui 
come  of  it." 

"  I  thought  that  you  also  had  been  wounded. 
In  the  woods  the  stricken  harts  lie  dowi.  to-  ■ 
gether  and  lick  each  othei^  wounds  while  the 
herd  roams  fat  away  from  them." 

"Is  it  80?    Why  do  we  hear  then  'of  the 
■    poor  seqntstered  stag,  left  and  abandoned  of 
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his  velvet  friend?'  -No, Mr.  Bertrain,  grief,  I 
feai,  must  still  be  Bolibuyi-'  — .  . 
,-  f  And  so,  unendurableJl 
'  "God  stiU  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
bmb,  now  u  he  hu  ever  done.  Sut  there  is 
no  sndden  cure  for  these  evils.  The  tinie  will 
come  when  all  this  will  be  remembered,  not 
without  sorrow,  but  with  a  calm,  quiet  mooming 
that  will  be  endurable;  when  your  heart,  now 
not  broken  as  jrou  say,  but  tortured,  will  be  able 
to  receive  other  images.  But  that  time  cannot 
come  at  once.  Nor,  I  think,  is  it  well  that  we 
should  wish  iL  Those  who  have  courage  to 
love  should  have  courage  to  suffer." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes.  Bat  if  the  courage  be  want- 
ing? if  one  have  it  not?  One  cannot  have 
tech  courage  for  the  asking." 

"  The  first  weight  of  the  blow  will  stun  the 
•offerer.  I  know  that,  Mr.  Bertram.  But  that 
'  dull,  dead,  deathly  feelirg  will  wear  off  at  last. 
You  have  but  to  work ;  (o  -read,-  to  write,  to 
Etni^y.  In  that  respect,  yoa  men  are  morie 
fortunate  than  we  are.  -  Yon  have  that  which 
most  occupy  your  thoughts."     ■      -■  -     ; 

"And  you,  Adela—  }"        ■ 

"  Do  not  speak  cf  ma;  If  you  are  genotms, 
yoa  »il!  not  do  so.  If  I  have  in  any  way 
seemed  to  spe^k  of  myself  It  is  because  you 
have  made  it  unavoidable.  What  God  has 
given  me  to  bear  is  bearable  ;—tliough  I  would 
that' he  could  have,  spared  my  poor  father." 
And,  so  saiing,  Adela  at  last  gave  way  to  teats. 
On  that  subject  she  might  be  allowed  to  weep. 

Bertram  said  nothing  to  disturb  her  till  they 
were  near  t.He  bouse,  uid  then  he  again  hdd 
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out  his  hand  to  her.  "As  a  true  friend;  I 
hope  as  a  dear  friend.    Is  it  not  so?"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  in  her  lowest  voice» 
"as  a  dear  friend.  But  remember  .that  I 
expect  a  friend's  generosity  and  •  friend's 
forbearance."  And  so  she  made  her  way  back 
to  lier  own  room,  and  appeared  at  breakfast 
in  her  usual  sober  gui»e,  but  with  c^es  that  told 
no  talcs. 

On  the  next  morning  she  took  her  departure. 
The  nearest  station  on  the  railway  by  which  she 
was  to  go  to  IJttlebatli  was  distant  about  twelve 
miles,  and  it  was  proposed  that  she  should  be 
sent  thither  in  Mrs,  Wilkinson's  phaeton.  This, 
indeed,  except  the  farm-yard  cart,  was  the  only 
vehicle  whidi  belonged  to  the  parsonast,  and 
was  a  low  four-wheeled  carriage,  not  very  well 

'  contrived  fur  the  accommodation  of  two  mode- 
rate-sized pM)ple  in  front,  and  of  two  immo- 
derately-small people  on  the  hind  seat.  ^Iis.. 
WiUdusoQ  habitually  dtove  it  herself,  with  one 
of  her  daughters  besi''e  her,  and  with  two  other:'. 
— those  two  whose  legs  had  been  foudd-  by 
measurement  to  be  the  shoitest-^in  durance 
vile  behind;  but  when  so  packed,  it  was  cles,r 
to  all  men  that  the  capacity  of  the.  phaeton  was 
exhausted.  Now  the  first  aiangement  proposed 
was,  thai  Arthur-  should  dri^-e  the  phaeton,  and 
that  Sophy  should  accompany  Adcla  to  the 
station.  But  Sophy,  in  bo  arranging,  had  fur- 
gotten  that  her  friend  had  a  bag,  a  trunk,  and 
a  bonnet-box,  the  presence  of  which  at  Ijttle- 
bath  would  be  indispensable ;  and,  therefore,  at 

.  the  last  moment,  when  the  phaeton  came  to  the 
door  with  the  luggage  fastened  on-  the  hinder 
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seat,  it  was  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
StqAy  must  be  left  behind. 

Arthur  Wilkinson  would  willingly  have  given 
up  his  position,  and  Gewge  Bertram  would 
willingly  have  taken  it  AdeU  alsp  would  have 
own  well  pleased  at  such  a  change.  But 
though  all  would  have  bc«n  pleased,  it  could 
not  be  effected.  The  vicai  could  not  vciy  well 
proclaim  that,  as  his  sister  was  not  to  accom- 
pany htm  and  shield  him,  he  would  not  act  as 
chanoteer  to  Miss  Gauntlet ;  nor  could  the  lady 
object  to  be  driven  by  her  host.  So  at  last 
they  started  from  the  vicarage  door  with  man)- 
farewell  kisses,  and  a  large  paper  of  sandwiches. 
Who  IS  it  that  consumes  the  large  packets  of 
sandwiches  with  which  parting  guests  are  always 
laden?  I  imagine  that  station-masters'  dogs 
are  mainly  fed  upon  them. 
-  Thefir3thaltmilewasoccupied,on Wilkinson's 
part,  in  little  would-be  efforts  to  make  his  com- 
panion more  comfortable.  He  shifted  himself 
about  into  the  furthest  comer  so  as  to  give  her 
more  room ;  he  pulled  his  cloak  out  irbm  under 
her,  and  put  it  over  her  knees  to  guard  her  from 
the  dust ;  and  recommended  hcT  tiiree  times  to 
put  ttp  her  paiasoL  Then  he  had  a  word  or 
two  to  aay.totbe  neighbours;  but  that  only 
lasted  OS  Jong  as  he  was  in  his  owb  parish. 
Then  he  came  to  a.  hill  which  gave  hun  an 
opportunity  of  walking ;  and  on  getting  in  again, 
he  occupied  .half  a  minute  in  taking  out  his 
watch,  aod  assuring  .idela  thit  she  would  not 
be  too  late  for  the  train, 

Bi:t  when  all  this  waa  done,  the  necessity  for 
conversation  atiU  remained.     They  had.  haidly 
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bees  together — thrown  for  conversation  on  each 
other  as  tbey  now  were — since  that  day  when 
Arthnr  had  walked  over  for  the  last  time  to 
W^t  Putford.  Reader,  do  you  remember  it? 
Hardly;  for  have  not  all  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes <^our  more  prominent  hero  intervened 
since  that  chapter  was  before  you  ? 

"I  hope  you  will  find  yourself  comfortable  at 
Littlebath,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Oh,  yes;  that  is,  I  shall  be  when  my  finnt 
comes  home.  I  sh^lt  be  at  home  then;  von 
know." 

"But  that  will  be  some  time?" 

"  I  fear  so ;  and  I  dread  greatly  going  to  ihU 
Miss  Todd,  whom  I  have  never  seen.  But  you 
see,  dear  >Iis»  Baker  must  go  back  to  Hadt^ 
soon,  and  Miss  Todd  has  certainly  been  very 
good-iiatured  in  offering  to  take  me." 

Then  there  was  another  silence,  which  lasted 
for  about  half  a  mile. 

"My  mother  would  have  been  very  glad  if 
you  would  have  stayed  at  the  parsonage  till 
your  aunf  s  return ;  and  so  would  my  sisters—: 
and  so  should  I." 

"You  are  all  very  kind — too  'kmd,*  said 
Adela.  , 

Then  came  another  paus^  perhaps  for  -a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  but  it  was  up-hill  work,  and 
the  quarter  of  a  mile  passed  by  very  slowly. 

"It  seems  so  odd  that  you  should  go  away 
from  us,  whom  you  haie  known  so  long,  to  ^^tay 
with  Miss  Todd,  whom  you  never  have  even 
seen." 

"I  think  change  of  scene -wiit  be  apod  for 
roe,  Mr.  Wilkinson."     ,\  \  \_^OOW\C 
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.  ".Well,  perhaps  lo/^  And  -then  the  other, 
quarter  of  a  mile  made  amy  with  itself.  "ComeJ; 
get  along,  Dumpltng."  Thia  was  said  to  the  fat 
Eteed ;  for  they  had  now  risen  to  level  ground. 
-  •■  Our  hous^  I  know,  must  be  very  stupid  for 
you.  It  is  much  changed  from  what  it  was;  is 
It  not?" 

'■'  Oh,  I  don't  know." 

"Yes,  it  is.  There  is  neither  the  same  cpint, 
nor  the  same  good-wilL  We  miss-'  my  father 
greatly." 

"Ah,  jres.  I  can  feel  foryou  there.  It  is  a 
loss ;  a  great  loss." 

'-'I  sometimes  think  it  unfortunate  that  my 
mother  should  have  remained  at  the  vicarage 
after  my  father's  death." 

.•^You  have  been  vCTy  good  to  her,  1  know," 

"I  have  done  tayhcsi,  Adela."  It  was  the  ■ 
.  fiist  time  she  had  distinctly  heard  him  call  her 
by.  her  Christian  name  since  she  had  come  to 
stay  with  them.  "But  I  have  failed.  She  is  ; 
not  happy  there  ;^  nor,  indeed,  for  that  matter, 
am  I."         ■  •    -    ^  ..  { 

"Aman  should  be'happy  wheii  he  docs  his  • 
duty.-  -  ■  -.        .    -  ■  .  -'  -      .      V.        ■  f 

"We  none  of  us  do  that  so  thoroughly  as  to 
requh-e  no  other  source  of  happiness.     Go  on,  | 
I>umpiing,  and  do  your  duty."  ( 

"I.  see  di-t  you-  are  very  careful  in  doing  ' 
yours."  I 

.    "Perhaps  yon  will  hardly  believe  me,  -but  * 
I-wisbXoid  Stagledean  had  never  given  me 
the  livirg." 

.    "IrVell;  it  is  dL'ncalt  to  belicv*  that    Think 
what  it  hac  been  fee  voor  sbters." 
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"  I  know  we  should  havfe  been  very  poor,  but 
we  should  not  have  starved.  I  had  ray  fellow^ 
ship,  and  I  could  have  taken  pupils. ,  I  am  sure 
we  should  have  been  happier.    And  then " 

"And  then— rwdl?"  saidAdehi;  and  as  she 
spoke,,  bei  heart  was  not  quite  at  rest  within 
her  breast,  '■■■  ■' 

"Then  I  should  have  been  free.  Since  I 
took  that  living,  I  have  been  a  slave."  Again 
he  paused  a  moment,  and  whipped  the  horse ; 
but  it  was  only  now  for  a  monent  that  he  was 
silent  "  Ves,  a  slave.  Do  you  not  see  what 
a  life  Ilive?  I  could  be  content  to  saoifice 
.  myself  to  my  mother  if  the  sacrifice  were  under, 
stood.  But  yoii  see  how  it  is  with  her.  Nothing 
that  I  can  do  will  satisfy  her;  and  j;ct  fw  her 
I  have  sacrificed  everything— everything." 

"A  sacrifice  is  no  sacrifice  if  it  be  agreeable. 
The  sacrtficrcoe^Is'in  its  being  painful." 

"Well,  I  suppose  so.    I  say  that  to  myself 
so  often.     It  is  the  only  consrfation  I  have." 
'.."Not  that  I  think  your  home  should  be  loads 
uncomfortable  to  yon.    There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be.  At  least,  I  should  think  not"   She 
spoke  with  little  spasmodic  efforts;  which,  how- 
ever, did  notbetray  themselves  to  her  com-  -. 
panion,  who  seemed  to  her  to  be  almost  more 
-engag«l  wict  Dumpling  than  with  the  conver- 
sation.    It  certainly  had  been  throngh  un  wish 
of  heis  that  they  were  thus  talking  of  his  house-  • 
hold  concerns ; .  but  as  they  were  speaking  of 
them,  she  wa^  forced  into  a  certain  amount  of 
hypocrisy.   It  was  a  subject  m  which  she  could 
not  speak  openly. 

There  was  then  another  hill  to  be  walked  up. 
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and  Adela  thought  there  would  be  no  mote  of' 
It.  The  matter  had  come  up  by  accident,  and 
would  now,  probably,  drop  away.  But  no? 
Whether  by  design,  or  from  chance,  or  because 
no  other  topic  presented  itself,  Arthur  went  back 
to  the  sabject,  and  did  so  now  in  a  manner  that 
was  peculiarly  startling  to  Miss  Gauntlet 

"  Do  you  remember  my  calling  once  at  West 
Putford,  soon  after  I  got  the  living?  It  is  a 
long  time  ago  now,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  do 
remember  it." 

••Yes,  I  do;  very  well." 

"And  do  you  remember  what  I  told  you 
then?"  ' 

',  -  ,  - ,  "  What  was  it  ?  "  said  Adela.    It  clearly  is  the 
~-^J    rduty  of  a  young  lady  on  very  many  occasions 
.s      (,10  be  somewhat  hypocritical, 
t\  ■       . "  Jf  there  be'  any  man  tn  whose  happiness 
maniage  is  more  necessary  than  to  that  of 
another,  it  is  a  country  citTgywan." 

"Yes,  I  can  believe  that.  That  is,  if  there ' 
be  not  ladies  of  his  own  family  hnngirith  him." 

**I  do  not  fcnow  ihat  that  makes  any  differ-  \ 
ence.".  '         ..  ( 

"O^V  y«;  it  must  make  a  difference.  I  ; 
think  that  a  man  must  b*  Veiy  wretched  who  '; 
has  no  one  to  look  afier  his  house." 

"And  is  thatyourideaof  the  excellence  of  a  . 
wife  ?  X  should  have  e-<pected  something  higher  . 
Oom  you,  Adela.  I  suppose  you  think,  then  - 
that  if  a  man  have  his  linoi  looked  after,  and 
bu  dinner  cooked,  that  is  siifficient,"  Poor ;  ' 
-^dela  J  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  was 
hard  on  her.  -  ■ 

"  No,  I  do  nat  thick  that  sufficient" 
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"  It  would  seem  so  from  what  yon  $ay." 
"Then  what  I  said  belied  my  thoughts.  It 
teems  to  me,  Mr,  ^Vilkinson,  since  you  drive 
me  to  speak  out,  that  the  matter  is  very  mudt 
in  your  own  hands.  You  are  cntainly  a  free 
agent.  You  know  better  than  I  can  tdl  yoB 
what  your  duty  to  your  mother  and  sisters  tc- 

3uires.  Circumstances  have  made  them  dcpen- 
ent  on  yon,  and  you  cotainly  are  not  the  roan 
to  disadcnowledge  the  burden." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"No,  certainly  not.  But,  having  made  up 
my  mind  to  that,  I  would  not,  were  I  you,  allow 
myself  to  be  a  slave" 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  • 

"  You  mean  that  you  would  be  a  poor  man, 
were' you — were  you  to  give  up  your  fellowship 
and  at  the  Same  time  take  upon  yourself  other 
cares  as  welL    Do  as  othec  poor  men  do." 

"I  know  no  other  man  utiiated  as  I  am." 

"But  you  know  men  who  ane  much  vone 
situated  as  regards  -  their  worldly  means.  Were 
you  to  give  your  mother  the  half  of  your  income, 
you  would  still,  I  presume,  be  tidier  thaQ..Mr. . 
Young."  Mr.  Young  was  the  curate  of  a  neigh- 
bouring parish,  who  had  lately  married  on  hb 
curacy.- 

'  It  wiU  be  said  by  my  critics,  especially  by  my 
female  critic^  that  in  saying  this,  Adela  went  a 
long  way  towards  teaching  Mr.  Wilkinson  the 
vij  to  n'oa  Indeed,  she  brought  tliat  Kccusa- 
tion  against  herself,  and  n<»  lightlyc  But  she 
was,'a3  she  herself  had  expressed  it,  driven  in 
the  cause  of  truth  to  say  what  she  had  said. 
Nor  did  sh^  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  believe  that 
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Mr,  Wtiki'ason,  bad  any  thought  o(  ha  in  saying  i  ^ 
what,  she  did  say.  Hci  mind  on  that  matter': 
had  been  long  made  up.  She  knew  hetself  tor  < 
bt  "the  poor  sequestered  stag,  left  and  aban-  ; 
doaed  by  his  velvet  friend."  She  had  no  leeUng 
in  the  matter  which  amounted  to  the  slightest  '- 
hope.  He  had  asked  her  for  her  couosd,  and  ^ 
she  bad  given  him  the  only  counsel  which  she  :~ 
honestly  conid  give.       .     ■    .  ,! 

Therefore,  bear  lightly  oh  her,  oh  my'  critics  1     ■ 
Bear  lightly  on  her  espedally,  my  critics  femi- 
nine.' To  the  worst  or  your  wrath  and  scorn  I 
willingly  subject  the  other  lovers  with  whom  my 
tale  is  buithened.  )' 

"Yes,  I  should  be  better:  ofT  than  Young," 
sud  Wilkinson,  as  tliough  he  were  speaking  to   ■ ' , 
himself.    "But  that  is  not  the  point  -  I  do  not     '' 
know  that  I  have  ever  looked  at  it  exactly  in  : 
that  light  ::Thcie  is  the  house,  the  parsonage,   t 
I   mean;  '   It  is-  fnlL  of'  women" — twaa   thus  ,  \ 
Breroently  that  he  spoke  of  his  mother  and 
sisters — "  what  other  woman  would  come  among  ^  v 
thera?"    .,  .  :  ^ 

"Oh,  that  b  the  treasore  for  which  you  have  ;'  ^ 
to  seaich "— rthis  she  said  laughingly.  The  '  .- 
bitterness  of  the  day  was  over  ivilh  her;  or  at  ^  ■ 
least  ii  then  seemed  sc.  She  was  not  even  i  '. 
dimkiiig  of  henelf  when  shf  said  this.  '}' 

..  "Would  you  come  to  such  a  houst^  Adela?  I  !, 
YoJ,  yon  yourself? "  ■  '.  '; 

-,  "You  piean  to  ask  whether,  if,  a3  tegaids  yi 
wiux  ctrcumstacces,  I  was  minded  to  many,  I  -  ^ 
would  then  be  deterred  by  a.  mother-in-law  and 
Eistcr-ih-law?'' 

"  Yes,  just  so,"  said  V''UJdcson,  timidly. 
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"  Well,  that  would  depend  ihaiA  upon  how 
welt  I  might  Uke  the  eentlemam;  something 
also  upon  how  much  I  night  like  the  ladies." 

**  A  man's  wife  ^ould  iJwsyi  be  mistress  in 
his  own' house." 

"Oh  yes,  of  course."  - 

"And  my  mother  is  detennbed  to  be  mistress 

in  thathouse;"  . 

■  "Well,  1  will  not  recommend  yon  to  r<:bel 
minst  your  mother.  la-tiiat-the  station,  Mr. 
WlHrison?" 

"Yes — that's  the stadon.  :I>ear  me,- we  have 
fmty  minutes  to  wait  yet !"  ■ 

"Don't  mind  me,  Mr.  Wilkinson.  I  shall 
not  in  the  least  dislike  waiting  by  myxV." 

"Of  course,"  I  shall  see  you  oft  Dumplmc; 
won't  lun  away;  you. may  be  sure  of  that. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  runaway  dass  to  he 
found  at  Hurst  Staple  Parsonage;  except  yoii, 
Adela."      ■ 

"  Yoa  don't  call  me  a  runaway,  I  hope? 
.  "Y611  nm  away  from  us  >ust  as  we  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  comfort  of  your  being  with 
us.  There,  he  won't  catch  cold  now ;"  and  so 
having  thrown  jt  mg  over  Dumpling's-  b.ick,  he 
.  followed  Adela  into  thfc  station. 

I  don't  know  anything  so  tediotai  as  watting 
at  a  aecond-class  station  for  a  Uain.  Thfrre  i^ 
the  ladies' ■waiting-room,  intowhich  gentlemen 
may  not  go,  and  the  gentlemen'^  waiting-room, 
in  which  the  porters  generally  smoke,  and  the 
refireshment  roOm,  with  its  dirqr  counttr  covered 
with  dirtier  cakes.  And  diere  is  the  platform, 
which  you  walk  up  and  down  till  you  are  tjrcd. 
Yob  go  to  the  ticket-Tcindow  half  a,  dozen  times 
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for  your  ticket,  having  beea  warned  by  the  ' 
company's  bills  that  you  must  be  prepaied  to 
atait  at  least  ten  minutes  before  the  traia  is  due. 
But  the  man  inside  luiows  better,  and  does  not 
open  the  litile  hole  to  which  you  have  to  stoop 
your  head  till  two  minutes  before  the  time 
named  for  your  departure.  Then  there  are  five 
fat  farmers,  three  old  women,  and  a  butcher  st 
the  aperture,  and  not  finding  yourself  equal  to 
siruji^Iing  among  them  for  a  place,  you  make 
'  up  your  mind  to  be  left  behind.  At  last,  how- 
ever, you  do  get  your  ticket  just  as  the  train 
comes  up ;  but  hearing  that  exciting  sound,  yoti 
nervously  cram  your  change  into  your  pocket 
without  counting  it,  and  afterwards  feel  quite 
convinced  that  you  have  lost  a  shilling  ia  the 
transjction. 

Twas  somewhat  in  this  way  that  the  forty  ■ 
minutes  were  passed  by  Wilkinson  and  Adela.  • 
Nothing  of  any  moment  was  spoken  between  ' 
them  till  he  took  her  hand  for  the  last  time.  ; 
"Adela,"  bi  then  whispered,  to  her,  "I  shaU  ; 
think  much  of  v  hat  you  have  said  to  me,  very  ; 
much.  J  do  so  wish  you  were  not  leaving  us.  ' 
I  wonder  whether  you  .vould  be  surprised  if  _I  : 
were  to  write  to  you  ?"  But  the  train  was  gone  • 
before  she  had  time  to  answer. 

Two  days  aitenrords,  Bertram  also  left  them.  . 
".Arthur,"  he  said,  as  he  took  leave  of  the  vicar,  i 
"if  I,  who  have  made  such  a  mess  of  it  m}-self,  ; 
may  give  advice  on  such  a  subject,  I  would  not  - 
leave  Adeia  Gauntlet  long  at  Littlebath  if  I 
wereyocT'         " 
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CHAPTER  XXVm 

THE  SOLICITOR-CKNIRAI.  IM  LOVB 

Caroline  Waddincto^t  was  at  Hadley  when 
she  received  and  accepted  the  proposal  made 
10  her  by  Sir  Henry  Harcourt  It  may  be'  con- 
ceived that  the  affair  was  anangcd  without  any 
very  great  amount  of  romance.  Sir  Henry 
indeed  was  .wilting  in  a  hurried  manner,  to 
throw  himself  at  the  lady's  feet,  to  swear  by  her 
fair  hand  that  he  loved  her  as  man  never  had 
loved,  and  to.go  to  work  tu  }li£_fiashion  usually 
most  approved  by  young  ladies.  In  a  hiimed 
mannei^lTs^y ;  for  just  at  this  moment  he  was 
being  made  solicitor-general,  and  had  almost 
too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  permit  of  a  pro- 
lon^d  dallying.  But.  Catolise  would  have  non6 
pf  it,  either  hurried  or  not  buried.  MThatevcr 
might  be  the  casQ  with  Sir  Henry,  she  had  gone 
through  that  phase  of  lif^  and  now  decla.rcd, 
to  herself  that  she  did.  not  want  any  mori; 
ofiL  '■  ■  . 

Sir  Henry  did  not  find  the  task  of  gaining 
his  bride  very  difliculL  He  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  sort  of  intimacy  with  old  Mr. . 
Bertram,  and  it  appeared  that  permission'  to  riiu 
down  to  Hadley  and  run  back  again  had  already 
been  accorded  to  him  before  Miss  Baker  and 
Caroline  arrived  there.  He  ne>cr  slept,  though 
he  sometimes  dined  in  the  house ;  but  he  had 
always  something  to  talk  about  when  an  excuse" 
for  going  to  Hadley  was  required.     Mr.  Bertram 
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bad  a^ed  him  something  about  some  iovest- 
"nent,  and  he  had  found  out  this  something;  or 
he  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Bertram's  advice  on  some 
question  ^as  to  his  politick  career.  At  this 
period  he  was,  «  i»ofessed  to  be,  veiy  much 
gmded  in  his  pnUic  life  by  Mr.  Bertram's 
opinion. 

And  thus  he  fell  in  with  Caroline.     On  the 
first  occasion  of  bid  doing  so,  he  contrived  to 
whisper  to  her  his  deep  sympathy  with  her 
sorrow ;  on  his  aecond  nsit,  he  spoke  more  of 
himself  imd  less  of  Bertram ;  on  his  third,  he 
alluded  only  to  her  own  virtues ;  on  his  fourth, 
,.  heaskedhertobel^yHarcontt.    Shetoldhim 
^.    that  she  would  'gej  Lady  Harcourt ;  and,  as  iar 
^-  as  she  was  cbncefhecT,' there  was  an  end  of  it  for' 
■>  the  present.  '     ,  ' 

'*■'  :  .Then-  Sir   Henry    proposed    that  the    day 
'   should  be-  named.    On  this  subject  also  he 
found  her  ready  to  accommodate  him.    She  h:id   ' 
no  coy  scruples  as  to  :he  time. '  He  suggested  : 
that-it  should  be  before  Christmas.  -  Very  well ;  ' 
let  it  be  before  Christmas.     Christmas  is  a  cold  ; 
I  time  for  marrying;  bat  this  was  to  be  a  cold  | 
'marriage.    Christmas, however, for  thefortunate  _■ 
ii  made  warin  with  pudding,  ale,  and   spiced   ~ 
beef,   Thevinteoded  to  be  among  tlie  fortunate   " 
the  fortunate  in, place,  and  moncy,.and.iank ;  ^ 
and  they  would,  as  best  they  might,  make  them-  : 
tclves  warm  with  the  best  pudding,'  ale,  and   : 
^uced  beef  which  the  w"''''^  rmM  aflhM  ^hcm. 
^i  Henry  was  alcre  to  the  delight  of  being 
the  possessor  of  so  ma&y  (.harms,  and  was  some- 
what chagrined  tUat  for.  the  present  he  was  so 
cnelly  debarred  from  any  part  of  his  legitimate 
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enjoyment  Though  he  was  a  solicitor-general,^ 
he  could  have  been  content  to  sit  for  teii"' 
minutes  with  his  arm  lound  Caroline's  wa»t; 
and— in  spite  of  the  energy  with  whiQh  he  was 
preparing  a  bill  for  the  regolaiion  of  Coun^ 
Courts,  as  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should 
have  that -terrible  demi-god,  tord_^darif»gc^ 
down  tipon  his  shoulders — stmh'e  would  fain 
have  stolen  a  kiss  or  two.  But  Caroline's  waist 
and  Caroline's  tisses  were  to  be  his  only  after 
Christmas;  and  to  be  his  only  as  pn^-ment. 
accorded  for  her  new  rank,  and  for  her  fine  new 
house  in  Eaton  Square.     -    ' 

How  is  it  that  girls  are  so  potent  to  refuse 
such  favours  at  one  time,  and  so  impotent  in  • 
prevniting    their   e^taction   at'another?     Sir 

.  Henry,  we  may  say,  had  every  right  to  demand  -  ' 
some  trifling_^ynient^ in  sdvaikce;  but  he  could   . 
not  get  a  doit,  "^ould  we  be  Violating  secrecy 
too  much  if  we  suggested  that  George  Bertram 
had  had  some  slight  partial  sncccss  even  when  ' 

'  be  had  no  such  positive  daim — some  i>ucces& 
which  had  of  course  been  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  lady's  will  ?        ' 

Kliss  Baker  bad  now  gone  bad;  to  Litiletjtth,  . 
either  to  receive  Adela  Gauntlet,  01  because 
she  knew  that  she  should  be  more  comfortable  ' 
in  her  own  rooms  than  in  ber  uncle's  dismal 
bouse— or  perhaps  because  Sr  Lionel  was 
there.  She  bad,  however,  gone  back,  and 
Caroline  remained  mistress  for  the  time  of  her 
grandfather's  household. 

The  old  man  now  seemed  to  have  dropped 
all  myster>'in  the  matter.  He  generally,  indeed, 
spoke  of  Caroline  as  Miss  Waddington ;  but  he 
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beaid  her  talked  of  u  his  gmnddKughter  with- 
out expressing  anger,  and  with  Sir  Henry  he 
hinuelf  BO  tf)oke  of  her.  He  appeared  to  be 
quite  reconciled  to  the  maniage.  In  spite  of 
ail  his  entreaties  to  George,  all  his  attempted 
bribery,  his  broken-hearted  sorrow  when  he 
failed,  be  seemed  to  be  now  content.  Indeed, 
he  had  made  no  opposition  to  the  match, 
IVhen  Caroline  had  freely  spokea  to  him  about 
it,  he  made  some  little  snappish  remark  as  to 
the  fickleness  of  women ;  but  be  at  the  same 
time  signified  that  he  would  not  object 

Why  should  he?  Sir  Henry  Harcourt  was 
in  every  respect  a  good  match  for  his  grand- 
daughter. He  had  ctften  been  angry  with 
GsSISCj^SeAram  because  George  had  not 
proqwred  in  the  world.  ,  Sir  Henry  had 
{ffospered  sigoally — Vrould  probably  prosper  '. 
mnch  more  signally.  Might  it  not  be  safely  .' 
predicated  of  a  mai)  who  was  Gbllcitor-general ' 
before  he  was  &irty,  that  he  would  be'  lord- ' 
c^anceUoc  or  lord  chief-justice,  or  at  any  rate  \ 
some  very  bigwig  indeed  before  he  was  fifty  ?i 
So  of  course  Mr.  Bertram  did  not  object.  ;  i 

But  he  had  not'signified  his  acquiescence  in  ' 
_9Xij  very  cordial  way,  Kich  old  men,  when  ■ 
they  wish  to  be  cordial  on  such  occasons,  have  , 
but  one  way  of  evincing  cordiality.  It  is  not ; 
by  a.  presr>u:e  of  the  hand,  by  a  kind  word,  by  > 
art  approving  glance.  Their  embrace  conveys  i 
no  salisfariion ;  their  warmest  words,  if  un- ' 
supported,  are  very  cold.  An  old  man,  if  he 
intends  to  be  cordial  on  such  an  occasion,  must 
speak  otthousaiidt  of  founds.  "  My  dear  young 
fellow,  I  approve  aliogedier.    She  shall  have 
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/tomfy  lAovsand  pounds  the  day  she  becomes 
j-ours."  Then  is  the  hand  shaken  with  true 
fcrvonr;  then  is  real  cordiality  expressed  and  felt. 
"  What  a  dear  old  man  grandpapa  is  t  Is  there 
any  one  like  himT  Dear-uld  duck  1  He  is 
going  to  be  so  generous  to  Harry." 

But  Mr.  Bertram  said  notfung  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  nothing  about  ten,  nothm" 
about  money  at  all  till  he  was  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  It  was  Sir  Henry's  special  object  not 
to  be  pressing  on  this  pocn^  to  show  that  he 
was  marrying  Caroline  without  any  sordid  views 
and  that  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Bertram  had  no 
bearing  at  all  on  that  gentleman's  cash-box. 
He  did  certainly  make  little  feints  at  Mr. 
Pritchctt;-but  Mr.  Pritchett  merely  wheezed 
and  s-iid  nothing.-  Mr.  Pritchett  was  not  fond 
of  the  Harcourt  interest ;  and  seemed  to  care 
but  litde  for  Miss  Caroline^  now  that  she  had 
transfetred  her  affections. 

But  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  Sir 
.  Henry  Harcourt  should  know  what  was  to  be 
done.  If  he  were  to  hare  nothing,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  know  that.  He  had 
certainly  counted  on  having  something,  and  on 
having  something  immediately.  He  wa.^ '  a 
thoroughly  hard-working  man  of  business,  but 
yet  he  was  not  an  economical  man.  A  man 
who  lives  before  the  world  in  London,  and  li\-e! 
cliiefly  among  men  of  fortune,  caq  hardly  be 
economical.  He  had  not  therelbre  any  Urge 
sum  of  money  in  hand.  He  wm  certainly  in 
receipt  of  a  large  income,  bnt  then  his  expenses 
were  large.  He  had  taken  and  now  had  to 
foroish  an  expensive  house  in  Eatoa  Square, 
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ftnd  a  few  thousand 'pounds  iil  read/ '  moiiejr. 
were  almost  iDdispensable  to  him.  .    .  ' 

-  One  Friday — this  was  aftei'  his  letarh  to  town 
from  the  ten  days'  erouse-shooting,  andoccnited 
at  the  time  when  ne  was  most  busy  with  the 
County  Courts— he  wrote  to  Caroline  to  say 
that  he  would  go  down  to  Hadley  on  Saturday 
aitemooD,  stay  there  over  the  Sunday,  and  retcra 
to  town  on  the  Monday  nioming;  that  is  to 
say,  be  would  do  so  if  perfectly  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Bertram.     '  . 

}Ie  went  down,  and  found  ereiything  pre- 
pared for  him  that  was  suitable  for  a  solicitor- 
general.  1*hey  did  not  put  before  him  merely 
roast  mutton  or  boiled  beef.  He  was  not  put 
to  sleep  in  the  back  bedroom  without  a  carpet. 
Such  treatment  had  been  good  enough  for 
George  Bertram;  but  for  th?  solicitor-general 
all  the  glories  of  Hadley  were  put '(oriET'  He, 
sfept  in  the  best>  bedroom,  wluch  was  danip 
enough  no  doubt,  seeing  tfiat  it  jtas  dot  used 
above  twice  in  the  ^ear ;  and  went  through  at 
dinner  a  whole  course  oimtrhes,  such  as  entries), 
usually  are.in  the  soburban  districts:  '  This  was 
naturally  gratifying  to  him  as  a  solicitor-general; 
and  fortified  him  for. the  struggle  he  was  to  make:'. 

Ha  had  some  hope  that  he  should  have  a/?A-: 
t-iiu  wirh  Caroline  on  the  Saturday  evening.; 
But  neither  fcite  nor  love  would  favour  him,-' 
He  came  down  jost  before  dinner,  and  tlterc' 
Was  clearly  no  time  ther :  infirm  as  the  old  man> 
was,  he  sat  at  the  dirnier-iable ;  and  though  Sir. 
Henry  was  soIiator-^enKal,  there  was  no' 
second  room,  no  wilhdrawing-room  prepared^ 
for  his  reception.  .    •'. 
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"Grandpapa  does  not  like  moving"  said 
Caroline,  as  she  got  up  to  leave  the  room  after 
dmner;  "so  perhaps.  Sir  Henry,  you  will  allow 
me  to  come  down  to  tea  here  ?  We .  aUays  sit 
here  of  an  evening." 

"  I  never  could  bear  to  live  in  two  rooms," 
said  the  old  man,  "When  one  is  jnst  warm 
and  comfortable,  one  has  to  go  out  into  all  the 
draughts  of  the  house.  That's  the  fashion,  I 
know.  But  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me.  Sir  Henry, 
for  not  liking  it." 

Sir  Henry  of  course  did  excuse  him.  There 
was  nothing  he  himself  liked  to  much  as  littmg 
cosy  over  a  dining-room  fire. 

In  about  an  hour  Caroline  did  come  down 
agam  j  and  in  another  hour,  before  the  old  man 
went,  she  again  vanished  for  the  night  Sir 
Henry  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Bertram  about  money  that  evening ;  so  he 
also  soon  followed  CaroUn^  and  aat  doTU  to 
work  upon  t!ie  County  Couts  in  bis  own  bed- 
room. 

On  the  next  mornint  Sir  Heniy  and  Caroline 
went  to  church.  All  the  Hadleyians  of  course 
knew  of  the  engagement,  and  were  delighted  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  slarii^  at  the  two  turtle- 
doves.. A  solicitor-genera]  in  love  is  a  sight  to 
behold;  and  the  clergyfriaaTiad  certainly  no 
right  to  be  angry  if  the  attention  paid  to  his" 
serraoB;  was  something  less  fixed  than  usuat  ' 
Before  dinner,  there  was  Juocheoa;  and  (hen 
Sir  Henry  asked  his  betrothed  if  she  would  take 
awalk  with  him  "Oh,  certainly,  she  would 
be  delighted."  Her  churching  bonnet  w.->s' 
still  on,  and  she  was  quite  ready.    Sir  Henry 
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also  vzs  ready;  bat  as  he  left  the  room  he 
stooped  ox-er  Mr.  Bertram's  chair  and  whispered 
to  him,  "  Could  I  speak  to  you  %  few  words 
before  dinner,  sir;  on  business?  I  know  I 
ought  to  apologize,  this  being  Sunday." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  about  Sunday,"  said  the 
stubborn-minded  old  man.  "I  shall  be  here 
tiU  I  go  to  bed,  I  suppose,  if  you  xrant 
me." 

And  then  they  started  on  their  walk.  Oii, 
those  lovers'  rambles  1  A  man  as  he  grows  old 
can  perhaps  teach  himself  to  regret  but  few  of 
[he  sweets  which  heis  compelled  to  leave  behind 
him.  He  can  learn  to  disregard  most  of  his 
youth's  pleasures,  and  to  live  contented  though 
he  has  outlived  .them.  The  polka  and  the  waltz 
were  once  joyous ;  but  he  sees  now  that  the 
work  vi-tts  warm,  and  that  onS  was  often  com- 
pelled to  perform  it  in  company  for  which  one 
did  not  rare.  Those  picnics  too  were  nice; 
bur  it  Tiay  be  a  question  whether  a  good  dinner' 
at  his  onn  dinner-table  is  not  nicer.  Thongh 
tat  and  over  forty  he  may  still  ride  to  hounds, 
and  as  for  boating  and  cricketing,  after  all  they 
were  but  boy's  'plzj.  For  those  things  one's 
-soul  does  aot  sigtt.  i-it,  ah  t  those  lovers 
walks,  thoseloviagloveis'rambles,  Tom  Moore; 
is  nsaal!y  somewhr-.t  Eiigarjt-aod-mawkjsh ;  but' 
in  so  miich  hft  ?ras'  right.  If  there  be  an- 
Elysium  on  earth,  it  is  this.  They  are  don^ 
sad  over  for  us,  oh,  my  compatriots!  Never 
again,  unless  we  are  destined  to  rejoin  curhouris* 
in  heaven,  and  to  saunter  over  fields  of  asphodel 
'  in  another  and  a  greener  youth — ^never  again 
■hjiil  those  jo/5  be  oun  '.    And  wiiat  can  ever 
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equal  them?  "Tn-as  then,  betwecu  sweet  hedge- 
rows, under  green  oaks,  irith  our  feet  rustling 
on  the  crisp  leaves,  that  the  world's  cold  reserve 
was  first  tlu^wn  off,  and  we  found  that  those  we 
loved  were  not  goddesses  made  of  buckram  and 
brocade,  but  human  beings  like  ourselves,  with 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  hearistrTtlieix  lK«6ras^^ 
veritable  children  of  .Adam  like  ourselves. 

"Gin  a  body  meet  a  body  comin'  through  the 
rye."  Ah,  how  delicious  were  those  meetings ! 
How  convinced  we  were  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  loud  alarm  1  Hpw  fervently  we 
agreed  with  the  poet  I  My  friends,  born  to- 
gether with  me  in  the  consulship  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, all  that  is  done  and  over  for  us.  Vfc  shall 
never  gang  that  gait'  again.  • 

Then  is  a  melancholy  in  this  that  will  tinge 
our  thoughu,  let  us  draw  ever  so  strongly  on 
our  philosophy.  We  can  still  walk  with  our 
wives ; — and  tl^t  is  pleasant  too,  very — uf  course. 
But  there  was  more  animation  in  it  when  we 
walked  with  the  same  ladies  under  other  names. 
Nay,  sweet  spouse,  mother  of  dear  bairns,  who 
hast  GO  welt  done  thy  duty ;  but  this  was  so, 
let  thy  brows  be  knit  never  so  angrily.  That 
lord  of  thine  las  been  indiRereutly  good  to 
thee,  and  thou  to  him  hast  been  uiMethmigoud. 
Up-hill  together  have  ye  walked  peaci;::ljly 
labouring ;  and  now  arm-in-arm  ye  shall  go 
down  the  gradual  slope  which  ends  below  there 
in  the  green  churchyard.  'Tis  good  and  salutary 
to  walk  thus.  But  for  the  fuU  cup  of  jo;',  for 
the  brimming  spring-tide  of  human  bUu,  oh, 

gjve  me  back,  give  me  back !    Well, 

well,  well,  it  is  nonsense ;  I  know  it  j  but  may 
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not  a  man  dieam  now  and  agwn  in  bis  evening 
.nap  and  yet  do  no  barm  ? 

Vid  pueSis  nuper  idvneuSftl.tniSlavi,    How 

'  well  Horace  Vrxw  all  about  tt  I  But  that  hang- 
ing up  of  the  gittem — .  One  would  fain  have 
put  it  off,  bad  ialling  hairs,  and  marriage-vQws, 
and  obesity  have  permitted  it.  Nay,  is  it  not 
■o,  old  /liend  of  the  griuled  beatd  ?  Dost  thou 
not  envy  that  smirk  young  knave  with  his  five  I 
lustrums,  though  it  goes  Mrd  with  him  to  pur- 
chase his  kid-gloves?  He  dines  for  one-and- 
twopence  at  an  eating-bouse;  but  what  cares 
Maiia  where  he  dines?  He  rambles  through 
the  rj-e  with  his  empty  pockets,  and  at  the  turn 
of  the.  field-path  Maria  wili  be .  there  to  meet 
him.  £nv7  him  not ;  thou  hast  had  thy  walk  ■ 
but  lend  him  rather  that  thirty  shilUngs  that  be 
asks  of  thee.    So  shall  Marias  heart  be  glad  as 

_Et>e  accepts  iiis  golden  iirooch.    .- 

.  But  for  our  friend  Sii  Henry  every  joy  was  \ 
present  Youth  and  wealth  and  love  were  aU  , 
his,  and  his  aU  togetbec.  He  was  but  eight- ; 
aad-twenty,  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  soli-  , 
dtor-gtneial,  owner  of  a  house  in  Eaton  Square^  ; 
andposfcssOi  of  as  mucb  wellrtiaioed  beau^  as.. 
was  to  be  found  at  that  time~within  the  magic  - 
circle  of  any  circumambient  crinoline  within  the 
l)iils  of  moitality.  A^'as  it  not  sweet  for  him  to  \ 
wander  ihrough  the  rye?  Had  he  not  fallen  ' 
cpon  an  ^ysicm,  a  very  paradise^  of  earthly  : 
joys?  Was  not  his  spring-tide  at  the  fuU 
flood?  ■■■ 

And  so  they  started  on  their  waik.  it  was  the 
first  that  they  had  ever  taken  together.  VihiX 
Sir  Henry  may  have  done  before  in  that  line  Uiis 
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history  says  not.  A  man  who  is  solicitor-general 
at  eight-and-twenty  can  hardly  bavc  had  time  for 
much.  But  the  practiceirtiich  he  perhaps  wanted, 
Caroline  had  had.  There  had  been  walks  as  well 
as  rides  at  Littlebalh ;  and  walks  also,  though 
perhaps  of  doubtful  joy,  amidst  those  graves 
below  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

And  so  they  started.  There  is— or  perhaps 
we  should  say  was ;  for  time  and  railways,  and 
straggHng  new  suburban  villas,  may  now  have 
destroyed  it  all ;  but  there  is,  or  was,  a  pretty 
woodland  lane,  running  &om  the  back  of  Hadley 
church,  througih  the  last  lemnants  of  what  once 
was  En&eld  Chase.  How  many  lovers'  feet  have 
crushed  the  leaves  that  used  to  lie  in  autumn 
aloni;  that  pretty  lane  I  Well,  well ;  there  sliall 
not  be  another  word  in  that  strain.  I  speak 
solely  now  of  the  time  here  present  to  Sir'Hcnry ; 
all  fonner  days  and  former  roamings  there  shall 
be  cl^n  forgotten.  The  solicitor^cneral  now 
thither  wen^5  his  way,  and  love  and  beauty 
attend  upon  bis  feet.  See  bow  he  opens  the 
gate  that  stands  by  the  churchyard  paling? 
Does  it  stand  there  ye^  I  wonder  ?  Well,  well ; 
we  will,  say  it  does. 

'*'It  is  a  beautiful  day  for  a  walk,"  said  Si- 
Henry.  ■ 

"  Yes,  very  beaiitifid,"  said  Caroline. 
■  "There  is  nothing  I  am  so  fond  of  as  a  long 
walk,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"It  is  very  nice,"  said  the  lady.     "But  I  do 
not  know  that  I  care  for  going  very  far  to-day. 
I  am  not  quite  strong  at  present." 
■     "Not  strong?"     And  the   solicitor-general 
putonalookof  deepalartn.       ,    . 
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'i  Oh,  there  is  nothing  the  nutter  with  me ; 
but  I  un  not  quite  strong  for  walking.  I  »va 
out  of  practice ;  and  mj  boots  are  not  quite  of 
the  right  sort." 

"  They  don't  hurt  you,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  no ;  they  don't  actually  hurt  me 
'  They'll  do  very  irell  for  to-day."  And  then 
.  there  iras  a  short  pause,  and  they  got  on  the 
green  grass  which  runs  away  into  the  chase  in 
front  of  the  parsonage  windows.  I  wonder 
whether  wickets  are  ever  standing  there  now  on 
'  the  summer  aflernoons  I 

They  were  soon  at  much  alone — or  nearly  so  - 

— as  lovers  might  wish  to  be ;  quite  enough  so 

for  Caroline.     Some   curious  eyes  were  still;; 

peeping,  no  doubt,  to  see  how  the  great  lavyer  J 

looked  nhen  he  was  walking  with  the  girl  of  his  .^ 

,  heart;    to  see  how  the    rich    miser's    pand-^' 

',  daughter  looked  when  she  was  walking  with  the  "■ 

-'man  of  her  heart.     And  perhaps  some  voices.^ 

were  whispering  that  she  had  changed  her  lover ; 

for  in  these  rural  seclusions  everything  is  known 

by  everybody.    But  n»ther  the  peepers  nor  the 

whisperers  interfered  with  the- contentment  of 

the  fortunate  pair. 

"1  hope  you  are  happy,  Caroline?"  said  Sir 
Heniy,  as  he  geiitly  squcezsd  the  hand  that  was 
so  gently  laid  upon  his  arm. 

"  Happy  1  oh  yes— I  am  happy.  I  don't 
beUeve,  you  know,  in  a  great  deal  of  very  ecstatic 
happiness.    I  never  did." 

"But  I  hope  you  are  ratioaally  happy — itot 
discontented— at  any  rate,  not  legretfiil?  I 
hope  you  believe  that  I  shall  do  my  best,  my 
very  bes^  to  make  you  happy  ?  " 
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"Oh,  yes;  I  quite  believe  tfutt  We  must 
each  think  d*  the  othei's  comfori.  After  all, 
that,  I  Uke  it,  is  the  great  thin&_m  marrifed 
life." — 

"  I  don't  expect  yoa  to  be  passionately  in  love 
with  me — not  as  yet,  Caroline." 

"Mo.  Let  neither  of  us  expect  that.  Sir 
Henry.  Passionate  lore,  I  take  it,  rarely  lasts 
long,  and  is  very  troublesome  while  it  does  last. 
Mutu^  esteem  is  very  much  more  valuable." 

"But,  Caroline,  I  would  have  you  believe  in 
my  love." 

"Oh,  yes  J  I  do  believe  in  it  Why  else 
should  you  wish  to  mairy  me?  I  think  too 
well  of  myself  to  feel  it  strange  that  you  should 
love  me.  But  love  with  you,  and  with  me  also 
for  the  future^  will  be  subordinate  to  other 
"  passions.*" 

Sir  Henry  did  not  altogether  like  that  refer- 
ence to  the  psjt  which  was  conveyed  in  the 
word  future;  but,  however,  he  bore  it  without 
wincing. 

"  You  know  so  thoroughly  the  history  of  the 
last  three  years,"  die  continued,  "  tliat  it  would 
be  impossible  fof  me'to  deceive  you  if  I  cpuld. 
But,  if  I  know  rayself,  under  no  drciimstances 
would  I  havo  done  so.  I  have  loved  once,  and 
no  .good  has  come  of  it.  It  was  contrary  to  my 
nature  to  do  so — to  love  in  that  mad  passionate 
self-sacrificing  manner.  But  yet  I  did..  I  think 
I  may  say  with  certainty  ihat  I  never  shall  be 
so  foolish  again," 

"You  have  suffered  lately,  Caroline;  and  as 
the  sore  still  smarts,  you  hudly  yet  know  vUai 
happiness  may  be  in  store  (or  yon." 
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"  Yei ;  I  have  surered,"  and  he  felt  ftom  the 
touch  on  bis  arm  that  hei  whole  body  shuddered. 
He  walked  oa  in  silence  for  awlule  considering 
within  himself.  Why  should  he  manr  this  girl, 
rejected  of  her  foimei  lover,  who  now  hung  upon 
his  ana?  He  was  now  at  the  very  fullest  tide 
of  his  prosperity ;  he  had  everything  to  offer 
which  mothers  wish  for  their  daughters,  and 
which  daughters  wish  for  themselves.  He  had 
income,  raitlc,  name,  youtli,  itnd  talent  .  Why 
should  he  fling  his  rich  treasures  at  the  feet  of  a 
proud  minjt  who  in  taking  them  swore  that  she 
could  not  love  him?  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  him  to  recede  ?  A  word  he  well  knew  would 
do  it ;  for  her  pride  was  true  pridt  He  felt  in 
his  heart  that  it  was  not  assumed.  He  had  only 
to  say  that  he"  was  not  contented  with  this  cold 
lack  o(  love,  and  slie  would  simply  desire  him 
«>  lead  her  back  to  her  home  and  leave  het 
there.  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  him  to  get 
bis  head  from  out  the  noose. 

Put  it  was  this  very  easiness,  pedaps,  which 
made  him  hesitate.  She  knew  her  own  price, 
and  was  cot  at  all  aDxious  todispose  of  herself 
.a  chea^JjaBjain.  If  you,  sir;  have  a  horse  to 
.  s?li,  never  appear  ucnious  for  tlie  sale.  That 
rule  is  well  undcrstoud  among  those  who  deal 
in  horses.  If  yoj,  madr>n,  have^ajJjiJglUsrjto 
sell,  it  wtl!  be  well  for_y<5iI7512tCt&.K;a»einber 
ihisr— Or,  rayyolSg'irieKd,  if  you  have  yourself 
to  sell,  the  same  lule  holds  good.  But  it  u 
hard  to  put  an  old  head  oi  young  shoulders. 
Bard  as  the  task  is,  howiver,  it  would  seen 
to  have  beaa  c/fec:ed  us  wgcrds  Caroline 
"Wa^ldington. 
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And,  then  Sir  Henry  looked  at  her.  Not 
exactly  with  his  present  eyeught  as  then  at  that 
moment  existing ;  for  seeing  that  she  was  walk- 
ing by  his  side,  he  could  not  take  the  coniprc- 
hensive  view  which  his  taste  and  mind  required. 
But  he  looked  at  her  searchingly  with  the  eye- 
sight of  his  memoT>',  and  found  that  she  exactly 
tallied  with  what  his  judgment  demanded.  That 
she  was  very  beautiful,  no  man  had  ever  doubted. 
That  she  was  now  ia  the  full  pride  of  her  beauty 
was  to  him  certain.  And  then  her  beauty  was 
of  that  goddess  dasswhidi  secuis  for  so  long  a 
period  to  set  )'ears  at  defiance.  It  was  pro- 
duced by  no  girlish  softness,  by  no  perlshnble 
mixture  of  white  and  red;  it  was  not  bom  of  a 
sparkling  eye,  and  a  ripe  lipf  and  a  cheiry  cheek. 
To  her  face  belonged  liuea  of  contour,  severe, 
lovely,  tind  cf  ineradicable  grace.  It  was  no: 
when  she  smiled  and  laughed  tliat  she  most 

■  pleased.  She  did  not. charm  only  when  she 
spoke ;  though,  indeed,  the  expression  of  her 
speaking  face  was  petfcct.  But  she  had  the 
beauty  of  a  marble  bust  It  w6uld  not  be  easy 
even  for  Sir  Henry  Harcourt,  even  for  a  your.cc 

■  BOlicitor-gcneral,  to  find  i  fcce  more  beautifil'.    . 
with  which  to  adorn  his  drawing-room. 

And  then  she  had  that  nir  of  fashion,  that 
look  of  being  able  to  look-down  the  uufishion- 
abkt_which  was  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Henry ;  though  in  those  of  George  liertra?!  it 
had  been. almost  a  demerit  With  Caroline;, 
-  as  with  many  women,  this  W.-18  an  api>eaTancc 
rather  than  a  rc^ty.  She  bad  not  moved  much 
among  high  people;  she  had  not  taught  hwself 
to  despise  those  of  her  01m  chss,  the  women 
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of  Liltlebath,  the  Todds  and  the  AdcU  Gaunt- 
lets; but  she  looted  as  though  she  would  be 
able  to  do  so.  And  it  was  fitting  she  should 
have  sucli  a  look  if  ever  she  were  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  Eolidtor-generaL 

And  thes  Sir  Henrjr  thought  of  Mr.  Bertram's 
coffers.  Ah  I  if  he  could  only  be  let  into,  that 
secret,  il  might  be  easy  to  conic  to  a  decision. 
That  the  old  man  had  quarrelled  with  his 
nephew,  he  was  well  aware.  That  George,  in 
his  i»g-hcadcd  foUj?,  would  make  no  overtures 
towards  a  reconciliation ;  of  that  also  he  was 
sure.  Was  it  not  probable  that  at  any  rate  a. 
great  portion  of  that  almost  fabulous  wealth 
would  go  to  the  man's  granddaughter  ?  There 
was  doubtless  risk ;  but  then  one  must  run 
some  risk  in  everything.  It  might  be,  if  he 
could  play  his  cdids  wisely,  that  he  would^  get 
■it  all— thai  he  wonid  be  placed  in  a  position 
to  make  even  die  solicitor-generalship  beneath 
his  notice. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  Caroline's  coldness,  He 
resolved  to  perseTere. 

Havicg  uiiis  made  up  his  mind,  he'tumed 
.the  conversation  to  another  subject. 

"You  liked  the  house  on  the  whole;  did 
you?"  Caroline  during  the  past  week  had 
bean  np  to  see  the  ncR  house  in  Eaton  Square. 

"Oh,  yes;  very  much.  Nothing  could  be 
nicer.  Only  I  am  afraid  it's  expensive."  This 
was  a  subject  on  which  Caroline  could  talk 
to  him.  

"Not  particularly,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "Of 
course  one  can't  get  a  house  in  Londcm  for 
nothing.    I  shall  hars  rither  a  bargain  of  that 
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if  I  can  pay  the  money  down.    The  great  thing 
is  whcAer  you  like  it." 

"  I  was  charmed  with  it.  I  never  caw  prettier 
drawing-rooras — nerer.  And  the  bedrooms  for 
a  London  house  are  so  large  tmd  airy." 

*•  Did  you  go  into  the  dining-room  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  went  in." 

"There's  room  lor  fonr-and-twentv,  is  there 
not?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  give  an  opinion 
about  that  You  could  have  three  times  thiU 
number  at  supper." 

"  I'm  not  thinking  of  suppers ;  but  I'm  sure 
you  could.     Kitchen's  convenient,  eh?" 

"Very — so  at  least  annt  Mary  said." 

"And  now  about  the  furniture.  You  can 
give  me  tn-o  or  three  days  in  town,  can't  you?", 

"Oh,  yes;  if  you  require  it  But  1  would 
trust  your  taste  in  all  those  matters."     ' 

"My  taste  I  I  have  ndthcr  tisle  nor  time. 
If  you  won't  mind  g«ng  to "  .., 

And  $0  lhe_conyenation  vent  oil  for  another 
fiiteen  minules,  ^nd  then  they  were  at  hom'j. 
Caroline's  boots,  had  b^un  to  tease  her,  anil 
their  walk,  therefore, -had  not  been  prolonged 
to  a  great  disu..ce. 
<  Ah,  mel  again  I  say  how  pleasant,  how 
delightful  were  these  lovers*  walks  I 
■^  '  Then  Caroline  went  up  to  her  bedroom,  and 
Sir  Henry  sat  himself  down  near  Mr,  Bertritn'r 
chair  inuie  dining-room. 

"I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  air,"  said  he, 

rushing  at  once  into  the  midst  of  his  subject, 

-  M^i^Qf  Caroline's  settlement.    It  is  time  that 

all  that  should  te  arrangecV    I  would  have 
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made  my  lawyer  see  Pritchett;  but  I  don't 
know  that  Prilchett  has  any  authorily  to  act  for 
yo'J  in  such  matters." 

"Act  for  mc  1  Prhchett  has  no  authority  to 
act— nor  have  I  either."  This  liitle  renuncia- 
tion or  hia  granddaughter's  alTairs  was  no  more 
than  Sir  Henry  expected.  He  was,  thcreCoie, 
neither  surprised  nor  dis^sted. 

"Weill  I  only  want  to  Itiiov.'  wha  has  the 
authority.  I  don't  anticipate  any  great  difS- 
culty.  Caroline's  fortune  is  not  very  laige ;  but 
of  course  it  must  be  settled.  Six  thousand 
pounds,  I  believe." 

"  Four,  Sir  Henry.  That  is,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed!''" 

"Four,  is  it?  I  was  told  six— I  think  by 
George  Bertram  in  former  days.  I  should  of 
course  prefer  six ;  but  if  it  be  only  four,  why  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it" 

"  She  has  only  four  of  her  own,"  said  the  old 
man,  somewhat  mollified. 

"Haw  you  anyobjection  to  my  telling  you 
what  I  would  propose  to  do  ?  " 

"No  objection  in  Lfe,  Sir  Henry." 

'-'My  income  is  larg^;;  but  I  waM  a  little 
'ready  mon-^y'  ct  presen:  to  cOnclu:le  the  pur- 
chase of  my  hou^e,  and  to  futntsh  :t.  Would  , 
you  object  to  the  four  thous^tnd  pounds  bebj 
paid  into  my  hands,  ii  I  insure  my  life  for  six 
for  her  benefit?  Were  hsr  fortune  larger,  I 
should  of  course  propose  that  my  insurance 
should  be  huvier." 

Sir  Henry  was  so  very  reasonable  that  Mr. 
Bertram  by  deuces  tha-,v£d.  He  would  make 
hii  gtanddA'jghur*3  fortune  six  thousand,  as  he 
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had  alwa}-s  intended.  This  should  be  settled 
on  her,  the  income  of  course  going  to  her 
husband.  He  ihould  insure  his  life  for  four 
thousand  more  on  her  behalf;  and  Mr.  Bertram 
would  lend  Sir  Henry  three  thoasand  for  his 
furniture. 

Sir  Henry  agreed  to  this,  saying  to  himself 
diat  snch  aloan  from  Mr.  Bertram  was  equal 
to  a.gift.  Mr.  Bertram  himself  seemed  to  look  ' 
at  it  in  a  different  light.  "Mind,  Sir  Heniy, 
I  shall  expect  the  interest  to  the  day.  I  will 
only  charge  you  four  per  cent  And  it  must 
be  made  a  bond  debt." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Sir  Heiwy. 

And  so   the   affair  of  the   settlement  was 
ftnanged. 


CHAPTER.  XXIX 

MRS.   LEAKE  OP  KlSSDl^KV 

Adela  Gaustlet  reached  Littlebath  without 
any  adventures,  and  at  the  station  she  met  Mis^ 
llsiker  ready,  t :  take  her  and  her  boxes  in 
charge.  She  soon  learned  what  vras  to  be  her 
die  for  that  autumn.  It  was  ixpcratively  neces- 
sary that  Miss  Baker  should  go  up  to  town  in 
a  week  Or  tivo.  "  There  are  snch  hundreds  of 
things  to  be  done  about  furniture  and  all  that, . 
you  know,"  said  Miss  Baker,  lookiujj  ratiier 
gmnd  as  she  spoke  of  her  niece's  great  match ; 
and  yet  doing  so  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  intentional  pride  or  vanity.  Adcla,  of  course. 
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adcaowledged  that  there  must  be  hundreds  of 
things,  and  expressed  her  deepest  regret  that 
she  should  be  so  much  in  the  way.  Perhaps 
she  almost  wished  that  she  had  remained  at 
Hunt  Staple. 

"  Not  at  all  in  the  way,  my  dear,"  said  J.f  iss 
Paker;  "I  shall  be  back  again  in  a  week  at 
the  furthest,  and  Miss  Todd  *vill  be  delighted 
to  have  you  for  that  time.  Indeed,  she  would 
be  very  much  disappointed  now,  and  oflended 
too  if  you  did  not  go.  But  all  the  same,  I 
would  not  leave  you,  only  that  Sir  Henry  insists 
that  Caroline  should  choose  all  the  things  her- 
self; and  of  course  he  lias  not  time  to  go  witli 
her — and  then  the  responsibility  is  so  great. 
Why,  I  suppose  she  will  have  to  lay  out  about 
two  thousand  pounds ! "      , 

"But  what  sort  of  a  person  is  Miss  Todd  ?" 
asked  Adelo. 

"  Ob,  an  extremely  nice  person ;  you'll  like 
her  amazingly — so  lively,  so  good-natured,  so  , 
gdwrons;  and  very  clever  too.  Perhaps,  for 
her  age,  she's  a  little  too  fond-r —  " 

"  Too  fond  of  what  ?  You  were  going  to  say 
dress,  I  suppose." 

"No,  indeed.  I  can't  say  that  there's  any- 
thing to  blame  her  for  in  that.  She  dresses 
very  handsomely,  but  slwaj-s  plain.  No ;  what 
I  was  going  to  say  is,  that  ncrhaps  for  a  woman 
of  her  p.ge— she  ii  a  little*  too  fond  of  gcntlc- 
.•nen's  attcution." 

"Caroline  to!d  me  thai  she  was  the  most 
confirnted  old  icaid  she  knew— an  old  maid 
who  gloried  In  hcij^  an  old  maid." 
"  1  don't  know  about  that,  my  dear  j  but  if  a 
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certain  gentleman  were  to  ask  her,  I  don't  think 
she'd  glory  in  it  much  longer.  But  sh^s  a  very 
nice  person,  and  yoult  like  her  rery  much." 

Miss  Baker  did  go  up  to  town,  leaving  Adeli 
to  Miss  Todd's  hospitality.  She  did  go  up, 
but  in  doing  so  resolved  to  return  as  so<»i  as 
possible.  Sir  Uonel  was  now  in  the  Paragon 
nearly  every -other  day.  To  be  sure,  he  did 
generally  call  in  Alontpellier  Terrace  on  the 
alternate  days.  But  then  there  was  a  teasoa 
for  thaL  They  had  to  talk  about  George  and 
Caroline.  What  possible  reason  could  there  be 
for  his  going  to  the  Paragon  ? 

Adcta  was  rather  frightened  when  she  found 
herself  left  at  Miss  Todd's  lodgings;  though 
that  lad/s  manner  to  her  was  not  such  as  need 
have  inspired  mucli  awe. 

"Now,  my  dear,"' she  said,  "don't  mind  me 
in  the  least.  Do  just  whatever  you  hke;  If  I 
only  knew  what  you  did  like,  yon  sho'jld  have 
it  if  I  could  get  it,  ^Vhat  are  you  fdnd  of 
DOW?  Shall  I  ask  some  young  people  here 
to-night?" 

"Oh,  nt^  Miss  Todd;  not  for  me.  I  have 
never  been  much  in  society,  and  ccrktinly  do 
not  wish  for  it  at  present." 

"  Well,  society  is  cot  a  bad  thing.  You  don't 
play  cards,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  don't  know  one  card  from  anfyther." 

"You'd  just  suit  Mr.  O'Callsghan  th;n.  Are 
you  fond  01  young  clergymen?  There's  cue 
here  might  just  suit  you.  All  the'  young  ladiei 
are  dj-ing  for  him," 

"Tlien  pray  don't  let  rae  interfere  widi  them. 
Miss  Todd." 
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Perhaps-you  like  officers  better.  There  are 
Jieaps  of  them  here.  I  don't  know  where  they 
come  ftom,  and  they  never  teem  to  have  any- 
tlung  TO  do.  The  youn^  ladies,  however— those 
who  don  t  run  after  Mr.  O'Callaghan— aeem  to 
think  them  very  nice." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Todd,  I  don't  irant  dcTKymen  or 
omcera.     •  o,  . 

."Doi^t  you?  Well  then,  well  get  some 
novels  from  the  circulating  library.  At  three 
octock  I  a\Yays  drive  out,  and  we'll  go  to  the 
pastrycooks.    Oh,  I  declare,  here's  Sr  Lione! 

Adda  said  that  she  had  met  Sir  Lionel  at 
Miss  Baker^s. 

"What  a  pity  that  matdi  should  have  gone 
Off  ffiit  It?    I  mean  dearMiss  Waddington. 
But  though  that  match  is  off,  another  mayrome 
on.     I  for  one  should  be  very  happy.    You 
dont  know  anything  RboiiC  it,  I  see.     I'll  tell 
you  some  cf  these  days.    How  do,  Sir  Lionel? 
^ou  mustn  t  slay  lotig,  because  Miss  Gauntlet     ■ 
-;  and  I  am  gobg  flut     Or  I'll  tell  you  what.     ; 
;:  You  snail  tiLlie  care  of  us-    It's  a  beautiful  day; 
-  ana  if  Mijs  Uaumlet*  likes,  we'll  walk  instead     ' 
>   of  having  the  fly.'    Miss  Toad  ne vet  aped 
Tgrandeur.andalw-iys  called  her  private  carriage     ' 
*  fly.  beciuse  it  h%r.  cnl/  one  horse. 
-  Sir  Lionel,  having  mao'i;,  his  fialutations  to 
MBS  Gauntlet  deckued  that  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  be  trusted  wich  their  custody  through 
the  streets  of  LitUebath.  .  * 

■  .   j^^V"  "'C'  *^'=  *'"»*''  Mas  Gauntlet, 
to-day,  because  1  ranst  call  on  dd  Mrs.  Leskei 
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atKissbuiy;  I  quite  fbivot  Mrs.  Leake.  So  you 
see,  ^  lionel  we  shanit  want  you  after  all. 

Sir  Lionel  declared  that  this  last  decision 
made  him  quite  mi^enble.   -•^i  -    ^        .•■ 

**  Voull  be  recovered  by  dinner-time,  I  don't 
doubt,"  said  Miss  Todd,  "And  now  I'll  go 
upstairs  and  put  my  bonnet  on.  Aa  Miss 
Gauntlet  has  got  heis,  you  cag  stay  and  talk 
to  her." 

"  Charming  creature,  Miss  Todd ;  Isn't  she  ?  " 
said  Sir  IJonel,  before  the  door  was  well  closed. 
"Such  freshness  of  character,  so  much  boc- 
hommie — a  little  odd  sometimes."  These  last 
words  were  not  added  till  Miss  Toild's  foot- 
steps, heavier  than  Camilla's,  were  heard  well 
up  the  stairs.  - 

"  She  seems  to  be  a  very  go^d-nnlured  person. 
I  never  saw  her  before  to^y." 

"  Did  you  not  ?  We  knew  her  very  intimately 
in  the- Holy  Land" — as  if  any  Ia;id  ever  was  or 
could  be  holy  to  Sir  Lionel  and  such  as  he. 
*That  is,  George  and  I,  and  Caroline.  Oi 
course,  you  know  ell  about  that  Miss  Waddir.g- 
ton." 

Adela  signided  to  him  that  «he  did  know  the 
circumstances  to  which  he  alluded. 

"  It  is  very  sad,  is  it  not?  and  then  the  ccn- 
nectioQ  between  them  being  so  near;  and  their 
being  the  joint-Leirs  to  such  an  enormous 
IjropCTty  I  I  know  the  people  here  lake  Caro- 
line's p^rt,  and  say  that  she  has  been  hardly 
used.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  blaate  George ; 
I  cannot,  indeed." 

"It  is  one  of  those  co^es. in. which  so  oi>e 
should  be  blamed."  n    (  ^("kvjIc- 
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"  Exactly — that  is  just  what  I  soy.  My 
adviA  to  George  was  this.  Don't  let  mon» 
influeAce  your  conduct  in  any  way.  Thank 
God,  there's  enough  or  that  for  all  of  us! 
Wtit  yon  have  to  think  of,  is  her  happiness 
and  youi  own.  That's  what  I  said ;  and  I  do 
believe  he  took  my  advice.  I  don't  think  he 
had  any  sordid  vie\Ts  with  Inference  to  Caroline's 
fortune." 

"  I  am  sure  he  had  not." 

"Oh,  no,  never.     What  Sir  Henry's   views 
may  be,  1  don't  pretend  to  know.    People  here 
do  uy  that  he  has  been  ingratiating  himself 
with  my  toother  for  some  time  past^*'  He  has 
my  leave,  Miss  Gauntlet.     I  am  an  old  man, 
old  enough  to  be  your  father" — the  well-pie- 
;  terved  old  ^saU-Ought-fir&re'^d  grandfather —    : 
"ajid  my  experience  of  life  is  this,  that  money    '■ 
is  nevei  worih  the  trouble  that  men  take  to  get 
it.    They  say  my  brother  is  fond  of  it ;  if  sc^    * 
I  think  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  life — a  great  . '. 
mistake."  '• 

All  this  soinded  very  nice,  but  even  to 
Adela's  ineicperienced  ears  it  wag  rot  like  the 
ring  of  genuige, silver.  After  all,  mock  virtue  ■ 
imposes  on"^  few  peoplft'  The  man  of  the 
world  is  persoaaJIy  known  for  such  ;  as  also  are 
.  known  the  cruei,  tbe  griping,  the  avaricious, 
the  nnjust  Tliat  wriich  enables  the  avaricious 
and  the  unjust  to  pass  scatheless  throuzh  the 
world  is  not  the  ignorance  of  the  worloas  to 
their  lins,  but  the  indifference  of  the  world 
whether  they  be  siufuI_oui«j- 

"And  now,  SirTiioncl,  you  may  just  put  us 
into  the  fly,  and  then  we  won't  keep  you  any 
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longer,"  said  Miss  Todd;  «s  she  re-entered  the 
room  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

Mrs  Leake,  who  Kved  at  Rissbury,  was  a 
deaf  old  lady,  not  very  popular  among  other 
old  ladies  at  Litllebath.  All  the  world,  of 
course,  knows  tliat  the  viUage  orHissbury  is 
hardly  more  than  a  suburb  of  Littlebath,  being 
disunt  from  the  High  Street  not  above  a  mde 
and  a  haU.  It  will  be  lemembered  that  the 
second  milestone  on  Hinchcorabc  Road  is  alto- 
gether beyond  the  village,  just  as  you  begin  to 
ascend  the  hill  near  the  tompike.  _ 

Mrs.  Leake  was- not  very  popular,  seeing  that 
though  hrfr  ear  was  excessively  dull,  her  tongue 
was  peculiarly  acute.  She  hail  the  repute  of 
savins  tfiemost  biting  things  of  any  lady  m 
Liltlrtath— *nd  many  trf  die  ladies  of  Litlle- 
bath were  apt  to  say  bitmg  things.  Then  Mrs. 
I^ake  did  not  play  cards,  nor  did  she  give 
suppers,  nor  add  mudi  in  any  way  to  ths 
happiness  of  the  other  ladies,  her  compatnoU 
But  she  lived  in  rather  a  grand  house  of  her 
own, -whereas  others  Hied  in  lodgmgs;  she, 
kept  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses,  whereas 
others  kept  flies ;  and  she  had  some  mysterious 
acquaintance  with  the  coontyocracy  whidi  went 
a  long  way  with  the  ladies  of  Liltltbath ;  though 
what  good  it  even  did  to  Mrs.  Leake  herself 
was  never  ^-ery  apparent 

It  is  a  terrible  bore  to  have  to  talk  to  people 
who  use  speaking-trumpets,  and  who  are  so 
fidgety  themselves  that  Aey  won't  use  their 
tpcaking-tiumpets  properly.  Miss  Todd  greatiy 
dreaded  the  speaking-trumpet ;  she  did  not 
usually  care  one  straw  for  Mrs.  Leake's  tongue, 
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nor'mudi  for  her  carrUge  and  liorses,  or  couaty 
standing;  bat  the  Li'Lil^buh  world  called  on 
Mis.  Leake ;  and  Miss  Todd  being  at  Kome 
did  as  Romans  do, 

"  111  take  hec  for  fite  minutes,"  said  Miss 
Todd,  as,  driving  through  the  ullage  of  Rissbury, 
she  finished  her  descriprion  of  the  lady ;  "  and 
then  do  you  take  hei  up  for  five  more;  and. 
then  111  go  on  again ;  and  then  .ve'll  go  away." 
'  Adela  agreed,  though  Tilth  a  heavy  heait ;  for! 
what  subject  of  conversation  could  she  find  on 
which  to  dilate  to  Mrs.  Leake  through  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet for  five  minutes? 

"  Miss  who  7  "  said  Mrs.  Leake,  putting  her  '. 
trumpet  do\rn  from  her  en  :hat  she  might  stare, 
the  better  at  Adela.  "  Oh,  Miss  Gaunt — vtiy 
•well — I  hope  you'll  like  Lit  tlebatli.  Miss  Gaunt." 
.  "Miss  Gaunt-let!"  shouted  Miss  Todd,' wkh 
a  voice  that  would  have  broken  th:  trumpet 
into  shivers  had  tt  not  been  made  of  the  vety 
best  metal. 

"  Never  hollo,  my  dear.  ^VTieS  you  do  that 
I  can't  hear  at  all.  It  only  makes  a  noise  like 
A  dog  barkiug.  You'll  fnd  the  )-oung  men 
(tboot'I.ittlebath  ver/gGod-oatured,  Miss  Gaunt. 
They-  are  rather  eiiip:y-hep.ded — but  I  think 
.young  ladies  ge:icrally  like  them  ali  the  beCtei: 
for  thau"  : 

Adeli  felt  hersslf  cailed  on  to  make  no 
^ansv,-er  to  this,  as  it  was  not  her  turn  at  the 
irun'.pet. 

"What  news  haTt  yon  heard  lately,  Mrs. 
Leake?"  a^eil  Miss  Tcdd.  The  great  thing 
•fi3S  tn  rr.ake  Mrs.  Lenke  talk  instead  of  having 
to  talk  to  her,     -..-- 
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■'Ammel  No,  I  don't  think  (hey  do  «miise. 
any  one  very  much.  But  then  ihafs  rot  their 
line.  I  suppose  Ihey  can  dance,  most  of  them  f 
Uld  those  who've  got  any  money  m»y  do  for 
husbands— as  the  Yiorld  soes.  Weniii.mtbe 
too  particular ;  must  «-e.  Miss  Gaunt  ? 

"Miss  Gaunt— let,"  «hispered  Miss  'Toda 
into  the  trampel,  sepaiatinj  the  sounds  well,  so 
tiiat  they  sliould  not  clash  oa  the  unsusceptible 
tympanum  of  her  friend's  ear. 

"Let,  let,  Jet  1  I  think  I  can  hear  anybody 
almost  better  than  I  can  you.  Miss  Todd.  I 
aon'l  know  how  it  is,  but  I  never  cnn  hear  the 
people  out  of  the  town  ai  well  as  I  can  my  own 
set     It's  habit,  I  take  it" 

"They're  used  to  deaf  people  in  the  country, 
1  suppose,"  said  Miss  Todd,  who,  «ith  all  her 
pjod  nature,  didn't  choose  to  be  over  mticn  put 

""^h.  I  can't  heat  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Leake. 
She  had,  however,  heard  this.  "  But  1  >rjnt 
vou  to  tell  me  something  about  this  Caroline 
Waddington.  Isn't  il  trae  she's  got  Mother 
lover  already  V  ,        -  .   .  „ 

"Oh  cluite  true ;  she's  going  to  be  matriea. 
-Wants  to  be  untried.  Yes,  I  dont  doubt 
she  irants  to  be  married.  That's  what  tney.aU 
sant,  cnly  some  arc  not  able  to  manage  it. 
Haiha!  ha  I  I  begyour  pitdon.MissGaunti 
but  t>e  old  women  must  have  our  jo.^e  about 
the  young  ones;  mustn't  we.  Miss  Toddf 
Mrs.  Leake,  be  it  no'iced,  was  p"'  "-"^'J- 
whereas  our  dear  Miss  Todd  was  only  just 

'"?in»'Gauntlet  can  tell  you  all  about  Miss 
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Waddingtoh,"  said  Mia  Todd,  in  her  very 
plainest  voice.  "They  are  very  great  friends, 
and  correspond  with  each  other."  So  Miss 
Todd  handed  over  the  spout  of  the  trumpet 

"She  was  corresponding  with  another  I    1 

dare  say  she  was ;  with  half  a  dozen  at  once. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  it,  Miss  Gaunt  ?  " 

Poor  Adela !  what   was  she  to  say  or  do  ? 

Her  hand  absolutely  trembled  as  she  put  it 

lightly-to  the  instrument    Thrice  she  bent  her 

head  doirn  before  she  was  able  to  say  anything, 

and  thrice  she  lifted  it  up  in  despair.  i 

"Is  it  the  lady  or  the  gentleman  that  is  a 

friend  of  yours,  my  dear?    or  which  of  the!' 

gentlemen  ?    I  hope  she  has  not  robbed  you  of- 

« beau."  :■■ 

"  Miss  Waddington  is  a  very  deai  friend  of^ 

mine,  ma'am."  '        ^ 

"  Oh ;  she  is,  is  she  ?  "  . 

"And  I  tnow  Mr.  Bertram  also."  l. 

"Is  he  a  dear  friend  too ?    Well,  I  suppose:' 

he's  disengaged  now.     But  they  tell  me  he's 

got  nothing,  eh?"  ' "  »; 

"  I  really  don't  know."  I 

"It's  very  haid  to  know;  very.     I   don't 

innch  admire  sach  jiics  myself  but " 

■  **  Miss  Waddin^f.n  did  not  jikj)iia^taadam."'' 
"Then  he  jilied  her.  TF,at's  just  what  L: 
want  to  come  at  I'm  very  much  otiligcd  to 
j^a,  my  dear.  1  see  you  can  tell  mc  all  about 
It.     It  was  abont  iriancy,  wasn't  it?" 

"No,"  shouted  AdcLt,  with  an  energy  that 
quite  surprised  hwselE.    "  Money  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 
"Idid  cot  say  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
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it  But  don't  lake  up  that  habit  of  holloing 
from  Miss  Todd.  I  suppose  the  truth  was  that 
he  found  out  what  he  wasn't  meant  to  find  out 
Men  shouldn't  be  too  inquisitive  j  should  they, 
Miss  Todd?  You  are  quite  righ^  Miss  Gaunt, 
don't  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  it's  a  bad 
affair."  ^        •     . 

"I  think  you  are  very  much  mutaken, 
aiadam,"  said  Adela,  agun  shouting.  But  i( 
was  all  thrown  away.  "  I  can't  hear  a  word, 
when  you  hollo  in  that  way,  not  a  word,"  said 
Mrs.  Leake.  And  then  Adela,  with  an  im- 
ploring look  at  Miss  Todd,  relinquished  her 
scat. 

Miss  Todd  rose  with  the  usual  little  speech 
about  Itave-taking.  She  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
intended  to  have  gone  in  for  a  second  innings 
■jierself,  but  all  hope  of  winning  the  game  agamst 
Mrs.  Leake  was  over;  even  her  courage  was 
nearly  upset;  so  making  a  little  whisper  to 
Adela,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  old  lady, 
and  prepared  to  depart.  - 

"  Dear  me,  you  arc  in  a  great  huuy  lo  go," 
.said  Mri  Leake.    . 

"  Yes  ;  we  are  rather  in  a  hurry  this  morning," 
said  Miss  Todd,  neglectful  of  thri  trumpet,  "  we 
have  so  many  people  to  see." 

"  Well,  good-bye ;  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  coming,  and  Miss  Todd"— and  here 
Mrs.  Leake  affected  to  whisper  J  but  her  whisper 
would  have  been  audible  to  a  dozen,  had  a 
dozen  been  there — "I  mustn't  forget  to  wish, 
you  joy  about  Sir  Uonel.  Good  morning  to 
you.  Miss  Gaunt,"  and  then  Mrs.  l«ake  dropt 
an  old-lashioned  gracious  curtsy. 
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To  lay  tliat  Miss  Todd  llushcd  would  be  tc 
belie  the  general  rosiness  of  that  ladj^s  com- 
plexion..  She  was  a!L  blush  always.  Over  her 
face  colour  of  the  highest  was  always  flying.  It 
was  not  only  that  her  cheeks  canied  a  settled 
brilliant  tint,  but  at  every  Btnile—and  Miis 
Todd  was  ever  smiling— this  lint  would  suffuse 
her  forehead  and  her  netk;  at  e%-ery  peal  of 
laughter.-and  her  peals  of  laiight«r  were  in- 
nunierahle — it  would  become  brighter  and 
brighter,  coming  and  going,  or  rather  ever 
coming  fresh  and  never  going,  till  the  reflection 
from  her  countenance  would  illumine  the  whole 
room,  and  light  up  the  faces  of  alt  around  her 
But  now  she  almost  blushed  black.  She  had 
delighted  hitherto  in  all  the  little  bits  of  libellous 
tittle  tattle  to  which  her  position  as  a  young  old 
maid  had  given  rise,  and  had  affected  alwaj-s  to 
assist  their  propagation ;  but  there  was  a  poison  • 
about  this  old  female  snake,  a  sting  in  t!ic  tongue  " 
of  this  old  adder  which  reached  even  her, 

"The  old  fool!"  said  Mias  Todd,  by  no 
means  scit^  voce.  ': 

llrs.  Leake  heard  her  though  the  speaking 
trcrfipet  wss  not  in  action,     "Xo,  no,  no,"  she;'.' 
SMd,  in  her  most  good-natured  voice,  "  1  don'i 
tliink  he's  such  a  fool  at  all.    Of  course  he  is 
old,  2nd  ic  innt  of  an  bcome,  no  doubt.    Ei:!  ' 
then  he's  k  luiijht  you  kriow,  my  dear,  and  a  ■ 
colonel ; "  aad  then  the  two  ladies,  waiting  for 
iw^fiirtlicr  coLu-tesie^  went  back  to  their  fly. 

riiiss  Todd  had  quite  regsined  her  good- 
humour  by  the  time  ahe  was  seated.  "AVell," " 
saidihe,  'what  do  you  think  of  my  friend,  Mrs. 
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•nVhat  makes  her  so  very  spiteful?"  asked 

Adda.  .  ,^  .  L- 

"Why,  yon  see,  my  dear,  shed  be  nothing 
if  she  wasn't  spiteful  It's  her  fete.  She's  very 
old,  and  she  Uves  there  by  herself,  and  she 
doesn't  go  out  much,  and  she  has  noihuig  to 
amuse  her.  If  she  didn't  do  that,  she  couldn  t 
do  anything.     I  rather  like  it  myself." 

*'  Well,  I  can't  say  I  like  it,"  saul .™  clela ;  and 
then  they  sat  silent  for  a  lime.  Miss  Todd  the 
while  reflecting  whether  she  would,  in  any  way, 
defend  herself  from  that  imputation  about  Sit 
Lionet 

"  But  you  see  what  sort  of  a  woman  she  is. 

Miss  Gauntlet  J  and,  of  course,  you  must  not 

believe  a  word  that  she  says." 

" How  ^•er>' dreadful!"  • 

"  Oh ;  it  does  not  mean  anythmg.  ■  I  call  all 

those  white  lies.     Nobody  notices  them.     But 

what  she  said  about  Sir  Lionel,  you  know 

"I  really  shall  not  tliink  of  anythuig  she    . 

"But  I  niust  explain  to  you,"  SMd  MisiTodd, 
in  whose  mind,  in  sp'.te  of  hef  blushing,  a 
cerUin  amo-.int  of  pleasure  waS  mixed  with  the 
disoleasure  which  Mrs.  Leake's  scandal  had- 
c"used  her.  For  at  this  moment  Sir  Uonel 
was  not  a  li'.tle  thought  of  at  Liltiebath,  and 
among  the  Lucielus  there  assembled,  there,  was 
many  *  one  who  would  have  felt  hul_  smaU 
regret  in  abandoning  her  maiden  meditations  at 
the  instance  of  Sir  Uonel  Bertram. 

"But  I  most  explain  to  you.  Sit  lJOi»«] 
doe5  come  to  see  me  very  often ;  a  ad  I  ^ould 
think  there  was  something  la  it— or,  rather,  1 
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shouldn't  be  surprised  at  others  thinking  so- 
only  th«t  I  am  quite  sure  that  he's  thinking  of  i 
somebody  else."  ■  * 

"Is  he?"  asked  Adela,  perhaps  not  with  a!" 
great  deal  of  animation.  ■  T  ^ 

"Yes;  and  I'll  tell  yon  who  that  somebody  '  I 
else  is.     Mind,  I  shouldn't  say  anything  about     T 
It  if  I  wasn't  sure;  that  is,  almost  sure;  for  one 
never  can  be  quite  sure  about  anything." 

"  Then  I  don't  think  one  ought  to  talk  about 
people." 

"Oh,  that's  all  very  well.  But  then,  at  rich' 
a  place  as  littlebatt^  one  would  have  to  ho'd 
one's  tongue  altogether.  I  let  people  talk  of 
me,  and  so  I  talk  about  them.  One  can't  Jive' 
without  it,  my  dear.  But  I  don't  say  thinirs* 
like  Mrs.  Leake."  ; 

"  I'm  sure  you  don't" 

"But  now  about  Sir  Lionel;  can't  you  (nisss 

who  it  is?"  rr 

"How  shculd  I,  Miss  Todd?    I  don't  know': 

a  person  in  Litaebath  except  you  and  Misa; 

"There;  now  yen  have  gi-essed  It;  I  knew- 
you-would.    Don'tsay  I  toidycu."  r 

"  Mia  Baker"  marrj-  Sir  Lionel ! " 

"  Yes,  f  iiss  Baker  marry  Sir  Liocel  I  and  why 
not?  Whr  shouldn't  sHe ?  and  why  shouldn't- 
he?  I  £h;ait  it  would  be  very  wise.  1  think  ' 
those  son  of  ma.-ri3ges  often  make  people  veij- 
happT."  ••  ; 

•'Do  yoc  t!.mt  he  loves  her?"  said  Adela,  ' 
whose  itieas  of  mairiage  were  of  very  primitive  ! 
descnption  . 

"^Veil,  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't;  that  is, 
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in  a.  sort  of  a  way.  He  won't  write  poctiy  about 
her  eyebrows,  if  you  mean  IhaL  But  I  think 
ite'd  like  her  to  keep  his  house  for  him;  and 
now  that  Caroline  is  going  away,  I  think  she'd 
l^e  to  have  some  one  to  live  with.  She's  not 
bam  to  be  a  solitary  wild  beast  as  I  am." 

Adela  wa£  surprised,  but  she  had  nothing  to 
siy.  She  was  aware  of  no  reason  which  it  suited 
her  to  allege  why  Miss  Biker  should  not  marry 
Sir  Lionel  Bertram.  Had  she  been  asked  before, 
slie  would  have  said  that  Miss  I^kcr  seemed 
fettled  in  her  maiden  life;  and  thnt  she  was 
!  ut  little  likely  to  be  moved  by  the  civil  speeches 
(f  an  old  military  beau.  But  silence  was  per- 
laps  the  more  prudent,  and,  therefore,  she  said 
KOthbg. 

Her  fortnight  with  Miss.Todd  piuscd  without 
much  inconvenience  to  her.  She  had  to  sit 
oJt  one  or  two  card  parties ;  and  to  resist,  at 
last  with  peremptory  decision,  hit  hos^s  attempts 
to  take  her  elsewhere.  But  Miss  Todd  was  so 
tmly  kind,  so  generous,  so  fond  of  inakittg 
o:hers  happy,  that,  she  won  upon  Adela  at  last, 
and  they  parted  excellent  friends. 
■,  "I- am  so  fond  of  5Iiss  Baker.V  Miss  Todd 
sad,  on  the  last  momicg;  "and  1  do  so  truly 
hope  she'U  bs  happy;  but  don't  you  say  a-  word. 
about  what  I  was  sa/it:^.  Only  you  wa'.cb  if 
it  isn't  true.  You'll  se^  quite  as  much  of  Sir 
Lionel  there  as  you  have  here:"  and  so  ihcy 
parted,  and  Adela  was  transferred  over  to 
Montpeltier  Terrace. 

There  bad  been  some  probability  that  Caro- 
line  would  return  to  Littlebath  with  her  aunt ; 
but  Eucb  was  not  the  case.    The  autnnm  was  ' 
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mlYancing  to  its  close.  ,It  was  now  November,: ; 
and  hardly  a  month  remained  before  titat — may  | 
we  wy  happy  day  ? — on  which  Miss  Waddington  ■ 
was  to  become  Lady  Harcourt.  There  was,  as  1 
Miss  Baker  said,  bo  much  to  do,  and  so  little,!' 
time  to  do.it  1  It  had  therefore  been  decided.; 
that  CaroHne  should  not  return  to  Littlebath. 

"And  you  have  come  back  .only  on  my.-i 
account  ? "  said  Adela.  -' ' 

"  Not  at  all ;.  I  should  have  come  back  an\i. 
way,  for  many,  reasons.  I  like  to  see  Mr* 
Beitrnm  from  time  to  time,  especially  now  that,. 
he  has  acknowledged  Caroline;  but  it  wouldi: 
kill  me  to  stay  long  at  that  house.  Did  yo'j) 
see  mvch  of  .Sir  Lionel  while  you  were  at  MiS;.-' 
.Todd's?"  .  i 

.  "Yes,  a  good  deal,"  said  Adela,  who  coiiki 
hardly  keep  from  snutiog  as  she  answered  th^  ■ 
(Question.  .V .; 

.  "He  is  always  there,  I  believe.     Myideaisy 
that  they  mean  to  make  a  match  of  it.     It  itp  ; 
indeed."     .....  '  ■  L"  ' 

^  "  Ohi,  no ;  I  don't  think  that."  %  ■ 

"Don't  yon  .now?  Well,  you  have  beenlaj  - 
the  house,  and  must  have  sten  a  great  deal  ; 
But  wnat  else  cap  briag  him  there  so  much?"  ' 
; '.'.'  ihliss  Toiid  says  he's  always  talking  about  - 
yoo."  .;;; 

"About  ^le;  w'lat  ncniensel"'  .And'SIiss^, 
Baker  wee;  up  lo  her  rcoui  rather  better  pleased  ... 
(han  she  bad  bet;n,  :>^ 

Carcllne,  as  -nill  bf  remenibered,  had  written." 
to  Adsls  with  the  tidings  of  her  new  engaie-  ' 
ment^   .Adda  bad  answered  ttat  letter  aiiec-: 
tiooatety,  bu:  shoitiy;  wishing  hei  friend  every 
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happiness,  and  5a>-ing  what  Ltile  in  the  cheerful 
vein  she  could  allow  herself  to  say  on  such  an 
ucca.siou.  The  very  shortness  of  h«r  letter  had 
conveyed  coademnatioa,  but  that  Adela  could 
not  help. 

Caroline  had  expected  condemnilton.  She 
knew  that  she  would  be  condemned,  either  by 
words  or  by  the  lack  of  thcbi;  it  was  nearly 
equal  to  her  by  which.  Her  miad  was  iu  that 
state,  that  hanng  half-condemned  herself,  ahe 
would  have  given  F.n)1hicg  for  a  cordial  acquitlal 
from  one  she  loved  and  valued.  But  she  did 
not  expect  it  from  .\deia,  and  she  did  not 
receive  it. 

She  carried  herself  with  a  brave  face,  how^- 
cver.  Toiler  gr3ndfai,her,  to  Miss  Baker,  and 
-.0  her  betrothed,  she  showed  no  sign  of  sorrow, 
no  sign  of  repentance ;  bat  though  there  wa^ 
perhaps,  no  repentance  in  her  heart,  there  was 
much  sorrow  and  much  remorse,  and  she  could 
not  keep  herself  wholly  =i!ent. 

She  wrote  agaiii  to  Adela,  almost  imploring 
her  for  pity.  We  need  not  give  the  whole 
letter,  but  9  portion  of  it  will  show  how  the  poor 
■  girl's  mind  «-as  at  work.  "  I  know  you  have 
judged  me,  and  found  me  guilty,"  she  said..  "  I 
can  tell  that  from  the  toae  of  your  letter,  though 
you  were  generous  encogh  to  endeavour  to 
i!cceive  me.  But  you  have  condemned  me 
because  you  do  cot  know  me.  I  feci  sure  that 
what  I  am  doing  is  prudent,  and,  I  think  I  may 
say,  right.  Had  I  refosed  Sir  Henry's  offer,  or 
some  other  such  offer — and  any  od'er  to  me 
would  hare  been,  and  must  have  been  open  to 
the  same  objections — v\^l  should  I  ha«  dcai? 
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what  vould  have  been  m;  career  ?  I  am  not 
nov  speaking  of  bappiness.  But  of  what  use 
could  I  have  been  to  any  one  ?  | ' 

"  You  will  say  that  t  do  not  love  Sr  Hcniy.  i 
I  have  told  him  that  in  the  usual  acceptation  <rf  ^ 
thewoid,  I  do  not  lore  him.  But  I  esteem  his  '■ 
high  qualities;  and  i  shall  marry  him  with  tht 
fiiU  intention  of  doing  my  dut/,  of  sacrifidns 
myself  to  him  if  needs  be,  of  being  useful  in  I'di 
position  in  which  he  will  place  me.  ^Vhat 
better  can  I  do  than  this  ?  You  can  do  better, 
Adela.  ■  I  know  you  will  do  better.  To  liave 
loved,  and  married  for  love  the  poorest  gcn'^c- 
man  on  God's  earth  would  be  to  have  cone 
better.  But  I  cannot  do  that  now.  The  power 
of  doing  that  has  been  taken  from  me.  Tin 
question  with  me  was,  whether  I  should  be 
osefiil  as  a-  wife,  or  useless  as  an  unmarried 
woman  ?  For  useless  I  should  have  been,  icd 
petulant,  and  wretched.  Employment,  work, 
duty,  wiil  now  save  me  from  that.  Dear  Adtia, 
try  to  look  at  it  in  this  way  if  ii  be  possible.  - 
Do  ro:  [b.-ow  me  over  without  an  attempt  Do 
not  be  uninerdful.  •  •  •  At  any  rateJ* 
;  she  ended  her  lettdr  by  saying — "  At  aiiy  rate 
yon  witt  come  to  roe  in  London -in  the  early, 
e^rly  spring,  bay  that  you  will  do  so,  or  I 
shall  tnizk  that  you  mean  to  abandon  me  ', 
aJicjeier : " 

Adeja  aiuwercl  this  as  sweetly  and  as  delt- 
catily  as  she  couid.  Natures,  she  said,  were 
diiftrc-T;,  ^iDi'-it  --.j-jld  be  presumptuous  in  her 
tc  set  hi-rjvli  up  as  juogc  on  her  friend's  con- 
duct. i:he  woUd  abstain  from  doi.ig  so,  and 
would  T-ray  ;o  uod  that  Caroline  and  Sir  Henry 
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might  be  happy  together.  And  as  to  gdng  to 
London  in  the  spring,  she  would  do  so  tf  her 
aunt  Penelope's  plans  would  allow  of  it  She 
mutt  of  course  be  governed  by  her  aunt  Pene- 
lope, who  was  now  hurrying  home  from  Italy  on 
purpose  to  give  her  a  home. 

Nothing  further  occurred  this  year  at  Little* 
bath  sufficiently  memorable  to  need  relation, 
unless  it  be,  necessar>-  fiirther.  to  rdate  Miss 
Baker's  ner\-ous  appreheasions  respecting  Sir 
Lionet.  She  was,  in  truth,  so  innocent  that  she 
would  hare  revealed  every  day  to  her  youtw 
friend  the  inmost  secrers  of  her  heart  if  she  had  ' 
lad  secrets.  But,  in  truth,  the  had  none.  She 
ras  desperately  jea'ojs  of  Miss  Todd,  but  she 
ierself  knew  not  why.  She  asked  all  manner 
of  questions  as*  to  his  gMng  and  coming,  but 
she  never  asked  herself  why  she  wa.s  so  anxious 
about  iL  She  \i-as  in  a  twitter  of  sentimental 
restlessness,  but  she  did  not  understand  the 
cause  of  her  own  uneasiness.  On  the  days  that 
Sir  Lionel  came  to  her,  she  was  happy,  and  in 
good  spirits;  when,  howenei;  he  went  to  Miss 
Todd,  she  was  fretTuL  Sometimes  she  would 
rally  him  on  his  admiration  for  her  rival,  but 
sae  did  it  with  a  bad  grace.  Wit,  rqpartee,  and 
siTcasm  were  by  no  means  her  forte.  She 
could  notbave  stood  up  for  £ve  minutes  against 
deaf  old  Mra.  Leake ;  and  when  she  tried  her 
hand  on  Sir  Lionel,  her  failure  was  piteous.  It 
merely  amounted  to  a  gentle  rebuke  to  him  foe 
going  to  the  Paragon  instead  of  coming  to 
MontpeUter  Terrace.  Adela  san  it  all,  and 
saw  also  that  Sir  Lionel  ma  in  no  way  sincere. 
But  what  could  the  do,  or  what  could  she  say  7 
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'     *'  I  hope  Miss  Todd  was  quite  well  yesterday, 
iSir  Lionel?"  Miss  Baker  would  say.  J 

"I  don't  think  there  w.ts  much  the  matte^' 
-■with  her,"  Sir  LiODel  would  answer,  "  She  waS 
talking  a  great  deal  about  yoii  while  I  was  wi:h 
her." 

"  About  me ;  he  I  he  I  he  I     I'm  sure  you  i 
had  something  better  than  me  to  talk  of." 

"  There  could  be  nothing  bettei',"  the  gallant 
colonel  would  si)'. 

"Oh,  coul'Ju't  there?  and  when  is  it  to  be? 
Adela  here  is  most  anxious  to  know." 

"How  cin  you  say  so,  Miss  Baker?  Yon 
Icnow  I  am  not  anxious  .it  all." 

"  Well,  if  you're  not,  I  am,  I  hope  we  shall 
be  asked— ha  I  ha  1  ha ! "  I 

.-■  And  why  did  not  Sir  Lionel  niake  up  hij\ 
mind  arid  put  an  end,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  , 
.to  the  torment  oEthispoorlady?  Manyreaaoos  - 
guided  hirj  in  his  h:gh  policy.  In  the  first 
filace,  he  coold  cot  make  himself  certain  whethtr  '. 
Miss  Todu"  would  accept  Tiim  or  refuse  hii, ' 
Her  mon^y  was  hy  far  the  safer;  her  fortune  / 
-   was  assured;   what  she  possessed.  Sir  Lior.d 

Already  knew  to  a  fraction.    .      ■  ■  -    ; 

"  -But'  Miss  Baker,  he, was  sure,  would  accept  i 
iinn ;  and  havipg  accepted  him.would'be  amea-"; 
~  able  to  all  his  little  reasons  Li  life,  obedient  J 
cenfcnE^Me,  anu,  in  m?ney  m.Uters,  manage-; 
ab'e.  Miri  Tcdd,  on  the  other  hand,  might;  ■. 
r-a^,  certairjy  would  ha'.e  a  will  of  her  ovix  - 
Ke  wouid  scoiwr  h.ive  t-ikea  Miss  Baker  witi  . 
talf  the  morey.  :■ 

But  tasn   .rocld  Miss  Baker  have  half  the   < 
money.     If  that  stupid  old  man  at  Hadlcy  ■ 
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would  only  go,  and  tell  the  only  tale  with  which 
it  was  now  passible  that  he  should  interest  the 
iivorld,  then  Sir  Lionel  would  know  how  to  act. 
.\t  any  rate,  he  would  wait  till  after  the  solicitor- 
jeneral's  marriage.  It  might  appear  on  that 
occasion  whether  or  no  Sir  Henry  was  to  be  re- 
Tarded  as  the  old  man's  heir  in  all  things.  If 
so,  Sir  Lionel  would  be  prepared  to  run  all 
matrimonial  risks,  and  present  Miss  Todd  tO 
the  worid  as  Lady  Bertram. 


CHAPTER  3^X 

MARRlAGE-flELLS 

AxD  now  came  the  h.y  cf  CKCuiion.  "  A  long 
day,  my  lord,  a  long  day,"  screams  the  un- 
"■ortunate  culprit  from  the  dock  when  about  to 
undergo  the  heaviest  sentencft  of  the  law.  But 
:lic  convicted  wretch  is  a  coward  by  his  prpfcs- 
^on.  Caroline  Waddington  was  no  coward, 
Hcving  made  up  her  rrtiud  to  a  long  martyrdom, 
she  would  not  condescend  to  ask  for  one  short 
aionth  of  grace.  ■     ■" 

"  I  don't  like  to  press  you  mfairly.  Sir  Henry- 
had  E:dd^  "  but  you  know  how  I  am  situated  with 
-egard  to  business." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  Caioline  had  said. 
\Ed  so  the  day  had  been  settled;  n  day  hardly 
inore  than  six  months  distant  from  that  on  which 
she  had  half  permitted  the  last  embrace  from  ber 
now  forfeited,  but  not  forgottenjover. 

Datywas  now  her  watchword  to  herself,  ^ror 
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the  last  six  weeks  she  had  been  empWd-naV 
more  than  employed-hard  at  work-doing  the 
best  she  could  for  her  future  husband's  happiness 
and  welfare.    She  had  given  orders  with  aS  much 
oompoEure  as  a  woman  might  do  who  had  been 
the  mistress  of  her  lord's  purse  and  bosom  for 
the  last  SIX  years.    Tradesmen,  conscious  of  the  '. 
commgevent  had  had  their  little  delicacies  and   ' 
inade  their  lutlehmts.    But  she  had  thrown  all 
th^etothewmd.     She  had  spoken  of  Sir  Heniy   ' 
Waddington,  but  soon  about  to  be  Udy  H^ 
.      court,  wiih  a  studied  openness.     She  had  looked  '■ 
..nJ^-^ H  """^^  broughams-and  horses  also  ! 
under  Su:  Henr/s  protection-as  though  these  ' 
Jimgs  were  dear  to  her  souL     But  thcytere  not  T 
nf;w  "u^ '  *"  ^"  *'"''  ^^^  t"«J  to  teach  her-  i. 
self  that  they  wcMsa     For  many  along  year- ' 
many  at  least  in  .her  still  scanty  list  of  year*-  " 
she  had  been  idling  herself  that  these  things  !'■ 
were  de.J;  thzt  these  were  the  prizes  fot  which  :■ 
,,_      men  stn^e  and  women  tooj  that  the  wise  and  ' 
pradent  gained  them;  and  that  she  too  would  ^ 
&e  wise- and  prudent,  that  she  too  would  gain ' 
■     j^em.    bhe  hat  gam-d  them;  and  before  she!- 
.  had  essayed  to  enjoy  tbeifl,  they  turned  into  dust  f 
..       Dewre  uer  eyes,  into  ashes  between  her  teeth    ■ 
>...  .,tI^  =^d,hnMi  were  no  longer  bright  to  "-  i 
_  ter,  s2ts  and  veivet  were  no  longer  soft     The     ' 
I  splendour  oi  her  drawing-room,  the-richness  of     ; 
'  her  dmpenes,  the  luxurious  comfort   of  the     ' 

'  t^^A  .'''^-'^*'l"<'^''^"'esethingsbecause 
\  .^^  ,w  aT°-  '^J  ^^'^  ''"="*'*  »» 'here,  and 
1  the  mtszded  tiiat  her  lord  should  be  aiong 
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the  rich  ones  of  the  earth.  But  not  for  one 
moment  did  she  feel  even  that  trumpery  joy 
which  comes  from  an  elated  spirit. 

Her  lord  I  there  was  the  misery ;  there  was 
(tie  great  rock  against  which  she  feared  that  the 
timbers  of  her  bark  would  go  in  pieces.  If  she 
conld  only  have  the  three  first  years  done  and 
over.  If  she  could  only  jump  at  -once  to  that 
time  in  which  habit  would  have  made  her  fate 
endurable  I  Her  lord  ■  ^Vho  was  her  lord  truly? 
Had  she  not  in  her  heart  another  lordprhom 
her  whole  soul  would  worship,  despite  her  body's 
efforts? 

■  And  then  she  began  to  fear  for  her  beauty ;  ■■ 
not  for  her  onii  sake;  not"  with  "that  sort  of 
sorrow  which  must  attend  the  waning  roses  of 
those  ladies  who,  in  early  years,  have  trusted 
too  much  to  their  lovelinesi  No;  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  him  to  whom  she  had  sold  her 
beauty.  She  would  &in  perform  her  part  ot 
that  bargain.  She  would  fain  give  htm  on  his 
mairiag'e-day  all  that  had  been  intended  in  his 
pu{i^ia$&  If,  having  accepted  him,  she  allowed 
henelf  to  pine  and  fade  away  because  shc-wns 
to  be  his,  would  she  not  in  fact  be  robbing  him  ? 
Would  not  that  be  unJuEt^  AH  that  she  could 
give  him  he  should  havew 

But  neither  did  Sir  Henry  see  aiiy  change, 
nor  did  Mr.  Bertram,  nor  those  ouiers  who 
were  tound  her.  Indeed,  h«3  was  not  &  beauty 
that  wonld  fade  in  such  manner.  When^  she 
saw  her  own  eyes  heavy  with  (oppressed 
wretchedness,  she  feared  for  herself.  But  her 
power  over  herself  was  great,  and  that  look  was 
gone  as  soon  as  others  were  with  her. 
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■.  But  her  wont  sufferings  were  at  night    She 
would  wake  from  her  short  slumbers,  and  see 
him,  hiiQ  always  before  her ;  that  him  who  to 
.  the  essence   of  things  was  stiU  her  lord,  the 
master  of  her  woman's  mind,  the  lord  of  her 
woman's  soul.    To  screen  her  eyes  from  that 
sight,  she  would  turn  her  moistened  face  to  the 
pillow;   but  her  eyeballs  would  flash  in   the 
darkness,  and  she  would  stilJ  see  him  there 
there  before  her.    She  would  see  him  as  he 
stood  beside  Jier  with  manly  bashfulness,  when 
on  the  side  of  Olivet  he  first  told  her  that  fee 
loved  her.     She  would  see  him  as  he  had  soae- 
times    sat,  m    his    sweetest    moods,   in    tha* 
drawing-room  at  Littlebath,  talking  to  her  mth 
rapid  utterance,  with  sweet,  but  energetic  utt^- 
anc«,  saying  words  which  she  did  not  aht-ays  ( 
fully  Understand,  but  fthich  she  felt  to  be  full  of  ■ 
wit,  full   of  learning,  fuU  of  truth.     Ah,  how  ' 
proud  r,he  hid  been  of  him  then— so  proud  of  ■ 
lum,  thoM^h  she  wculd-never  say  so  !    And  then 
she  wouid  see  him,  as  he  came  to  her  on  that 
fatal_  day,  baihrg  in  his  wrath,  sneaking  such  ' 
worus  as  had  never  before  reached  her  ears  ■  ' 
.  words,  howei'CT,  of  which  so  many  had  be-n  1 
tinged  by  an  inexpressible  tenderness. 

'fhen.  she  woul:i  turn  herself  in  her  bed,  and  '' 
by  a  strong  effort  of  her  will,  she  would  &-  a 
wbiietnroT.- off  such  thoughts.  She  would  count 
o'^erto  herself  (he.  chairs  and  tables  she  had 
OTy.;red,  the  c-jps  and  china  bowls  which  were 
to  occcratc  her  roam,  till  sleep  would  come 
again— cut  in  sleep  she  would  still  dream  cf 
him.  Ah,  that  there  might  have  been  co 
»-ak:og  :r3m  such  dreams  1 
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But  in  the  morning  the  would  come  down  to 
brcakiast  with  no  trouble  on  her  outward  brow. 
She  was  minutely  pirticnlat  in  her  dresj,  even 
when  no  one  but  her  grandfother  was  to  sec 
the  effects  of  her  toilet.  Her  hair  was  scrupu- 
lously neat,  her  dre55es  were  rich  and  in  the 
newest  fashion.  Her  future  career  was  to  be 
that  of  Lady  Harcotirt,  a  leader  of  Ion ;  and  she 
was  detenumed  to  commence  her  new  duties 
with  a  good  grace. ' 

And  so  from  week  to  week,  and  day  to  day, ' 
she  prepared  herself  for  the  sacrifice. 

Jliss  Baker  of  course  retun:cd  to  Hadley  a 
day  01  two  before  the  ceremony.  The  recent 
death  of  old  Mr.  Gauntlet  was  Adela's  excuse 
for  not  bsing  j]rescut.  Had  there  been  do  such 
excuse,  she  would  have  been  forced  to  act  a 
bridesmaid' j  part.  It  was  much  better  for  both, 
of  them  that  she  had  not  to  perform  the  task. 

Bridesmaids  were  chosen  in  London — eight 
of  them.  These  were  ndt  spedal  friends  of 
Caroline's;  indeed,  it  had  not  been  her  instinct 
to  attach  to  herself  special  friends.  Circum- 
stances had  created  friendstup  betneen  her  and 
Adela,  unlike  in  all'  things  as  they  were-  to  each 
other.  But  oilier  bosom-friends  Caroline  had 
not;  nor  had  she  felt  the  want  of  them. 

This  was  perhaps  well  for  her  now.  It  would 
have  driven  her  to  madness  if  among  the  bevy 
of  attendant  nymphs  there  had  been  any  to 
whom  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  her  to 
open  her  heart — to  open  it,  or  to  pretend  to 
open  it.  Much  she  could  do;  much  ^e  was 
now  dc»ag;  much  she  was  prepared  to  do. 
But  she  could  not  have  spoken  with  missisb 
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nfdvtee  of  her  coming  happineu;  nor  could 
■he,  to  any  ears,  tuTC  lud  bate  the  kcicU  of 
her  bosotn. 

So  eight  young  ladies  were  had  from  London. 
Tvo  were  second-cousins  by  her  father's  side; 
one,  who  was  vety  full  of  the  universal  joy  that 
was  to  follon  this  hapjjy  erent,  was  a  sister  of 
Sir  Henry's;  a  fouithwas  the  daughter  of  an 
old  crony  of  Itliss  Uaker's ;  apd  the  other  four 
wcris  got  to  order— there  being  no  doubt  a 
itpertoiy  far  articles  so  useful  and  so  oma-  , 
mental. 

Old  Mr.  Bertram  behaved  well  on  the  occa- 
sion.    He  told  Miss  Baker  that  nothing  was  to 
be  spared — in  moderation ;  and  he    left  her 
to  be   sole  judge  of  what  moderation  meant. 
She,  poor  wo.>)ian,  knew  well  enough  that  she  ' 
would  have  at  some  &iture  day  to  fight  over 
'  with  him  the  battle  of  the  bills.     But  for  the  ^ 
moment  he  i.^ecred  generosity,  and  so  a  fitting  - 
breakfast  w^  prepared.  i 

,  And  then  the  bells  were  rung,  the  Hadley  ; 
bells,  the  merry  marriage-bells.  \ 

I  know  full  well  the  tone  with  which  they  toll  . 
vrhec  the  ^.i.A  is  inhered  to  its  laiit  long  rest; 
i  have  stood-  in  that  green  churchyard  when 
earth  has  been  laid  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dast--tht;  ashes  and  the  dust  that  were 
.  loved  so  well.  .    . 

But  now  tJe  scene  was  of  another  sort.  How 
merrily  thej-  Tan^.  thoj^  joyous  maniage-beUs  1 
You:h  was  naw  tij  know  the  foil  delight  of 
matured  happiness.    Soul  should  be  joined  to 
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soul,  heart  to  heart,  band  to  hand,  maoly 
strength  and  t-igour  to  all  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  n-omanhood.  The  world  was  pleasant  with 
its  most  joyous  smile  ai  it  opened  its  embraces 
to  the  young  pair— abo-t  to  be  tno  no  longer — 
now  to  become  one  bene  and  one  flesh.  Out 
rung  the  Hadley  bells,  the  happy  marriage-bells. 
And  when  should  bells  ring  so  joyously? 
Do  they  not  give  prorclse  of  all  that  tliis  world 
knows  of  happiceis  ?  What  is  love,  sweet  pjrc 
love,  but  the  anticipation  of  this,  the  natural 
longing  for  this,  the  consumniaiion  of  our  loving 
here  ?  To'  r.eitiier  man  nor  woman  does  the 
world  fairly  begin  till  seated  together  in  their 
first  mutual  home  they  bethink  themselves  that 
the  excitempnt  of  their  honeymoon  is  over.  It 
would  seem  that  the  full  meaning  of  tbe  wi>rd 
marriage  can  never  be  known  by  those  who,  «t 
their  first  outspring  into  life,  are  surrounded  by 
all  that^oney  can  give.  It  requires  the  single 
sitting-room,  the  single  f.rc,  the  necessarj-  htlle 
efforts  of  self-devoi:on,  the  inward  declaration 
that  some  strngg's  shall  be  made  fiw  that  other  ■ 
one,  some  world^s  straggle,  of  which  wealth-  can 
know  nothing.  Oec  woaW  almost^  wish  to  be 
poor,  that  one  rrii^hi  work  for  one's  wife; 
almost  wish  to  be  i'-i  used,  that  cne  mjght  fignt 

for  her, ^.     ,  . 

He  as  he  goes  forth  to  his  labour,  swcarb 
whldn  his  heart  that,  by  God^  help  on  his 
endcaTOurs,  all  shall  go  weU  with  her.  .\nd 
she,  ai  she  staads  musbg  alaoe  in  her  youtg 
home,  with  a  soft  happy  tear  in  her  bright  eye, 
she  also  swears  in  her  heart  that,hy  God's  help, 
bis  home  shall  te  to  him  ;he  sweticst  spot  on 
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the  earth's  suriace.  Then  shbnld  not  marriage- 
bells,  ting  joyously?  Ah,  my  friends,  do  not 
count  too  exactly  your  three  hundreds  a  year — 

:  your  four  hundreds.  Try  the  world.  But  try 
It  with  industry  and  truth,  not  with  idleness  aud 
falsehood. 

And  now  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Harcourt  were 
to  try  the  world  ia  sweet  communion  together. 

'  One  nuy  say  that,  as  to  doubt  about  the  trial, 
there  was  need  of  none,  He  had  more  than 
won  his  spurs.  He  was  already  a  practised 
knight  in  the  highest  flight  of  the  world's 
tounieys.  And  for  her,  loo,  there  was"  little 
cause  of  fear.  They  who  saw  her  arrayed  in  that 
bright  irosty  marriage  morning;,  and  watched  the 
majesty  of  her  brow,  the  brilliancy  of  her  eye, 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  step,  all  swore  that 
the  young  law>-er  had  done  'well.  He  had  found' 
for  himself  a  meet  companion  for  his  hijh 
•career;  a  proper  bride  for  his  comiDg  greatness. 
And  so  the  mairlagc-bells  rang  od,  with  all  theii 
Bteniness,  wi:h  aJl  their  joy. 
.  And  now  the  words  have  been  said,  the  vowj 
have  been  plighted,  the  magic  circ'et  of  pure 
gold  has  done  its  wondrous  wort.  The  priest 
smiles  and  grabf  5  their  hands  as.he  gives  iheai' 
his  parting  inendiv  blessing.  Laughing  brides-. 
maids  press  in  to  sign  the  book,  and  all  obser^'e  ' 
that  no  aignarjre  was  ever  written  with  more 
decision  ttua  that  of  Caroline  Waddmgton. 

Caroline '.Yadd-ngton  row  no  longer  1-  Yesj 
the  deed  !i::o,  in  tnicb,  been  done;  The  vows 
had  been  pli^ted.  She  had  taken  this  man  to 
be  her  wedded  husband,  to  lire  together  with 
him  after  Gcd's  crdinance.     She  had  sworn  to 
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obey  him,  and  serve  him  and — :—  Ah ;  ah  !  ah  *; 
How  had  she  lived  while  that  wwd  was  uttered 
to  her  I  how  had  she  lived  Co  swear  that  falsest, 
oath  I 

But  it  was  not  then,  while  standing  at  the 
altar,  that  the  struggle  had  been  made.  Then 
she  did  but  act  her  part,  as  some  stage^ueen 
acts  hers.  She  acted  it  well ;  that  was  alt. 
"  There  was  no  meaning  in  her  words  then. 
Though  her  lips  moved,  she  swore  uo  oath. 
Her  oath  had  been  sworn  before  that. 

No  educated  woman,  we  may  suppose,  stands 
at  the  altar  as  a  bride,  without  having  read  and ' 
re-read  those  words  till  they  are  closely  tixcd  on 
her  memory.  It  is  a  great  oath,  and  a  woman 
should  know  wel-What  that  is  to_  which  she  is 
about*to  pledge  herselC  Caroline  Waddington 
■  had  studied  them  welL  She  would  live  with' 
him  after  God's  ordinance ;  diat  is,  as  his  wife. 
Yes,  she  was  prepared  for  that  She  would, 
obey  him.  '  Yes ;  if  obedience  were  reqiuT<»l, 
she  would  give  it  Serve  him  ?  oh,  yes,  cer- 
tainly; to  the  best  of  her  power  of  mind  and 
body.  Love  liim  ?  "  No ;  she  was  bold,  at  leas^ 
if  not  righteous  No ;  she  t^cmld  not  love. him. 
But,  then,  how  few  who  were  married  complied' 
with  all  those  bchesu?  How  many  were  un- 
dutiful,  disobedient,  carelera?  Might  not  she 
except  for  herself  one  point?  be  false  on  one 
article  if  she  were  true  in  so  many?  She  would 
honour  him,  for  honour  was  possible  to  her;- 
she  would  keep  him  in  uckncM  and  health,  and 
forsaking  all  other— yes,  all  other,  in  body  cer- 
tainly, in  heart  too  if  God  voidd  gyrt  her  ease — 
and  keep  herself  only  to  him,  her  hnsband. 
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And  so  she  swore  to  it  all  berore  she  wnt 
there— all,  with  the  one  exception. 

Ami  Sir  Henry  swore  too— with  a  light,  in- 
different oath,  which,  however,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  breaking  in  any  part.  He  would  live 
with  her,  and  love  her,  and  comfort  her,  and  all 
that  sortofthing;— andverywellshewould  look 
al  the  top  of  his  table,  in  black  velvet. 

And  the  merry  bells  Vent  on  ringing  as  ihey 
trooped  back  to  the  old  man's  house.  Thev 
vent  in  gay  carriages,  though  the  disUnce  iva'i 
but  some  hundred  yards.  But  brides  and  bride- 
grooms  cannot  walk  on  their  wedding-days  in 
all  their  gala  garmcnls,  though  it  be  but  a  few 
hundred  yards. 

And  then,  as  they  entered  the  breakfast-room,   ■ 
the  iM  man  met  them,  and  blessed  them.     He 
was  too  infirm  to  go  to  church,  and  had  seen 
.  none  of  them  before  the  ceremony ;  but  now  ' 
Mat  the  deed  was  done,  he  also  was  there, 
dressed  m  his  best,  his  last  new  coat,  not  more 
Uiao  twelve  years  old,  his-  dreis  waistcoat  sent 
home  ^fore  the  Reform  Bill,  his  newest  shoes, 
wh;ch  creiiied  twice  worse  than  any  of  their  ' 
older  brethren. .  But  when  a  man  can  sliower    . 
thousands  or.  a  wedded  .oair,  what  do -thev,  or 
even  the  bridesmaids,  care  about  his  doLhes  ? 

And  then  af:er  this  fashicn  he  blessed  ihem— 
not  holding  each  a  hand  as  he  might  otherwise 
have  do.".e ;  for  his  infirmities  compelled  him  to 
use  two  crunches. 

"I  wish  you  joy,  Sir  Heniy— of  rour  bride— 
wuh  all  my  near:.  And  a  bonny  bride  she  is, 
anC  well  ab,e  to  take  her  place  in  the  world. 
I  hough  you  i.  be  rich  and  weU  to  do,  you'll  not 
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hnd  Her  over-extravagant.  And  though  her 
forltini:'5  not  much  for  a  man  like  yon,  jierhaps, 
she  might  have  had  less,  nughtn't  she  ?  ha !  nu  1 
ha ;  ^tile  as  it  is,  it  wiD  help — it  will  help. 
And  you'll  not  &nd  debts  coming  home  after 
her;  I'm  s-ue  of  that  Shell  keep  your  house 
well  together;  and  your  money,  loo — but  I 
guess  you'U  no[  leave  that  to  hv  keeping.  - 

"  .^nd  I  wish  you  joy-  with  all  my  heart,  my 
Lady  Harcourt.  You've  done  very  well — much 
better  doubiless  than  vt  were  thinking  of;  you 
and  me  too.  .And  as  for  me,  I  was  an  old  fool." 
Hi.  Bertram  was  doubtless  thinking  of  that  in- 
tcrriewwithh!S,nephew.  "Much  better,  much 
better.  Your  husband's  a  lisiug  man,  and  he'll 
live  to  be  a  rich  man.  I  have  always  thought  a 
lawyer's  profession  very  good  for  a  man  who 
would  know  how  to  make  money  n  >t,  '  Sir 
Henr}'  knows  how  to  do  that  well.  So  I  wisli 
you  joy  wis:;  all  my  heart,  Lady  Bertram — Har- 
court, I  mean.  And  now  veil  sit  down  and  ■ 
have  a  bit  of  something  to  eaL"  Sudi  was  the 
marriage-bliSiing  of  this  old  man,  who  knew 
and  DDdersiood  the  world  so  wdl.  'To  be  Lady  " 
'  Harcourt  and  have  the  spenditi^  of  three  or  foiir 
th6ii,sanda'yeiiF:  What  a  destiny  wts  that  for'- 
hb  granddaushter !  And  to  h:\e  achieved 
that  without  any  large  cdl  upon  his  own  piirse  I 
It  was  no:  intended  that  Sir  Henry  and  his 
biide  were  to  si:  down  to  the  breakfast.  That 
is,  I  believe,  now  voted- to  be  a  bore — and 
always  should  ha\-e  bees  to  voted.  They  had 
done,  or  were  now  to  do  thea  necessary  eating 
in  pri;»te,  ar.d  the  company  was  to  see  no 
more  of  &em.    An  eiTort  had  been  made  to 
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explain  this  to  Mr.  BertraiD,  but  u  nai  not 
been  successful.  So  when  Caroline  kissed  hi.'a, 
and  bade  him  tulieu  after  his  little  speech,  he 
expressed  himself  surprised. 

"What,  off  before  the  breakfast!  What's 
the  good  of  the  breakfast  then  ?"  His  idea,  in 
his  extravagance,  had  been  that  he  would  give 
a  last  feed  to  the  solicitor-general.  But  he 
had  another  piece  of  extraviigance  in  his  mind, 
-which  be  had  been  unable  to  bring  hini5e'.f  to 
perpetrate  till  the  last  moment;  but  which  aorf  . 
he  did  perpetrate. 

"  Sir  Henry,  Sir  Henry,"  and  he  toddled  to  ■ 
a  window.  "Here;  you'll  be  spending  a  lot  of  ,' 
money  on  her  in  foreign  parts,  and  I  think  you 
have  behaved  irall ;  here,"  and  he  slipped  a  bit  \ 
of  paper  into  his  hands.  "  But,  remember,  it  f 
■will  be  the  last  And,  Sir  Heniy,  remember  j 
the  interest  on  the  three  thousand — punctually  '■ 
— eh,  SirHeniy?"  ] 

Sir  Henry  nodded — thanked  him — slipped  " 
the  bit  of  :;dper  into  his  pocket,  and  followed 
his  bride  to  ihe  carriage. 

"You;  gr.indfEther  ha*  just  given  me  fivfi  ' 
.  himdre:!  pounds,"  Trashis  first  word  in  private   ■ 

to  his  Vfife. 
• ..    "  Has  iie  ? "  laid  Lad;'  Hircourt,  "  I'm  very 
glad  o£  it;  very."    And  so  she  was. ,  What  else 
h*d  she  tn  bt;  glad  of  now,  except  hundreoa — 
andhundreds— and  hucdredf  of  pounds?  '  ..;; 

And  BO  'hey  wers  whislcod  away  to  Lonlcn,      i | 
to  Dover,  :o  Paris,  to  N"ie&  1 " 

"  Se  I  poif  iqciiim  tidct  ttlra  cnra."  !  j^_ 

ITie  care  vas  very  black  that  sat  behind      L'  j 
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that  female  knight  But  we  inll "  not  now 
follow  either  her  thoughts  or  hct  carnage- 
wheels. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
SIR  LIONEL  C0E3  TO  HIS  KTXIISO 

Yis,  they  were  ott    Al!  the  joys  of  that  honey-. 

moon  shall  be  lefi  to  the  imagination  of  the 

reader.    Their  first  conversation,  as  it  took, 

place  in  the  carriage  which  bore  ihem  fiom  Vj. 

Bertram's  door,  has  been  given.     Those  wh:c.i 

followed  were  probably  more  or  less   of  the 

same  nature.    Sir  Henry,  no  doubt,  did  stnve' 

:  to  give  some  touch  of  romance  lo  the  occasion ; 

but  in  no  such  attem;?t  would  hia  wife  assist 

him.    To  every  material  proposition  that  he 

made,  she  gave  a  ready  assent ;  in  everytlung 

she  acceded  to  his  \iews;  she  wonld  dme  at 

two,  or  at  eight,  as  he  pleased;  she  was  ready 

to  stayt^o  weeks,  or  onlytwu  days  in  Paris, 

'   as  best  suited  him  ;  she  would  adapt  herself  to 

pictures,  or  to  architecture,  .or  .to  theatrep,- or 

to  society,  or  to  going  on  acd  seeing  nothing, 

exactly  as  he   adapted    himselt      She  never 

frowned,  or  looked  Mac's,  or  had  headaches,  or 

couldn't  go  on,  or  wouldn't  stay  still,  or  turned 

herself  into  a  Ni&bean  ddcge,  as  som?  ladies, 

and  vsrj-  nice  ladies  too,  will  som^dn-^s  do  on 

their  tniveU.     But  she  wocJd  not  talk  of  love, 

or  hold  his  hand,  or  turn  ><i  check  to  his.    81:9 

had  made  her  bargain,  and  would  keep  to  v 

Of  that  which  she  had  promijed  him,  slic  woi-ld 
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give  km  full  measure ;  of  that  which  she  had 
not japmised  him— of  which  ahe  had  explained 
to  him  that  she  had  notbing  to  give— of  that 
she  would  make  no  attempt  to  give  anything. 

So  they  spent  their  Christmas  and  opened 
the  new  year  at  Nice,  and  made  an  excursion" 
along  the  Cornice  road  to  Genoa,  during  which 
Lady  Harconrt  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
the  people  of  Italy  are  not  so  free  from  cold 
winds  as  is  generally  imagined  j  and  then,  early 
in  February,  they  returned  to  their  house  in 
Eaton  Square.  How  she  soon  became  immersed 
m  fioaety.and  he  in  Parliament  and  the  County 
Courts,  we  may  also  leave  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  In  a  month  or  two  from  that  time, 
when  the  rigours  of  a  London  May  shall  have 
commenced,  we  will  return  to  them  zgiio.  In 
the  meantime,  we  must  go  back  to  Hadley:— 
the  two  old  Bertrams,  and  dear  Miss  Eaker. 

The  marriage-feast,  prepared  by  Hiss  Baker 
for  tBe  wedding  guests,  did  not  occupy  very 
-  <ong;  nor  was  there  any  great  inducement  for 
tho<e  assembled  to  remain  with  Mr.  Eerlrara. 
He_  and  Miss  Baker  soon  found  themselves 
again  alone;  and. were  no  sooner  alone  tt^n 
the  biiiiuefis  of  life  rec'omicenced. 

"  It's  a  verj  s.:!lendid  match  for  her,"  said 
Mr,  Bertram. 

"  Ifes,   I   suppose   it  is,"'  said   Miss  Baker.  ' 
aiiss  Baker  in  ner  hwrt  of  hearts  had  nevtt 
quite  approved  of  the  mamase. 

■'ATKi  now,  ii.iry.  what  do  you  mean  to  do?" 
"Oh,   I'll  ses  rjii  tet   these  things  token 
sway,"  said  she. 

'■  Ves,  yes;  step  a  minute;  that's  of  course. 
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But  what  I  mean  is,  what  do  yon  mean  to  do 
with  yourself?  you  can't  go  back  and  live  at 
Liitlebath  all  alor.e  ?  " 

If  I  were  to  use  the  word  "  flabbergasted  " 
as  expressing  Miss  Baker's  immediate  state  of 
mind,  I  should  draw  do'^n  on  myself  the  just 
anger  of  the  critics,  in  that  I  had  condescended 
to  the  use  of  slasg ;  but  what  other  word  will  * 

.so  well  express  what  is  meant?  She  had  fully  ' 
intended  to  go  back  to  Littlebath,  and  had 
intended  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment  that, 
would  be  possible.  Was  not  Sir  Lionel  still  at 
Litttebath?  And,  moreover, she  fiitly  intended 
to  live  there.  That  she  would  have  some  litde 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  she  had  anticipated. 
Her  own  income — that  ^hich  was  indefeasibly 
her  own — was  very  small ;  by  far  too  small  to 
tdmit  of'  her  pcimitncntly  keeping  on  those 
rooms  in  Mon^eltier  Terrace.  Hitherto  their 
income,  her  own  and  Caroline's  put  together, 
bad  been  very  comfortable;  for  Mr.  Bertram 
had  annually  paid  to  her  a  sum  which  of  itself 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  her  own  living. 

-  But  she  had  not  known  what  difference  Caro- 
line'i  marriage  might  make  in  this  allowance. . 
It  had  been  given  to  herself  without  any  speci- 
fication that  it  had  been  so  given  for  ar.y  pur- 
pose ;  but  yet  it  had  been  su  andf^tood  thing 
that  Caroline  was  to  live  with  her  and  «  bu^i- 
ported.  And  though  Caroline's  income  had 
also  been  used,  it  had  gone  rather  in  luxurious 
enjoyments  than  in  necessary  expenses ;  in  the 
keep  of  a  horse,  for  instance,  in  a  journey  to 

ierusalem,  in  mew  grand  piano,  aad  such  like. 
[ow  there  might  naUu-ally  be  a  doubt  whether 
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•ndnalltred  dreurosBncos  this  allowance  from 
«  ™'"™  would  remain  unaltered. 
But- it  had  newr  occurred  to  her  that  she 
would  be  asked  to  live  at  Hadley. '  That  idea 
did  now  occur  to  her,  and  therefore  she  stood 
before  her  uncle  hesitating  in  her  answer,  and— ' 
may  my  tnabilitjr  to  select  any  better  word  be 
talteo  in  excuse  ?-■'  flabbergasted  "  in  her  miod 
and  feelings.  , 

But  her  doom  followed  quickly  on  her  hesita- 
t.on.  "Because,"  said  Mr.  Berlnm,  "there  is 
plenj  of  room  here.  There  can  be  no  need  of 
two  houses  and  two  establjshnenis  now  jou 
bad  better  send  for  your  things  and  fix  youneU 
here  at  once. ' 

''But  I  couldn't  leave  the  rooms  at  Liltlebath 
without  a  quarters  notice ;  "—Ihi  coward's  plea  ; 
a  loni;  dajr,  my  lord,  a  long  day— "  that  ■  was 
particularly  unilerstootj  when  I  got  them  so 
cheap,' 

"Tliere  will  be  no  difficillyin  reletting  them 
'""tune  of  the  year,"  growled  Mr,  Bertram.     . 
Oh,  no,  I  suppcse  not;  one  would  have  to   ^ 
pay  sonstiiiag,  of  cou.-ie.     But,  ilear  me  1  one 
can  ba-d  y  leave  tne  place  ivhere  one  has  lived 
..*   so  long  all  ct  a:m.-iaer.t-" 

".U'hy  not? 'd'.manded  the  tyrant. 

tTt'.  i  *  '■■''°-  "^  "  ""':''  to  pack  up." 
It  may  be  ej.iiy  cooeeived  that  in  such  an 
encounter  M:„  B.-.ker  would  no,  achiSeSc.ofy 
tu.l  ■"'"".  '■™'"  '"'  '^'  Hbt,  nor  powi 
S,  ;»  '  T"  '"'  ='"^P'"'  bin  tbereVbM 
sne  cnected  a  comp.„a,:se  by  the  very  diit  S 
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her  own  vealmess.  "  Yes,  certainlr,"  she  said. 
"As  Mr.  Bertram  thought  it  best,  she  would  be 
very  happy  to  live  with  him  at  Hadicy — inoit 
happy,  of  course;  but  mightn't  she  go  down 
and  pack  up  her  things,  and  settle  witli  evciy- 
body,  and  say  good-bye  to  her  friends?  "  Oh, 
those  friends!  that  hotrible  Miss  Todd  1 

And  thus  she  gut  a  month  of  grace.  She 
was  to  go  down  immediately  after  Cliristmas- 
day,'and  be  up  again  at  Hadley,and  fixed  there 
permanently,  bt-fore  the  end  of  January. 

She  wrote  to  Caroline  on  the  subject,  rather 
plaintively ;  but  owning  that  it  was  of  caana 
her  duty  to  staj-  by  her  uncle  now  that  he  was 
so  in&rin.  It  would  be  very  dull,  of  course, 
she  said ;  but  any  place  would  be  diill  now  that 
she,  Caroline,  was  gone.  And  it  would  be  sad 
giving  up  her  old  friends.  She  named  one  or 
two,  and  among  them  Sir  Lionel,  "  It  would  . 
be  a  great  plsaeure  to  me,"  she  went  on  to  say, 
"  if  I  could  be  the  means  of  reconciiiDg  the  two 
brothers — not  but  what  Sir  Henry  Harconrt 
will  always  Ite  Mr.  Bertram's  iavourite;  I  am 
sure  of  that.  I  don't  think  I  shall  mind  leaving 
Miss  Todd,  though  she  does  pretend  to  be  so 
-  friendly;  I  was  never  quite  sUre  she-wassinceie;- 
and  then  she  does  talk  so  very  loud ;  and,  in 
-  spite  of  all  she  says,  I  am  not  sure  she's  not 
looking  out  for  a  husband." 

And  then  she  went  back  to  Littlcbotb,  intent 
on  enjoying  her  short  reprieve:  Soin.;tiitng 
might  happen;  she  did  not  ask  herself  w'nat. 
The  old  gentleman  might  not  last  long ;  but 
she-  certainly  did  not  speculate  on  his  death. 
Or ; — sl-.e  had  asott  of  an  idea  that  there  might 
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^  did  make  „pV„™ia;  ^«.    /?,  2l,^il 

Iwo  genaeniej    >he  touW  much  raiher  t^„ 
«"  for  Sir  Liond  than  for  his  brether  "^ 

"111  Mr.  Pnlchat ;  and  as  she  oassed  thrS  ? 
to»»,  Mr.  Pritchai  cma  ,„  h'rTd  m^letS 
the  usual  quarterly  pavmtnt.  "" 

'  But,.Mr.  Pritchett,"  said  she  "  I  .m  .  ■ 
JO  We  With  Mr.  B.rtrk^  a«i''Ue","'.l.°2 

"Oh,  ma'am,;  yes,  ma'am;  that  will  be  verr 

kr™,a"s=o?;:l;e'"'"^"""'"'"*''». : 
m»f;'„::i!.V.; "'  p'-p" '"  «■«  ■»  s^iv,  .^is  | 

tr.'^,™' ''■'"""■  1=  "onUn't  be  mv  dntr  ^ 
flejram    oever  forgets  anythinj,  ;„,.>„      jf 

have  5S°b^°piS.??/4crfhrhf.t' 
iisS  r^i!"  ""'■  ™  -=  '!»'  "i*:  te  the 

"  We','?' '.'"'•;•"•  ^fi!'!-"',"  »id  Miss  Baker 
We  a,i  see  bow  thir.g,  hare  cone 
now,— about  Mi«  CaioliS-  1  meS" 


I 


la'am, 


tn 
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"Yes,  she  is  Lady  Haicomt  now." 

"Ob,  yes,  I  know  that,  mt'am,"  and  Mr. 
Pritchett  here  sank  to  the  low^t  bathos  of 
misci}'.  "I  know  she's  Lady  Harcourt  very 
well  I  didn't  mean  her  ladyship  any  dis- 
respect." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  of  course  not,  Mr.  Pritdiett. 
Who  would  think  surh  a  thing  «rf  you,  who's 
.  known'herfroin  a  baby?" 

"Yes,  1  have  knoft''(I  her  from  a  babby, 
ma'am.  That's  just  it;  and  I've  knon'd  you 
from  araost  a  baSby  too,  tna'ain." 

"That  »-as  a  very  laag  time  ago,  Mr. 
Pritchett." 

"  Ycs,  it  ii  some  years  now,  certainly  Miss 
Baker.  I'm  not  so  youn^  as  I,  was ;  I  know 
that."  >tr.  Pritchett's  voice  at  this  juncture 
would  have  softened  the  heart  of  any  stone  chat 
had  one.  "  But  this  is  what  it  is,  ma'am ;  you're 
going  to  live  with  the  oid  gentleman  now." 

"  Yes,  I  bcUeve'l  am." 

"  Well,  npw ;  about  Mr.  George,  ma'am." 

"  ilr.  George  1 "  , 

"  Yes,  Mr.  George,  Miss  Baker.  It  ain't  of 
course  for  me  to  say  ar.ything  of  what_goes  on 
■  between  young  l.adies  and  young  geuttemen. 
I  don't  knov.-  anything  abontit,  and  never  did; 
and  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall  now.  But 
they  two  was  to  have  been  one,  and  now  the/re 
two."  Mr.  Pritchett  could  not  get  en  any 
further  withcut  pausing  foi  breath. 

"  The  match  was  broken  off,  you  know." 

"  It  was  broke  oSE  I  saynothing  s>l)6ut  that, 
nor  about  them  who  did  tt  1  know  nothiug, 
and  therefore  I  say  no;Hng ;  but  tbis  1  6-3  say : . 
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8otah.b£,^?.-S-  Hej^H   „^^^   has 
to  go  .0  Hadlero-'  p'„°  ^«"  'f  Solomon  were  ^ 

>J'wjS\'^';''J°'-^''l^''.=  ^^f''*«Sir Lionel    ' 
kno4'/l^t'i';',i1;■■^,,^^■^^  Baker  without 
applied  tc-h-*5p'f-'j:.„^'P"'"P'5g  had  be:i,     ; 

'     '■'-^■'-«^.  *W.  Pntdielt,  and  others     ; 
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— had  beea  bestoived  on  the  riiing  lawj-er;  and 
that,  as  far'  as  that  point  was  concerned,  the 
game  was  stilt  Open,  But  then,  if  it  was  open 
to  him,  Sir  Lionel,  through  Misa  B&ker,  it  was 
also  open  to  his  son  George.  And  it  appeared 
from  Miss  £akct's  testimony  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  these  wedding  doings,  no  word 
had  escaped  the  mouth  o{  the  old  gentleman  in 
vituperation  or  anger  against  George,  Perhaps 
George  after  all  might  be  the  best  card.  Oh, 
what  an  excellent  c«d  might  he  be  if  he  would 
only  consent  to  guide  himself  by  the  commonest 
rules  of  decent  prudence  I  But  then,  as  "Mr. 
Fritchett  had  truly  obser\-ed,  Mr.  George  was 
so  foolish  !  ^loreover,  Sir  Lionel  was  not  bh'nd 
to  the  reflection  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
never  countenance  his  marriage  with  Miss'Hakcr. 
Whatever  Mr.  Bertram's  good  -intentions  Miss 
Baker-wards  might  be,  they  would  undoubtedly 
be  frustrated  by  such  a  marriage.  If  Sir  Lionel 
decided  on  Miss  Baker,  things  must  be  so 
■  arranged  thai  the  marriage  should  be  postponed 
till  that  tedious  old  gentleman  should  move 
himself  off  the  scene;  and  the  tedious  oM 
gentleman,  moreover,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
know  anything  about  it.   ' 

But  with  Miss  Todd  there  rieed  be  no  secrecy, 
no  draivback,  no  delay — ^no  drawback  but  that 
of  doubtful  reception ;  and  after  reception,  of 
doubtful  mriTtetdcra,  -    .       , 

On  thorough  review  of  all  the  circumstances, 
much  bala.icing  them  in  his  high  mind,  Sir 
Lionel  at  ^ist  thus  resoU-ed.  He  would  throw 
himself,  his  heart,  and  bis  fortune  at  the  feet 
of  Miss  Toid.    If  there  f.ccepted,  he  would 
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straggle  with  every  nrnscle  of  the  manhood 
which  was  yet  within  him  for  that  supremacr 
in  purse  and  power  which  of  law  and  of 
nght  belongs  to  the  man.  He  thought  he 
knew  hinwelf,  and  that  it  would  not  be  kisv  for 
a  woman  to  get  the  better  of  him.  But  if  there 
rejected— and  he  could  not  confess  but  wha: 
there  was  a  doubt-^ie  would  immediateU-  fat' 
back  upon.Miss  Baker.  What«ver  hedid  must 
be  done  immediately,  for  in  less  than  a  month's 
time.  Miss  Baker  would  be  out  of  his  reach 
^together.  As  to  seeking  Miss  Eaker  at 
ttadley,  that  n-ould  be  above  even  his  courage. 
All  mast  be  done  within  the  next  month.     If 

on  Miss  Baker  was  to  fall  the  honour  of  being 
Lady  Bertram,  she  must  not  only  receii-e  him 

within  the  month,  but,  having  done  so,  must 

also  agree  to  wear  her  vestal  zone  yet  a  httle 
u^Z\^^^    that    boubiesome  old   gentleman 

should  have  departeil' 
Such   being  his  month's  work— he  had  not 

quite  four  weeks  left  v/hen  he  came  to  this 

rjiolution— n?  wisely  resolved  to  commence  it     ■ 

at  cnce. 

_  So  on  chs  Monday  mp-ning  he  sallied  out  to-  ' 
tee  Para^jor  abo-jt  ivro  c'dcci:.    At  thatJiour 
he  knew  Miii  Todd  would  be  surelv  at  home  -  ■ 
for  at  najj.pa-  one  si.e  ate  her  lunch.     In  the  ^ 
r«iilarjty  cf  her  eatings  and  her  drinkings, 
Miss   Tocid  m:r;ht    have   been   Uken   as  In     ^ 
ex*:npje  by  m  tne  Ugics  of  Littlebath.    Sir     ' 
Liorji  a  pencnai  cppeara.-ice  has  been  already     '■ 
desf.ibed.    Consicerir.e  hi,  age.  he  was  vert     \ 
w=.i  preserve.!.     H-  ^^  still  straight;  did  not 
iuaible  much  in  h,s  wr.ik;  and  had  thit  decent 
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loot  of  military  decorum  which,  since  the  ^a>'^ 

of  Csesar  and  the  duke,  has  been  always  held  to 
accompany  a  hook-nose.  He  had  considered 
auch  about  his  toilet;  indeed,  he  did  that 
habitually ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  make  no 
unusual  sacrifice  to  the  Graces.  A  touch  of  the 
curiing-iron  to  his  whiskers,  or  a  surtout  that 
should  be  absolutely  fresh  from  the  tailor's 
r^ands,  might  have  sn  effect  with  Aliss  Baker ; 
Ijut  if  any  impression  was  to  be  made  on  Mtss 
Todd,  it  would  not  be  done  by  curled 
Thiskers  or  a  ne.v  coat.  Sae  must  be  won,  if 
Ton  at  all,  by  ihe  unsophisticated  man. 

So  the  unsophisticated  'man  knocked  at  the 
door  in  the  Paragon.  Yes ;  Miss  Todd  was  at-  ■ 
home.  Up  he  went,  and  found  not  only  Miss 
Todd,  but  also  with  Miss  Todd  the  venerable 
Mrs.  Sbortpointz,  settling  all  the  details  for  a 
coming  rubber  of  whist  for  that  evening. 

"  Ah,  Sir  Lionel ;  how  do  ?  Sit  down.  Very 
well,  my  dear," — Miss  Todd  called  everybody 
my  dear,  even  Sir  Lionel  himself  sometimes ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  she  was  addressing 
.  Mrs.  Shortpoinu — "  I'll  be  there  at  eight )  but 
mind  this,  1  won't  sit  down  with  Lady  Ruth,  ■ 
nor  yet  with  Miss  Ruff."  So  spoke  Miss  Todd, 
who,  by  dint  of  her  suppers  and  voice,  was 
becoming  rather  autocratic  at  Littlebath. 

"  You  shan't.  Miss  Todd.    Lady  Ruth " 

"Very  well;  that's  all  I  bargain  for.  And 
now  here's  Sir  Lionel ;  how  lucky !  Sir  Lionel, 
you  can  be  so  ci\-il,  and  so  useful  Do  ^ive 
Mrs.  Shortpointz  )-our  arm  horns.  Her  niece 
was  to  call;  but  there's   been  some  nustike. 
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Sir  Lionel  strove  against  the  onitr:  but  i^ 
»«  m  v«,n.  He  had  to  yield;  and  ifalted 
"™y  w«h  old  Mrs.  Short,x.ints  oi  his  ann.-'l? 
™  hard  ye  must  ackno.ledge,  that  a  man  of 
ar  Lionels  age  and  standing  should  be  s<r 
employed  at  such  a  moment,  because  that  ili.-j 

tned  ^«  »  by  ,nh,s  pink  coat  and  sjBt^ 
break  her  leg,  only  that  by  doing  so  he  irouK 
have  proldnged  the  time  of  hi,  oL  atVenSce" 
on  her.     She  lived  half  across  Liltleba"-  an"^ 


b»....       17.  "T    ,      ""■"  l.illlebath ;  and 


A.  \,  ;  V  .  "=^"'"2  on  ft  knight'3  i 

At  last  she  was  deposited  at  horat;  and  th- 

Sr''^^.r"i,r'  t  ''^^■'"^.^'^oraf^lly  repudiates 
her  offer  of  cake  and  sherry,  flew  back  to  th- 
felf  .\°i?  ^l^T"^'  °f  'ovc-in  a  street  cab 
far  which  he  had  to  pxy  eighteenpeuce. 
.«;:.  ^-^^  "'1*°='  ^^te.  Miss  Todd  hac* 
f^S'.u*''"  '\^^'  ''J^  J"^"  •^^  "^n^::"  since 
and  thus  a  whole  daj-  was  lost.  ', 

due  ;,.  MLis  E^kei^s.     B.Jt  for  this  tarn  ■  Mi.. 

■  h^X\i!Tn    I  °=8!«ted.    At  the  same  hou:- 

&«  -S-am  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Para^oii.. 

^^rji^"  ^■''''^'  ^"^  '^°''  ^^^'  Todd 

V3S  all  atone.    She  was  r-irely  left  so  very  lone 

once,   Su'  L:one!,  mth  thut  mihtary  genius  which 
was  so  pcujarij-  n:s  own,  determined  to  use  hi* 

would  make  even  Mrs.  Shortpointz  «rvi^blef 
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When  gentlemen  past  nxty  make  lo^-e  to 
ladies  past  forty,  it  may  be  nipposed  that  they 
are  not  so  dilatory  ia  tiieic  pioceediugs  as 
TOunger  swains  and  younger  maidens.  Time 
IS  then  behind  them,  not  before  them ;  and 
urges  them  on  to  quick  decisions.  It  may  be 
presumed,  m?reo\'er,  that  this  pair  knew  ^eii 
own  minds'. 

"How  cmel  yon  were  to  me  yestcrdayl" 
said  Sir  Lionel,  seating  himself  not  very  close 
to  her — adf  yet  verj-  far  from  her. 

"  What !  about  poor  ^113,  Shwtpointz  ?  Ha ! 
ha  I  ha!  Poor  old  lady;  At  didn't  think  so, 
I  am  sure.  One  o-Jght  to  be  of  use  sometimes, 
you  know.  Sir  LioneL" 

"True,  true,  Miss  Todd;  quite  true.  But 
I  was  particularly'  unfortuoate  yesterday.  I 
wished  that  Mis.  ShoripoinU  was  hanging — 
anywhere  except  on  my  arm.  '  I  did,  indeed." 

''Hal  hal  hal  Poor  Mts.  Shortpointz  I 
And  she  was  so  full  of  you  last  iirgk'..'  The 
beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty  I  that  was  what  she 
called  you.     She  did  indeed.    Hal  hal  hal". 

"She  was  very  kind." 

"Aid  then  we  all  quizzed  her  about  you; 
and  ilisa  Fii^esse  called,  her  Lady  Bertram. 
You  can't  thizU  how  furaiy  we  old  women  are  . 
when  we  get  together.  There  wasn't  a  gentle- 
man in  the  room— except  Mr.  Fuzzybell;  and 
he  never  seems  to  make  an;  difference.  But  I 
tell  you  what,  Sir  Lionel ;  a  certain  friend  of 
yours  didn't  seem  to  like  it  when  we  called  Mrs. 
Shortpointz  Lady  Bertram." 

"  ^d  were  you  th-t  friend,  Miss  Todd  ?  " 

"I!    Ha!  ha  I  hal    No;  not  I,  but  Miss 
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Baker.  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir  UoneJ,"' 
•aid  Miss  Todd,  intending  to  do^a,  kinder  act 
for.  Miss  Baker  than  Miss  Bjikcr  would  have 
•done  for  her.  "And  111  tell  yoiTfftRtt;  Miss 
Baker  is  the  nicest-looking  woman  of  hertime 
of  life  in  Littlcbath.  I  don't  care  who  the  other 
is.  I  never  saw  her  look  better  than  she  did 
last  night;  never."  This  was  good-natured  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Todd;  but  it  sounded  in  Sir 
Lionel's  ears  as  though  it  did  not  aiugur  well  for 
bia  hopes. 

"Yea;  she's  very  nice;  very  nice  indeed. 
But  I  know  one,  Miss  Todd,  that's  much  nicer." 
And  Sir  Lionel  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer. 

"  What,  Mrs.  Shortpoinli,  1  suppose.     Ha  ■   ■ 
ha !  ha  I    Well,  every  man  to  his  taste."  '? '' 

"1  wonder  whether  I  may  speak  to  you' 
seriously.  Miss  Todd,  for  five  minutes?"         *  I, , 

"  Oh  laws,  yes;  why  not  ?    But  don't  tell  me    . 


1  hope  what  I  may  say  ueed  not  be  kept  a  . 
secret  long.     You  joke  with   me  about  Miss  r 
Ba-:er;  but  you  canaot  really  believe  that  my  '■ 
aaerticKB  ere  .placed    there?  ■   You    must,   I  '■■ 
think,  hdvejuessed  by  this.tiw^e — ~'^  ■          '    .  i  j. 
;-  'f  I-am  ;r.c  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  guess-  "■  ' 
ing  att>thLi~."                                            ■          -■  ,•;^■ 
'■I  aci  not  ayotiagman,  MissTodd — "j  ;   i 
■       *'  Ko ;  and  she  isn't  a  young  woman.    She's  ?  \ 
fifty.      I:  would   ail   be  very,  proper  in  that  S 
respect '                                  /   r    r  .| 

"  I'm  not    thinking    of   Miss    Baker,   Miss  i  l! 

lodd."  'L 

"  Dear  I  well  now,  I  really  thought  )-ou  were       1 
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thinking  of  her.  And  I'll  tcQ  you  this,  Sir 
Lionel ;  if  you  want  a  wife  to  look  after  you, 
you  couldn't  do  bellcr  than  think  of  her — a 
nice,  good-tenapered,  cheerful,  easy,  good-look- 
ing woman ;  with  none  of  the  Littlcbath  narti- 
ness  about  her ; — and  a  little  money  too,  I've 
no  doubt  How  cojld  you  do  better  than  think 
of  her?"  Would  It  not  ha^■c  softened  Miss 
Bakers  hear:  tpn'ardshcr  friend  if  she  could 
have  heard  all  this  ? 

"  .\h ;  you  say  this  to  try  me.     I  know  you 
da" 

"Tryyoul  no;  but  I  want  yon  lo  try  Miss 
Baker.'' 

"Well;  I  am  going  to  m.ike  an  attempt  of 
that  kind,  certainly ;  certainly  I  am.  But  it  is 
not  with  Miss  Baker,  a^  I  caimot  but  think  you 
snow ; "  and  then  he  paused  to  collect  his  ideas, 
and  take  in  at  a  ecttp  d'aii  the  weak  point  to 
'  nhich  his  attack  should  be  turned.  Meannhil;, 
Hiss  Todd  sSit  silent.  She  knew  by  this  time 
what  was  coming;  and  knew  also,  that  in 
courtesy  the  gentlema.i  should  be  allowed  to 
have  his  say.  Sir  Lionpl  drew  his  chair  again 
JiejiTer — it'  was  now  very  near-r^and  thus  . 
aegan: —  . 

•'  Dear  Sarah  1 "    How  he  had  found  oat 

that  Miss  Todd's  name  was  Sarah  ifmlght  be . 
difficult  to  say.  Her  signature  was  S.  Todd ; 
and  Sir  Lionel  had  certainly  never  heard,  her 
called  by  her  Christian  name.  But  facts  were 
widi  faim.  She  undoubtedly  had  been  chris- 
tened Sanh. 

"  Dear  Sarah  I "        /^  I 

"Hal  ha!  hal     Hai  WOfelT^li^sh&l 
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Miss  Todd,  with  tenible  loudness,  with  a  shak- 
ing of  her  sides,  throwing  herself  backivards 
«nd  forwards  in  the  comer  of  her  sofa.  It  was 
ttOt  civil,  and  so  Sir  Lionel  felt.  Vfhea  you 
first  call  your  lady-love  by  her  Christian  name, 
you  do  not  like  to  have  the  little  Uberty  made  a 
subject  of  ndicale— you  feel  it  by  far  less  if  the 
matter  be  taken  up  seriously  against  you  as  a 
cnme  Oft  your  part. 

_  "Hal  ha!  haI"conlinued  MissTodd,roar- 
ing  ip  her  laughter  louder  than  ever  ■  "  I  don't 
think,  Sir  Lionel,  I  was  ever  called  Sarah  before 
.  since  the  day  I  was  born ;  and  it  does  sonird  so 
funny.    Sarah  I    Hal  ha  I  ha  I" 

Sir  Lionel  wiS  struck  dumBr"  IVhat  could  he 
fay  when  his  Imle  tenderness  was  met  in  such  a 
manner?  '  '  .  • 


"Call  me  Sally,  if  j-qu  like,  Sir  Lionel.  Xfy 
btothm  and  sisters,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
all  those  sort  of  people,  always  caU«d  me  Sally. 
But,  Sarah  :  Ha  t  ha !  ha  I  Suppose  you  c^l  ■ 
me  Saily,  Sir  Lionel." 

Sir  Lionel  tried,  but  he  could  not  call  her 
Sai-y;  his  lips  at  that  moment  would  not  fo.-ia 
t;;e  sound. 

But  ihe  subjecthad  now  been  iciroduced.  If 
he  iuo-^la  ever  be  ab^c  ib  claim  her  as  his  oi™, 
hi  irigr.:  :hec  call  her  Sarah,  or  Sally,  or  use 
any  ^:ctT  term  of  endeirment  which  the  tender- 
ness of  »iL-  aioment  :uieht  suggest.  AVhen  that 
day  ^^ioulu  com?,  perhaps  he  might  have  his 
own  i:.:u-^  joke;  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
riiin:.^   -,  .   ijecn  i3^cii,   and  he  could  now 
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•J  r.:iThnow  what  my  feelings        1 
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are,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  at  any  rate  not 
disapprove  of  thera,  AVe  have  known  each 
other  for  some  time,  and  have,  I  hope,  enjoyed 
r.nd  ^-alued  each  other's  society."  Miss  Todd 
here  made  a  little  bow,  but  she  said  nothing. 
She  had  a  just  perception  that  Sir  Lionel  should 
be  pemiitted  to  have  his  say,  and  that,  as 
matters  had  become  serious,  it  would  be  welt 
for  her  to  wait  till  he  had  done,  and  then  she 
might  have  her  say.  So  she  merely  bowed,  by 
way  of  ginng  a  civil  acquiescence  in  Sir  Lionel's . 
last  litde  suggestion. 

"  I  have  hoped  so,  dear  Miss  Todd " — he 
lad  taken  a  moment  to  consider,  and  thought 
'bat  he  had  better  drop  the  Sarah  altogether  for 
:he  present  "  In  myself  I  can  safely  say  that 
it  has  been  so.  With  you,  I  feel  that  I  am 
happy,  and  at  my  .ease..  Yonrmodes  of  thought 
£4id  way  of  life  are  all.  such  as  I  admire  and 
tpprove," — Miss  Todd  again  bon'ed — "  and — 
End — what  I  mean  is,  that  I  think  we  both  live 
very  much  after  the  same  £uhion." 

.  Aliss  Todd,  who  knew  everything  that  went 
on  in  Litllebath,  and  was  au  /ait  at  eveiy  bit  of 
scandal  and  tittle-tattle  in  the  [Jace,  had  pro- 
bably heard  mOre  of  the  fashion  of  Sir  Lionel's  ' 
JJe  than  he  was  awarei.  In  places  such  .is 
.  Littlebath,  ladies  such  as  Miss  Todd  do  have 
sources  of  information  which,  are  almost  tniracu- 
Iqus.  Sut  still  she  said  rothing.  She  merely 
thought  that  Sir  Lionel  was  a  good  deal  mis- 
taken in  the  opinion  which  he  had  last  expressed. 

"I  am  not  a  young  num,"  continued  Sir 
Lionel.  "My  brother,  you  know,  is  a  i-ety  old 
man,  and  there  are  but  nlteen  years'  difference 
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between  us."  This  was  &  mistake  of  Sr 
Uonel's;  the  real  diSfeience  being  ten  years. 
"  And  you,  1  know,  are  hardly  yet  past  your 
youth."  ' 

"I  was  forty-five  last  Guy  Fawkes"  dav"sa=d 

Miss  Todd.       ^-- 

"  Then  there  are  fifteen  years'  difference  be-  • 

tween   tis,"    The  reader  wili   please  to   read   : 

"twenty."    '' Can  you  look  over  that  difference   1 

and  take  me,  old  as  I  am,  for  your  companico  ' 

.     for  Jife?.  Shall  we  not  both  be  happier  if  we   ■ 

have  such  a  companion?     Aa  to  money " 

"Oh,  Sir  Lionel,  don't  trouble  about  that-^ 
nor  yet  about  your  age.     If  I  »-anted  to  marry 
'    I'd  as  lief  have  an  old  man.  as  a  young  oae-j 
perhaps  liefer :  and  as  to  money,  I've  got  enough; 
for  myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  too?    ■ 
— nfcvcrtheicss,  Miss  Todd  did  know  of  that- 
heavy  overdue  bill  at  the  livery  stables,  acd  :  ■ 
had  heard  that  the  very  natty  groom  who  neW  ' 
■  le=c  Sir  Lioael's  phaeton  for  a  moment  was  a.  '■"'■ 
.  5\T0m  bailiff  j  sworn  to  bring  the  carriage  and  ■ ' 
hcrs2s  back  to  the  livery-stable  yard—"  but  the   "; 
iacx  is,  I  do:!':  want  to  marrjV  •   r.: 

"Do  vou  r.ifc£ji.  Miss  I'odd,  that  you  will  .1 
prif^r  tc  live  in  solitude  for  ever?"       '  ',: 

•"Oh,  as  for  solitude,  I'm  not  much  of  a?: 
Kobiason  Cms'ss,  cor  yet  an  Alexander  Sel-  ;■ 
■KL-i  I  nev^r  found  anvof  its  charms.  But  Ij 
i-ord  bless  ycu.  Sir  Liocel,  peop!#  never  leave  t 
me  i:j  soiinje..  I'm  never  alone.  My  sisKr  S 
Patty  has  :iiieea  children.  I  could  have  half  1 
of  them  to  hve  wiih  me  if  I  liked  it."  This  * 
view  of  the  case  did  throw  some  cold  water  oo  ' 
E.r  Lioaei's  ar<;our. 
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"And  you  arc  quite  resolved  on  this?**  he 
said,  with  a  dash  of  expiring  sentiment  in  his 
tone. 

"What!  to  have  Patty's  children ?  No,  I 
find,  it  more  convenient  to  pay  for  their 
schooling." 

"  But  you  are  quite  resolved  to — to— to  give 
me  no  other,  no  more  favourable  answer  ?  " 
■  "  Oh !  about  marrying.  On  that  subject.  Sir 
UoncI,  my  mind  is  altogether  made  up.  Miss 
Todd  I  am,  and  Miss  Todd  I  mean  to  remain. 
To  tell  the  truth  plainly,  I  like  to  be  number 
one  in  my  own  house.  Lady  Bertram,  I  am 
quite  sure,  v;ill  be  a  fortunate  and  happy 
woman ;  but  then,  she'll  be  number  two,  I  take  * 
it.     Eh,  Sir  Lionel?" 

Sir  Lionel  smiled  and  Ir-ughed,  and  looked  at  ' 
the  ground,  and  then  looked  up  again ;  but  he 
did  not  deny  the  imputation.    "Well,"  said  he,  -^ 
"  I  trust  we  shall  still  remain  fcieods." 

"Oh,  certainly;    why  not?"  replied  Miss' 
Todd. 
■  And  so  they  parted.     Sir  lionel  took  his  hat 
and.  stick,  and  went  his  way.  ,     . 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

HE  .TRIES   HIS   HAND  AGAIN 

Mis3  Todd  shook  hands  with  him  as  he  went, 
and  then,  putKng  on  her  bonnet  ttod  cloak,  got 
into  her  fly. 

She  felt  some  little  triumpb  at  hei  heart  m 
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thinking  that  Sirljonel  had  wished  to  marr/    : 
bei.    Hqd  ihe  not,  she  vould  hardly  have  beta     ", 
a  woman.     But  by  far  her  itroRgest  feeling  was     I 
one  of  dislike  to  him  for  not  having  wished  to 
many  Miss  Baker.   She  had  watched  the  gillant    - 
soldier  closely  for  the  last  year,  and  well  knevr 
how  tenderly  he  had  been  ased  to  squeeze  Miss    ,  > 
Baker^s  hand.     He  had  squeezed  her  own  hand    - 
too;  but  what  was  that?    She  made  oth'er^  the 
subject  of  jokes,  and  was  prepared  to  be  joked    ' 
upon  herselt    Whaterci"  Olirer  Sir  Lionel,  or- 
other  person,  might  give  her,  she  would  give 
back  to  him  or  to  her — always  excepting  Mrr. 
Leake — a  Rowland  that  should  be  quile  a 
-J  good.     But  MisH  Baker  was  no  subject  for  a.- 
i  joke,  and  Sir  Lionel  was  in  duty  bound  to  have  -"  j 
-i  proposed  to  her.  ,  i  ;  ' 

7      It  is  perhaps  almost  true  that  no  one  can    .1 
'  I  touch  pitch  and  not  be  de&led.     Jliss  Todii    J  j 
■  J  had  been  touching  ^itch  for  many  years  past,  ■;,  I 
'  •*  and  was  andojbtedly  defiled  to  a  certain  extent     ■ 
But  the  grime  with  her  had  never  gone  deep;  '•  ■ 
it  was  not  ingrained;  it  had  not  become  an  J  "i 
.  ineradicable  stain;  i:  icaj  dirt  on  which  soap-  '•' 
and-vrater  oiisht  yet  operate.    May  we  not  say    ■ 
ihat  her  tr«th  and  good-nature,  and  love  of  her  '' 
■  fellow-creatureE,  would  ftirnish  her  at  last  with  ■■ 
the  means  whereby  she  might  be  cleansed  ?         5f 
Slie  w.-'^  of  the  world,  worldly..   It  in  no  way  p 
d:s;;asfei  her  that  Sir  Lionel  was  an  'old  'rip,  '5 
a:id  tha:  shs  knc-v  him  to  be  to.    There  were'  ] 
a  creat  aiany  old  male  rips  at  littlebath  and   j 
elsewhere.   .Miss  Todd's  path  in  life  had  brought 
her  across  taore  than  one  or  two  such.    She  ', 
eaco-.atered  taea  mthout  horror,  welcoaiec 
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ttiera  without  shame,  and  spoVc  of  tltcni  witli  a 
laugh  rather  th.in  a  shudder. .  Her  idea  was, 
that  such  a  rip  as  Sir  Lionel  would  best  mend 
his  manners  by  marriage;  by  marriage,  but  not 
uith  her.  She  knew  better  than  trust  herself 
to  any  Sir  Lionet. 

And  she  had  encountered  old  female  rips; 
that  is,  if  dishonesty  in  money-dcaliiigs,  sellisli- 
ness,  coarseness,  vanity,  absence  of  religion,  and 
false  pretences,  when  joined  to  nge,  may  be 
licld  as  constituting  an  old  female  rip.  Many 
sutJi  had  been  around  her  frequently.  She 
\  routd  laugh  with  them,  feed  them,  call  on  them; 
I  l)se  her  money  to  them,  and  feel  herself  no 
;  vihit  degraded.  Such  company  brought  on  her 
i  rj>  conviction  of  shame.  But  yet  she  was  not 
-  of  them.  Coarse  she  was;  but  neither  dis- 
honest, nor  selfish,  nor  vain,  'nor  irfeiigious,  ' 
nor  false. 

tSuch  being  the  nature  of  the  woman,  she  had 
not  found  itnecessary  to  display  any  indignation 
when  Sir  Lionel  made  his  ofler;  but  she  did 
•  feel  angry  with  him  on  Wiss  Baker's'  bel'.nlf. 
'Why  had  he  deceived  that  woman,  r.nd  made  an 
ass  of  hMself?  Had  he  had  any  wit,  any  know- 
ledge of  character,  he-would  have  Itnown  what 
sort  of  an  answer  lie  was  likely  to  get  if  he 
brought  his  vows  and  otTers  to  the  Paragon. 
There  he  had  been  receired  with  no  special 
favour.  Xq  lures  had  been  there  displayed  to 
catch  him.  He  had  not  been  turned  out  of  Uie 
house  when  he  came  there,  and  that  was  ail. 
So  now,  as  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  slie  deter- 
ruined  to  punish  Sir  Lionel. 
Butiuaccusingher  suitor  of  war.t  of  j-jdgmer.t. 
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■he  was  quite  in  the  datlc  rs  to  h'ls  real 
course  of  action.  She  little  )cncw  i\ith  how 
profound  a  judgment  he  was  managing  his 
aflairs.  Had  she  known,  she  would  hardly 
have  interfered  as  she  now  did.  As  she  put 
her  foot  on  the  step  of  the  fly  she  desired  her 
servant  to  drive  to  Montpellier  Terrace. 

She  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  she  found  Miss  Baker  and  Miss  Gauntlet ; 
not  our  friend  Adela,  but  Miss-Efijieiope  Gaunt- 
let, who  was  now  again  settled  in  LitUeGaih. 

"Well,  ladies,"  said  Miss  Todd,  walking  up 
the  room  with  well-assured  foot  and  full  cojiv 
fbrtable  presence,  " I've  news  to  tell  )0u." 

They  both  of  them  saw  at  a  glance  that  sh; 
had  news.  Between  Miss  P.  Gauntlet  ard  Mis 
Todd  there  had  never  been  cordiality,  Miis 
Todd  was,  as .  we  have  said,  of  the'  world, 
worldly;  whereas  Miss  Gauntlet  was  of  Di, 
Snort,  godly.  She  belonged  plainly  to  the  thirJ 
set  of  which  T.e  have  spoken ;  Miss  Todd  was 
an  aroal^mation  of  the  two  first.  Miss  Baker, 
however,  was  a  point  of  union,  a  connecting 
rod.  There  was  about  her  a  ssvounng  of  the 
■  fragrance  of  Ebeneier,  tut  accompanied,  it  must 
be  ovmed,  by_a  whiff  of  brimstone.  Thus  these 
three  ladies  were  brought  together;  and  as  it. 
was  ir.ax.i.'cst  tbit  Miss  Todd  had  news  to  te!), 
the  other  two  were  prepared  to  listen. 

"'Vrat  do  you  think,  ladies?"  and  she  sat 
hersd!  down,   filling    an    ann-Chair "  with    her 

fzcd'iv  person.      *MVhat    do  you    think    has 
apperifxi  to  me  to-day?" 
"  Verhaps  the  doctor  has  been  with  you,"  said 
Miss  P.  Gauntlet  not  alluding  to  the  Liitlebath 
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Galen,  but  meaning  to  insinuate  that  Miss 
Todd  might  have  come  thither  to  tell  them  of 
her  conversion  from  the  world. 

"B:ttei  than  ten  doctors,  my  dear,"— Miss 
Penelope  drew  herself  up  very  stiffly — "or 
tweciy  i  I've  had  an  offier  of  marriage.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

Miss  P.  (7auntlct  looked  as  though  she 
thought  a  great  Heal  of  it.  She  certainly  did 
thin):  that  had  such  an  accident  happened  to 
her,  she  would  not  have  spoken  of  it  with  such 
a  voice,  or  before  such  an  audience.  But  now 
her  fa.ce,  which  was  always  long  and  thin, 
became  longer  and  thinner,  and  she  sat  with 
her  mouth  open,  expecting  further  news. 

Jlisi  Baker  became  rather  red,  then  rather 
pale,  and  then  red  again.  She  put  out  her 
hand,  and  took  hold  of  the  tide  of  the  chair  in 
wluch  she  sat;  but  she  said  nothing.  Her 
heart  told  her  that  that  offer  had  been  made 
by  Sir  Lionel. 

"You  don't  wisli  me  joy,  ladies,"  said  Miss 
Todd. 

"But  you  have  not  told  us  -whether  you 
accepted  i^"  said  Miss  Penelope. 

"Hal  hal  hal  No,  that's  the  worst  vf  it 
N  J,  I  didn't  accept  it.  But,  upon  my  word,  it 
TIMS  made." 

Then  it  was  not  S:r  Uonel,  thought  Miss 
Baker,  releasing  her  hold  of  Ae  chair,  and  feel- 
i:ig  that  the  blood  about  hei  heart  was  again 
circolattng. 

"  And  is  that  all  that  we  are  to  know  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Penebpe. 

*'0h,  my  dears,  ycu  shall  know  it  all.    I  told 
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my  lover  that  1  should  keep  no  secrets.  But, 
come,  you  shall  guess.  ^Vho  iras  it,  Miss 
Baker?"     '  "    , 

"  I  couldn't  say  at  all,"  said  Miss  Baker,  in  a 
faiDt  voice. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  O'Callaghan,"  suggested  Miss 
Penelope,  conscious  probably,  that  an  ardent 
young  evangelical  clergyman  b  generally  in 
want  of  an  income. 

"Mr.   O'Caliaghanl"    shouted  Miss  Todd, 

■    throwing  up  her  head  with  scorn.    "Pho  I    The 

gentleman  I  speak  of  would  have  made  nte  a 

lady.    Lady i    Now  who  do  you  think  it 

was,  Miss  Biker?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  guess  at  all,"  said  poor  Miss 
Baker.  But  she  now  knew  that  it  was  Sir 
lionel.  It  might  ha\'e  been  worse,  however, 
and  that  she  felt — much  worse  I  j 

"Was  it  Sir  Lionel   Bertram?"   asked  thcj' 
other.     . 

"  Ah  I  Miss  Qai:nt]et,  you  know  all  about  the 
. gentlemen  of  Littkbatli.     I  can  see  that.    It 
"    was  Si"  Lionel.     Wasn't  that  a  triumph?" 

"  Aad  you  refused  him  ?  "  asked  Miss  Pene- 
lope. 

•'  Of  course  I  did.  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  think  I  wculd  have  accepted  biri  ?  "   ■ 

To  this  Miss  Penelope  made  no  answer." 
HiT  opinions  were  cf  a  mixed  sort  She  partly 
misbelieved  Miss  'i'odd — partly  wonderei  at"| 
her.  Unmarried  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  what-  ' 
ever  ituf  be  their  orh  feelings  in  regird  to 
matn:nony  on  their  own  behalf,  seem  always 
imptc5sed  wi:h  a  conviction  that  other  ladies  in 
the  sacifi  condition  would  certainly  marry  if 

\ 
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they  got  an  opportuniQr,  Miss  Penelope  could 
not  believe  that  Miss  Todd  had  rejected  Sir 
Lionel;  but  at  the  same  time  she  could  not 
but  be  startled  also  by  the  great  fact  of  sudi  a 
rejection.  At  any  rate  her  course  of  duty  was 
open.  Littlebath  should  be  enlightened  on  the 
subject  before  the  drawing-room  candies  were 
lit  that  evening ;  or  at  any  rate  that  set  in  Little- 
bath  to  which  she  belonged.  So  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  and, 'declaring  that  she  had  sat  an 
nncottscionable  time  ft-ith  Miss  Baker,  departed, 
diligent,  about  her  work. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dear  ?  " 
said  Miss  Todd,  as  soon  as  the  two  of  them 
were  left  alone. 

It  was  strange  that  Miss  Todd,  who  was 
.ordinarily  so  good-natured,  who  was  so  especially 
intent  on  bein^  good-natured  to  Miss  Baker,, 
should  have  thus  roughly  communicated  to  her 
friend  tidings  which  were  sure  to  wound.  But 
she  had  omitted  to  look  at  it  in  this  li^t.  Her 
intention  had  been  to  pnnish  Sir  Lionel  for 
having  been  so  grossly  false  and  grossly  foolish. 
.She  had  seen  through  him— at  least,  hardly 
through  him;  had  seen  at. least  that  he  must 
have  been  doubting  between  the  two  ladies,  and  . 
that  he  had-  given  up  the  one  wbomhe  believed 
to  be  the  poorer.  She  did  not  imagine  it 
possible  that,  after  having  offered  to  her, 
he  should  then  go  with  a  nmilar  offer  to  Miss 
Baker,  Had  such  an  idea  arisen  in  her  mind, 
she  would  certainly  have  allowed  Miss  Baker  to 
take  her  chance  of  promotion  onmolested. 

Miss  Baker  gave  a  long  sigh.  Xow  that  Miss 
Gauntlet  was  gone  she  &lt  herself  better  able 
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to  speak ;  but,  nevertheless,  any  speech  on  the 
sabject  was  difficult  to  her.  Her  kind  heart 
at  once  forgaye  il^s  Todd.  There  could  now 
be  no  marriage  betwitn  that  false  one  and  her 
fticnd;  and  therefore,  if  the  Ice  would  only  get 
itself  brokoD,  she  would  liot  be  unwilling  to 
converse  upon  the  subject.  But  how  to  break 
the  ice  I 

"I  always  thought  he  would,"  at  last  she 
said. 

"Did  you?"  said  Miss  Todd.  "Well,  he 
certainly  used  to  come  there,  but  I  never  knew 
why.  Somclimes  I  (bought  it  was  to  talk  about 
you."     • 

"Oh,  no  1"  said  Miss  Baker,  plaintively. 

"  I  gave  him  no  encouragement— none  what- 
ever;— used  to  send  him  here  and  there— 
anything  to  get  rid  of  him.  Swnetimes  I 
thought "  and  then  Miss  Todd  hesitated. 

"  Thought  what  ?  "  asked  Miss  Baker. , 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  ill-natured;  but 
sometimes  I  thought  that  he  wanted  to  borrow 
money,  and  didn't  exactly  know  how  to  begin." 

"  To  bcnow  m  soey  I "  He  had  once  boifowed 
mor-ey  ftom  iliss  Baker, 

"WsU,  I  tloa't  know;  I  only  say  I  thought 
sa     Hn  never  did." 

Miss  Baker  eigbed  again,  and  then  there  was 
a  siight  pause  iu  ihe  conversation. 

"  But,  Miss  ToJd "  1 

"  IVelf,  my  dear  I " 

'•Do  you  think  that " 

"Think  wiiat?  Speak  out,  my  dear;  you 
may  before  me.  If  you've  got  any  secret,  I'U 
keep  it-" 
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"Ohl  I've  got  no  secret;  only  this.  Do 
you  think  that  Sir  Lionel  is— is  poor — that  he 
should  want  to  borrow  money  ?  " 

"Well;  poor  I  1  hardly  know  what  you  call 
poor.  But  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  distressed 
man.  I  suppose  he  has  a  good  income,  and  a 
little  ready  money  would,  perhaps,  set  him  up; 
but  there's  no  doubt  atxrat  his  being  over  head 
and  ears  in  delit,  I  suppose." 

This  seemed  to  throw  a  new  and  unexpected 
light  on  Miss  Baker's  mind.  "  I  thought  he 
was  always  so  very  respectable,"  said  she. 

"  Hum-m-m ! "  said  Miss  Todd,  who  knew 
the  world. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Miss  Baker,  who  did  not. 

"It  depends  on  what  one  means  by  respect- 
ably" «aid  Miss  Todd. 
.    « I  really  thought  he  was  so  very " 

"  Hura-m-m  ! '  repeated  Miss  Todd,  shaking 
her  head. 

.  And  then  there  was  a  little  conversation  ■ 
carried  on  between  these  ladies  so  entirely  jmM» 
veee  that'  the  reporter  of  this  scene  was  nnablc 
to  hear  a  word  of  it  But  this  he  could  see, 
that  ftliss  Todd  bore  by  &r  the  greater  part 
in  it. 

At  the  ehd  of  it,  Miss  Baker  gave  another, 
and  a  longer,  and  a  deeper  sigh.  "  But  you 
know,  my  de.tr,"  said  Miss  Todd,  in  her  most 
consolatory  voice,  and  these  words  were  dis- 
tinctly audible,  "  nothing  does  a  man  of  that 
sort  so  much  good  as  manymg." 

"  Does  it?  "  asked  Miss  Baker. 

"  Certainly  ;  if  his  wife  knows  how  to  manage 
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And  the6  Miss  Todd  departed,  leaving  Miss 
Ibtlcer  with  much  work  for  her  thoughts.  Her 
female  friend  Miss  Baker  had  quite  forgiven; 
but  she  felt  that  she  could  never  quite  forgive 
him.  **  To  have  deceived  me  so  I "  she  said  to 
herself,  recurring  to  her  old  idea  of  his  great 
respectability.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  probably 
his  other  sin  that  rankled  deepest  in  her  mind. 

Of  Miss  Baker  it  may  be  said  that  she  had 
.  hardly  touched  the  pitch ;  at  any  rate,  that  it 
bad  not  delited  her. 

^  Lionel  was  somewhat  ill  at  ease  as  he 
walked  from  the  Paragon  to  his  livery  stab'.ss. 
He  had  cerlunly  looked  upon  success  with 
Miss  Todd  as  by  no  means  sure;  but,  never- 
theless, he  was  disappointed.  Let  any  of  us, 
in  suiy  attempt  that  we  may  make,  connnce 
ourselves  with  ever  so  much  firmness  that  ive 
shall  fail,  yet  we  are  hardly  the  less  dOTS* 
hearted  when  the  failure  comes.  We  assure 
O'JTselves  that  we  are  not  sanguine,  but  we 
assure  ourselves  falsely,  ■  It  is  man's  nature  to  '  5 
be  sanguine ;  his  nature,  and  perhaps  his^eatest 
I»ivilege.    .• 

And  Sir  Lionel,  as  he  walked  along,  began  to 
fear  that  his  own  scruples  would  now  stand  in 
. .  the  way  of  that  o:her  marriagc-rof  that  second 
string  to  his  bow.  When,  ia  making  his  lit'Je 
privajc  arraa demerits  within  his  own  mind,  he 
had  iicdCsd  that  if  Miss  Todd  rejected  bimr 
he  KoM  forthwith  vilk  off  to  Miss  Baker,  it 
never  recurred  to  him  that  his  own  feellnp 
wouii  c^ili^its  sgainst  such  a  proceeding.  B;it 
luch  WIS  new  absolutely  the  fact  Havicg 
talked  about  "  d'.'ir  Sirah,"  he  found  that  even 
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he  would  have  a  difficulty  in  bringing  himself  to 
the  utterance  of  "  dear  Maiy." 

He  went  to  bed,  however,  that  night  with  the 
comfortable  reflcctioa  that  any  such  nonsense 
would  be  dissipated  by  the  morning.  But  when 
the  morning  came — his  moniing,  one  p.m.— his 
feeling  he  found  was  the  same.  He  could  not 
see  Miss  Baker  that  day. 

He  wsd  disgusted  and  disappointed  with 
himself.  He  had  fiattered  himself  that  he  wi^ 
gifted  with  greater  firmness;  and  now  that  he 
found  himself  so  wanting  in  strength  of  character, 
he  fretted  and  fumed,  as  men  will  do,  even  at 
their  own  faults.  He  swcre  to  himself  that  he 
would  go  to-morrow,  and  that  evening  went 
to  bed  early,  tiding  to  persuade  himself  that 
indigestion  had  weakened  him.  He  did  great 
injustice,  however,  to  as  fine  a  set  of  internal 
organs  as  ever  blessed  a  man  of  sixty. 

At  two  o'clock  next  day  he  dressed  *Iumself 
foe  tile- campaign  fa  Montpellier  Tcrtac«;  but 
when  dressed  he  was  again  disorganised.  He 
found  that  he  could  not  do  it  He  told  himself 
over  and  over  again  that  with  Miss  Baker  there 
need  be  no*^  doubt ;  she,  at  least,  would  accept 
hin^  He  had  only  to  smile,  dieie,  apd  she 
would  smile  again.  He  liad.anly  to'say  "dear 
Mary,"  and  those  soft  eyes  would  be  turned  to 
the  ground  and  the  battle  would  be- won. 

But  still  he  could  not  do  it  He  was  sick ; 
he  was  Lil ;  he  could  not  eat  his  breakfast.  He 
looked  in  the  glass,  and  found  himself  to  be 
yellow,  and  wrinkled,  and  wizened.  He  was 
not  half  himself.  There  were  yet  three  weeks 
before  Miss  Baker  would  leave  Ltttlebath.    It 
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was  on  tbc  vihole  better  that  his  little  airange- 
ment  should  be  made  immediately  previous  to 
her  departure.  He  would  leave  ]Jitleb<ith  for 
ten  days,  and  return  a  new  man.  So  he  vent 
up  to  I^ndon,  and  bestowed  his  time  upon  his 
son. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  dajs  much  of  hU 
repugnance  had  woid  oE  But  still  the  sound 
of  that  word  "  Sarah,"  and  the  peal  of  laughter 
which  followed,  rang  in  his  ears.  That  utter- 
ance of  the  verbiage  of  love  is  a  disagreeable 
task  for  a  gentleman  of  his  years.  He  had 
tried  it,  and  found  it  very  disngreeable.  He 
would  save  himself  a  repetition  of  the  nuisance 
and  write  to  her. 

.  He  did  so.  His  tetter  was  not  v^y  long. 
He  said  nothiug  about  "Mary"  in  it,  but 
contented  himself  with  calling  her  his  dearest 
friend.  A  few  words  were  siifjcient  to  make 
her  understand  what  he  meant,  and  those  k-K 
words  were  there.  He  merely  aJded  a  caution, 
that  for  both,  their  sakes,  the  matter  had  better 
-    not  at  present  be  mentioned  to  anybody. 

Miss   JBifcer,  when  die  received  this  letter,  ' 
had   tlruost  recovtrsd  h:r  equanimity.      Hers 
had  been  a  stjit.asd  petiie  sorrow.    She  had 
had  no  firs  of  faursti;:^  grief ;  her  waiting's  hart. 
been  neitlier  loud   nor  hysterical.    A  gentle,  ■ 
soft,  fciu:  'i7.i;e  cf  ra^aa^ljoly  had  come  upon 
her ;  so  ihat  she  had  sighed  much  as  she  sat  at 
her  solita:7  tea,  and  had  allowed  her  novel  to 
faB  uncared  for  to  the  ground.     "  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  her,"  she  said  to  herself  more  than  " 
once,   "to  gij   to  liadley?     'Would  not  any 
ckuige  be  well  for  her  ?  "    Sac  kit  now  that 
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Caroline's  'absence  was  a  heavy  blow  to  her, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  leave 
Littlebath,  It  was  astonishing  how  this  affiut 
of  Miss  Todd's  reconciled  hei  to  her  Cuture 
home.  - 

•And  then,  when  she  was  thus  tzanqnil,  thus 
resigned,  thus  a'J  but  happy,  came  this  tre- 
mendous letter,  upsetting  her  peace  of  mind, 
and  throwing  her  into  a  new  maze  of  di>%cultic3. 

She  had  never  said  to  herself  at  any  tiriie  that 
if  Sir  Lionel  did  propose  she  would  accept  him. 
She  had  never  questioned  herself  as  to  the 
probability  of  such  an  event.  That  she  would 
have  accepted  him  a  fortnight  ago,  there  can  be 
CO  doubt ;  but  what  was  she  to  do  now  ? 

It  %ras  not  only  that  Sir  Lionel  had  made 
another  tender  of  l]is  hand  to  asotjier  lady  ten 
or  twelve  days  since,  but  to  this  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  all  Littlebath  knew  that  he  had 
done  so.  Miss  Todd,  after  the  first  ebullition 
of  her  comic  spleen;  had  not  said  much  abcnit 
it ;  but  Miss  P.  Gauntlet's  tongue  had  not  been 
idle.  She,  perhaps,  had  told  it  only  to  the 
godly ;  but  the  godly,  let  them  he.  e*'er.  so  . 
exclusive,  must  have  some  mtecconrse  «iith  the 
.  wicked  world;' and  thus,  every  lady  in  Little- 
bath  now  knew  all  about  it.  And  then  there 
were  other  difnculties.  That  whispered  con- 
versation still  rang  ia  her  ears.  She  was  not 
quite  sure  how  far  it  might  be  het  missitm  to 
reclaim  such  a  man  as  Sir  IJonel — this  new 
Sir  Lionel  whom  Miss  Todd  had  described. 
And  thm.  too^  he  was  in  want  of  money.  Vthy, 
she  was  ia  w»nt  of  money  herselfl 

But  was  there  ijot  something  also  to  be  s^^id 
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on  the  olher  side?  It  ii  reported  that  un- 
married ladies  such  as  Hiss  Baker  generally 
regret  the  forlornness  of  their  own  condition. 
If  so,  llie  fault  is  not  their  own,  but  must  be 
attributed  to  the  social  system  to  which  they 
belong.  The  English  ivorU  is  pleased  to  say 
that  an  unraanied  lady  past  forty  has  missed 
her  hit  in  life — has  omitted  to  take  her  tide  at 
the  ebb ;  and  what  can  unmarried  ladies  do  but 
^  yield  to  the  world's  dictum  ?  That  the  English 
world  may  become  better  informed,  and  leani 
as  speedily  as  may  be  to  speak  with  more  sense 
on  the  subject,  let  us  all  pray. 

But,  in  the  meanlime,  the  world's  dictum  was 
strong  at  Littlehath,  and  did  influence  this  dear 
lady.  She  would  prefer  the  name  of  Lady  Ber- 
tram to  that  of  Miss  Baker  for  the  ttmaindcr  of 
■  the  term  of  years  allotted  to  her.  It  would 
please  her  to  walk  into  a  room  as  a  majried . 
wonsn,  and  to  quit  herself  of  that  disgrzce, 
■which  injustice  and  prejudice,  and  the  folly  of 
her  own  se\  rather  than  of  the  other,  had  so 
cruelly  attached  to  her  present  pos'tion.  And 
the:^,  to  be  Za'/y  Bertram  I  There  were  but 
fe~  an-els  zt  this  time  in  Liltlebath,  and  Miss 
B:tker  ■^.-as  r.ot  one  of  thern  :  she  had  a  taint  of 
vanity  in  her  composition ;  but  we  doubt  if  such 
fec-.ale  Vr.nJTy  could  exist  in  any  human  breast 
in  n  m.:r';  T^atdonab'e  form  than  it  did  in  hers. 

j'nd  ib;n,  _per':Lp?,  this  plan  of  marrying.  l_ 
might  h^i-e  the  wished-for  eSect  on  Sir  Lionel's  ' 
way  c(  'd^'.TiSi — ^■'^  '^^"  dciirable  was  tJiis! 
Would  it  no:  be  a  splendid  work  for  her  to 
Teclairii  a  lest  colonsl?  Mi^ht  i*  not  be  her 
duty  re  Tary  him  with  this  special  objtict  ? 
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There  certainty  did  appear  to  be  some  difG- 
culty  as  to  money.  If,  as  Miss  Todd  assured 
her.  Sir  Lionel  were  really  in  difficulties,  her 
own  preseot  ancuit}- — all  that  she  could  abso- 
lutely call  her  own — her  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds,  seventeen  shillings  and 
threepence  per  annum — would  not  help  them 
much.  Sir  Lionel  was  at  any  rate  disinterested 
in  his  offer;  that  at  least  was  dear  to  her. 

And  then  a  scdden  light  broke  in  upon  her  . 
meditations.  Sir  Lionel  and  the  old  gentleman 
were  at  variEnce.  —We  allnde  to  the  old  aentle- 
man  at  Hadley :  with  the  other  old  gentleman, 
of  whom  we  wot,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Sir 
Lionel  was  on  tolerably  favourable  terms. 
Might  not  she.  be  the  rneans  of  bringing  the 
two  brothers  together?  If  she  were  Lady 
Bertrem,  would  not  the  old  gentleman  receive 
Sir  Lionel  btck  to  his  bosom  for  her  sake — to 
his  bosom,  and  also  to  his  puise?  But  before 
she  took  any  step  .in  the  dark,  she  resoU'cd  to 
ask  the  old  gentleman  the  question. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Lionel  had  desired  Jier  to 
speak  to  no  person  on  the  subject;  but  that 
injunction  of  course  referred  to  strangers.  It 
could  not  but  be  expected  that  on  such  a. 
matter  she  should  cor.s\:lt  her  best  friends.  Sir 
Lionel  had  also  enjoined  a  speedy  answer^  and 
in  order  that  she  might  not  disappwit  him  in 
this  matter,  she  resolved  to  put  the  question  at 
once  to  Mr.  Bertram.  Great  measures  require 
great  meant.  She  would  herself  go  to  Hadley 
on  the  morrow — and  so  she  wrote  a  letter  that 
night,  to  beg  that  her  nccle  would  expect 
her. 
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"So  you  got  Ured  of  Littlcbath  before  tee 
month  was  out  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh  !  but  I  am  going  back  again," 

"  Going  back  again  1    Then  why  the  6 

have  you  come  up  now?"  Alas  I  it  vm  too 
clear  that  the  old  gentteman  w:i5  not  in  one  of 
his  more  pacific  moods. 

As  these  woids  were  spoken,  Miss  Baker  was 
still  standing  in  the  passage,  that  she  might  see 
her  box  brought  io  from  the  fly.  She  of  ccarse 
Lad  on  her  bonnet,  and  thickest  shawl,  and 
cloak.  She  had  thick  boots  on  also,  and  an 
umbiella  in  her  hand.  The  maid  was  in  the 
passage,  and  bo  was  the  man  who  had  diiven 
her.  She  was  very  cold,  and  her  nose  was 
blue,  and  her  teeth  chattered.  She  could  not 
tell  her  tale  of  love  in  such  guise,  or  to  such 
audience. 

"WTiatthe   d has  brought  you  up?" 

repeated  the  old  genticcian,  standing  with  hu 
two  sticks  at  the  sitting-room  door.  He  did 
not  caie  who  h5:jd  him,  or  how  cold  it  was,  or  ; 
of  what  Eclure  might  be  her  present  mission. 
He  knew  that  an  eittra  joumey  from  Liitlcbath 
to  LondoQ  and  tick,  flys  and  porters  included,. 
wo-.i!d  cost  two  pounds  tea  shilJings.  He  knew, 
or  thyugbt  that  he  kne^,  that  this  might  have 
been  a  /o',ce<*.  He  also  knew  that  his  rheumatism 

Elagueii  him,  th-it  his  o!d  bones  were  sore,' that 
e  could  not  sleep  at  niaht,  that  he  coiUd  aoX 
get  into  the  city  to  see  how  things  went,  and 
uiit  the  game  was  coming  to  an  end  with  him, 
and  that  the  grave  was  datming  him.  It  ^as 
not  suipriiirip'  that  the  old  gentleman  should  be 
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**  I'll  tell  you  if  foull  let  me  come  into  the 
room,"  said  Miss  Baker.  "  Take  the  box 
upstairs,  Jlary.  Half  a  crown  I  oh  no,  two 
shillings  will  be  quite  enough."  This  economy 
was  assumed  to  pacify  the  old  gentleman ;  but 
it  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  "  One  and 
sixpence,'  he  holloed  out  from  his  crutches. 
"  Don't  give  him  a  halfpenny  more." 

"Please,  sir,  the  lujgigej  sir,"  said  the  fly- 
driver. 

"Luggage!"  shouted  the  old  man.  His 
limbs  were  impotent,  but  his'voice  was  not; 
and  the  fly-driver  shook  in  his  shoes. 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Baker,  insidiously  giving 
the  man^two  and  threepence.  "  I  shall  notgive 
you  a  farthing  more,"'  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
she  intended  her  uucle  to  think  (hat  his  limit 
had  not  been  exceeded. 

And  then  she  wa«  alone  with  Mr,  Bertram, 
Her  nose  was  still  bli:e^  and  her  toes  still  cold; 
but  at  any  rate  she  was  alone  with  him.  It  was 
hard  for  her  to  tell  her  tale ;  and  she  thoroughly 
wished  herself  back  at  liitlebath ;  but,  never- 
theless, she  did  tell  it.  The  courage  of  women, 
in  some  conditions  of  life  surpasses  anything 
that  man  can  do.  ' 

**  I  want  to  consult  you  about  that,"  said  she, 
produdng  Sir  Lionel's  letter. 

The  old  ^ntleman  took  it,  and  looked  at  it, 
and  turned  tt  "  What  I  it's  bom  that  swindler, 
is  it  ?  "  said  be. 

**  It's  ftom  Sir  Lionel,"  said  Miss  Baker,  trem- 
bling.  There  were  as  yet  no  promising  auspices 
for  the  firatemal  recocciliaiion. 

"  Yet ;  -I  see  who  l,s  from — aid  what  is  it 
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■  «1I  about  ?  I  shan't  lead  it.  You  can  tell  me, 
I  tuppbse,  what's  in  it." 

"  I  had  hoped  that  perhaps,  sir,  you  and  he 
mgUt " 

"Might  what?" 

"  Be  brought  together  as  brothers  -  and 
triends." 

"  Brothers  and  (iiends  I    One  can't'  choose 

■  one's  brother ;  but  who  would  choose  to  be  the 
fnend  of  a  swindler  ?  Is  thafwh-ifthe  letter 
is  about?" 

"  Not  exactly  that,  Mr.  Bertram  " 

"Then  what  the  d isit?" 

"Sir  Lionel,  sir,  has  made  me " 

"  Made  you  what  ?  Put  youi  name  to  a  bill, 
I  suppose." 

"No;  indeed  he  has  not  Kothing  of  Jhat 
kmd." 

"  Then  vhat  has  he  made  you  do  ?  " 
"  He  has  not  made  me  do  anything ;  but  he 
hai  sent  nje— an— an  offer  of  martiige."  And 
poor  Miis  Biker,  with  her  blue  nose,  looked  up  so 
l2nocer.:'j-,  so  imploringly,  so  trustinglj',  that  any 
one  but  Mr.  Bertram  would  have  comforted  her. 
"An  ofsr  or  marriage  from  Sir  Lionel  J'' 
iHf.  he. 

■  "Yes,''  Eaiti  iliss  Eiier,  timidly.     "Here  it 

:s ;  and  1  fcr.ve  come  up  to  consult  you  a.bout 

the  answer.'     Mi.  Bertram  now  did  take  the 

letter,  and  did  read  it  tLrough.  , 

"Weill"  he  said,  dosing  his  eyesandshakine' 

■  his  bea-i  genrly.     "  Weil ! "  , 

"  I  thought  it  better  to  do  nothing  without 

seemgyou.     .\ad  that  is  what  has  broucht  me 

to  H:;d:cy  b:  sudi  a  harry." 
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"The  audacious,  impudent  scoundrel  I" 
"You  think,  then,  that  Tshould  refuse  him?" 
"You  are  a  fool,  an  ass!  k  downright  old  '' 
soft-headed  fool ! "     Such  was  the  old  gentle- 
man's ans7-er  to  her  question. 

"  But  I  (Jidr.'t  know  what  to  say  without  con- 
sulting you,"  said  JtUis  Baiter,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  face. 

"Not  k-.ov.  !     Don*t  you  know  that  he's  a  f- 
swindlcr,  a  reprobate,  a  penniless  adventurer  ?  (' 
Good  heavens  I     And  yon  are  such  a  fool  as 
that  1    It's  well  that  you  are  not  to  be  left  at ; 
Littlcbath  by  yourself."  "     • 

Miss  Biker  made  no  attempt  to  defend  her- 
self, but,  bursting  into  tears,  assure4-kei.  uncle 
that  she  would  be  guided  by  him.  Under  his 
absolute  d;ctation  she  niofe  ihc  enclosed  short 
answer  to  Si;  Lionel.'  '  ' 

"  HadUy,  Janmuy  — ,  184—- 
"Dear  Sir, — Mr,  Bertram  says  that  if  will  . 
be  sufficient  to  let  you  know  that  he  would  not 
give  me  a  penny  during  his  life,  or  leave  me  a 
pepny  at  his  death  if  I  were  to  become  your  wife. 
"  Yours  irnlv, 

"Mary  Bakes." 

That  was  all  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
allow ;  but  as  she  folded  the  letter,  she  surrep- 
titioudy  a'Med  the  sU^test  imaginable  post- 
SCTipt  to  explain  the  matter — such  words  as 
occiined  to  her  at  the  spot  of  the  moment 

"  He  is  so  angry  about  it  all  I ' 

After  (hat  Miss  Baker  was  not  allowed  back 
to  Liltlebath,  even  to  pac^  up  or  pay  her  tills, 
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SiSLTt'?'  I? '!'°"  ""  '="  '"hind-    Tic 
««SCT  wnich  had  been  surmounled,  Mr   Eer 
W»dMenn„edUut  she  ,l„„|d  ^ot'agaiol^ 

And  ihi!  was  lie  end  of  Sir  Lionel's  Booing. 


-     ■  "       ;  CHAPTER  XXXIII 
A  QUIET  LIITLE  DINNER 

..    gi^l'VMH'Sey.    InthrmSJ^^rSeo"! 
j^-jj^rf  .toe.inhisdykddl  chSe'?; 
He  .oi,ld  fain  have  l^enall  alone;  bu.  a-    " 

ujtijted  ,,  ,,,„_  5„,  fascinated  he  had  Se, 
f"hrt  ;i  'i^"^""!?"™'!  conduct  on  n! 
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I  because  the  man  was  hii  father.  There  arc 
those  to  whom  a  father's  sins,  or  a  husband's 
sms,  or  a  brother's  mds  axe  no  sins  at  all.  'And 
of  such  one  majr  say,  that  though  we  must  of 
compulsion  find  their  judgment  to  be  in  some 
sort  delinquent,  that  their  hearts  more  than 
make  up  for  such  clelinqnency.  One  knows 
that  they  are  wrong,  b;:t  can  hardly  wish  ihem 
to  be  less  so.  . 

But  George  Bertram  was  not  one  of  thcra  • 
he  had  been  in  no  huiry  to  condemn  his 
father;  but,  having  seen  his  sins,  he  knew 
them  for  sms,  and  did  ccmtfemn  them.  lie 
found  that  his  uncle  hsd  been  right,  and  tliat 
Su-  Lionel  was  a  man  irhom  he  could  in  no 
wise  respect,  and  couM  h-urdly  love.  -Woncf 
he  perceived  w^is  his  father's  desire.  He 
would  therefore  give  hiia  what  money  he 
could  spare;  but  he  would  not  give  him  his 
society. 

WTien,- therefore,  Sir  Lionel  announced' his  ' 
arrival  in  town  and  his  intention  to  remain  there 
some  httle  time^  Geor^re  Bertram  was  by  no 
means  solaced  in  hU  mrsery.     In  those  davs  h> 
was  very  miserable.     It  wai  only  now  that  he 
knew  how  tboroughiy  he  loscd^is  wozian— - 
now  that  she  was  so  utterly  beyond  his  reach. 
Vreak  and  n^ver.ng  as  he  was  in  many  ihinrs 
he  was  not  weak  enoush  to  abandon  himself 
altogetner  to  unavailmg  sorrow.     He  knew  that     ■ 
work  alone  could  preserve  bim  from  sinking- 
hard,  constant,  unflinchirg  work,  that  one  great 
cure  for  all  our  sono^,  that  only  means  o' 
adiTJtmg  ourselves  to  Gcd's  prondcnces. 
So  he  set  himself  to  work— not  t  lary,  liAless 
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reading  of  couoted  pages ;  not  history  at  two 
volumes  a  week,  or  science  at  a  treatise  a.  day  - 
but  to  inch  true  work  as  he  found  it  in  him  to 
do,   working  with  all  his   mind  and  all   his 
strength.     He    had  already  written  and  was 
known  as  a  writer;  but  he  KaJ  written  under 
impulse,  carelessly,  without  due  regard  to  his 
words  or  due  thought  as   to  his  conclusions.' 
He  had  written  things  of  which  he  was  already 
ashamed,  and  had  put  forth  with  the  ex  ealA^ra 
air  of  an  established  master  ideas  which  had 
aJrea^  ceased  to  be  his  own.    But  all  that 
(hodd  be  altered  now.     Then  he  had  wanted  a 
quick  return  for  his  writing.    It  had  piqued  him 
to  think  that  the  names  of  others,  his  con- 
temporaries, were  bruited  about  the  world,  but 
that  the  world  knew  nothing  of  his  own.     Har- 
cottrt  was  already  a  noted  man,  while  he  himself 
jiad  done  na  more  than  attempted  and  aban^ 
doned  a  profession.     Harcourfs  early  success  ' 
■-.ad  maue hiu  an  eail^  author j  but  he  nheaiy 
felt  that  his  aathorshin  was  unavailing.     Har- 
COU..S  success  had  been  solid,  stable,  such  as     ■ 
inea  i-ej-.g-ht  it.  ;  his  lui3~2ryerresalr&d  onljBb 
his  a.i   -jzi  {z7ztA  wilhdrawal  from  the  o^y 
respef;tab!s  pssi.-on  which  he  had  achieved.  .    ■ 
And  row  Hal-court's, success  was  again  before 
him    ^3rcOi:rt  haj  now  as  his  own  that  which 
he  h::C  |jt;te&  to  as  the  goal  of  all  his  success.     ■ 
the  wcrh.!)^  reward  for  which  h«  had  hcen  will- 
ing to  v-.ik.     And  yet  what  w.ts  Harcourt  as  *■ 
cciEpan:L  T:lh  cim?    He  knew  himself  to  be     ' 
Oi  aJii^aac^£!r;s_ni.tceEt,  of  a  !»righ;er  genius, 
of  grea.tcrpow;rs.     He  would  not  condescend 
even  to  corr.psre  aimself  to  this  mm  who  had     * 
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so   thoroughly  distanced  -  him  in  the  world's 
race.  ' — 

Thinking,  and  feeling,  and  sufiering  thus,  he 
had  Lwgmi  to  work  «-ith  all  the  vehanence  of 
which  he  was  master.  He  would  ask  for  no 
speedy  return  now.  His  first  object  was  to 
deaden  the  present  misery  o{  his  mind;  and 
then,  if  it  might  be  so,  to  vindicate  his  claim  to 
be  ^egardeda5oneof£n^!and's^vo^thy  children; 
letting  such  vindication  come  in  its  own  time. 

Such  being  the  state  of  his  mind,  his  father's 
arrival  did  not  contribute  much  to  his  comfort. 
Sir  Lionel  nus  rather  petulant  when  he  was 
with  him ;  objected  to  liim  that  he  had  played 
his  cards  badly;  would  talk  about  Carolme, 
and,  which  was  almost  worse,  abont  the^idtor- 
gerieral ;  constantly  urged  htm  to  make  overtures 
of  recondtiation  to  his  uncle ;  and  wanted  one 
day  five  pounds,  on  another  -ten  poonds,  and 
again  on  a  third  fifteen  pomids.  At  thi&  moment 
George's  fixed  income  was  but  two  hunched 
pounds  a"  year,  and  any  other  wealth  of  which 
he  was  possessed  was  the  remainder  of  hLi  uncle's 
thousand  pounds.  'When  that  was  gore,  he 
must  either  live  on  his  income  small  as  it  was, 
or  Ktitft  for  the  bookssUeis.  Siich  being  the  ' 
case,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  decline  when 
the  fifteen  pounds  was  mentioned. 

"ITou  can  let  nic  have  it  for  a  conple  of 
months  ?  "  said  Sir  Lionel 

"  Not  con^-cnie fitly,"  said  his  son. 

"I  will  send  it  you  back  immediately  on  my 
return  to  Llttlebath,"  Eaid  the  father;  "so  if 
you  have  got  it  by  you,  pray  oblige  me." 

"  I  certaisly  have  got  it,"  said  tlie  son — and 
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he  handed  him  the  desired  check ;  "  but  I  tUnk 
vou  should  remember,  sir,  how  veiy  imall  my 
income  is,  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  lis 

being  increased." 

"  It  must  be  altogether  your  own  fault  then," 
,  said  the  colonel,  poclceting  the  money,  ."^ 
'  never  knew  a  young  man  who  had  a  finer  hand 
B'Sn-ffriJut  iritoTlirTianfl^never ;  ifyouT»ave 
pliye3  it  baaiy,"iE~iS  your  own  fault,  altogether 
your  own  fault."  In  truth.  Sir  Lionel  did  really 
feel  tliat  his  son  had  used  him  badly,  ano 
owed  him  some  amends.  Had  George  but 
done  his  duty,  he  might  now  have  been  the 
actual  recognized  heir  of  his  uncle's  wealth, 
and  the  2.ctual  possessor  of  as  much  as  would 
have  been  allowisi  to  a  dutiful,. obedient  son.  ' 
To  a  min  of  Sir  Lionel's  temperament,  it  was 
annoying  that  there  should  be  so  much  wealth 
so  near  him.  and  yet  absolutely,  and,  alas! 
probably  ioi  ever  out  of  his  reach. 
■  Sir  LicTiei  had  resolved  to.v.ait  in  London 
for  id£  answer,  and  there  he  received  it.  Short 
as  was  poor  Miss  Baker's  letter,  it  was  quite  '. 
s.:fiic:entiy  eTpiicit.  She  had  betrayed  nim  to 
the  Old  gectljrr.ati,  and  after  that  ail  hopes  of 
m07.ey  from  that  source  were  o\-cr.  It  might 
still  be  passible  for  him  to  talk  over  Miss 
Baker,  bn-.  such  t.-iuinph  would  be  but  barren. 
>iiss  li^isr^iib  a  transferred  allegiance — trans- 
ferred fro.-'i  die  c'.d  jjortlerian  to  him — would 
be  bit  a  ^■ery  iacifferent  helpmate.  He  learnt, 
hoT.ever.  fram  Liztiebnth  that  she  was  still 
a.'rny,  and  wuuld  probably  not  return.  Then 
he  vient  baci^  in  funcicd  security,  and  fotmd 
himself  '.'as  ce.itre  cf  a^l  those  amatory  ovations 
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which  Miss  Todd  and  Miss  Gauntlet  had  pie- 
pared  for  him. 

It  was  ahont  two  months  afier  this  that 
George  Bertram  saw  Sir  Henry  Harcourt  for 
the  first  time  after  the  mamage.  He  had  heard 
ihat  Sir  Henry  was  in  town,  had  heard  of  the 
bUze  of  their  new  house  in  Eaton  square,  had 
seen  in  Uie  papers  how  magnificently  Lady 
Harcourt  had  appearerl  at  court,  how  well  she 
graced  her  brilliant  home,  how  fortunate  the 
world  esteemed  that  young  la^aTer  who,  having  - 
(tenius,  indusL-y,  and  posirion  of  his  own,  had 
now  taken  to  himself  in  marriage,  beauty,  wealth, 
and  social  charm*.  AU  this  George  Bertnxm 
heard  and  read,  and  hearing  it  and  reading  it 
had  kept  himself  from  the  paths  in  which  such 
petted  children  of  fortune  might  probably  be 

Twice  in  the  course  of -these  two  months  did 
Sir  Henry  call  at  Bertram's  chambers  ;  but  Ber- 
ti*n)  was  no*  at  home  to  no  one.  He  lived  in 
a  ineat  desert,  in  which  was  no  li«ng  beiag  but 
himself— in  a  huge  desert  without  water  anu 
without  grass,  in  which  there  was  no  green 
thing.  He  was  alone ;  to  on&jwuoajanly.bad 
he  spoken  -oT-iitv-mtierrr^Sce  only  had  he 
'  thought  of  escaping  from  it.  That  thought  lad 
been  in  \-ain:  tliat  companion  was  beyond  his 
reach ;  and,  therefore,  living  there  in  his  Londoo 
chambers,  he  had  been  aU  alone. 

But  at  last  they  did  meet.  Sir  Henry,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  beaten  in  his  attetnatjo, effect 
a.  leconcUiatlon,  wrote  to  Wm,  saying  that  He 
would  call,  and  naming  an  hour.  *'  Caroline 
and  you,"  he  said,  "are  cou^s;  there  can  be 
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no  reason  why  you  should  be  enemies.    For  her    ' 
sake,  if  not  for  mine,  do  oblige  me  in  this." 

Bertram  sat  for  hours  with  that  note  beneath 
his  eyes  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  Answer 
it  Could  it  really  be  that  she  desired  to  see 
him  again?  That  she,  in  her  iptendour  and 
first  flow  of  prosperous  Joy,  would  n-isR'to- 
encounter  him  in  his  dreaiy,  sad,  deserted 
misery?  And  why  could  she  wish  it?  and,  ah  t 
how  could  she  wish  it? 

And  then  he  asked  himself  whether  he  also 
would  wish  to  see  her.  That  he  still  loved  her, 
■  loved  her  as  he  never  had  done  while  she  was 
yet  his  own,  he  had  often  told  himself.  That 
he  could  never  be  at  rest  till  he  had  ceased  to 
make  her  the  Grst  object  of  his  thoughts  he  had 
said  as  often.  That  he  ought  not  to  see  her, 
he  knew  full  well.  The  controversy  within  his 
own  bosom  was  carried  on  for  two  hours,  and 
then  he  WTOte  to  Sir  Henry,  saying  that  he 
wo'jld  be  at  his_  chambers  at  the  hour  named. 
From  that  moment  the  srJutary  effort  was  dis- 
continued, the  work  was  put  aside,  and  the 
good  that  hid  been  rf(?n°  was  all  revoked. 

Sir  Henry  came,  trie  to  l^is  appointment. 
Whatever  might  be  his  object,  he  was  energetic 
ia  it.  He  wss  now  a  man  of  m&ny  concem- 
loents;  hours  were  scanty  with  him,  and  a  day 
Hii:ch,too  s>.^rt.  The  cUls  of  clients,  and  the 
calls  of  r— ty,  joined  to  those  other  calls  which 
soci:^  ^Takj>upo!i  meam  such  brilliant  stations, 
hardJy  '.ei":  him  'ime  fo-  sleeping;  but  not  ths 
less  U7;;e!it  was  he  ia  his  resolve  to  see  his 
bcEteo  riv'T'l  -rho  woaid  so' willingly  have  left 
him  tc  hb  bri'liant  joy.     Sut  was  not  all  this 
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SJ.-    W°hl  God  ,riU  Sou.d,  .h».  h. 

pas, ;  but  *?' """fi'^J  „(  Caroline  W=d- 

man  as  he  was,  ii=  ^  ^^^^^ 

before  Bertram,  »l»"i  «=  ^"ougb  they 
,„u,aal  "-«""/.=?,f'^d  i  Soulh  their 
'nrJJre  na  ■  fi.?lWS-Erended  b,  beg- 
"f^kuU.e^nVht.ai  be  friends.  „     .. 

^"?i™<SSnstb=  V,del,  different,"  ».d 

Sles.  Va"'h>ve  them  v^^■.^\  "=■  ?" 
dou-uess  au  endtire  long.  . 

,ith  Jon  "O' rfh  tne  'J-'^J^      ^„„  „„bi„ 
Bertram  tl.oi,g,.t  th-tnatco  ^^J 

about  it  and  »«,"«  ^^"^^t  jarknes.  had, 
^Sr£k^?e1  -7.,-.  are  dark  that  there 
''riS^-th^tlSleSi^-"-""-^, 
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1  ney  Have  high  rank,  are  weU  paid,  and  hnlrf 
£"  °S- ' -""J  """""  •""  »'S  "4pa* 

So  spoke  the  gtcai  advocate  wiih  snasivf    ' 

;  ,eloqnence-wlth  eloquence  dangeto»l,  sSe    , 

•"  regarded  hbomhappbeavEKS 

th,sn,Mkn=wno.  »halJoveBeant-„otS^ 

love  which  Ihose  t.o  vSffiKd  lovers  unde; 

S?^  ''^f  """g  fe  from  iio,  because  .he 

h«l  been  cold  to  him-,hat  he  believed.     That 

■      hve^  /  ^'°°'''.  '"=  """^'  "i  passionate 

[^£^  "7  f  "='«''J-«'l  ""  «orld  con! 

b  °en  iihi"  .a_i°",r°°°  ''"■'  '""'  '»=l"i 
1,„™  7-  .  """  °'  "i™  tefoie  that 

S'-T'l"— "','""?.''""  "'°°"  «»P«d  to- 

1'  jfc  o.  .je  j^naca  season,  pissiae  his  morn 
HSi'  ■vT,-"''"  ""'  i»«'=:Jo^  i"°£ 
fe^iS  a°  ha'^^'^S'  "'  ""'""'  '"°""  *"'       i 
"Come  and  dine  »ith  us  in  a  quiet  wav  the       ' 
6^T  atrer  ,^,nc,o<'  s«d  Si,  SJXZ 
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■  then  the  ice  will  be  brolen,"  George  Bertram' 
said  that  he  would;  end  from  that  moment  his 
studies  «ere  at  aa  end.  •-■' '  -        ' 

This  occurred  on  the  Monday.  The  invita- 
tion was  for  the  following  Wednesday.  Sir 
Heniy  explained  that  from  some  special  cause 
he  would  be  lelieved  from  parliamentary  attend- 
once,  at  any  rate  till  tea  o'clock  j  that  at  the 
quiet  dinner  there  ivould  be  no  other  guests 
except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stislick,  and  Baron  Brawl, 
whose  wife  and  family  were  not  yet  inTBinr 

"  You'll  like  the  baron,"  said  Hcrconrt ;  "  he's 
loud  and  airo^.int,  no  doubt  j  but  lie's  not  loud 
and  arrogant  about  r.oAiajpr^^-^onic  men  are. 
Stistick  is  a  bore.  Of  course  you  know  him. 
He's  member  for  Pctcr'.oo,  and  goes  with  us  on 
condition  that  somebody  listens  to  him  about 
once  a  week.   But  the  biron  will  put  him  down." 

"And  Mrs.  Stistick?"  said  George. 

"I  never  heara~of  her  till  j-estcrday,  and 
Caroline  has  gone  to  call  en  her  to-day..  It's 
TAther  a  bore  for  her,  for  they  Hve  somewhere 
half-way  to  Harrow,  I  believe.  Half-past  seven. 
Good-bye,  old  fellow.  I  ought  to  have  been 
before  Baron  Brawl  at  Westminster  twenty 
minutes  since.  And  so  the  solicitor  .genera!, 
rushing  out  from  the  Temple,  threw  himself 
intoacabj  and  as  the  wheels  rattled. along  the 
Strand,  he  made  himself  acquainted  wi:h  the 
contenU  of  his  brief 

Why  should  Carolitie  have  expreiscd  a  wish 
to  see  him?  That  was  the  thought  tliat  chiefly 
rested  in  Bertram's  mind  when  Sir  Henry  left 
him.  Why  should  it  be  an  object  to  her  to 
toite  t  meeting  betneen  her  and  him?     Would 
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it  notiie  better  for  them  both  tfiat  the}-  should 
be  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if  it  be  no  diffi- 
culty to  her,  iieither  shall  it  be  a  difficulty  to 
me.  She  is  stTOng-nnnded,  and  I  ivill  be  so  no 
less.  I  will  go  and  meet  her.  It  is  but  the 
first  plunge  that  gives  the  shock," 

And  thus  he  closed  his  worlc,  and  sat  moodily 
tfainking.  He  was  angry  with  her  in  that  she 
could  endure  to  see  him ;  but,  alas  I  half-pleased 
also  ihnt  she  should  wish  to  do  so.  He  had  no 
thought,  no  most  distant  thought,  that  she 
could  ever  now  be  more  to  him  than  the  wife 
of  an  Rccjuaintance  whom  he  did  not  love  too 
well.  But  yet  there  was  b  his  heart  some  frag- 
ment of  half-satisfied  vanity  at  hearing  that  she 
did  look  fonvard  to  see  him  once  again. 

And  how  shall  we  speak  of  such  a  wish  on 
her  part?  "CaroUnc,"  her  husband  had  said 
to  her  at  breakfeat,  "it  will  be  all  nonsense  for 
yo-j  and  George  Bertram  to  keep  up  any  kind 
oi  (juah-ei.     I  hate  ntnisense  of  that  sort 


no   quarrel   between 
replied.  , 

" There .oueht  to  te  none;  and  I  shall  get 
him  to  cccie  here."  .  -       ... 

1  he  colour  of  her  face  became  slightly  height- 
ened as  she  answered :  "  If  you  wish  it,  Sir 
JTern:,  and  he  wishes  it  also,  I  shall  not 
o'^jc-ct"  . 

"  I  do  wUh  it,  certainly.'  I  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessar'  as  regards  my  position  with 
vour  giandfatr.er." 

•'Da  just  as  you  think  best,"  said  lus  wife. 
'Twas  thus  that  Lady  Harcourt  had  expressed 
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herdesire  to  see  Geoi^e  Bertram  at  her  house. 
Had  he  known  the  tnith,  that  fragment  of  half- 
aatis'fied  vanity  would  have  been  but  small. 

In  those  early  days  of  her  marriage,  Lady 
Harcourt  bore  her  triumphs  very  placidly.  She 
showed  no  great  elation  at  the  change  that  had 
come  over  her  life.  H?r  aunt  from  Hadley 
was  frequently  with  her,  and  vrondered  to  find 
her  so  little  altered,  or  rather,  in  some  respects, 
so  much  altered ;  for  she  was  more  consider- 
ate in  her  manner,  more  spanng  of  her  speech, 
much  less  inclined  to  domineer  now,  as  Lady 
Harcourt,  than  in  former  days  she  had  e\-er 
been  as  Carcliae  ^^'^Ldliington.  She  went  con- 
standy  into  society,  and  was  always  much  con- 
sidered; but  her  triumphs  were  mair.Iy  of  that 
quiet  nature  which  one  sometimes  sees  to  te 
achieved  with  so  little  effort  by  beautiful  women.. 
It  seemed  but  necessary  that  she  should  sit 
still,  and  sometimes  smile,  and  the  world  was 
ready  to'  throw  itself  at  her  feet.  Nay,  the 
smile  was  hut  too  often  omitted,  r.nd  yet  the 
world  was  there.  t 

At  home,  though  more  employed,  slie  was 
hardly  more  energetic  Her  husband  told  her 
that  he  wished  his  house  to  be  noted  for  the 
pieasantnesii  of  hU  dinner-parties,  and,  there- 
fore, she  studied  the.stb}eii-Jii-a_good  child 
would  study  a  lesson.  She  taught  herself  what 
the  material  of  a  dinner  should  be,  she  satisfied 
herself  that  her  cook  was  gocd,  she  looked  to 
the  brilliancy  of  her  appointments,  and  did  her 
best  to  make  the  house  shine  brightly.  The 
house  did  shine,  and  on  the  whole  Sir  Henrv 
■    was  contented.    It  v»s  mw  flat  his  wife  did 
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'  not  ulfc  much ;  but  what  little  she  did  saf  waa  - 
■aid  with  a  sweet  uunner  and  with  perfect 
grace.  She  was  always  dressed  with  care,  was 
always  beautiful,  waa  always  ladylike.  Had 
not  Sir  Henry  reason  to  be  contented  ?  As  for 
talking,  he  could  do  that  himself. 

And  now  that  she  was  told  that  Crcorge  Ber- 
tram was  to  come  to  her  house,  she  did  not 
•how  much  more  excitecr.eDt  at  the  tidings  than 
at  the  piomised  advent  of  Mr.  Baron  Brawl. 
She  took  the  matter  with  such  ladiflerence  that 
Sir  Heniy,  at  least,  had  no  cause  for  jealdus)-. 
But  then  she  was  indifTeiect  about  ererjthing. 
Nothing  seemed  to  n-ake  her  either  to  joy  or 
soiTOw.  Sir  Henry,  perhaps  ivas  contented; 
but  lovely,  ladylike,  attractive  as  she  nas,  he 
fomctimei  did  feel  almost  curious  to  kndw 
whether  it  were  possible  to  rouse  this  doli  of 
his  to  &ny  sense  of  life  or  aniraatioa  He  had 
thought,  nay,  almost  wished,  that  the  name  of 
her  oid  Jover  would  have  moved  her,  that  the 
id«a  of  seei:^  him  would  have  disturbed  her, 
But,  ao;  one  name  was  the  same  to  her  as 
aoothe.*.  She  had  been  told  to  go  and  call  on 
Airs.  Stistick,  and  she  had  {jone.  She  was  told 
to  receive  4'r.  F-enr»m,  and  she  was  quite  ready 
to  do  50.  Anpols  fror.i  heaven,  or  spirits  froiii 
bdow,  could  Sir  Htnij-  have  summoned  such 
to  his  tabic,  nould  hsve  been  received  by  her 
with  equal  equanlniiy.  This  was  dutiful  on 
her  part,  and  naluiaiiy  satisfactory  to  a  husband 
inriined  tc  be  somewhat  exigeanL  But  even 
duty  m.-!v  pail  on  an  exigeant  husbar^,  and  a 
man  may  be  bro'jgiit  to  wish  tjat  his  wUc  would 
cross  him. 
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But  on  this  occasion  Sir  Henrf  had  do  such 
pleasure.  "  I  saw  Bertram  this  morning,"  he 
saidr  when  he  went  home  for  five  minutes 
before  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  for  ths 
nighL    "  He's  to  be  here  on  Wednesday." 

"Ob,  very  well.  There  will  be  six,  then," 
She  said  no  more.  It  was  dear  that  the  dinner, 
and  that  only,  was  on  her  mind.  He  had  told 
her  to  be  careful  about  his  dinners,  and  there- 
fore could  not  complain.  But,  nevertheless, 
he  was  almost  vexed.  Don't  let  any  wife  think 
that  she  will  satisfy  'liei  husband  by  perfect 
obedience,  Ove.rmuch  virtue  in  one's  neigh- 
bours is  never  satisfactory  to  us  sinner^. 

But  there  were  moments  in  which  Lady  Har- 
court  could  think  of  hct  present  life,  when  no 
-  eye  was  by  tq  watch  her — no  master  there  10 
woTider  at  her  perfections.  MomenU  t  nay,  but 
there  were  hours',  and  hours,  and  hours.  There 
were  crowds  of  hours;  slow,  doll,  lingering 
hours,  in  which  she  had  no  choice  but  to  think 
oT  it  ■  A  woman  may  see  to  her  husband's 
dinners  and  her  own  toilet,  and  yet  have  too  ' 
much  time  for  thinking.  It  would  almost  have 
been  a  comfort  to  LaJy  Harcourt  if  Sir  Henry 
could  have  had  a  dinner-party  every  day. 

How  should  she  bear  herself;  what  should " 
she  say;  how  should  she  look  when  George 
Bertram  came  there  as  a  guest  to  her  house  ?  ■ 
How  could  he  be  so  ooel,  so  heartless,  so 
inhuman  as  to  come  there?  Her  pith  was 
difficult  enough  for  her  poor  weary  feet.  He 
must  know  that— shorild,  at  any  rate,  hart 
known  it.  How  could  he  be  so  cruel  as  to  add 
this  great  stumbling-block  to  hei  other  perils? 
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The  Wednesday  came,  and  at  balf-past  ser^n 
she  was  in  hei  drawing-room  aa  beautifut  and 
as  dignified  as  ever.  She  had  a  peculiar  place 
of  her  own  m  the  corner  of  a  peculiar  sofa,  and 
there  she  lived.  It  was  htff^jysWeKS'  shiice, 
and  her  worshippers  came  and  did  reverccce 
before  her.  None  came  and  sat  beside  ber. 
Hers  was  not  that  genile  fascination  whi^h 
entices  men,  and  women  too,  to  a  near  pox-, 
imity.  ■  Her  bow  was  veiy  gracious,  and  ssid 
mudi;  but  "noli  me  tangcic"  was  part  of  :t3 
eloquence.  And  so  Baron  Brawl  found,  wfc»a 
on  entering  her  drawing-ioom  he  told  her  that 
the  fame  of  her  charms  had  reached  his  ears, 
and  that  he  was  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  her  acquaintance. 

lils.  and  Mrs.  Stistick  were  the  next  comers. 
Mrs.  Stisticlt  sat  herself  down  on  an  opposite 
sofa,  and  seemed  to  ttiiiik  that  she  did  her  dcty 
to  society  by  sitting  there.  And  so  she  die]. 
Only  permit  her  so  to  sil,  and  there  wa;  na 
fiuther.  labour  in  entertaining  jrrs.  Stislick. 
Siie  was  a  large,  heavy  woman,  with  a  square 
forehead  and  a  eguire  chin,  and  she  had  brough; 
up  aevfn  diiiciren  most  successfully.  Now,  Li 
these  dr,ys  of  hsr  husband's  parliamentary  prof- 
perir^  she  ^-as  carried  about-to  dinners;  and 
"'"iir^er'wr.y  zh?-  enjoyed  them.  She  ^v-as  not  too 
shy  lo  esL  2nd  had  no  trish  wliatever  either  to 
be  talked  'o  or  t>  talk.  To  sit  easily  on  a  soii 
and  I'sten  to  the  burz  of  voices  Mras  life  and 
!Oi;ie:y  to  her.  Perhaps  in  those  long  hours 
■  she  n-is  ir-.£ditr.::n^  or.  her  children's  frocks  or 
her  i)us':ir',''j  Iiii»n.  B'lt  they  never  seemed 
to  be  lor.c  to  her. 
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Mr.  Stistick  was  standing  on  the  rug  before 
the  fire,  preparing  for  his  first  onslaught  on 
Baron  Brawl,  when  the  seiVant  announced  Mr. 
Bertram. 

"Ah I  Bertram,  I'm  delighted  to  see  you/ 
said  Sir  Henr)-;— "doubly  so,  as  dinner  is 
ready.  Judge,  you  know  my  friend  Bertram, 
by  name,  at  any  rate  ?  "  and  some  sort  of  half- 
introduction  ivas  performed. 

"He  who  moved  all  Oxford  from   ite  pro- 
-  priety?"  said  the  baron.    But  Bertram  neither 
saw  him  nor  HearfTKim.    Neither  hu  cyea  nor 
his  ears  were  at  his  command. 

As  he  took  his  host's  proffered  hand,  he 
glanced  his  eyes  for  a  moment  round  the  room. 
There  she  sat,  and  he  had  to  speak  to  her  as 
best  he  might.  At  his  last  interview  with  hec 
he  had  spoken  freely  enough,  and  it  ail  rushed 
now  upon  his  mind.  Then  how  little  he  liad 
made  of  her,  how  lightly  he  had  esteemed  her  1 
Now,  as  she  sat  there  before^him  his  spirit 
acknowledged  her  as  a  goddess,  and  he  all  but 
feared  to  address  her.  His  fece,  he  kncv.-,  was 
hot  and  red ;  his  manner,  he  felt,  was  awki\-ard. 
He  was  not  master  of  himself,  and  when  s:ich 
is  the  case  with  a  man,  the  fact  always  betrays 

Bsit  he  did  speak  to  her.  «  How  do  you  do, 
Lady  Harcouit?"  he  said,  and  he  put  his  hand 
out,  and  he  felt  the  -ends  of  her  fingers  once 
more  within  his  own. 

And  she  spoke  too,  probably.  But  pretty 
women  can  say  almost  as  ranch  as  is  recessaiy 
on  such  occasions  as  this  without  opening  their 
lips.    WTiethcr  she  spoke,  or  whether  she  did 
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DOt,  it  «-as  the  same  to  him.  He  certainly  did 
not  hear  her.  But  her  fingers  did  touch  his 
hand,  hei  eyes  did  rest  ui>oa  his  face ;  and 
then,  in  that  moment  of  time,  he  thought  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  those 
pides  at  Littlebath,  and  of  that  last  meeting, 
[when  all,  all  bad  been  shattered  to  pieces. 
/  "There  are  fii^eJiundred  and  filly-five  thou- 
/sand  male  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  • 
I  and  twelve,"  said  Mr,  Siistick,  pursuing  some 
*  wondrous  line  of  argument,  .is  Bertram  turned 
himself  towards  the  fire.  ■ 

"What  a  fioe  national  family  I"  said  the 
baron.  "And  how  ashamed  I  feel  when  I 
bethink  myself  that  only  one  of  them  is  mine," 

"Dinner,  is_served,"  gaid  the  butler. 

"Mrs.  Stiatick,  will  you  allow  me?"  said  Sir 
Heoiy.  And  tlicn  in  half  a  minute  Bertram 
found  himself  walking  down  to  dinner  with  the 
.member  of  Pailiametit.  -"'And  we  have  school 
acc0:r.mc^datlon  for  just  on^hundud  and  four- 
teen," eor.ttauec  that  genlieman  on  the  stairs. 
"Now,  vdll  you  tsll  me  what  becomes  of  the 
other  four  b-ar.dred  and  forty-one  ?  " 

Eertrsm  was  not  at  that  moment  in  a  con- 
dition lO  give  him  any  irformatlon  on  the 
sjbj.«.t 

"J   can  tell  yon  about  ihe  one,"  said  the 
barer;,  a-i  ?ir  Heiry  bejan-his^race. 
f    "Ab  odd  thousand  is  nothing!"  said  Mr. 
/.Silsti-jk,  pauslr.j  for  a  second  till  the  grace  was 

( 0-,'U. 

Tic  ;u.lij'c  and  Mr.  Sctstick  sat  at  lady  Har- 

.  court  s  zrght  and  left,  so  thai  Bertram  was  not 

called  vf'OL-  to  say  much  to  hcc  {Juring  dinner. 
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The  judge  talked  incessantly,  and  so  did  the 
member  of  Parliament,  and  so  also  did  the  . 
solicitor-general.      A  parly  of  six  is  tlw.iys  a  / 
talking  party.    Men  and  women  arc  not  formed  / 
into  pairs,  and  do  not  therefore  become  dumb,  j 
Each    person's   voice   makes   another    person 
emulous,  and  the  dimculty  feit   is   not  as   to 
what  one  shall  say,  but  how  one  shall  get  it  m.V 
Ten,  and  twelve,  an-i  fojrleen  are  the  silent  \ 
natnbers;  . 

Every  now  and  again  Harcoutl  endeavoured 
to  make  Bertram  join  in  the  conversation ;  and 
Beruam  did  make  fome  faint  attemprs.  He 
essayed  to  answer  some  of  Mr.  Stistick's  very 
difficult  inquiries,  and  was  even  roused  to  parry 
■  some  raillery  from  Ihe  judge.  But  he  \ras  not 
himself;  and  Caroline,  whoconld  not  but  watch 
him  narrowly  as  she  sat  there,  in  her  silent 
beauty,  saw  that  he  was  not  so.  She  arraigned 
him  in  her  mind  for  want  of  courege ;  but  had 
he  been  happy,  and  noiiv,  and  light  of  heart,  she 
would  probably  have  arraigned  him  for  (oiiie 
deeper  sin; 

"As  long  as  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  pareats,  nothing  en  earth  will  be  done," 
■said  Mr.  Siistick, 

"That's  what  I  have  always  said  to  Lady 
Brawl,"  said  the  judge. 

"And  it's  what-J  have  said  to  Lord  John;  ' 
and  what  1  intend  to  say  to  him  sgain.    I^ord 

John  is  All  very  well " 

"Thank  j-oa,  Stistick.  I  am  glad,  at  any 
rate,  to  get  as  much  as  taat  ftoai  j-ou,"  said  the 
solicitor. 

"Lord  J„h„.U  .U^-^^j,,^^  ft. 
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member,  not  altogether  liking  the  intoniplion ; 
"  but  theie  is  only  one  man  in  the  country  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  subject,  and  who  is 

able " 

"And  I  don't  see  the  slightest  probability  of 
iinding  a  second,"  said  the  judge. 

"And  who  is  able  to  make  himself  heaid." 

"What  do  you  say,  Lady  Harcourt,"  asked 

the  baton,  "as  to  the  management  of  x  school  ■ 

with — how  inany  millions  of  them,  Mr.  Slis- 

tick?" 

"  Five  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  male . 

children " 

"Suppose  we  saybm's,"  said  the  judge. 
"  Boys? "  askea  Mr,  Stistick, not  quite  under- 
standing him,  but  rather  disconcerted  by  the 
familiarity  of  the  word. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  they  must  be  boys  j-^-at  least 

the  most  of  them."  -' 

"Tkey  a;e  all  from  nine  to  twelve,  I  say," 

continuedMr.  Stistick,  completaly  bcmldcrcd.  - 

"  Oh,  tiut  alters  the  question,"  said  the  judge. 

"No:  at  ali,"  5aid  Mr.  Slistick.     "  There  is 

accommodation  for  only ■ " 

"  'iV'tli,  we'll  ask  Lady  Harcourt.  What  do 
yoi!  say,.Lady  Harcourt?"  ■  -i 

Lady- K^court  felt  herself  by  no  means  in- 
dined  to  iraer  into  th?  joke  6n  eiiherside ;  so 
she  said,  vith  htr  gravest  smile,  "  I'm  sure  Mr. 
Stistick  uniersuinds  -.cry  well  wliat  he's  ulking 
about.'' 

'■  What  cc  you  scy,  ma'aai?"  said  the  judge, 
turning  ryiiaci  to  the  lady  on  his  left. 

"  ifr,  S-J3tii;k  is  always  right  on  such  matters," 
said  th«:  Udv,  t 
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"See  what  it  is  to  have  a  character.  '  It 
absolutely  enaWes  one.  to  upset  the  laws  of 
human  nature.  But  still  I  do  say,  Mr.  Solicitor, 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  probaWy  boys." 
"Boys I"  exclaimed  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. "Boys!  I  don't  think  you  can  have 
.  understood  a  word  that  we  have  been  saying." 

"  I  don't  thbk  J  have,"  said  the  baron. 

"There are  five  hundred. and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand male  children  bttween "   . 

"Oh—h— h!  male  children!  Ah— h— h! 
Now  I  see  the  difference ;  I  beg  your  pardon 
Mr.  Stistick,  but  I  really  was  very  stupid.  And 
you  mean  to  explain  all  this  to  Lord  John  in 
the  present  session  ?  " 

."But,  Stisticl^  who  is  the  one  man?"  said 
Sir  Henry. 

"The  one  man  is  Lord  Boanenies.  He,  I 
believe,  is  the  only  man  living  who"  really  under- 
stands the  social  wants  ot&ia  kingdom." 

"And  everything  e!se  also,"  sneered  the 
baron.'  The  baron  always  sneered  at  clever- 
ness that  was  external  to  his  own  profe'siwj, 
espedally  when  c.^HiKlHM^TmrWigTrEeThe 
noble  lord  named,-  should  have  condaed  his 
efibrts  to  that  profession. 

I'So  Boanerges  is  to  taxe  in  hand  these  male 
children  ?  And  very  fittisg,  too;  he  was  made 
to  be  a  schoolmaster." 

"  He  Is  the  first  man  of  the  age;  don't  you 
think  so,  Sir  Henry  ?  " 

"  He  was,  certainly,  when  he  was  on  the 
woolsack,"  Slid  Sir  Henry.  "That  is  the 
normal  ^ition  always  assimied  by  thcL  first 
man  of  his  age  in  this  cc::nti7.'*  "  * 
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"  Though  some  of  them  when  there  do  hidt 
their  lights  unJer  a  bushel,"  said  the  judge. 

"He  is  the  first  law  reformer  that  perhaps 
ever  lived,"  said  Mr.  Sustick,  enthusiastically. 

"And  I  hope  will  be  the  last  in  my  time,* 
said  his  enemy. 

"I  hope  he  will  live  to  complete  his  work" 
■aid  the  politician. 

"  Then  Methuselah  will  be  a  child  to  him,  and 
Jaied  and  Lamech  li  ttle  babies,"  said  the  judge. 

"  In  such  case  he  has  got  his  work  before 
him,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Solicitor. 

And  so  the  battle  was  kept  up  between  them, 
and  George  Bertram  and  Lady  Harcourt  sat  by 
and  listened ;  or  more  probably,  perhaps,  sat 
by  and  did  not  listen. 

But  when  her  ladj-ship  and  Mrs.  Stistick  Had 
retreated — Oh,  my  readers,  fancy  what  that 
next  hour  mast  have  been  to  Caroline  Har- 
court r — How  Gothic,  how  barbarous  aie  we 
still  in  our  habits,  in  that  we  d;vote  our  wives  ■ 
to  5uch"wTe;chednftSS  as  that!  O,  lady,  has  it 
ever  been  ;.our  lot  to  sit  out  such  hour  as  that 
.  with  S3ir.e  Y.is.  Stisdck,  who  would  neither  talk, 
nor  read,  nor  sleep;  in  whose  corifpaay— yoa 
could  neitlier  t^l!;,  ncr  read,  nor  yet  ileep  ?  And 
if  sueh  h--^  been  your  lot,  have  j'ou  not  asked 
yourself  why  in  this  civilized  country,  in  this 
civiiJiEd  cer.tarv%  you  should  be  doomed  to 
5K=h  a  senseless,,  sleepless  purgatory? — But 
when  thsy  arc  gone,  and  when  the -judge, 
radiant  wiih  fun  and  happiness,  hastened  to  fill 
his  claret  beaker,  then  Bertram  by  degrees 
thawed,  and  began  :o  feel  that  after  all  the 
Irorld  was  perhaps  not  yet  dead  around  him. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Slbtick,"  said  the  baron  j  "  if  Sir 
Henry  will  allow  us,  well  drink  Lord  Boanerges." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Stistick.  "He 
is  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said " 

"That  no  man  knew  belter  on  which  side  his 
bread  was  buttered." 

"  He  is  buttedng  the  bread  of  millions  upon 
millions,"  'aid  Mr.  Stistick. 

"Or  doing  better  stiU,"  said  Bertram;  "en- 
abling them  to  butter  their  own.  Lord  Boan- 
erges  is  probably  the  only  public  man  of  this 
day^  who  will  be  greater  in  a  hundred  years  than 
he  is  now." 

"  l^t  us  at  any  rate  hope,"  said  the  baron, 
"that  he  will  at  that  lime  be  less  truculent" 

"  1  can't  agree  with  you,  Bertram,"  said  Sir 
Henry.  "1  consider  we  are  fertile  in  states- 
men. Do  jroH  think  that  Peel  will  be  forgotten 
in  a  hundred  years?  "  This  was  said  with  the 
usual  candour  of  a  modern  turncoat.  For  Sir 
Henry  had  now  deserted  Peek 

"  Ahnost,  I  should  hope,  by  that  tim^"  said 
Bertram.  "He  will  have  a  sort  of  a  niche  in 
history,  no  doubt;  as  has  Mr.  Perceval,  who 
did  so  much  to  assist  us  in  the  war ;  and  tx>Td 
Castlereagh,  who  carried  th?  Union.  TTiey 
also  were  heaven-sent  ministers,  whom  .\cheTon 
has  not  as  yet  altogether  swallowed  lt)." 

"And  Boanerges,  you  think,  wli!  escaoe  " 
Libitina?"  .       "' , 

"  If  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  allow  immor- 
tality to  any  man  of  these  diya,  1  think  he  wili 
But  I  doubt  whether  pub^c  t^iaion,  as  now 
existing,  will  admit  of  hero-worship." 

"  Pablic  opinion  is  the  test  safe-juaid  ipt  » 

f c  ■ 
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great  man's  great  name,"  said  Mr.  Stistick,  with 
'  intense  reliance"  on  the  dvilixation  of  his  own 
■    era.  ■ 

•  "Quite  true,  sir;  quite  tnie,'*  said  the  baron, 
-^"  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours," 

Then  followed  a  cnlm,  and  then  coffee.  After 
that,  the  solicitor-general,  looking  at  his  watch, 
marched  off  impetuous  to  the  House.  "  Judge," 
he  said,  "  I  know  you  mil  excuse  me ;  for  you, 
too,  have  beeif  a  slave  in  your  time  :  but  you 
will  go  up  toLadjr  Harcourt;  Bertram,  yo-J 
will  not  be  forgiven  if  you  do  not  go  upstairs." 

Bertram  did  go  upstairs,  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  be  unmanly,  as  he  said  to  hunself,  i:i 
slinlting  out  of  the  house.  He  did  go  upstair^ 
for  one  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  the  baron  did  not.  For  him,  it  may  be  - 
presumed,  his  clab  had  charms.  Mr.  Stistick, 
however,  did  do  so ;  he  had  to  hand  .Mrs.  Siis- 
tick  down  from  that  elysi;im  \s-hich  she  had  so 
eiqnisitely  graced.  He  did  hand  her  down; 
and  tiien  fcr  five  minutes  George  Beiiram  found 
hi.iisdf  once  more  alone  with  Caroline  \\'ad- 
dingtoD.  — 

"  Good-rJgh:,  Lady  Karconn,"  he  said,  again 
■cfsaying  to  trie  her  har.i.  This  and  his  other 
oistomary  greeririj  was  a!L  that  he  had  yet 
spoken  to  her. 

■  "Good-sight,  Mr,  Eertram."  At  last  her 
voice  falier.;d,  at  last  her  eye  fell  to  the  ground, 
at  last  her  haml  trembled.  Had  she  stood  firm 
through  this  tnr.l  al!  icight  have  been  well ;  but 
thoush  aie  co-ila  beai  herself  right  manfully 
btfore  _strai:ser  eyes,  siie  could  cot  alone  sup- 
port hia  g^e ;  one  touch  of  tenderness,  one 
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sign  of  weakness  was  enough.— and  that  touch 
was  there,  that  sign  she  gave. 

"Wears  cousins  still,  are  we  not?"  said  he. 

"Yes,  we  are  cousins — I  suppose  so." 

"And  as  cousins  wc  need  not  hate  each 
other?" 

"Hate  each  otherl"  and  she  shuddered  as 
she  spoke;  ."ob,  no,  I  hope  there  is  no 
hatred  I " 

He  stood  there  silent  for  it  taomcnt,  looking, 
not  at  her,  but  at  the  costly  oinanicnti  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  huge  pier-glass  o\-er  the 
fireplace.  Why  did  he  not  go  now  ?  why  did 
he  stand  there  silent  and  thoughtful?  why — 
why  was  he  so  cruel  to  her  ? 

"  I  hope  you  are  happy,  Lady  Harcourt,"  at 
last  he  said. 

There  was  almost  a  savage  sternness  in  fcer 
face  as  she  made  an  effort  to  suppress  her  feel- 
ings. '.'  Thp.r.k  you— yes,"  she  said ;  and  then 
she  added,  "  I  never  was.  a  believer  in  much 
happiness."  — ••     .      .      —^ — -  -  -  — 

AnA  yet  he  did  not  go,  "We  have  met 
now,"  be  said,  after  another  pause. 

"Yes,  we  have  met  now;'  and  she  even 
attempted  to  smile  as  she  answered  him. 

"And  "we  need  not  be  strangers!"  Then  . 
there  was  again  a  pause ;  for  at  &st  she  hjd  no 
answer  ready.  "  Is  it  needful  that  we  should 
be  strangers  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  no* ;  no";  not  If  Sr  irenry'  wishes 
it  otherwise^" 

And  then  he  put  out  his  band,  and  wisliing 
her  good-night  a  second  time,  he  went. 

for  the  next  hour,  Lady  Harcourt  ntx  then 
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looking  at  the'  Emouldering  fire.  *'  Quos  t>tua 
Tult  perdcre,  priut  dementat."  Not  in  such 
language,  but  with  some  such  thought,  <Iid  she 
pass  judgment  on  the  wretched  folly  of  her 
husband. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

ufts.  maddek's  ball 

Two  days  after  the  dinner,  George  Bertram 
called  in  Eaton  Square  and  saw  Lady  Harcouit ; 
but,  as  it  happened,  she  was  not  alone.  Their 
interview  on  thiu  lUtcSSion  was  not  in  any  great 
degree  embarrassiug  lo  either  of  diem.  He  did 
not  stay  long ;  and  as  strangers  were  present, 
he  was  able  to  talk  freely  on  indifferent  subjects. 
Lady  Harcourt  probably  dicl  not  talk  much,  but 
she  looked  as  though  she  did. 

And  ther  Adela  Gauntlet  came  up  to  town 
for  a  month;  and  George,  though  he  was  on  ' 
three  or  forr  occasions  in  Eaton  Square,  never 
saw  Carciitie  alone;  but  he  became  used  to 
seeing  h;r  and  hticg  with  her.  The  siraogeness 
of  their  nieeung  wore  itself  away :  he  co'jld 
speak  to  her  without  reserve  on  the  comiqon 
matters  cf  i'.fe,  and  fjur.d  that  he  had  inieme 
delight  :n  dohg  so.  . 

AdcLi  Gi'iatJet  was  present  at  all  these  inter- 

Tiews,  and  in  her  lieait  of  hearts  condemned 

them  bitUrlvj   bui  the  could  say  nothing  to 

~'Cp-'olins.~1  &jy  had  been  friends — real  friends; 

but  Caroline  Tias  now  almost  like  stoce  to  her. 
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This  visit  of  Adela's  had  been  a  long  promise — 
yes,  very  long ;  for  the  visit,  when  first  pro- 
mised, was  to  nave  been  made  to  Mrs.  Bertram. 
One  knows  how  these  promises  still  live  on. 
Caroline  had  pressed  it  even  when  she  felt  that 
Adela's  presence  couM  no  longer  be  of  comfort 
to  her;  and  AdeU  wou'.d  not  now  refuse,  lest 
in  doing  so  she  mizht  seem  lo  condemn.  But 
she  fell  that  Caio'.ine  Hircoort  could  never  be 
to  hei  what  Caroline  Bertram  would  have  been.- 

Lady  Harcourt  did  whatever  in  her  lay  to  ' 
amuse  hsr  gusst ;  but  Adeta  was  one  who  did  j 
not  require  much  amusbj.  Had  there  been  I 
friendship  between  her  and  her  fHend,  the  month  J 
would  have  ri:n  by  all  too  quickly;  but,  as  it  i 
was,  before  it  was  over  she  wished  herself  again  ( 
even  at  Litlkbath.  -  ,| 

Berttam. dined  there  txice,  and  once  went 
with  them  to  soa:e  concert.  He  met  them  in 
the  Park,  and  called  ;  asd  then  there  w?s  a 
great  evening  gathering  in  Eaton  Square,  and 
he  was  there.  Caroline  was  careful  on  all  occa-. 
sions  to  let  her  husband  know  when  she  met 
Bertram,  and  be  as  o.'ten,  in  some  shape,  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction. 

"He'll  marry  Adela  Gsuntlet;  you'll  see  if 
he  does  not,"  he  said  to  her,  after  one  of  their 
dinners  in  Ejton  Square.     "  She  is  very  pretty, 
very ;  ^nd  it  will  be  all  very  nice  ;  only  I  wish  ■ 
that  one  of  them'  had  a  iJ;tle  money  to  go  on   ' 
•with."  ' 

Caroline  answered  nothing  to  this :  she  never 
did  make  him  any  answers ;  but  she  felt  quite 
sure  in  her  own  heart  that  he  would  rot  many 
Adcla  Gauntlet     And  had  she  confessed  the- 
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trath  to  berselF,  would  she'  have  wished  him  to 

do  CO  ? 

,  Adda  saw  and  disappiored ;  she  saw  much 
and  could  not  but  disapprove  of  all,  Slic  saw 
that  there  was  very  little  sympathy  between  the 
husband  and  \rite,  and  that  that  little  was  not 
on  the  increase. — Very  little  I  nay,  but  was  there 
any?  Caroline  did  not  say  mudi  of  her  tot  in 
life ;  but  the  few  words  that  did  fait  ffotn  her 
seemed  to  be  full  of  scom  for  all  that  she  bad 
around  her,  and  for  him  who  had  given  it  all. 
She  seemed  to  say,  "  There — this  is  that  for 
which  I  have  striven — these  ashes  on  whidi  I 
now  step,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  which  are  gritty, 
between  my  teeth,  and  foul  to  my  touch  I  See, 
here  ia  my  reward  I  Do  you  not  honour  me  for 
having  won  it?" 

And  then  it  appeared  that  Sir  Henry  Harcourt  / 
had  already  learned  how  to  assume  the  crOss 
brow-  of .  a  cajitinuaJuisbaad ;  that  the  sharp 
word  was  already  spo'sen  on  light  occasions — 
spofc^n  without  cause  and  listened  to  with 
apparent  indirfereace.  Even  before  Adela  such 
T^crds  were'  sp:>ken.  and  then  Caroline  would 

.  srai!:  b'.tteriy.  and  itun  her  face  towards  her 
friend;  as  ±oosh  she  wo'jld  say,  "See,  see  what 
it  b  to  be  the  >rife  of  so  See  a  man,  so  great  a 
man  !  W^at  a  grand  match  have  I  not  made 
for  myself!"  Eut  though  her  loots  spoke  thus, 
no  word  of  coinp!aint  fell  from  her  lips— ^and 

'  no  word  of  confidence. 

We  have  said  thai  Sir  Henry  seemed  to  en- 
courage these  visits  which  Bertram  made  to 
'Eatoa  Square ;  and  fcr  a  time  he  did  so — up 
to  the  tii.'e  r'f  that  large  eienmj-part?  wliich 
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was  given  just  before  AdeU's  rclorn  to  Little- 
bath.  Biit  on  thit  evening,  Adda  thought  she 
saw  a  deepet  froirn  tlian  usual  on  the  brows  of 
the  solicitor-general,  as  he  tamed  his  eyes  to  a 
couch  on  which  his  lovely  wife  was  sittmg,  and 
behind  which  Geor^  Bertram  was  standing,  but 
so  standing  that  he  could  speak  and  she  could 
hear. 

And  then  Adela  bithoc^ht  heiself,  tlwt  though 
she  coold  saj-  nothing  to  Canriine,  it  mi^t  not 
be  equally  impossible  to  say  somethLigJa-lier- 
trani.  There  had  been  heiween  them  a  sgit  of 
confidence,  and  if  there  was  any  one  to  whom 
Adela  could  now  speak  freely,  it  was  to  him. 
They  each  kntw  something  ^f  each,  other's 
secrets,  and  each  of  them,  at  least,  trusted  the 
other. 

But  this,  if  it  be  done  at  all,  must  be  done  on 
th^  cveiting.     There  was  no  probability  that 
they  would  meet  again  before  her  departure.  ' 
This  was  the  on^'  house  in  which  they  did  meet, 
and  here  Adela  had  no  wish  to  see  him  moic, 

_"  I  am  come  to  say  good-b>-e  to  you,"  she 
said,  the  first  moment  sje  was  able  to  spt^lz  to 
him  alone.  •    ■ 

.     "To  say  good-bye!     Is  your  visit  over  so 
soon  ?  " 

"I  go  on  Thursday." 

"Well,  I  shall  see  you  azaiBjibr  I  shall  come 
on  [Hirpose  to  mate  my  acSeui." 

"No,  Mr.  Bertram  J  do  not  do  &U." 

"  But  I  certainly  shall" 

"No;"  and  see  put  oat  her  little  hand,  and 
gently—oh !  so  gently — to-^;aed  his  arrLi. 

"And  why  not?     V.'by  -should  I-not  come  to 
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«ec  you  f    I  have  not  so  many  friends  that  I  can 
afToid  to  lose  you." 

"  You  shall  not  lose  me,  nor  would  1  wUljorfy 

lose  you.     Byt,  Mr,  Bertram » 

"Well,  Miss  Gauntlet?" 
"Are  you  right  to  be  here  at  all ?  " 
The  whole  tone,  and  temper,  and  character 
of  his  iace  altered  as  he  answered  her  quickly 
wid  sharply— "If^Dot^the.  fault  lies  >iih-S-L_ 
jaenjy  HarCi^mt_who,  wltlTsoHie  pertinacity 
•po^cedme  to  cwnTIien:.     But  why  is  it  xnoaa 
IMt  I  should  U  hue?— foolish  it  may  he." 

"  That,  is  what  1  mean.  I  did  not  say  H-roni? ; 
did  I  ?    Do  not  think  that  I  imagine  evil." 

"It  may  be  foolish,"  continued  Bertram,  as 
though  he  had  not  heard  her  last  vrords.  "  But 
if  so,  the  folly  has  been  his." 

"  If  he  is  foolish,  is  that  reason  why  you  should    ■ ". 
not  he  wiie?" 
'     ^-"And  what  is  it  .ycu  fear,  AdeJa?-   What  is 
the  mjurythi'K-m  come?    Will  it  be  tome,  or" - 
to  hfir,  or  :o  Karcourt  ? "  ". 

"  No  injury,  no  real  injorj— I  am  sure  of  that.     ■ ' 
Biiinuy  .ict^ahappinesscomeof  it?    Does  it 
setm  to  you  i.-iil'sTiYis  happy  ?  " 

';Hii,pyI    Which  of  us  is  happy  ^,,  Whichof    ''  . 
_ii-'  K  ni:  i:tre:I7  *TeUj:eJ>~S!ic  is  as  hapi>y  as 
you  arffi  .-,i>^-5j  Haar)',  Thsve  no  doubt,' is  as 
happy  as  I  am,"  ; 

"In  Kiiit  you  say,  Mr.  Bertram,  you  do  me       ' 
Jnjusiicc  :  I  am  noc  uchappy."  ;  J 

"Arc  ycL'  not?  then  1  congratulate  you  on    ; 

gettinr;  ov:ir  the  troubles  conscqaenl  on  a  trus    '.'i 

heart.  .; ' 

"I  di-:   r.vi  mean  :n  ar.y  way  to  speak  of     !. 
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myself;  I  "have  cares,  regrets,  and  sorroR-s,  as 
have  most  of  us ;  but  I  have  no  cause  of  misery 
which  I  cannot  assuage." 

"Well,  you  are  fortunate;  that  is  all  I  canT'" 
say." 

"ButCarohne  I  can  see  is  not  happy;  and, 
Mr.  Bertram,  I  fear  that  your  coming  here  will 
not  make  her  more  so." 

She  had  said,  her  little  word,  meaning  it  so 
well.  But  perhaps  she  had  done  more  harm 
than  good.  He  did  not  come  again  to  Eaton 
Square  till  after  she  was  gone ;  but  very  shortly 
after  that  he  did  so. 

Adela  had  seen  that  short,  wliispered  con- 
versation between  Lady  Harcouit  and  Bettraiu 
— that  moment,  as  it  wtie,  of  confidence;  and 
so,  also,  had  Sir  Heniy;  and  yet  it  had  been 
but  for  a  moment. 

"t.ady  Harcourt,"  Bertram  liad  said,  "how 
well  you  do  this  sort  of  thing ! " 

"Do  I?"  she  ansi^'ered,  "Well,  one  ought 
to  do  something  well." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  excellence  i? 
restricted  to  this  ?  " 

"  Pretty  nearly ;  such  excellence  as  there  is," 

"I  should  have  thought— —"  and  then  he 
paused. 

"You  are*  not  coming  to  repro.-ch  me,  I 
hope,"  shs  said. 
■    ■  "Reproach-  you,  iady  Harcourt '    No^,  my 
reproaches,  silent  ai  expressed,  nercr  fall  on 
vour  head." 

"  Thea  you  must  be  mudt  altered ; "  and  as 
she  said  these  last  words,  in  what  was  hardly 
more  Uian  a  whisper,  she  sow  some  lady  in  J 
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J»  V.T,  shortl,  afar  th..  Adcla  had  ^oSn  i 

For  many  a  long  and  bitter  day,  Esnram  !..,< 
praiaded  hi,„»If  „,.,  a,a  had  not  ,  a]  ,7ovS 
Mh\"°  '»<'/?"''"  it  .-hen  he  Bfim 
told  hio  so  calmly  that  it  »as  necessajy  tha- 
their  mamage  should  be- postponed  Se™: 
he  had  doubted  it  tnneh  „h=„  he  found  iieMf 
not  happy,  at  least  contented  under  that  S. 
ponemenl;  doubt  had  become  aim™,  „,'^-'' 
.hen  he  leantt  that  she  fasseSfiriSUX 

ill'ic'hmo  'h  «?"'«»«<•«'';  bui  onto  da? 
at  Ivichmond,  when  he  d  scovered  th-,t  .»,=  '' 
.ecreB  of  his  heart  were  narsubiec   of  co? 

SS:S^%S™ffi:5c£Ji;sJsl 

■hat  Adela  cc=.-ei,^|V?. ',h!    rtl  rerceive^  ,  , 
<ttdthathi5p.^;«cl,h„^i'' '""r'"™"^  "".  : 
o»>-that  ai  S  bll'to^d  S'J•'^""1,''"S='■ 
thenpo,s■S.e:S,•t.l?iiiJlS'■'°••     "»'■  . 

«=«t,hi.„hoiestrength-,i;?tr£i^:,^       f 
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from  him  ^'hile  her  heart  ims  still  his  own? 
Could  it  be  that  she,  during  their  courtship, 
should  have  seemed  so  cold  and  yet  had  loved 
him? 

A  .thousand  times  he  had  reproached  her  in 
his  heart  for  being  worldly;  hot  now  the  world 
seemed  to  have  no  charms  for  her.  A  thousand 
timcs'he  had  declared  that  she  cnred  only  for 
the  outward  shoiv  of  things,  but  these  oulirard 
shows  were  now  wholly  mdifTerent  to  her.  lliat 
they  in  no  d^sKC  contributed  to  her  happiness, 
or  c^■ea  to  her  contentment,'  that  was  made 
manifest  enough  to  him. 

And  theii  these  thoughts  drove  him  wild,  and 
he  began  to  £.sk  himself  whether  there  could  be 
yet  any  coxfort  in  the  fact  that  she  had  loved 
him,  and  perhaps  ]o?ed  him  Bfill.  The  motives 
by  which  men  are  actuated  in  tlieir  conduct 
are  not  only  various,  b-jt  mu:ed.  As  Bertram 
thought  in  this  way  concemiiig  I^ady  Hrircourt—  • 
the  Caroline  Waddington  that  had  once  belonged 
to  himself— he  proposed  to  himself  r.o  &::1iemc 
"  of  infamy,  r.o  indulgence  of  9  disasitous  love, 
no  ruin  for  her  whom  the  world  now  called  so 
fortu:ii;e;  but  be  did  thinic  that,  if  she  siill 
loved  him,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  sit  and  talh 
with  her;  pleasant  to  feel  some  wamith  in  her 
hand ;  pleasant  tliat  there  should  be  some  con-  ■ 
fidence  in  her  ^■oice.  And  so  lie  resolved — but, 
no,  there  was  no  resolve;  but  he  allowed. .it  to 
come  to  pafs  that  his  intimacy  in  Eafon  Square 
should  not  be  dropped. 

And  then  he  bethought  himself  of  the  part 
which  bis  fnend  Harcourt  had  played  in  this 
matter,  and  sperjlated  as  to  how  that  pleasant 
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ttXlov  had  cheated  him  out  of  his  wife;  Wlat 
AdeU  had  said  might  be  Tcrf  tru(^  but  why 
should  he  regard  Sir  Heniys  happiness?  why 
^rd  any  man's  happinew,  or'any  woman's  ? 
Who  had  regarded  him  ?  So  he  hired  a  horse 
and  rode  in  the  Park  when  he  knew  Lady  Kar- 
court  would  be  there,  dined  with  Baron  Brawl 
because  Lady  Harcourt  was  to  dine  there,  and 
went  to  a  ball  at  Mrs.  Madden's  for  the  same 
reason.  All  which  the  solicitor-general  now 
saw,  and  did  not  press  his  friend  to  take  a  part 
at  any  more  of  his  little  dinners. 

Wiat  may  have  passed  on  the  subject  between 
Sir  Henry  and  his  wife  caimot  be  said.  A  man 
does  not  willingly  accuse  his  wife  of  even  the 
first  ger.na_ofirifidtIity;  does  not  willingly  sug- 
gest to  herntSTany  one  is  of  more  moment  to 
ner  than  himself.  It  is  probable  that  his  brow 
became  blacker  than  it  had  beep,  that  his  words 
were  less  ccurtecus,  and  his  manner  less  kind : 
hut  cf  Ben.-am  himself  it. may  be  presumed 
that  be  said  noLhiag.  It  might,  however,  have 
been  eaay  fot  Caroline  to  perceive  thai  he  no 
o.iger  wished  to  have  his  old  friend  at  his 
ho^e, 

_  At  Mrs,  ^r-n,Vri's  hrtll,  Pfrtiagi  asked  her  to 
oance  w::h  I.ts,  and  she  did  stand  up  for  a 
(jaadraiR.  Mr,  Madden  was  a  rich  young  man, 
m  ParUament,  and  an  iniimatc  J>iend  both  of 
Sir  Henrvs  a::d  of  Bertram's.  Caroline  had 
danced  -a-.zs,  .^;m~belag  her  first  petfoitnance 
of  t:;^;  naioro  sines  her  marriage;  and  having 
done  so,  she  zt-^'.d  cot,  as  she  said  to  herself, 
rcfusa  Mr,  B.*.vam.  So  they  stood  up;  and 
the-  u'jsy  so:ic::o:--rjen?rai,  who  showed  himscU' 
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for  five  minutes  in  the  room,  saw  them  moving, 
hand-in-hand  together,  in  the  figure  of  the 
dance.  And  as  he  so  moved,  Bcrtiam  himself 
could  hardly  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  position. 
What  if  any  one  had  prt^hesied  to  him  three 
months  since  that  he  wouM  be  dancing  with 
Caroline  Harcourt  1 

'  "Adela  did  not  stay  with  >'0U  long,"  said  he, 
ai  they  were  standing  stiU. 

"  No,  not  very  long.  J  do  not  think  she  is 
(bnd  of  London;"  aod  then  they  were  again 
silent  till  their  turn  for  dancing  v-as  over. 

"Xo;  I  don't  think  she  is,"  said  Bertram, 
"nor  am  I.  I  should  not  care  if  I  were  co 
leave  it  for  ever.  Do  you  like  London,  I<ady 
Haicourt  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  as  wcU  as  any  other  plaftt.  I 
don't  think  it  much  signifies — ^London  or  Little- 
bath,  or  New  Zealand." 

They  were  then  both  silent  for  a  moment, 
tiU  Bertram  again  spoke,  with  an  effort  that 
■was  evident  in  his  voice. 

"You  usad-not  to  be  so  indifferent  in  such 
mattere." 

'JUsedT'- 

"  Has  all  the  world  so  changed  that  nothing 
is  any  longer  of  any  ia'crest?  " 

"The  world  has  changed,  certainty — with 
me." 

•  "And  with  me  also.  Lady  Harcourt.  The- 
world  has  changed  with  both  of  U5<  But 
Fortune,  while  she  has  been  crushing  me,  has 
been  very  kind  to  you." 

"Has  she?  '  Well,  perhaps  she  has — as  kind, 
at  any  rate,  as  I  deserve.    But  you  may  be  sure 
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of  this — I  do  not  compbin  of  her."    And  then 
they  were  again  lilent 

"I  wonder  whether  )-ou  eyer  think  of  old 
days  ?  "  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  At  any"  rate,  I  never  talk  of  tbem,  Mr. 
Berttara."  . 

"  No ;  I  suppose  not.  One  should  not  talk 
of  them.  But  out  of  a  full  heart  the  mouth  wiil 
speak.  Constant  thoughts  will  break  forth  in 
words.  There  is  nothing  else  left  to  me  of 
which  I  can  think." 

Any  one  looktog  at  her  face  as. she  answered 
bim  would  have  little  dreamed  how  much  Tas 
passing  through  her  mind,  bow  much  ivas 
weighing  on  her  heart.  She  commanded  not 
onlj;  her  features,  but  even  her  colour,  and  the 
motion  of  her  eyes.  No  anger  flashed  from 
them;  there  was  no  blush  of  indignation  as  she** 
answered  him  in  that  crowded  room.  And  y^t 
her  words  were  indignant  enough,  and  there 
was  aoger,  too,  in  that  low  tone  which  reached 
his  ear  so  rhi^ly,  but  which  reached' no  further. 

"And  whose  doing  has  this  been?    AVhy  is 
it  that  I  ir.ay  not  think  of  past  tigies?    ^Fny  is 
it  that  sU  thousht,  ail  memories  are  denied  to 
me  ?    V-lic  wja  :t  that  broke  the  cup  at  the    ' 
vcryfo'jrKij.?" 

"V.'isitl?- 

"  DJc.'yo-j  ever  think  of  your  prayers  i*  '  For- 
jiiyi^.'js  .'.-cr  tresppsges.'  But  you,  i.i  your  p:ide 
— yj'u  f'^'a.'Li'ixive^rqthing,  Aad.now  you 
dart  to  -i-i.  me  .■mih  niv  fortune !  '* 

*'  Lacy  Harcourt  I "  '  ., 

"I  w  i!  sit  doivn,  if  yoa  please,  now.  I  do 
not  fcr:0T7  i-:!y  J  speak  ihns."  And  then,  witlicj' 
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furihei  words,  she  caused  herself  to  be  led 
away,  and  sitting  down  between  tiro  old 
dowagers,  debarred  him  absolutely  from  the 
power  of  another  word. 

Immediately  af^er  this  he  left  the  house ;  but 
she  remained  for  another  houi—reaialncd  and 
danced  with  young  Lord  Echo,  who  was  a  Wh^ 
lordiing;  and  with  Mr.  Twisleton,  tdiose  fallier 
was  a  Treasury  secreury.  They  both  talked  to 
her  about  Harcoutt,  and  tiic  great  speech  he 
was  miking  at  that  moment;  and  she  smiled 
and  looked  so  beautiful,  that  when  they,  got 
to^'ither  at  or.2  end  of  the  supper-table,  they 
declared  that  Harcourt  was  out-and-out  the 
luckiest  dog  of  his  day;  and  questiosed  his 
tight  to  monopolize  such  a  treasure. 

And  had  he  been  cruet?  had  he  been  unfor- 
giving ?  had  he  denied  to  her  that  pardon  which 
it  behoved  him  so  cfien  to  ask  for  himself? 
This  was  the  question  which  Bertram  "Kfis  now 
forced  to  put  to  faimseli  And  that  other 
qucscion,  which  he  could  now  answer  but  in 
one  way.  Had  he  theii  been  tlie  cause  of  Ids 
own  shipwreck  ?  Had  he  driven  his  oivn  bark 
on  the  rocks  while  the  open  channel  was  theie 
clear_  before  him  ?  Had  she  not  now  assured 
him  of  her  Io\'e,  though  no  word  of  tenderness 
had  passed  her  lips  ?  And  whose  doinjt  had  it 
been?  Yes,  certainly;  it  had  bsen  his  own 
doir.g.    ■        _    _      ■ 

The  conviction  which  thus  came  upon  bim  , 
did  not  add  much  to  his  comfort.     'J'here  was 
but  little  consolation  V:>  him  now  in  the  assur- 
ance that  she  had  loved,  and  did  love  hini.    He 
had  hitherto  felt  himself  to  b;  an  injured  man ;_ 
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but  now  he  had  to  feel  that  he  himseir  had  com- 
miued  the  injury.  "Whose  doin^  has  it  been? 
You — you  in  your  pride,  could  foigive  nothing  1" 
These  words  rang  in  his  ears;  his  memory 
repeated  to  him  hourly  the  tone  in  which  they 
had  been  spoken.  She  had  accused  him  of 
destroying  all  her  hopes  for  this  world — and  he 
had  answered  not  a  word  to  the  accuuUions. 

On  the  morning  after  that  ball  at  Mrs.  Mad- 
den's,  Sir  Henry  came  into  his  wife's  room 
Tthile  she  was  still  dressing.  "  By-the-by," 
tftid  he,  "I  saw  you  at  Mrs.  Madden's  last 
night." 

"  Yes ;  I  perceived  that  you  trefe  there  for  a 
moment,"  Caroline  ans-.vered. 

"You  were  diincing.  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  saw  you  dinting  before." 

"  I  have  lict  done  so  since  I  was  married. 
,In  fomier  Jejs  I  used  to  be  fond  of  iL"  • 

"Ah,  yes;  when  you  were  at  Littlebath.  It 
did'not  much  matter  then  what  you  did  in  that 
iray;  but——" 

'■  Does  it  matter  more  now.  Sir  Henry  ?" 

"  Well,  if  it  TTould  entail  no  gieat  reFttj 
I  would  r^ither  that  you  did  not  dance,  ft  is 
all  very  cicE  for  girls." 

"  Yo'.:  do  not   meai;    to  say  that  rharried- . 

-"  i  do  not  aiean  to  say  anything  of.  the  kind. 
One  rod^.  his  one  ice:;,  and  another  another. 
SjriO  T,  cipjc:!  also  are  not  placed  in  so  con- 
Ej)icuo'^a  -  [.■C3:rion  af  you  are." 

"Why  did  yciinot  fll  cie  your  wishes  be- 
fore?" 

"  Ii  cli  rx-i  :it:cuf  to  me.     I  did  not  think  it 


probable  that  you  would  daace.     >I»y  I  under- 
sund  that  you  will  give  it  up  ?  " 
"As  yea  direct  me  to  do  so,  of  course  1 

"  Direct  1  I  do  not  direct,  I  only  request 

"It  is  the  same  thing,  exactly.  1  wdl  not 
dance  again.  I  shou'.d  have  felt  the  prohibition 
less  had  I  b;£n  awate  of  youi  wishes  before  I 
■  had  offiendKi."  '    . 

"Well,  if  Tou  choose  to  take  it  in  thjit  light, 
i  cannot  help  1:.  Goad-morning.  I  shjU  not 
dine  at  honae  to-day." 

And  so  the  solicitor-general  went  his  way, 
and  his  »-ife  remained  siting  motionless  at  her 
dressing-table.  They  had  both  of  ihcm  already 
become  aware  that  tlie  bargain  tlicj  had  made 
was  not  a  wise  one. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

CAS   I  ESCAPE?- 

Had  not  George  Bertram  been  of  all  men  li-.^ 
most  infirm  of  purpose,  he  would  have  quitiea 
Lonlon  immediately  after  that  ball— «t  aay  rate, 
for  many  motiths.  But  he  was  lamentably  infirtti 
of  p'jrpost  He  said  to  himself  over  and  over 
again,  that  it  bthovcd  him  to  go-  ^\  hat  had 
either  of  them  done  for  him  that  he  should  re- 
gard ihem?  That  had  hitherto  been  the  quei-.ion 
within  his  own  breast :  but  now  it  was  changed. 
Had  be  not  greatly  injured  hei  ?  Had  she  not 
herself  told  him  that  his  want  of  mercy  usa 
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"Less  hftppyl"  she  said;  but  not  vith  that 
Ecom  with  vrhicti  she  had  before  lepeatcd  his 
words. 

"You  believe,  I  hope,  that  I  would  wish  you 
to  be  happy ;  that  I  would  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  laalkC  you  so  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  nothing  now  In  your  power, 
Mr.  BeitnLm."  And  as  she  spoke  she  involun- 
tdrily  put  an  emphasis  on  the  nofr,  which  made 
'  her  words  convey  much  more  than  she  had  in- 
tended. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  No,  What  can  spcb  a  one 
as  I  do?  What  could  I  ever  have  done?  But 
say  that  you  foj^ve  me,  Lady  Horcouit" 

"Let  us-both  forgive,"  she  whispered,  and  a^ 
she  did  so,  she  put  out  her  band  to  him.  "  Let 
US  both  forgive.  rt.is-JilLlhat^  we  can^^dq  for 
each  other." 

**©)T,  Caitoline,  Caroline  1"  he  aaid,  speaking 
hardly  above  his  breath,  and  with  hi9  eyes 
averted,  but  still  holding;  her  hand ;  or  attempt- 
ing to  hold  it,  for  as  he  spoke  f^he.  with- 
drew it. 

"  I  was  unjust  to  )-ou  the  other  night  It  15 
so  hard  to  be  just  when  one  is  so  wretched. 
We  have  been  like  two  children  who  have 
quarrelled  over  thdr  playtlung,  and  broken  it 
in  pieces  while  It  was  yet  new.  We  cannot  put 
the  wheeb  again  together,  or  make  the  broken 
reed  produce  sweet  sounds." 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  No,  no,  bo.  No  sounds  are 
any  longer  sweeL    There  u  no  music  now." 

"But  as  we  ha\'e  boih  rinned,  Mr,  Bertram, 
so  SuOuld  we  both  forgive." 

"But  I — 1  have  nothing  to  forgive," 
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"  Alas,  yc9 1  and  mine  wss  the  first  fault    I 

koev  that  you  mllj  loved  me,  and; " 

"  LoTCd  you  1  Oh,  Caroline  1 " 
"Hush,  Mr.  Bertram;  not  so;  do  not  speak 
.  sa  I  know  that  you  would  not  wrong  me ;  I 
know  you  would  not  lead  me  into  trouble— not 
into  further  trouble ;  into  worse  misery," 
■  "And  I,  that  might  have  led  you — no;  that 
might  have  been  led  to  such  happiness  I  Lajy 
Harcouit,  when  I  think  of  what  1  have  thronii 

■  away " 

"  Think  of  it  not  at  all,  Mr,  Bertram."* 
,  %        "Andyou;  canyoucommandyourthoughts?" 
KJj^    "Sometimes;  and  by  practice  I  hope  abrays; 
^jWt  any  rate,  I  make  an  effort.    And  now,  gobd- 
J.>r    bye.    It  will  be  sweet  to  me  to  hear  that  you- 

;1uve  forgiven  me.  You  were  very  angry,  you 
know,  when  you  parted  from  me  last  at  Little- 
bath." 

"  If  there  be  anything  for  me  to  forgive,  I  do 

forgive  it  wiin,  a'l  tiiy  heart ;  with  all  my  heart." 

,      "i^dnow.Gcd  bless  you,  Mr.  Bertram.    The' 

■\f^    thirg  :hftt  would  most  tend  to  make  m6 

Vj>  tera^i  would  be  to  see  .yon  married  to  « 
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love;  a  weight  would  then 
V*  be  oi:  my  seal  which  now  weighs  on  ii  very 
■y"  ft*  heavily,'"  Acd  so  saying,  she  rose  from  her  seat 
41/  utA  left  him  sanding  over  the  engravings.  He 
,  .^-Z.  had  thrown  hjs  pgari-away  ;  a  pearl  richct  than 
^  3  alL  his  t'ioe.  There  4ras-  notbir.g  for  him  now 
,'j.'    hut'toBtaf  y:e  loss. 

1-  There  were  ether  sources  of  uDplcasantness 

ijetween  Sir  Hcnrv-  and  bis  wife  besides  her  in- 
c:iaation  for  donciry;.  Sir  Henry  had  now  paid 
one  ha!;-je?.r's  intirest  on  the  sum  of  money 
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which  bad  been  lent  to  him  by  the  old  gently 
man  at  Hadley,  and  had  been  rather  disgusted 
at  finding  that  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  not  at  the  present  moment  by  anymeaos 
over-burdened  with  money.    HiSTWIstant  de- 
votion to  polIRCS-itiEerrered  considerably  with 
bis  practice.     He  was  also  perhaps  better  known 
as  a  party  lawyer  than  as  a  practical  or  pracus- 
ing  one;  and  thus,  though  his  present  career, 
was  very  brilliant,  it  was  not  quite  so  profiuble 
as  he  had  hoped.    Most  lawyers  when  they 
begin  to  devote  themselves  to  politics  have 
secured,  if  not  fortune,  at  least  the  means  of 
making  it.    And,  even  at  his  age.  Sir  Henry 
might  have  been  said  to  have  done  'his  had  his 
aspirations  been  in  any  way  moderate.     But 
they  wfre  not  moderate.    He  mshed  to  shioe 
with  extreme  brilliancy ;  to  live  up  to  the  charac- 
ter for  wealth  which  the  world  gave  him ;  and  to 
give  it  out  as  a  fact  to  be  understood  by  all  men- 
that  be  «as  to  be  th&htir  of  the  Hadley  Crcesus. 
There  was,  perhaps,  acertain  wisdom  inthis, 
a  wisdom  of  a  dashing  chancy  nature.     Fonuni: 
favours  the  brave ;  and  the  world  certainly  gives 
the  most  credit  to  those  who  are  able  to  give  an 
unlimited  credit  to  themselves^     But  there  wai 
cetuinly  risk  in  the  life  he  led.    llit:  s*vins  ol 
elegant  little  dinners  two  or  three  times  a  weet: 
in  London  is  an  expensive  amusement— and  bo 
he  began  to  be  very  anxious  about  the  old 

^^Bul^wSt  was  he  to  a©  Uiat  he  might  get 
near  those  moaej-bags?  There  was  the  game. 
WhiX  best  sportsman'!  dodge  might  be  use  so 
as  to  get  into  his  bag?    Perhaps  lo  do  nothing, 
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to  use  no  sportsman's  dodge  ^rauld  have  been 
the  best  But  then  it  is  so  hard  to  do  nothing 
when  so  much  might  be  gained  by  doing  some- 
thing very  welL 

Sir  Henry,  duly  instructed  as  to  the  ireak- 
nesses  customary  to  old  men,  Ihousht'his  wife 
would  be  his  best  weapon — his  surest  dodge. 
If  she  could  be  got  to  be  attentive  and  afi'ec- 
tionate  to  her  grandfather,  to  visit  him,  and 
flatter  him,  and  hover  about  him,  miich  might 
be  done.  So  thought  Sir  'Henry.  But  do  what  - 
he  might.  Lady  Haicourt  would  not  assist  him. 
It  was  not  part  of  her  bargain  that  she  should 
toadj*  an  old  man  who  had  never  sho»-n  any 
special  regard  for  her. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  go  down  to  Hadley," 
Sir  Henr>-  said  to  her  one  morning. 
.   "  What,  to  stay  there  ? "  said  Caroline. 

"  Yes ;  for  a  fortnight  or  so.  Parliament  will 
be  up  now  ia  three  weeks,  and  I  shall  go  .to 
Scotland  tor  a  few  d:i}s.  Could  not  you  mi&e 
it  out  with  tlie  old  gentleman  till  you  go  to  the . 
CiJJTsddlei'  ?  "     , 

"I  would  much  rather  remain  at  hoine,  Sir 
Heury." 

" A.\\,  yes;  that  is  just  like  you.  And  I 
would  mucli  rather  that  you  went/' 

"If  you  wish  to  £hut  the  house  up,  I  shall 
not  object  to  go  to  LUdebath," 

"  ^•'cr,f  prol>3ri7~ECt.~  But  I  should  object 
to  ynur  gobg  there — e,\ccediiiglyobject  to  it. 
Of  lii  plici^  it  is  the  mosr~TirigarI  the 
most " 

"  You  forget  that  I  have  dear  friends  living 
tlieie."^ 
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"  Dear  friends  I  Vea ;  Miss  Todd,  1  sup- 
pose. I  think  wc  may  m  well  leave  Miss  Todd 
alone.  At  the  present  moment,  I  am  particu- 
larly  anxious  that  you  should  be  attentive  to 
your  grandfather." 

"  But  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
staying  at  Hadley." 

"Then  the  sooner  yoo  get  into  the  habit  the 
better." 

"  I  cannot  think  why  )-ou  should  \rish  me  to 
Uouble  an  old  .man  who  would  not  have  the 
slightest  pleasure  in  saring  me." 

"That  is  all  nonsense;  If  you  behaved  well 
to  him,  he  would  hare  pleasure.  Do  you  ever 
write  to  him?" 

"  Never." 

"  Write  to  him  to-day  then,  and  ask  whether 
he  would  be  glad  tohave-j-ou." 

Caroline  did  not  answer  her  husband  imme- 
diately, but  went  on  buttering  her  toast,  and 
sipping  her  tea.  She  had  never  yet  disobeyed 
any  positive  order  that  he  had  gi-.en,  and  she 
was  now  thinking  whether  she  could  obey  this 
order ;  or,  if  not,  how  she  wo'.ild  exj>lain  to  him 
that  she  could  not  do  so. 

"Wei!! "said  he;  "why do  you  not  answer 
me?    Will  you  write  to  him  to-day?" 

"  I  had  much  rather  noL" 

"  Does  that  mesa  that  you  won't  ?  " 

**  I  fear.  Sir  Henry,  that  it  must  mean  it  I 
ha\'e  not  been  on  terms  with  my  graadlathei 
which  would  admit  of  my  doing  so." 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  her  lord  and  master. 

"You  are  not  very  cii-i!  to  me  this  morning." 

"  How  can  a  man  be  civil  when  be  hears 
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such  trash  &s  that?  Vou  know  how  I  am 
situated — how  great  the  stake  is ;  and  you  will 
do  nothing  to  help  me  win  it"  To  this  she 
made  no  answer.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  for 
her  to  answer  ?  She  also  had  thrown  away  her 
pearl,  and  taken  in  exchange  this  piece  of  brass. 
Theie  was  nothing  for  her,  too,  bat  to  bear  her 
misery. 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  take  it  all  very  coolly," 
he  continued;  "you  seem  to  think  that  houses, 
and  fuTiiiture,  and  carriages,  and  horses  are  to 
grow  up  all  round  you  without  any  effort  on 
your  own  part  Does  it  ever  strike  you  that 
these  things  cost  money  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  them  all  up  to-morrow,  if  you 
ft-ish  it."    . 
.    "  That  you  know  is  nonsense." 

"  It  was  your  doing  to  surround  me  with 
tfiese  things,  and  your  reproach  is  not  just. 
May,  it  is  not  manly." 

"A  woman's  idea  of  r-"''""'  i!i_'-'''T  ex- . 
ter.dedl  You  expect  to  get  everything,  and  to. 
do  nothing.  Vou  talk  of  justice  1  ■  Do  you  not 
kso'v  that  when  I  married  you,  I  looked  to 
.your*jr.c:e's  forTjpe?",  -;  , 
-  —■ ''^GetCuai-'-iiQt :  had  1  known  it,  1  should 
have  tc!^  you  how  vain  I  believed  any  such 
hope  to  be.'' 

"  Then  w^,?  cc  earth ? "   But  he  refrained  • 

from  liniihiijg  his  question.  Even  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  tell  her  that  he  had  married 
her  wtdi  so  other  view.  He  merely  slammed 
the  door  behind  him  as  he  left  the  room. 

Yes;  she  had  certainly  thrown  her  pearl 
away.    What  a  life  was  this  to  which  she  had 
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doomed  hei^lfl  what  treatment  wu  this  l(x 
that  Caroline  Waddin^OD,  who  had  determined 
to  wyu-thft-KQiIiLaJidwear  it  1  She  had  givea 
herself  to  a  hrute|~l!lnT-hAd— taken  her  only 
because  she  might  perhaps  be  the  heiress  of  ft 
rich  old  man. 

And  then  she  thought  of  that  lost  pearh 
How  could  she  do  other  than  think  of  it?  She 
thought  of  wb:it  her  life  would  have  been  bad 
she  bravely  commtued  herself  to  his  hands, 
fearing  nothing,  trusting  everything.  Sho  re- 
membered his  energy  during  those  h^py  days 
in  which  be  had  looked  forward 'to  an  early 
marriage.  She  remembered  his  tenderness  of 
manner,  the  natural  gallantry  of  his  heart,  the 
loving  look  of  his  bold  eye;  and  then  she 
thought  of  her  husband.  .  .'■■;- 

Yes,  she  thought  of  him  long  and  wildly. 
And  as  she  did  so,  the  indiflis«ncc  with  which 
she  had  reg3rded  him  grew  into  hatred.  She, 
shuddered  as  her  imaginatimi-madc^at  fright-  ^ 
ful  cor.trast  between  the  picture  whicFTicr  eyies  ir  ' 
would  have  so  loved  to  look  on  if  it  were  0nly\ 
lawful,  and  tbatjOlher  picture  to  look  on  nhich 
was  her  legal  doom.  Her  brow  grew  wildly 
black  as  she  thought  of  hit  careaset,  his  love, 

coarse  "iWiT.aiow. — She  tliosght  of  all  th»+i 
aiid,lirs5e~i!t3~Eo,  she  asked  herself  that  ques- 
tion «hich  comes  first  to  the  mind  of-  ill 
creatures  when  in  misery :  b  tiiere  no  means 
erf  release;  no  way  of  escape?  was  ber  bark 
utterly  ruined,  and  for  ever? 

That  marriage  ttithout  love  u  a  perilous  step 
for  any  woman  who  has  a  henit  within  her 
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bosom.  For  those  who  have  none— or  only  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ordinaiy 
blood-cireukting  departmeDt— such  an  arnm^e- 
ment  may  be  convenient  enough.  Caroline 
Waddington  iiad  once  flattered  herselE  ihat 
that  heart  of  hers  was  merely  a  blood-circutating 
inrtniment.  But  she  had  discovered  her  rois- 
talce,  and  learned  the  truth  before  it  was  too 

late.     She  had  known  what  it  was  to  love and 

yet  she  had  married  Henry  Harcourt  I  Seldom, 
indeed,  will  panishraent  be  so  lame  of  foot  as 
to  fail  in,  catching  such  a  criminal  as  she  hid 
been. 

Punishment—bitter,  cruel,  remorseless  punish- 
ment—had caught  her  now,  and  held  her  risht 
wiihin  Its  grasp.    He,  too,  had  said  that  he  wis 
.wretched.     But  what  could  his  wretcheShess  he  ! 
to. hers?     He  was  not  married  to  a  creature   ' 
that  he  hp.ted  i  he  was  not  bcund  sa_a  fojL- 
JtegnLitnMgbrace  to  a  being  against  WlTom 
all  .^ts   huii-an^rge   rose  in  violent- disgust. 
Oh  I  if  she  conld  only  be-alone,  as  he  was  aloce !   ■ 
■    If  u  eouM  be  granted  to  her  to  think  of  bsr  - 
love,  to  think  of  him  in  solitude  and  silence— 
m  a  soiirrte  which  no  beast  with  a  front  of 
brass  arid  fee:  of  c^iy  had  a  rigbr  to  breaV,  both 
by  n:3b:  and  d.ay !    .Mi  I  if  her  wetchedness 
niijrht  OKiy  bs   as   his  wretchedness  I     Hoir 
ties-ed  woiCd  she  not  think  herself  1 
^  /jid  then  she  again  asked  herself  whether 
liiere  might  rot  be  some  escape,    That  women 
had  s-paraied  themselves  from  their  husbaniis,   ■ 
she  wftli  jjnsw.     ihat  pleas  of  ill-usage,  of  neg- 
lec:,  of  harsnocss  of  temper,  bad  been  put  for- 
ward 3r.c  arcipred  fcy  tlie  world,  to  the  partial 
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enfranchisement  of  the  mihappy  sife,  she  had 
often  heard.  But  she  bad  also  heard  that  in 
such  cases  cruelty  must  be  proved.  A  hasty 
word,  a  cross  look,  a  black  brow  would  not 
suffice.  Is'or  could  she  plead  that  she  hated 
the  man,  that  she  had  never  loved  him,  that  she 
bad  married  him  in  wounded  pique,  because  her 
^over — ^he  whom  she  did  love — had  thrown  her 
off.  There  was  no  ground,  none  iis  yet,  on 
which  she  could  claim  her  freedom.  She  had 
sold  herself  as  a  slave,  and  she  must  abide  her 
slavery.  She  had  given  herself  to  this  beast 
with  the  face  of  brass  and  the  feet  of  clay,  and 
she  must  endure  the  cold  misery  of  his  den. 
Separation — solitude — silence!  He — that  he 
whom  her  heart  worshipped — he  njight  enjoy 
sttch  things;  but  for  her^there  was  no  suclt 
relief  within  her  reach. 

She  had  gone  up  into  bei  room  when  Sir 
Henry  left  her,  in  order  that  no  one  might  sec 
her  wretchedness,  and  there  lihc  remained  for 
hours.  "No!"  at  last  she  said  aloud,  lifting 
her  head  from  the  pillow  ou  which  her  face  had 
been  all  but  hid,  and  standing  erect  in  the  tooth; 
"  no !  I  will  not  be.u  it.  I  will  not  endure  it. 
He  cannot  make  rce.*  And  with  quick  steps 
she  walked  across  and  along  the  room,  stretch- 
ing forth  her  amis  as  though  seeking  aid  fi-om 
some  one;  ay,  and  a^  though  ihe  were  prepared 
to  fight  the  battle  herself  if  no  one  would  come 
to  aid  her. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  her 
chamber-door,  and  her  maid  came  to. 

"Mr.  Bertram  is  in  ttie  d:£wing>toom,  my 
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"Mr.  Bertwml    Which  Mt  Bertram?" 

"  Ml  BertranijjDyJady ;  the  gentlemaa  that 
cotDCS  haei    SrHenry's  friend." 

"Oh,  very  well,  IVhy  did  John  say  that  I 
was  at  home  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  my  lady,  I  can't  say  that.  Only  he  told 
me  to  tell  your  ladyship  that  Mr.  Beitiam  was 
in  the  drawing-room." 

Lady  Harcourt  paused  for  a  moment.  Then 
ahe  said, "I  will  be- dovn  directly;"  and  the 
Abigail  retired.  During  that  moment  she  had 
decided  that,  as  he  vas  there,  she  would  meet 
him  yet  once  again. 

It  has  been  said  that  Bertram  was  unwilling 
to  go  to  Sir  Henry's  house.  As  long  as  he  had 
thought  of  remaining  in  town  he  was  so.  But 
now  he  had  resolved  to  fly,  and  had  resolved 
also  that  before  he  did  so  he  would  call  in  the 
.  ordinary  way  and  say  one  last  f^trenelL  John, 
the  sen'ani,  admitted  him  at  once ;  though  he 
■had  01;  that  same  moniing  sent  bootless  away  a 
,  score  of  other  suppliants  for  the  honour  of  being 
a^lrr.itted  to  Lady  Harcoun's  presence. 

Eertram  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  Iook::ig  into  a  small  conservatory  that 
opined  hQva  the  drawing-room,  when  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  entered.  She  walked  straight 
up  to  hisL,  after  hai-ia?  :arefu!ly  closed  the  door, 
aad  ju;t  tcu-ihiag  hi;  liand,  she  said,  "Mr. 
Hertrara,  wby  arc  you  here?  You  should  be 
ib'^<:S3i'.^5  ar.d  thousaiids  of  miles  away  if  tl'.at 
were  p'jiiiit'.e.     'iVhy  are  you  here?" 

•"Lecv  Harc-T^'t,  I  will  divide  myself  ftom)-oa 
by  ai:y  cistr.nce  you  may  demand.  But  i^^ay  I 
not  coce  to  ycu  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going?" 
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"To  tell  me  that  yoa  are  gnng  I " 
"Yes.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  much  ionger. 
I  hare  become  sure  of  this ;  that  to  remain  near 
you  and  not  to  love  yon,  to  remain  near  you  and 
not  to  say  th-at  nSve-yfti  is  impossible.  And 
therefore  I  am  goins."  And  he  held  out  hit 
hand,  which  she  had  as  yet  hardly  taken— had 
barely  toi^hed. 

He  was  goin^ ;  but  she  was  to  remain.  He 
would  escape;  but  her  prison  bars  coald  not  be 
broken.  Ah,  that  she  could  have  gone  with  him ! 
How  little  now  would  wealth  have  weighed  with 
her;  or  high  worldly  hopes,  or  dreams  of  am- 
bition J  To  have  gone  with  him  anywhere— 
honestly  to  have  gone  with  him— trusting  to 
honest  love  and  a  true  heart.  Ah  I  how  much 
joy  IS  there  in  this  rcortal,  moribund  world  if 
one  will  but  open  one's  arms  to  take  it  ( 

Ah  I  young  ladies,  sweet  young  ladies,  dear 
embryo  mothers  of  our  England  as  it  will  be, 
think  n&t  overmuch  of  your  lovers'  incomes. 
He  that  is  true  and  honest  will  not  have  to  beg 
his  bread— neither  his  nor  yours.  The  true  ihd 
honest  do  not  beg  their  btead,  though  it  may 
be  that  for  awhile  they  cat  it  without  much 
butter.  But  what  thcB?  If  a  wholesome  loaf 
on  your  tables,  and  a  strong  arm  round  your 
waists,  and  a  warm  heart  to  lean  on  caunot  make 
you  happy,  you  are  not  Ae girls  for  whoral  take 
you. 

Caroline's  bread  was  buttered,  certainly;  but 
the  butter  had  been  mixed  wth  ^I,  and  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  nraBow  it.  And  now 
he  had  come  to  tell  her  that  he  was  going ;  he 
whose  loaf,  and  arm,  and  heart  she  night  have 
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■hued,    Wbatwould  the  worldsajrofherifshe 
were  to  thue  his  flight? 

*'  Good-bye,"  she  said,  as  she  took  his  profiered 
hand. 

"Andisthat^ll?" 

"  What  would  you  have,  Mr.  Bertram  ?  " 
-■    "What  would  1  have?    Ah,  mel    I  would 
have  that  which  is  utterly — olteriy — utterly  be- 
yond my  reach." 

"Yes,  utterly — utterly,"  she  repeated.  And 
as  she  said  so,  she  thought  again,  irhat  would 
the  worid  say  of  her  if  she  were  to  share  his 
flight?  • 

"  I  suppose  that  now,  for  the  last  time,  I  may 
speak  truly — as  a  man  should  speak.  Lady 
Harcourt,  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you,  never 
for  one  moment ;  never  since  that  day  when  we 
walked  together  among  those  strange  tombs. . 
My  love  for  vou  has  been  the  dream  of  my 
life."' 

".But,   whyr— why— why  ? ".     She  could 

not  speak  farther,  for  her  voice  was  choked  with 
tears. 

"I  know  what  yoa  would  say.  \Vhywa5.I 
so  'terc  to  you  i" 

"  Why  did  you  go  away  ?  Why  did  yoil  not 
cbmetou^r*" 

"Because  yen  distrusted  me;  not  ea  your 
lov^i,  bat  as  a  mnn.  But  I  did  not  come  here 
'  to  hame  you,  Caro'ine." 

-  Not  ;o  be  blamed." 

*■  No.  nor  to  be  blamed.  What  good  can 
come  rf-  reproaches?  V/e  now  know  each 
otjcr's  faiills.  if  we  never  did  befor&  And  we 
kor.?!-  iho  each  other's  troth—"    He  paused 
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a  moment,  and  then  added,  "For,  Caroline,  you 
heart  has  beea  ttm."  . 

She  sat  herself  down  upon  a  chair,  and  wcpi 
with  her  face  hidden  withm  her  hands.  Yes,  he 
heart  had  bten  tice  enough;  if  only  her  »Qrdi 
her  deedj,  her  mir.d  could  have  been  true  also. 
He  came  up  to  her,  and  lightly  put  his  hani 
upon  her  shoulder.  His  touch  was  very  light 
^l  yet  she  felt  tha:  there  was  love-in  it— illicit 
dishones:  love.  Timre  was  treason  iiTif  to  hei 
lord  s  rights.  Her  lord !  Yes,  he  was  her  lord 
and  It  was  treason.  But  it  \ns  very  sweet  thai 
touch ;  It  was  as  though  a  thrltt-orKve  passed 
across  her  and  embraced  her  whole  body. 
Treason  to  such  a  creature  as  tliat  1  a  brute 
Hith  a  face  of  brass  and  feet  of  cLiy,  who  had 
got  hold  of  her  with  a  false  idea  that  by  her  aid 
he  could  turn  his  baseJaasLinlft  jEQlij,  as  base  I 
Could  there  be  treason  to  such  a  one  as  he? 
Ah  1  what  wo'jld  the  worW  say  of  her  .were  she 
to  share  that  flight? 

"  Caroliac,"  be  murmured  in  her  ear.  "  Caro- 
line; dearest  Caroiinel"  Thus  he  mimnured 
soft  words  into  her  ear,  whDe  his  hand  still  rested 
gently  on  her  shoulder— oh,  so  gently  1  "  And 
still  she  answered  Qothiug,  but  the  gurgling  of 
her  sobs  was  audible  to  him  enough.  "Capoline," 
he  repeated;  " d<Mresbjkat,est  Caroline."  And 
then  he  was  on  nii' knees  be^iSe  Tier;  and  the 
hand  which  had  touched  her  shoulder  was  now 
pressed  upon  her  arm. 

"Caroline,  speak  to  me-'-say  one  word.  I 
win  go  if  ^ou  bid  me. .  Yes,  even  alont  I  wili 
goaloaeifyouhavethehearttofayaa  Speak, 
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■■■•'What  would  you  have  me  say?"  and  she 
looked  at  him  through  her  tcara,  so  haggard,  10 
wild,  BO  changed,  that  he  was  almost  frightened 
nt  her  countenance.  "What  would  you  have 
me  lay?  what  would  you  have  m^o ?  "  - 

"  I--wTtt~"Br'yOBr  slave  it  you  will  let  me," 
Raid  he. 

"No,  George — you  mean  that  I  might  be 
your  slave — for  awhile,  till  you  thought  me  too 
bate  even  for  that." 

"  Ah  1  you  little  know  me." 

"I  should  but  lilUe  know  you  if  I  thought 

you  could  esteem  me  in  that' guise.    There; 

God's  mercy  has  not  deserted  me.     It  is  ovei 

now.    Go,  George — go — goj  tBOu,'bnIy  love 

of  my  heart ;-  my  darling ;  mine  that  might  have 

'■■J      been;  mine  that  never  can  be  now — never — . 

-"        never — never.    Go,  Geotge.     It  is  over  now. 

"-•      I  have  been  base,  aod  vile,  and  cowardly^ 

j;,       unworthy  of  your  dear  memory.    But  it  shall 

u'ot  be  so  again.    You  shall  not  blush  that  yoa 

have  loi-ed  me." 

"  But,  ah  >  ihat  Ihave  lost  your  love." 
"Vou  shall  not  blush  that  you  have  loved 
me,  cor  will  I  blush  that  I,  too,  have  loved  you. 
Go,  Gec-ge;  and  remember  this,  the  farther, 
the  loczsr,  the  more  entirely  we  are  apart,  the 
betttf,  ihe  sjJer  it  wilt  be.  There ;  there.  Go 
now,  I  can  bear  it  now;  dearest,  dearest 
George."  ■  ■ 

He  took  her  outstretched  hands  in  bis,  and 
stood  io7  awhile  gaxing  into  her  fece.  Then, 
with  tl)e  strong  motion  of  his  arms,  he  drew 
hta:  close  to  his  breast,  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  iiii-jrlniied  one  warm  kiss  upon  her  brow. 
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Then  he  left  her,  ai^  got  to  the  drawing-room 
door  with  his  fleetest  step. 

"I  beg  your  paidoD,  wr,"  said  John,  who 
met  him  exactly  on  the  landing  j  "  but  I  think ' 
my  lady  rang." 

"  Lady  Harcourt  did  not  ring.  She  is  not 
well,  and  you  had  better  not  disturb  her,"  said 
Bertram,  trying  to  look  as  though  he  were  no 
whit  disconcerted. 

"Oh,  very  well,  sir;  then  Pll  go  down  agjio;" 
and  so  saying  John  followed  George  Bertram 
into  the  hall,  and  opened  the  doot  for  him  %*eiy 
politely. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

A  MATRIMCmAL  DIALOCinS 

5is*  Hekrt  had  said  also  on  this  day  that  he 
would  not  dine  at  home ;  but  he  came  home 
before  dinner;  and  after  being  for  a  few  minutes 
io  his  ova  study,  he  sent  for  his  wife.  Abigail, 
coming  up  to  her,  brought  her  Sir  Henry's  love, 
and  wocld  she  be  good  enough  to  step  down- 
stairs  for  five  minutes?  This  was  very  civil; 
so  she  did  step  down,  and  found  Sir  Henry 
alone  in  his  study, 

"George  Bertram  has  been  here  to^y?" 
were  the  first  words  which  the  husband  spoke  - 
when  he  saw  that  the  door  had  been  uirly 
closed  behind  his  wife. 

IMiat  communicatioo  there  may  have  been 
between  Sir  Henry  and  lua  servant  John  is,  oh 
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my  reader,  a  matter  too  low  for  you  and  me. 
Thai  there  had  been  some  commiin!.-'..tion  we 
must  both  fear.  Not  that  Sir  Heniy  wished  to 
find  his  wife  guilty ;  not  that  he  at  all  suspected 
that  he  should  find  her  guilty.  But  he  did 
wish  to  have  her  entirely  irf  His  power;  and  he 
wished  also  that  Bertram  should  be  altogether 
banished  from  his  house. 

"George  Bertram  has  been  here  to-day?" 
He  did  not  look  cruel,  or  violent  or  threatening 
as  he  spoke  J  but  yet  there  was  that  in  his  eye 
which  \ras  intended  Jo  make  Caroline  tremble. 
Caroline,  however,  did  not  tremble;  but  look- 
ing up  into  hia  face  n-ith  calm  dignity  replied, 
that  Mr.  Bertram  had  called  that  morning. 

"And  would  you  object  to  telling  me  what 
passed  between  you?" 

Caroline  still  looked  him  full  in  flie  face. 
He  was  sitting,  but  she  had  not  sat  down.  She 
was  standinE  before  him,  faultless  in  demeanour, 
in  posture,  an^  in  d;e3s.  If  it  had  been  his 
aim  tg  coEfound  her,  he  certainly  had  so  far 
miaseti  his  object 

"Would  I  object  to  telling  you  what  passed 
between  us?  The  question  is  a  very  singular 
one; '  and  th^E  she  paused  a  moment.  ■  "Yea, 
Sir  Hsn-T.  I  should  object." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  he. 

She  stili  stood  before  him,  perfectly  silent; 
ud  be  SLl  ihcie,  silent  also.  He  hardly  knew 
how  lo  go  on  with  the  interview.  He  wanted 
her  to  lisiead  herself,  but  this  was  the  very 
thmgwhicb  ir.t  did  uot  intend  to  do.  "May  ■ 
I  gT  nowj"'  s".ie  asked,  after  airhile. 

"Ko;   not  quite  y«.    Sit  down,  Caroline j 
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sit  down,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  George 
Bertram  has  been  here,  and  th»e  has  been  that 
between  you  of  whidiyou  are  ashamed  to 
speak  I " 

"I  never  said  so.  Sir  Henry — nor  will  1  allow 
you  to  say  so.  There  has  been  that  between 
us  to-day  which  I  would  rather  bury  in  silence. 
But  if  you  command  me,  I  will  tell  you  all." 

"  Command  I  you  are  always  talking  of  com- 
mands." 

"  I  have  to  do  so  very  often.  In  sych  mar- 
riages as  ours  they  mutt  be  spoken  of— iqust  be 
thought  o£  If  you  command  me,  I  will  tell 
you.    If  you  do  not,  I-witl-be  silent." 

Sir  Henry  hardly  knew  what  answer  to  make 
to  this.  His  object  was  to  frighten  his  wife. 
That  there  had  been  words  between  her  and 
George  Bertram  of  which  she,  as  his  wife, 
would  be  afraid  to  tell,  be  had  beeii  thoroughly 
convinced.  Yet  she  now  offered  to.  repeat  to 
hiro  everything  if  he  would  only  desire  her  to 
do  so^  and  in  making  this  offer,  she  seemed 
to  be  anything  but  afraid. 

"Sit  down,  Caroline."  She  then  sat  down 
just  opposite  to  him.  "I  should  have  thoug}^ 
that  you  would  have  felt  that,  circumstanced  as 
he^  and  you,  and  I  arc,  the  ir,tercouTSi:  between 
you  and  him  should  have  been  of  the  roost 
restrained  kiad — should  have  had  in  it  nothing 
of  the  old  familiarity." 

"Who  brought  us  again  together?" 

"I  did  so;  trusting  to  your  judgment  and 
good  taste." 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  see  Mm.  I  did  not  ask 
him  here.    I  would  have  temaitied  at  home 
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-■(^\  montb  sftef  month  ntlier  than  htve  met  him 
^^^    .'  bad  I  been  allowed  my  ow»  way." 

"Nonsense  I  Why  should  you  have  been  to 
Afraid  to  meet  him  ?  " 

"  Because  I  love  him." 

As  she  said  this  she  still  loolced  into  his  face 
fearlessly — we  may  almost  say  boldly ;  so  much 
80  that  Sir  Henry's  eyes  almost  quailed  before 
hers.  On  this  she  had  at  any  rate  re^olred, 
that  she  would  never  quail  before  him. 

But  by  degrees  there  came  across  his  bn5w  a 
dond  that  might  htve  made  her  quail  had  she 
not  been  bold.  He  had  come  there  determined 
not  to  quarrel  with  faer.  An  absolute  quarrel 
with  her  would  not  suit  him — would  not  Luther 
his  planS)  as  they  were  connected  with  Mr. 
■  Bertram  at  Hadley.  But  it  might  be  thai  he 
could  not  fdl  to  quarrel  with  her.  He  was  not 
a  man  without  bloocl  in  his  veins — without  feel- 
ings at  his  heart.  He  could  hqve  loved  her  in 
his  way,  could  she  hare  been  content  to  love 
him.  Kay,  he  had  loved  her;  and  while  she 
was  the  acknowledged  possession  of  another,  he 
had  thought  that  10  obtain  het  he  would  have 
been  wiiii^g  to  give  up  many  worldly  goods. 
Nov  he  had  obtained  her;  .ind  there  she  sat, 
avowing  to  him  that  she  stiU  loved  his  unsuc- 
cessful rival.  It  W3^  no  wonder  that  his  brow 
grew  black,  despite  his  own  policy. 

*'.\nd  lie  has  bficn  here  to-day  in  order  that 
y;;u  irjght  teil  him  so?" 

"  Hd  has  been  here  to-day,  and  I  did  tell  him 
so,"  saiu  Caroline,  loolcing  still  full  up  into  her 
husband's  *yes.     "  What  brought  him  here  I 
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"  And  yon  tell  me  this  to  ray  fice  ?  " 
"Well;  would  yon  have  tne  tell  you  a  1 
Eh'd  I  not  tell  you  the  same  when  you  I 
asked  me  to  marry  you?.  Did  I  not  rcr 
It  10  you  again  but  a  week  before  we  « 
married?  Do  you  think  that  a  few  mon 
could  mike  the  difference?  Do  you  think  t 
such  months  as  these  have  been  could  h: 
effaced  his  memory?" 

"And  you  mean,  then,  to  entertain  him 
your  lover  ?  " 

"I  mean  to  entertain  him  not  at  alL  Iiai 
that  he  shall  never  again  enter  any  house 
which  I  may  be  doomed  to  live.  You  biou' 
him  here;  and  I— though  I  knew  that  ; 
uial  would  be  hard— I  thought  that  I  c(y- 
bear  it  I  find  that  I  cannot.  My  memorj 
too  clear;  my  thoughts  of  other  days  too  viv: 

my  remorse " 

"Go  oil,  madam-;  jway  go  on." 
"  Ko,  I  shall  not  go  on.   I  have  said  enoiig 
"Ah I  you  said  mote  than  that  to  him  wl- 
he  was  here." 
.    "Not  haffso  mudj."   . 

"  Was  he  not  kneeling  at  j-oui  feet  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir,  he  d:d  kneel  at  my  feet;"  and 
she  answered  the' question,  she  rose  up, 
though  it  were  imp<Ksible  for  her  any  loni 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  »  man  who  so  evider 
had  set  a  spy  upon  her  actiors. 

"  Well,  and  wliat  then  ?  Since  you  arc 
lidle  ashamed  of  the  truth,  tell  it  all." 

"I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  tm 
He  came  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going — ac' 
bade  him  go."  .        ^ 
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And  then  I  told  him  that  I  loved  him ;  loved 
none  but  him ;  could  love  none  other.  Then 
I  bade  him  begone ;  and  he  went.  Now,  sir,  I 
think  you  know  it  all,  Yoa  seem  to'have  had 
two  accounts  of  the  interview;  I  hope  they  do. 
not  disagree  ?  " 

"  Such  audacious'  efiroiiterjr  I  never  witnessed 
in  my  life — nevet  heard  of  before  I " 

"  \\'bat|  sir,  did  ybiLthjnk  that  I  should  lie  to 
you  ?  " 

"I  thought  there  was  some  sense  of  shame 
left  in  you."  :    .      .  . 

"Too  high  a  sense  of  shame  for  that  ' I 
wish  you  could  know  it  all.  I  wish  I  could  te!l 
you  the  tone  of  bis  voice,  and  the  look  of  his 
eye.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how  my  heart 
drooped,  and  all  bet  fainted,  as  1  felt  that  he 
uust  leave  m:  for  ever.  I  ara  a  mairied 
woi:;an,  and  it  was  needful  that  he  should  go," 
Aftisr  this  there  was  a  slight  pause,  and  then 
she  itdded  :  '■Now,  Sir  Hen:/,  I  think  you 
tsov  jt  aij.     Now  may  I  go  ?  " 

He  ro»e  from  hU  ch.u[  and  began  walking  '. 
the  lerglh  of  the  rooin,  backwards  and  for- 
wardjj  -aiA  cjuick  st'^]'.  As  we  have  before  . 
STjcI,  he  had  a  heart  ia  his  bosom;  he  Had 
blood  in  hia  vein; :  he  had  those  feelings  of  a 
Ciin  vh'.zh  raake  the  scom  af  a  beautiful  woman 
so  intoieiabie.  And  then  she  vas  his  wife, 
his  proper:}',  his  deficndent,  his  own.  For  a 
moaier.i  he   lorgot    the    Hadley  money-bajs, 
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"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  in   a   low  ton 
coming  op  to  him  as  she  spoke,  laying  her  h' 
upon  his  arm,  end  looking  sliU  full  into 
fecc — looking   into   it  with  such  a  gaie 
even  he  cowered  before  her.     "  Yes,  sir. 
the  thing  you  say.     IVhcn  I  came  to  y 
sold  m^  woman's  purity  fcT  a  n.ime,  a 
place  before  the  world-^when  I  gdv 
hand,  but  could  not  give  my  heart,  I 
yon  have  said." 

"And  were  doubly  so  when  h 
slobheerU^co-ycill-Ceck,"      7.- ' 

"No,  Sir  Henry,.  nataTalsft 
been ;  false  to  my  own  sex ;  W 
my.own  inner  self;  but  never 

"  Madim,  you  have  fo^of 
■  **  I  have  at  any  rate  bec' 
my  own." 

They  were  row  standir 
she  said  these  last  wor 
that  it  might  be  well  f 
grace,  and  to  comme- 
forgiveness  which  w 
projects; 

"  You  have  foi? 

"Stop  a  mon 
finish,  since  yw 
silent.    I  have 
and,  by  God'r 

"Well,  wf 

"Stop,  s' 
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doei  not  mend  the  matter  when  the  hated  mao 
IS  the  husband. 

Bat  itill  Sir  Henry  wished  to  keep  his  wife. 
It  has  been  quite  dear-  that  CaroUne  had 
thrown  up  h«r  game.  She  had  flattered  herself 
aat  she  could  play  it;  but  the  very  moment 
the  cards  went  against  her,  she  discovered  her 
own  weakness  and  threw  them  away.  Sir 
Heniy  was  of  a  stronger  mind,  and  not  so 
easily  disgusted :  he  would  try  yet  another  deal. 
Indeed,  his  stakes  were  too  high  to  allow  of  his 
abandonmg  them, 

-  So  arousing  himself  with  sorae  eiertion,  he 
drewed  himself,  went  out  to  dine,  hurried  down 
to  the  House,  and  before  the  evening  was  orer 
was  agam  the  happy,  fortunate  solidtor-general, 
fortune's  pet,  thc^Crichton  of  the  hour,  the 
tistng  man  of  his  day." — — — 


-" :        .       CHAPTER  XXXVII 

TH2  RETCnuJ  TO  HADtEY 

We  must  now  return  for  a  white  to  Hadler 
&ace  tee  day  on  whidi  iliss  Baker  had  written 
thst  letter  to  Sir  Uond,  she  had  exDressed  no 
wisn  CO-  ieiTC  her  andc's  house.  "Uttlehath 
had  no  charms  for  her  now.  The  colonel  was 
St.!)  aiete,  and  so  was  the. colonel's  first  lore— 
Mtss  Toed-:  let  ihcm  forgive  and  forget,  and 
mafiy  eacn  other  at  last  if  the?  so  pleased. 
M>3s  BaKers  fit  of  ambition  was  over,  and  she 
was  content  to   keep   her   unds's   house   at 
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Hadl^',-and  to  see  CuoUne  .wlienever  i 
could  spare  a  day  and  get  up  to  Lotidon  I 
Uiat  purpose. 

And  the  old  gentleman  was  less  bearish  th: 
she  thought  he  would  have  been.  He  occasio  ■ 
ally  becaxe  tuity  about  shillings  and  sixpence 
and  scolded  becauas  his  niece  would  have  i 
secoad  ire  lighted;  bot  by  degrees  he  forg  ; 
even  this  zrievance,  and  did  not  make  himsi  i 
more  dlsarreeaMe  or  exacting  than  old  ag  , 
wealdi,  zzi  suffering  generally  are  when  thi  ' 
coaie  tc-fti-Jier. 

.\nd .  thia  when  Adria  lefc  London,  Mi  ■ 
Baker  was  allowed  to  ask  her  to  stop  with  the  i 
at  Hadley — and  Adda  did  as  she  was  aske  , 
She  wen*,  direct  fro:n  Eaten  Square  to  M  , 
Beruam's  bouse;  and  was  still  there  at'tl  : 
tiice  ^uded  lO  in  tht  last  cha7iter. 

I:  was  on  the  second  morning  after  S  i 
Henr/s  visit  to  hit  wife  that  ±e  postini  : 
brought  to  Miss  Baker  a  letter  from  Lady  Ha  ■ 
coiut.  The  two  ladies  were  sitting  at  the  tin  : 
over  the  breakfast  table,  and  old  Mr.  Berlrar 
propped  up  with  pil!om,  with  his  crutches  clot  i 
to  his  hind,  wa3  sitting  ever  the  fire  in  h  ! 
acr-istoKiEd  armrchalr.  He  did  not  often  g  ' 
out  of  it  ::ow,  excep'  when  he  was  taken  aw; . 
to  bed ;  but  yet  both  his  eye  and  his  voii  i 
were  as  ^harp  as  cv:;  when  he  so  pleased;  an . 
though  ;-.£  sat  theTc  paralyzed  find  all  b' 
mcuonUij,  he  nas  sdll  master  of  his  house,  ar : 
master  aJio  of  his  moo^'. 

"Good  heavens :"  adaimed  Miss  Bake: 
wi:h  startled  voice,  before  bei  letter-  had  bee  i 
ha'if  read  through.         _^' 
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U^^j!"  -tter?-d„.„drf  Mr.  Ber- 
Goodntjs  indon,  I    Oh,  dsi,'„h    Hart 

S"    '°  '"  ''"•  '^^'  '"  "'P  ■»<»■ 
«id'iS:'^'^r'    ^^  »•"='«•"  from?" 

.J^5"e>  "'"""'"""  Thatroolri., 
Adda  took  ths  letter,  ,nd  read  it  througb. 

fbrtS''"'  """'"'■  "i'»tode.d-.%i,. 
'IDeviltaheit!  what  misfortune?" 

..id^'Btt'r  ^'"^""'  ^''^  "''  """l-." 
"  pf".  "  that  all  ?  »  Mid  Mr.  Bertram 

»eriot'"SLS:    "''  -^"^J!    -««  P-e 

hoaght,  d;d  you,  that  he  and  she  would  live 

to?«.ierlike_turJe  dovr^  Hc._^afa..a-ibr 
ranney  and  sr- for  ambition;  of  course  thej-lt 
qu4cd__Sac!ijj:asjJie^isgom  ^f  jj^_  g^^-"^      ■ 

.,  p  f"^  "=5=  ^'^  ^^'^  expeneace  on  his  side. 

hopes  tfur  yot'll  ler  Ser  come  here." 

^«'ll"'*-^'T^'^^^^^"'^'='    uiin  should  I 

*■  V'^  w:t.^  the  ff:fe  cf  sach  c  nun  as  him  ?  - 
sh^  i-%S"'.  I-*"'  I»fi=iv«ly  that  nothics 
s.-ia!M..Juce  her  to  live  with  him  ajnir.." 
"Fiod=e:;ti:ki"  * 
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**  But,  uncle " 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  did  ihe  expect  ?  She 
didn't  think  to  have  it  all  sunshine,  did  she  ? 
U'hen  she  married  the  man,  ihe  knew  she 
didn't  care  for  him;  «hd  bow  she  determines 
to  leave  him  because  he  won't  pick  up  her 
pocket-^andkerchteU  If  she  wanted  that  kind 
of  thing,  why  did  not  she  marry  my  ne^^ew  ?  " 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Bertram  bad 
been  heard  to  apeak  o(  George  in  a  tone  of 
affection,and  both  Miss  Baker  and  Miss  Gaunt- 
let were  not  a  little  surprised.  They  had  never 
heard  him  speak  of  Caroline  as  his  grand- 
daughter. 

During  the  whole  of.that  day,  Mr.  Bertram 
was  obdurate;  and  he  positively  refused  to 
receive  Lady  Harcoutt  at  his  house  unless  she 
caice  there  with  the  full  permission  of  her  htis- 
band.  Miss  Baker,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
write  by  the  first  post,  aabing  for  t  day's  delay 
before  she  sent  her  final  answei^  But  on  the 
next  morning  a  letter  reached  the  old  gentle- 
man himself,  front  Sir  Henry.  Sir  Henry  nig- 
gested  th^t  the  loTtt:^  grandchild  should  take 
the  occasion  of  the  season  being  so  nearly  over 
to  pay  a  much-desired  visit  to  her  loving  grand- 
sice.  He  did  not  drop  the  quarrel  akogelher ; 
but  just  alluded  to  it  as  a  pasdng  c!oud — an 
unfortunate  cloud  certamly,  but  one  that,  with- 
out  doubt,  would  soon  pass  away,  acd  leave 
the  horizon  more  bright  than  ever. 

The  matter  was  at  last  arranged  by  Mr.  Ber- 
tr&m  giving  the  desired  permisncn.  He  took 
no  notice  himself  of  Sir  Hear/s  letter,  but 
desired  his  niece  » tdl.CanjilieeJihat  she  laight 
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come  theie  if  she  liked.  So  Carolinedidcome; 
And  Sir  Henry  gave  it  out  thkt  the  London 
Kuon  had  been  too  much  for  her,  uul  that  she, 
to  hei  deep  re^t,  had  been  forced  to  le«ve 
town  before  it  wu  oyer.  .    , 

"Sir  Omlcion  vas  quite  imperative,"  eaid  Sir 
Hcniy,  speaking  confidentially  to  his  intimate 
parliamentaiy  &iend  Mr.  Madden ;  "  uid  as 
■be  was  to  go,  it  was  as  well  to  do  the  civil 
to  grandpapa  Crcesns.  I  have  no  time  myself; 
■o  I  must  do  it  by  deputy." 

Now  Sir  Omicron  m  those  days  was  a  great 
physiciao. 

And  so  Caroline  returned  to  Hadley;  but 
no  bells  raa^  now  to  greet  her  coming.  IJttle 
more  than  six  months  had  passed  since  those 
breakfkat  speeches  had  been  spoken,  in  which 
so  much'  golden  prosperity  had  been  promised 
to  biide  and  bridegroom ;  aivd  now  that  vision 
of  gold  was  at  an  endj  that  solid,  sut»ta&tial 
prosperity  bad  indtcd  away.  The  bridal  dresses 
of  tM  maids  had  baidly  lost  their  gloss,  and  yet 
all  that  wei^-gro'jjided  happiness  was  gone. 

"  So,  you  are  come  back,"  said  Mr.  Bertram. 

"  Yes,  bir,"  said,  CarcHne,  in  a  low  voice.  *'  I 
have  matie  a  mistake  in  life,  and  I  must  hope 
that  you  will  forgive  me." 
-  *'  Sucii  misLikes  are  very  foolish.  The  sooner 
you  unniaJcs  it  the  better," 
■^' There  will  be  no  unmaking  this  mistake, 
sir,  ntver — tevei — acvcr.  Cut  I  blame  no  one 
but  nj-seii" 

"  Koiusase !  yoQ  will  of  coune  go  back  to 
four  husband." 

"  Never,  Mr.  Bertram — neret  1    I  wHl  obey 
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hhn,  or  you,  or  botb,  if  that  be  possible,  in  al 
thmgs  but  in  that.    But  in  that  I  can  obey  nc 

"  Psha  1 "  said  Mr.  Bertram.  Such  was  Lady 
HarcouTt's  first  greeting  on  her  return  to 
Hadley. 

Neither  Miss  Baker  nor  Adeh  said  much  to 
her  on  the  matter  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival. 
Her  aunt,  indeed,  never  spoke  opealy  to  her  on 
the  subject.  It  seemed  to  be  understood  between 
them  that  it  rhould  be  dropped.  And  there 
iras  occasionally  a  weight  of  melancholy  about 
Ijuly  Harcourt,  amounting  in  appearance  almost 
to  savage  sternness,  which  kept  alt  inquiiy  aloof. 
Even  her  grandrather  hesitated  to  speak  to  ber 
about  her  husband,  and  allowed  her  to  live 
unmolested  in  the  quiet,  still,  self-controlling 
mood  which  she  seemed  to  have  adopted  wiih 
a  determined  purpose. 

For  the  first  fortnight,  she  did  not  leave  the 
house.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  on  one 
fine  sunny  Sunday  morning  she  caibe  down 
dressed  for  church.  Miss  Baker  remarked  that 
the  very  clothes  she  wore  were  things  that  had 
belonged  to  her  before  her  marriage,  and  were 
all  of  them  of  the  simplest  that  a  woman  can 
wear  without  making  herself  conspicuous  before 
the  world.  AU  her  jewelry  she  had  laid  aside, 
and  every  brooch,  and  every  ring  that  had  come, 
to  her  as  a  married  woman,  or  as  a  girl  about 
to  be  married — except  that  one  ring  fromwhir:h 
an  iron  fate  would  not  allow  her  to  be  parted. 
Ab,"  if  she  could  but  have  bid  aside  tli^t 
also  I 

And  then  she  went  to  chnicb.    There  were 
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■"  The  man  she  here  alluded  to  was  Sir  Henry 
Harcourt,  not  Mr.  Bertram. 

••But  I  am  glad  of  it,  dearest;  very  glai    Is 
it  not  better  so  ?    The  truth  has  been  spoken 
■   cow.    I  have  told  him  all." 

■  "  You  mean  Sir  Henry  ?  " 
"Yes,  I  told  him  all  before  I  left.    But  it 

was  nothing  new,  Adda.  He  knew  it  before. 
He  never  dreamed  that  I  loved  him.  He 
knew,  he  must  have  known  that  I  hated  him." 

"  Ob,  Caroline,  Caroline  I  do  not  speak  like 
that." 

"And  would  not  you  have  hated  him  had 
you  been  tied  to  him  ?  Now  that  sin.  will  be 
over.    I  shall  hate  him  no  longer  now." 

■  "  Such  hatred  is  a  crime.  -Say  what  you  will, 
he  is  still  your  husband." 

■  "Ideny  it.  What  I  when  he  called  me  by 
thafCarae,  was  he  my  husband  then?  Was 
ttiat  a  husband's  usage?  I  must  carry  his 
■name,  rnd  wearily  walk  with  that  burden  to 
the  grave.  Such  is  my  penalty  for  that  day's 
sin.  I  m<j.ft  ^bindon  all  hope  of  living  as  other 
women  live.  I  shall  hare  no  shoulder  on  wMth 
to  iMn,  Tiear  no  words  of  love  when  I  am  sick,  i| 
hc'.-e  =o  ch;id  to  comfort  me.  I  shall  be  alone,  ,'i 
and  yet  nut  master  of  myself.  This  I  must  !  ' 
bear  because  1  Kas  ihlst  to  my  own  hesrt.  But  ^  ? 
yet  he  Li  not  my  husband.  Listen  lo  me,  \  I 
Adela ;  sooner  than  return  to  him  again,  I  ';  I 
wpuld  put  an  end  to  all  this  world's  misery  at  i  1 
once,  Tijflt  wcuid  be  sinful,  but  the  sin  would  t' ' 
be  lighter  than  that  other  sin."  (  J 

^^^en  she  spoke  in  this  way,  Ade'a  no  iocger     r" 
darec  to  suggest  to  her  that  she  and  Sir  H;nry 
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'.CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


I-  Mex  ud  women,  or  I  should  rather  say  ladles 
fnd  gentlemen,  used  long  ago,  when  -they  gave 
aigM  of  wealinesa  about  the  chest,  to  be  sent  to 
the  layth  of  Devonshire ;.  after  that,  Madeira 

^  canw  into  fashion  j  but  now  they  are  a!i  d»- 

;  ipatched  to  Grand  Cairo.     Cairo  has  grown  la 

j  be  lo  near  home,  that  it  will  soon  cease  to  t« 
beneficial,  and  then  the  only  air  capable  of 

/  revigorating  the  EngKsh  lungs  will  be  that  of 

I  Labnan  or  Jeddo. 

j  But  at  the  present  monient,_Qrand  Cairo  has 
the  ToguCi  Not  it  had  so  Iiappenefl  "durii^ 
flie  last  winter,  and  especially  in  the  trying 
month  of  March,  that  Arthur  Wlkmson'a  voice 
.  had  become  wealr;  and  he  had  a  suspicious 
cough,  and-  was  occajionilly  feverish,  and  per- 
spired o'nights;*3.nd  on  these  accounts  the  Sir 
Omicron  of  the  Hurst  Staple  district  ordtred 
Jiirn  cfi'tp  Grimd  Cairo.  -        - 

This  crdsr  was  given  in  October,  with  refer- 
eacs  Jo  the  comi:i|  winter,  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  NoTsmber,  Arthur  Wilkinson  started  fot 
the  Eait  T\ro  itrtides  he  had  fiisf  to  seek— 
tt.e  one  be^tr  a  neccKaiy, 'and  the  oth-r  a 
Ic-ury — -X^.'i  b'.'th  he  fotiad.  These  were  3 
currte  tr.d  a  rocapaaion.  The  Reve.-end  Gabriel 
Giliif.CTTer  -n^  his  curate;  and  of  hra  we  need 
only  hope  !h£:  he  prospered  wei:,  and  lived 
Lerip:ly  -.la-j^j  the  somewhat  stem  surveillance 
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of  his  cleikal  rapen'or,  Mis;  Wilkinson,    Hii' 
companion  was  George  Beitnm. 

About  the  end  of  November  the)'  started 
through  France,  and  got  on  board  tlie  P.  and 
O-  Company's  vessel  at  Marseilles,  H  is  pos- 
sible that  the:e  may  be  young  ladies  ao  ignorant  ' 
as  not  to  k:iow  that  the  ?.  and  O.  is  tl)c  Penin- 
sular and  0:ienlal  5te::ui  Navigation  Company, 
■and  therefore  t^e  matEe:  is  now  explained.  In 
France  they' did  cot  L-.op  long  enough  to  do 
niore  than  observe  hew  much  better  the  rail- 
way carriages  are  there  than  in  England,  how 
much  dearer  the  hotels  are  in  Paris  than  in 
London,  and  how  much  worse  they  arc  in 
Marseilles  than  in  any  other  known  town  in  the 
world. 

Nor  need  much  be  said  of  their  journey 
thence  to  Alexi:tdria.  Of  Malta,  I  should  like 
to  write  a  look,  and  may  perhaps  do  so  some 
day ;  but  I  shall  hsidl^'  have  time  to  di^uss  its 
sunlight,  stud  fortiScat:cns,  and-  hospitality,  and 
old  magniffence,  in  the  lag-end  of  a  third 
volume  J  so  we  will  pi£$  on  to  AlexandrLi. 

Oh^  AleundHal  mc-uia  of  sciences!  once 
the  favoured  seat  of  the  earth's  Icj.tninj  1  Oh, 
Alexandria  i  brioved  bj  the  kings  I  It  is  of  no 
use.  Ko  man  who  has  seel  the  Alexandria  of 
the  present  i^y  can  keep  a  seat  on  a  bi^h  hsjst 
when  he  speaks  of  -ti3ct-ifflJSt"'aetesiiole  of  - 
cities.  Ho»-  may  it  &:W  be  described  ?  May 
we  not  say  that  it  has  <ul  tlie  hlth  of  the  East, 
without  any  of  that  picturesque  beauty  with 
wMch  the  East  abounds ;  and  thai  it  hai  also 
the  eternal,  grasping,  solemn  love  of  lucre 
which  per\-ades  our  westetii  tnaits,  but  wholly 
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civiliiation  of  the  West  ? 

Alexaixlria  is  fast  becoming  a  European  city ; 
but  its  Europeans  are  from  Greece  and  the 
Levant  I  "  Auri  sacra  fames  1 "  is  the  motto  of 
tnodcm  Greece.  Of  Alexandria  it  should  be, 
"  Auii  fames  sacrissinia  t "  Poor  Arabs  !  poor 
Turks  !  giving  way  on  all  sides  to  wretches  SO 
much  \i'.ei  than  yourselves,  whit  aticEtiny  ii' 
befoiTybuf  -— "      -..^■~. 

■  "  What  income,"  I  asked  a  resident  in  Alex- 
andria, "vhat  income  should  an  Englishman 
have  to  live  here  comfortably  ? "  "  To  live 
here  ccnifortabl};  you  should  say  ten  thousand  a 
year,  and  then  let  him  cut  his  throat  first  t" 
Such  was  my  friend's  reply. 

But  God  is  good,  and  Alexandria  will  become  ;' 
a  place  less  detesUble  than  at  present.  Fate  i 
and  cLrcutr stances  must  Anglicize  it  in  spite  of  5 
the  huge  French  consulate,  in  spite  of  legions  _•, 
of  greedy  Greeks ;  in  spite  even  of  sand,  mus-  ; 
qriitos,  b'.igs,  aid  dirt,  of  winds  from  India,  and  , 
of  thieves  fro~  Cyoruj. ' 

.  -TIis  P.  and  0.  Compdtiy  will  yet  be  the-lords   ', 
-  of  Kiypt;  ehher  ihct  or  gome  other  company    : 
or  set  cf  ^Tien  bonded  together  to  nsalce  E^ypt  a 
l)ig!;v.ay.     It  is  one  stage  on  our  road  to  the 
Ziisi;  3i\A  the  time  <rili  scon  come  when  of  aJl   -I 
tbe  sDpSS  :i  wi'!  reilher  be  the  sloisest  nor  the 
least  COT :!  Tort  able.    The  railway  from  Alexandria 
to  Sires  is  ncp  <C1  cpens-i  witfcir.  ten  miles ;  wnJl 
lie  i\:  cpf  red  b*iore  these  pages  can  be  printed 
This  ra;;^-3y  beiaagr  v.:  the  viceroy  of  Egypt; 
bjt  h:5  passpBii^'^Ts  are  the  Englishmen  of  India, 
en**,  his  p=ym.i.3:er  is  in  English  company. 


my  fiiends  to  make  a  long  sojcmm  at  Alex- 
andria.' 

Bertram  and  Wilkinson  did  not  do  so,  but 
passed  .on  speedily  to  Cairo.  They  went  to  the 
Pharos  and  to  Pompey's  Pillar ;  inspected 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  the  newly  cxcavatett 
so-called  Greek  church  j  watched  the  high 
spirits  of  one  set  of  passengers  going  out  to 
India — youcg  men  free  of  .all  encuicbrances, 
and  pretty  girls  full  of  life's  brightest  hopes — 
and  watched  also  the  morose  discontented  faces 
of  another  set  rscuining  home,  burdened  witk 
babies  and  cawny-coloirred  nurses,  with  silver 
lings  in  their  toes — and  then  they  went  oB'  to 
Cairo. 

There  is  no  romance  now,  gentle  readers,  in 
this  iourtie>-  firom  Alexandria  to  Cairo ;  nor  waa 
(here  much  when  it  was  taken  by  our  two 
friends.  Men  now  go  by  railway,  and  then  they 
went  by  the  canal  boat.  It.  is  yery  much  like 
English  travelling,  with  tltis  exception,  that  men 
dism.otmt  froct^heir  scats,  and  cross  the  Nile  in 
a  ferry-boat,  and  tiiat  they  pay  fi\-e  sliillicga  for 
their  luncheon  instead  of  nxpence.  lliis  ferry 
does,  perhaps,  aBbrd  some  remote  chance  iA. 
adventure,  as  was  found  the  other  day,  when  a 
carriage  was  allowed  to  run  down  the  .bank,  in 
which  was  silting  a  native  prince,  the  beit  to  the 
pasha's  throne.  On  that  occasion  the  adventure 
was  impoiiaEt,  and  the  prince  'Ras  drowned. 
But  even  this  opportunity  for  incident  will  soon 
disappear ;  for  Mr.  Eruael,  or  Mr.  Stephenson, 
or  Mr.  Locke,  or  some  other  British  engineering 
ceiebrity,  is  building  a  railway  bridge  over  the 
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Nii«)  and  then  th«  tnodem  tnyeller's  heart  will 
be  contented,  for  he  will  be  able  to  sleep  all  the 
way  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo. 

Mi.  Shepheud's  hotel  nt  Cairo  is  to  an  Eng- 
lishmaji  the  centre  of  Egyptj  an^  there  our  two 
fiiends  stopped.  And  certainly  our  country  men 
have  made  tliis  spot  more  EogUsb  than  England 
itself.  'If  ever  John  Bull  ret^ned  triumphant 
a^iywhcre ;  if  he  ever  shows  his  nature  plainly 
marked  by  rough  plenty,  coarseness,  and  good 
intendon,  he  does  so  at  Shffphranj'a  hntsl.  If 
(here  be  anywhere  a  genuine  old-fashioned  John 
Bull  landlord  now  living,  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  at  Cairo  is  the  man.  So  much  for  the 
strange  new  faces  and  outlandish  characters 
which  one  meets  with  in  one's  travels, 

I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  b}'  a  journey  up 
the  Nile;  nor  will  I  even  take  them  up  a  pyra^ 
mid.  ¥ar  do  not  fitting  books  for  such  purposes 
-  abound  at  I.lr.  Mudie's  ?  Wilkiuson  and  Beit- 
xam  made  butb  the  la^e  toui  aiid  the  little  one 
ii^  prl>per  siyie.  They  get  at  least  as  far  as 
Thebes,  and  slept  a  night  uader.th&  shade,  of 
King  Cheops, 

One  little  tpiscde  on  their  road  from  Cairo  to 
the  FvTamids,  I  will  tell.  They  had  joined  a 
party  of  which  the  conducting  spirit  was  a  mis- 
fiicnaiy  clerg^'oun,  who  had  been  li\ing  in  the 
counirj  far  some  years,  and  therefore  knew  its 
ways.  No  bct;er  conducting  spirit  for  such  a 
jC'Uine}'  co'.:U  ha-.e  been  found ;  for  he  joined 
ecoacmy  10  e.-\terprl5e,  und  was  intent  that 
everj'thiug  should  be  sees,  and  that  ever}1hin2 
should  be  seen  cheapiy. 
'    Olil  C^o  is  a  tillage  &omt  ihrse  miles  froia 
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the  city,  higher  up  the  river ;  and  here,  dose  to  , 
the  Nilomeler,  by  which  the  golden  increase 
of  the  river  fa  measured,  tourists  going  to  the 
Pyramids  are  ferried  over  the  river.  The 
tourists  are  ferried  over,  as  also  are  the  donkeys 
on  which  the  tourists  ride.  Now  here  arose  a 
great  financial  question.  The  reis  or  master  of 
the  feiTj'-boat  to  which  the  clerical  guide  applied 
was  a  mighty  man,  some  six  feet  high,  graced 
with  a  turban,  as  Arabs  are;  erect  in  his  bear- 
ing, with  bold  eye,  and  fine,  free  supple  limbs 
—a  noble  reis  for  that  Nile  feny-boat.  But, 
noble  as  he  was,  he  wanted  too  many  piastres — 
twopence-halfpenny  a  head  too  much  for  each 
donkey,  with  its  rider. 

And  then  there  arose  a  great  hubbub.  The  . 
ordinary  hubbub  at  this  spot  is  worse  than  the 
worst  confusion  of  any  other  Babcl.  For  the' 
traffic  over  the  Nile  is  great,  and  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  f6r.  every. horse,  and  ei-eiy 
ass,  for  every  bundle  of  grass,  for  every  cock  . 
and  for  every  hen,  a  din  of  twenty  tongues'  is 
•put  in  mouon,  and  a-  perpetual  fury  rages,  V  ■ 
the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  But  the  hubbub  about 
the  missionarj-'s  piastres  toie  higher  than  all 
the  other  hubbubs.  Indeed,  those  who  were 
quarrelling  before  about  their  own  aff?irs  came 
and  stood  round  in  a  huge  circle,  anxious  to 
know  how  the  noble  reis  and  his  clerical 
opponent  would  ultimately  settle  this  stiff 
financial  .difficulty.  . 

In  half  an  hour  neither  dde  would  yield  one 
point;  but  then  at  lart  the  Egyptian  hegan  to 
show  that,  nobl  As  he  looked,  he  was  madi  of 
stuff  compressible.    He  gradually  give  up,  pai» 
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bj  paia,  till  he  aUowed  donkey^  men,  and 
women  (o  clamber  over  the  sides  of  his  boat  at 
toe  eiaci  pnce  named  by  him  of  the  black  coat. 
Never  did  the  church  have  a  more  perfect 
success.  *^ 

But  the  battle  was  not  jef  over.  No  sooner 
was  the  vessel  pushed  off  into  the  stream,  than 
Uie  noble  rcia  declared  that  necessitj-  compelled 
him  to  demand  the  number  of  piastres  originally 
named  by  him.  He  regretted  it,  but  he  assured 
tte  deijyman  that  he  had  no  other  alternative 
And  now  how  did  it  behove  an  ardent  mia- 
aiona^  to  act  in  such  a  contea  wiih  a  subtle 
Egjptian?  How  should  the  eloquence  of  the 
church  prevail  over  this  Eastern  Mammon  ?  It 
did  prevail  very  aignafl>.  TlieaoTa?^  of  peace, 
scorning  further  argument  in  words  with  such  a 
crafty  reis,  mindtil  of  the  lessons  of  his  youth 
Mised  his  right  hand,  and  with  one  blow  be- 
tween  th;  eyes,  laid  the  Arab  captain  prostrate 
on  his  own  dec!c.  ■      . 

"There," sajd  he,  turning  to  Wilkinson, "  that 
IS  Trtiat  we  call  a  jagifi^lvisitation  in  this 
countiy,   -We  can  do  nothbg  wltKoiiTit." 

The  poor  reis  picketi  himself  up,  and  picked 
up  sUo  his  rurbon,  which  had  been  knocked  oS; 
and  said  aot  a  word  more  about  the  piastres. 
All  the  crew  worked  with  double  diligence  at 
tnen-  tw-s,  and  the  party,  as  they  disembarlced 
frmn  the  boat,  were  treated  with  especial 
de-erence.  E\cn  the- donkeys  were  respected, 
in  £^-pt  tae  aonKej-s  of  a  man  are  respected 
ay,  and  even  hii  donk^j-boys,  when  he  shows 
hiaiicli  able  ind^?inmg~to  knock  down  all 
those  around  him. 
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on^Sri^aX"td'*i"'d''  ""^ 

require  It  Hat  let  no  msn,  antj.  above  all  ..» 
.-can,  assuma  th.t  >hc  excmon  .ST.  ta 

win  not  desaibe  such  arisiL  htt  T  «.„»  . 
a  loud,  a  aer„ching  iS^^J^Z  ?1f 

handi    Th»  number^  e^  j,;,,;  f   J™ 

■   °""r°' ™=  might  alaioM  la,  no  dressl  jS 

d.m'dal7^  i-oShJh^nan;  dam  bad;  dam, 
dam  dam  1  H,m  „„,t  to  talt  all  him  monS 
to  the  grave ;  but  no,  no,  no  1    Devil  hah  hi» 

^?TSaSri^d7."?^and-,K 
of  J0i»  leg-..  Him  gib  pTSrab  one  sh&j 
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for  himself— Tcs,  y«,  yest  and  then  Arab  no 
let  him  tumble  down  and  break  a1I  him  legs — 
yes,  yesj  bret^i^-A^Jiim  legs."    And  then  the'   -, 
patliag  goes  on  again.    These  things,  I  say, 
put  K^tber,  make  a  virit  to  the  Pyramids  so     - 
delightful  recreation.     My  advice  to  my  coun- 
trymen who  are  so  unrortunate  as  to  visit  them 
IS  this:' Let  the  ladies  remain  below — not  that 
they  ever  nill  do  so,  if  the  gentlemen  who  are    . 
with  theni  ascend — and  let  the  men  go  armed 
with  stout  sticks,  and  mercilessly  belabour  any 
'  Arab  who  attempts  either  to  bully  or  to  wheedle. 

Let  every  Englishman  remember  this  also, . 
that  the  ascent  is  not  difficult,  though  so  much 
noise  is  made  about  the  difficulty  as  naturally  '1 
to  make  a  man  think  that  it  is  so.     And  let   ; 
this  also  be  remembered)  that  nothing  is  to  be    j 
gained  by  entering  the  pyramid  except  dirt,   '' 
no.ise,  stench,  vermin,  abuse,  and  want  of  air,  , : 
Nothing  is  to  be  seen  there — nothing  to  be  'jj 
heard.     A  m:ui  may  sprain  his  ankle,  and  cer-  1 
tain'iy  *-ill  knock  his  head.     He  will  encounter 
no  other  delights  but  these: 

But  he  certainly  will  come  out  a  wiser  man 
than  he  went  in.  He  will  then  be  wise  enough 
to  know  how  wretched  a  phce  is  the  inferior  of 
a  pyramid — an  amount  of  wisdom  with  which 
ni  itjir.h'Dg  of  mfnt:  will  imbue  hiol. 
,  BtUrain  and  Wilkinson  were  sitting  beneath 
the  7'-.-in-.id.  with  their  faces  toward  the  disert, 
e-jic'-irg  tn  cool  night  air,  when  thsy  firet 
bcETiii  :3  spsr.k  of  Adela  Giuntlet  Hitherto 
Ar:hat  r.ad  hariiiy  mentioned  her  name.  ■  They 
Lad  noktzi  wuch  of  his  mother,  much  of  the 
hoBse  at  iiiirst  Staple,  and  ihoch  also  of  Lady 
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Harcourt,  of  whose  separation  from  her  husband 
they  were  of  course  aware;  but  Arthur  had 
been  my  of  mentioning  Adela's  name. 

They  had  been  speaking  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
and  the  disagreeable  position  in  which  the  vicar 
found  himself  in  his  own  house  j  when,  after 
sitting  silent  for  a  moaiint,  he  said,  "  After  all 
George,  I  sometimes  think  that  it  would  have' 
been  better  for  me  to  lave  married." 

"  Of  course  i:  would— or  rather,  I  should  sav 

i>  111  be  better.     It  is  what  j-ou  wiU  do  when  vou 

iclum."  '  • 

"  I  don't  know  about  my  health  now." 

"Your  health  vUl  be  nght  enough  after  ihis 

winter.    I  don't  see  much  the  matter  with  it." 

I  am  better,  certainly;"  and  then  there  was 
another  ja\i$t. 

"Arthur,"  coatintied  Bertram,  "I  only  wish 
that  I  had  open  before  me  the  same  chance 
in  life  thst  you  have— the  same  diance  of 
happiness." 

"Do  not  despair,  Geoige.  A  short  time 
cures  all  our  wounds."  .  .      ' 

"  Yes ;  a  short  time  does  cure  them  all— and 
then  coraes  chaos." 
"  I  meant  a  short  time  in  this  world." 
"Well,  ail  things  are  possiblej  but  I  do  not 
understand  how  mine  are  to  be  cured.  ■  They 
have  come  too  cle.tdy  from  my  own  foHy." 

"Trom  such  folly,"  said  Arthur,  "as  always 
impe.-^es  the  working  of  human  prudence." 

"Do  Toj  remembtr,  Arthur,  my  coming  to 
you  the  morning  after  the  degrees  came  dovm— 
when  you  were  so  low  in  spirits  because  you  had 
broken  down— when  I  was  sa  fiiU  of  triumph  ?  " 
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"I  remember  the  moming  well;  bat  I  do 
not  remember  any  triumph  on  your  part."_ 

"Ahl  I  WW  triumphant — triumphant  in  my 
'■;imiermo!t  heart.  I  thought  then  that  all  the 
:  world  mast  give  way  to  me,  because  I  had  talen 
a  douMe-fint.  And  now— I  have  given  way 
beftjre^intie  world.  What  have  I  done  with 
W11  the  jeveb  of  my  youth?  Thrown  them 
pefore  swine?" 
*  "■  "Come,  George;  you  ate  hardly  seven  and 
twenty  yet" 

"No,  hardly;  *n^  have  no  profession. no 
fortune,  "no"TJnTSOltpand  no  purpose.  I  am 
here,  sitting  on  the  broken  stone  of  an  old 
tomb,  merely  because  it  is  as  well  for  me  to  be 
here  as  elsewhete.  1  have  made  myself  to  be 
ocs  as  to  whose  whereabouts  no  man  need 
cuke  inquiry — and  ntf  woman.  If  that  black, 
one-eyed  brute,  whom  I  thrashed  a-top  of  the  . 
pynutjd,  had  stuck  his  knife  in  me,  who  would  i 
have  besn  the  noise  for  it?  You,  perhft[» — for 
ax  weeks  or  la" 

"  You  know  there,  are  many  would  have  wept 
for  you." 

•'I  know  tut  Che,  She  would  have  wept, 
while  it  would  be  ten  times  better  that  she 
shouid  rejoice.  Yes,  she-would  weep;  for  I 
b^ve  Liaired  her  happiness  ai  I  have  marred 
rr.y  ov.rr-  £at  who  cares  for  me,  of  whose  care 
I  can  be  prcad  ?  Wbo  is  anxious  for  me,  whom 
i   cari  tare  to  di^nk,  whom  I  nii^  dare  to 

"Do  we  cot  love  you  at  Hurst  Staple?" 
"1  do  not  know.     But  1  know  this,  that  you 
C'jg^t  to  be  cshamed  of  me.    I  think  Aaela 
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Gauntlet  ts  &ty  friend;  that  ^  jfjn  ouLjig- 
headed  country  r  mo  jcit  j^iil  jnay  love  a  maft 
who  is  neither  her  brother  nor  her  foyer." 

"  I  am  sure  she  is,"  said  Arthur ;  and  then 
there  was  another  pause.  "  Do  yoa  know,"  he 
continued,  "  I  once  thought " 

"Thought  what  ?■" 

"  That  you  were  fond  of  Adela." 

"So  Lam,  heartily  fond  of  her." 

"But  I  mean  more  than  that" 

"  Vou  once  thought  that  I  would  have  married 
her  if  I  could.     That  is  what  you  mean." 

•"Yes,"  said  \\'ilkinsoa,  blushing  to  his  eyes. 
But  it  did  not  matter ;  for  no  one  could  see  him, 

"Well;  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
Arthur.  Men  can  talk  here,  sitting  in  the 
desert,  who  would  be  as  mute  as  death  at  home 
in  England.  Yes ;  there  was  once  a  moment, 
once  cne  moment,  in  which  I  would  have 
married  her — a  moment  in  which  I  flattered* 
myself  that  I  could  f  jrget  Caroline  Waddingtoo, 
Ah  I  if  I  could  tell  you  how  Adt.a  behaved  1" 

;'Ho»  did  she.. behave?  Tell  ra«— what  did 
she  say?"  said  Arthur,  with  almost  feverish 
anxiety. 

"She  bat^e  me  remember,  that  those  who 
dare  to  lore  must  dare-  to  suffer.  She  told  me 
that  the  wonnded  sta?, '  that  from  the  hunter's 
^m  has  ta'en  a  butt,' most  endure  to  live,  'left 
and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends.' -^-.\nd 
she  told  me  true.  1  hwe  not'tli  her  courage; 
but  I  will  take  a  lesson  from  her,  and  learn 
to  safler— quietly,  without  a  word,  if  that  b* 
possible." 

"  Then  you  did  propoM  to  her  ?  "  ■ 
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.  «  No  ■  h«aij  thsL    I  cannM  teU  what  I  s»id 
myitU ;  but  'twas  tbiu  she  answered  me. 

"But  what  lio  you  mean  by  taking  »  ksso" 
ftolii'-T?    Has  she  any  such  soffenog?^ 

"  Nay  1    You  may  ask  her.    I  OKI  not.  ; 

"Eat  yon  said  BOJnslnow;  atanyiateyon     • 
left  me  to  inter  it.     Is  there  any  one  whom 
Adela  Gauntlet  really  loves? "  .        ]. 

Geom  Bertram  did  not  answer  the  (iiiesDon     w 
at  oncf"   He  had  plighted  his  a-oid  to  her  as 
her  friend  that  he  would  keep  her  secret ;  and    ; 
then,  moreover,  that  secret  had  become  known    , 
to  him  by  mere  guesiea     He  had  no  "8".  "j    ■ 
any  law,  to  say  it  as  a  fact  that  Adela  G;vin.let 
wi  not  hean-whole.     But  sUll  he  thoujht  that 
he  would  say  so.     Why  should  he  not  do 
something  wwatds  makmg  these  two  people  ^ 

-.*^' Do  you  believe  that  Adela  b  really  in  love  ^ 
■with  any  one? "  repeated  Arthur. 

"  It  X  teii  you  that,  will  you  tell  me  this— Are  ^ 
von  in  love  with  any  ono-^you  yourself? 

■  The  voun?  dergsraan  was  agam  ruby  red  up  , 
to.his  firehead.     He  could  dare  to  taic  about  ■ 

■  AdeU.  but  pardiv  about  himself. 

«  1  in  lovs  1"  he  s.id  at  last  "^ou  know 
that  I  have  been  oliliged  to  keep  out  of  that 
k-.rd  of  thing.  Ci.xiimstanced  ailnaveoeen, 
I  in.  Id  not  marry." 

"Bj'  tnatdoes  not  keep  a  man  from  f^JBg 

'^'"Docs  net  it?"    Esud  Arthur,  rather  inoo- 
tiendv. 

"That  has  not  preserved  me — nor,  I  pte- 
su.ne,  has  it  preserved  you.    Come,  Aitbur,  be 
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honest ;  if  ft  mao  irilh  thntf-oiae  articles  round 
hit  neclc  can  be  honesL  Out  wich  the  truth  ai 
ODCe.     Do  you  love  Adela,  or  do  you  not  ?  " 

But.  the  truth  would  not  come  out  go  easily. 
Whether  it  was  the  thiity-nme  anidcs,  or  the ' 
natural  mo^.esty  of  the  man's  disposition,  I  will 
not  say;  but  he  did  not  &nd  himself  at  the 
moment  able  to  give  a  downright  answer  to  this 
donnright  question;  He  irould  have  been  vrcll 
[jleased  thit  Benram  should  know  the  whole 
truth ;  but  the  task  of  telling  it  went  against  the 
grain  with  him. 

"  If  you  do,  and  do  not  tell  herso,"  continued 
Bertram,  when  he  found  that  he  got  no  im- 
mediate reply,  "  I  Bbai;  think  you But  no; 

a  man  must  be  his  own  judge  in  such  matters, 
and  of  all  men  I  am  the  least  fit  to  be  a  judge    \ 
of  others.     But  I  wo'jld  that  it  might  be  so,  for 
both  your  sates" 

"  Vihy,  you  say  yiursdf  that  she  likes  some 
some  el5&" 

"1  have  never  said  so.  I  have  said  nothing 
like  it  There;  when 'you  get  home,  do 'yon 
yourself  asJc  her  whom  she  loves.  But  remem- 
ber this — if  it  shou'.d  chance  that  she  should 
say  that  it  is  you,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
bear  the  burden,  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the 
contrary  at.  ihe— Kiearag»i — And  now  vi'e  wifi 
retire  to  roo^t  in  this  hole  of  ours." 

Arthur  had  as  yet  made  no  reply  to  Bertram's 
question;  but  cs  he  crept  along  the  baSe  of  the 
pyramid,  feeling  his  st^ps  among  the  sand  and 
,  h»>se  stonei,  he  did  uanage  to  say  a  vord  or 
two  of  the  truth. 

"  God  bless  yon,  Gtorge.    I  do  love  her— 
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yeijieailj."    And  then  the  wo  couskj  under-    I 

"°It  hSbeen  S'id  that  Alesirndtia has  nothing    j 
o!  m  Eastern  to»n  but  it.  filth.    Jh"!  eannot 
at  all  be  said  of  Cairo.    It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Bagdad  itseir  is  more  ab!Olulelyor.eiiul 
rSappunenstces.    When  once  the  English- 
man hL  removed  himself  five.hnndred  yads   , 
from  Shepheard's  hotel,  he  begin,  to  leel  that  . 
h"  is  really  in  the  East.     W.llno  that  arele,   | 
although  it  contains  one  of  the  numerous  huge  : 
buildings  appropriated    to  the  viceroys  0«n 
purposes,  he  is  still  in  Great   Brilain.    Jhe   . 
donW-hojs  curse  in  English,  instead  of  Arabic ; 
the  men  you  meet  sauntering  about,  though 
they  do  vrear  red  caps,  have  cheeks  as  red ; 
a,id  the  road  is  broad  and  macajamiied,  and 
Btiunnic.     But  anywhere  beyond  that  circle 
Lewis  might  begin  to  paint.  , ,  ■     .t,     ' 

Ca-ro  U  a  beamitul  old  city;  so  old  m  the  . 
rejiilies  o!  age  thjt  it  is  crumbling  into  dust  on 
every  side.    From  time  to  time  the  bouses  are  ; 
patched  up,  but  only  patched ;  and.  except  on  , 
the  Britannic  soil  above  alluded  to,  no  new 
houses   aie  baiU.    It  is  full  of  romance,   of 
'ic'uresque  oriental  wonders,  of  strange  sights, 
stcinLe  noiits,  and  strange  smells.    When  one 
is  ve.l  in  tee  town,  every  little  narrotv  lane, 
e/--y  tnrn— and  the  turns  are  incessant-revery 
no=  ue  end  even-  shop  creates  Cresh  surpnse. 
Uul  1  cannt:  allow  myseU  to  write  a  description 

Kow  the  dervnVnej  there  spun  and  shook, 
coil'  'hiouch  iheirholy  exercises  with  admirable 
5er"vK3.-.«,  that  I  must  teli    ThU  occtined 
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toward!  die  latter  cad  of  the  vintcr,  when 
Wilkinson  and  Bertram  had  nearly  completed 
their  sojourn  in  Cairo.  Not  but  what  tlie 
dervishes  had  roared  out  their  monotonous 
prayer  to  Allah,  duly  every  Friday,  at  i  p.m., 
with  as  much  precisio:i  a>  a  Ber^-ice  in  one  of 
your  own  cathedrals :  but  our  friends  had  put 
the  thing  off,  as  hardly  being  of. much  interest, 
and  tx  last  went  there  when  they  had  only  one 
Friday  left  for  the  performance. . 

I  bsiiere  that,  as  a  mle,  a  Mahomedan  hates 
a  Christian :  regarding  him  mert^ty  as  Chiistiiin, 
he  certainly  does  SO.  Had  any  tidings  of  con- 
finned  success  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  in 
India  reached  the  furthermost  parts  of  the 
Tuclcish  empire,  no  Christian  life  wou]d  have 
been  safe  there.  The  horrid  outraf^e  perpe- 
trated at  Ja&a,  and  the  massacre  at  }sddah, 
sufficiently  show  us  what  we  might  have  cx> 
pected.  In  SjTia  no  Christia:i  is  admitted 
within  a  mosque,  for  his  foot  and  touch  are 
considered  to  cairy  pollution. 

But  in  Egypt  we  have  caused  ounelves  tb  \ 
be  b«tter  respected  :  we.  thrash  the  Arabs  and    l 
pay  them,  and  therefore  they  are  very  glad  to    ) 
see  us  anywhere.      And  even  the   dervishes    \ 
welcome  us  to  their  mml  sacred  rites,  with 
excellent  coSee,  and  a  loan  of  rush-bottomed 
.chairs.     Now,  when  it  it  refnem'jcted  that  n" 
MahOTiiedan  never  uses  a  chair,  it  mutt  be  con-t 
fesscd  that  this  is  verj- civil.    Moreover,  let  ir  be 
said  to  their  immor^.at  praise,  that  the  dervishes 
ot  Cairo  never  as'i  fur  backsheisb.    They  are 
the  i"ir  pceple  in  the  country  that  do  not. 
Sa  Ee>-iui  and  Wilkinson  had.-tiieir  corT^e 
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witK  sundiy  other  travelling  Britons  who  were', 
there;  and  tHen  each,  with  his  chair  in  his 
hand,  went  into  the  dervishes'  halL  This  was 
a  large,  lofty,  round  room,  the  roof  of  which 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  cupola ;  on  one  side,  that 
which  pointed  towards  Mecca,  and  therefore  j^ 
nearly  due  east,  there  was  an  empty  throne,  or  ■ 
tribune,  in  which  the  head  of  the  college,  or 
dean  of  the  chapter  of 'der/ishei,  located  him- 
self on  his  haunches.  He  was  a  handsome, 
■powerful  man,  of  about  forty,  with  a  fine  black 
beard,  dressed  in  a  flowing  gown,  and  covered 
by  a  flat-topi>ed  black  cap. 

By  degrees,  and  slowly,  in  came  the  college 
of  the  dervishes,  and  seated  themselves  as  their 
dean  was  seated ;  hut  they  sat  on  the  floor  in 
a  ctrcI^lfKch  spread  away  from  the  tribune, 
getting  larger  and  larger  in  its  dimensions  as 
fresh  dejrvishes  came  in.  There  was  not  much  * 
attention  to  regularity  in  their  arrival,  for  some 
ftpp«ired  barely  in  time  for  the  closing  scene.. 

The  commencement  was  tame  enough.  Still 
seated,  they  shouted  out  a  short  prayer  to  Allah  ; 
a  certain  nuaiVer  of  times.  The  number  was 
said  to  be  niaaty-nine.  But  they  did  not  say 
the  whole  prayer  at  once,  though  it  consisted 
of  only  thrae  words.  -  They  took  the.  first  word 
nirerv-nins  times  ;  and  then  the  second ;  and 
then  'the  third.  The  only  sound  to  be  recog- 
uized  was  that  cC  Allah ;,  but  the  deep.guttural 
toie  in  which  this  was  groaned  OQt  by  all  the 
Ttrces  together,  made  even  that  anything  but  a 
distinct  word. 

Arid  m  this  was  completed,  the  circle  ict'mg 
ever  iarger  and  larger.    And  it  wp-  remarked 
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that  men  came  in  as  dervishes  who  belonged  to 
various  ordinary  pumits  and  trades;  there 
n-ere  soldiers  in  the  circle,  and,  apparently, 
common  labourers.  Indeed,  any  one  may  join ; 
though  I  presume  he  would  do  so  with  some 
danger  were  it  discovered  that  he  were  not  a 
Mahomedan,  .       *        ■ 

Those  who  specially  belonged  to  .the  college 
had  peculiar  gowns  and  caps,  and  herded  to- 
gether on  one  side  of  the  circle ;  and  it  appeared 
-  to  our  friends,  thnt  throughout  the  entertain* 
ment  they  were  by  far  die  least  enthusiastic  of 
the  performers. 

^Vhcn  this  round  of  groaning  had  been  com- 
pleted— and  it  occupied  probably  half  an  hour 
— a  young  lad,-  perhaps  of  seventeen  years,  very 
handsome,  and  handsomely  drCsscd  in  a  puce> 
coloured  cloak,  or  rather  petticoat,  with  a  purple 
hat  on  his  head,  in-sh^>e  like  an  inverted  f.ower- 
pot,  slipped  forth  from  near  thetribune^  into 
the  middle  of  tlie  cird^  and  beg^a  to  twirl 
After  about  five  or  nx  minutes,  two  ether 
younger  hoys,  somewhat  similariy  dr'esscd,  did 
the  same,  and  twirled  also;  so  tbac  there  were 
three  twirling  together. 

But  the  twirling  of  the  elder  boy  w.is  by  far 
the  more  graceful.  Let  aay  youngl^dy  put  out 
both  her  hands,  so  as  to  bring  the  one  lo  the 
kvel  of  her  waist,  .and  die  other  nith  the  crown 
of  her  head,  and  then  go  round  rnd  round,  as 
neatly  as  possible  on  the  same  spot ;  let  her  do 
this  so  that  no  raising  of  eith»i:  foot  shall  ever 
be  visible;  and  let  hei  continue  it  for  £f>eea 
minutes,  without  any  vadation  iu  the  attitude  of 
her  aiTTS,  or  any  3t'''&^-  fatigue— and  then  she 
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mxf  go  in  for  a  twilling  dervish.  It  is  absutd 
to  suppose  tbat  tmj  male  creature  ia  England 
conld  perfonn  the  feat.  During  this  twirling,  a 
little  black  bo/  marked  the  time,  by  beating 
with  two  aticka  on  a  rude  gong.  .    ' 

This  dance  was  kept  up  at  first  for  fif^en 
minutes.  Then  there  was  another  short  spell 
of  howling;  then  another  dance,  or  tvrirl;  and 
then  the  real  game  liegan. 

The  circle  had  now  become  so  large  ai  to 
occupy  the  greater  part  o^  the  hall,  and  w.is 
.  especially  swelled  by  sundry  new  arrivals  at  this 
moment.  In  particidar,  there  came  one  swarthy, 
tall,  wretched-looking  creature,  with  wild  eyes, 
wan  face,  and  black  hair  of  extiaoidinary  length, 
who  took  up  his  position,  standing  immediately 
opposite  to  the  tribune.  Other  new  comers  also 
stood  near  him,  all  of  whom  were  remarkable 
for  the  length  .of  their  hair.  Some  of  them  bad  - 
it  tied  vp  behind  like  women,  and  now  pro- 
ceeded to  unlooss  it. 

Biit  at  this  period  considerable  toilet  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  coming  work.  AU 
these  in  the  circle  who  had  not  eome  in  from 
the  coUege  riih  gowns  and  caps,  and  one  or 
two  rven  oi  them,  deliberately  took  oft  their 
■ovtsi  clothing,  and  tied  it  up  in  bundles. 
This?  foundies  they  removed  to  various  comersj 
so  that  each  might  again  find  his  own  clothes. 
On:  crtwo  putoc  caiico  dreisin'g-gom-ns,  which 
appfated  to  ba-.e  been  phccd  ready  for  the 
puriioie ;  and  amo:ig  these  was  the  cadaverous 
man  cf  the  blzck  hair. 

Ar.d  then  they  aU  stood  up,  the  dean  stand- 
ia^iiso  before  his  trihyf*  aaiJ-  a  deep'toued 
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murmur  went  round  the  circle.  This  ^Iso  was 
the  word  Allah,  as  was  duly  cxphined  to  Ber- 
tram by  his  dragoman ;  but  without  such 
ejrplinatiOQ  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
detect  that  any  word  vxi  pronounced.  Indeed, 
the  sound  was  of  such  nature  as  to  make  it 
altogether  doubtful  firom  whence  it  came.  It  . 
was  like  no  human  voice,  or  amalgamation  of 
voices";  but  appeared  as  though  it  came  from 
the  ver>'  bowels  of  the  earth.  At  first  it  was 
exceedingly  low,  bi;t  it  increased  gradually,  I'ill 
at  last  one  mi^ht  have  fancied  that  the  legions 
of  Lncifer  were  groining  withiti  the  very  bowels 
of  Pandemonium. 

And  also,  by  slow  degrees,  a  motion  was  seen 
to  per^■adc  the  circle.  The  men,  instead  of 
standing  fixedly  en  their  legs,  leaned  over,  first 
to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  all  swa)-tng 
backwards  and.  fonrards  together  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  both-sound  and  motion  were 
as  though  they  came  from  one  compact  body. 

And  then,  as  tiie  grcon  became  louder,  so  .did 
the  motion  become'more  violent,  till  the  whoir 
body  hea%'ed  Lackwatdi  and  forwarJs  with  the 
regularity  of  a  pendulum  and  the  voice  of  a 
steam-engine.  As  the  excitement  became 
strong,  Hie  head  of  the  dervishes  walked  along 
the  inner  circle,  exciting  those  to  more  violence 
who  already  seemed  the  most  violent.  This  he 
did,  standing  for  a  few  minutes  before  each 
such  man,  bowing  his  own  head  rapidly  arid 
groaning  deeply;  and  as  he  did  so,  tne  man 
before  whom  he  stood  would  groan  and  swin^ 
himsolf  with  terrible  eaergr.  And  the  men 
with  the  long  hair  weis  especially  selected. 
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And  by  degrees  the  lateral  motion  was 
abandoned,  and  the  dervishes  bowed  their 
heads  foi'vards  instead  of  sidewnys.  No  one 
,  who  has  not  seen  the  operation  can  conceive 
what  men  may  achieve  in  the  way  of  hawing 
and  groaning.  They  bowed  till  they  swept  the 
floor  with  their  long  hair,  bending  themselves 
double,  and  sftcr  each  motion  bnnging  them- 
sdves  up  again  to  an  erect  posture.  And  the 
dean  went  ^backwards  from  one  to  another, 
u^ng  them  on. 

By  this  time  the  sight  was  terrible  to  behold. 
The  perspiration  streamed  down  them,  the 
sounds  came  fortli  as  though  their  very  hearts 
were  bursting,  their  faces  v.-ere  hidden  by  their 
dishevelled  locks,  whatever  clothes  they  wore 
were  reeking  wet.  But  still  they  flung  them- 
selves abojt,  the  mntion  bcroming  faster  and 
Sister;  and.  stilL  the  sounds  came  forth  as 
though  irom  the  very  depths  of  Tartarus. 
Aod  still  the  venerable  dean  went  backwards 
and  forwards  sjoviy  before  them,  urging  them 
on,  aad  still  -Jrgirg  them  on. 

But  at  last,  nature  with  the  greater  number 
of  them  had  miide  her  last  eflbrt ;  the  dean 
reiireo  to  his  trib'jne,  and  the  circle  was  broken 
up,-  But  those  men  with  the  long  hair  still 
persivcrcd.  It  appeared,  both  to  Bertram  and 
Yv'iUdnscn,  .thit  with  them  the  effort  was  now 
"  invrltmtary.  They  were  canicd  on  by  an 
ecilatic  !Ten2y ;  e-ther  that  or  they  were'  the 
best  ;ii;:cTs,  The  circle  had  broken  up,  the 
dervishes  were  lying  listlessly  along  the  walls, 
panrire  with  heat,  and  nearly  lifeless  with  their 
exeri-r:? ;  h.:t  scrne  four,  remaining  with  their 
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feet  fixed  in  the  old  place,  still  bowsd  and  still 
howled. 

"They  will  die,"  said  Bertram. 
■    "Will  they  not  be  stopped?"  said  Wilkinson 
to  their  diagomsn. 

"Five  minutes,  five  minntcsl"  said  the 
dragoman.  "  Look  at  him — ^loofc  at  him  with 
the  black  hair  I "    And  they  did  look. 

Three  of  them  had  now  fallen,  and  the  cnc 
remained  still  at  his  task.  He  swept  the 
ground  with  his  hoii,  absolutely  striking  it  with 
his  head ;  and  the  sounds  came  forth  from  hioi 
loudly,  wilOty,  with  broken  gasps,  with  terrible 
exertion,  as  though  each  would  be  his  la£t,  and 
yet  they  did  nothin~  to  repress  him. 

At  last  it  seemed  as  though  the  power  of 
fully  raiding  his  head  had  left  him,'  and  aUo 
that  of  lowering  it  to  the  ground.  But  still  be 
made  as  it  were  a  quarter-circle-  His  hands 
were  clutched  behind  his  back,  and  with  this 
singular  motion,  and  in  -this  singular  attitu^Ie. 
be  began  to  move'  his  feet ;  and  still  groaning 
and  half  bowing,  he  made  a  shuffling  progresj 
across  the  halL 

The  der^-ishes  themselves  appeared  to  taki 
DO  notice  of  him.  The  denn  stood  tninquil 
under  his  tribune ;  those  who,  had  recovered 
from  their  exertions  were  dressing  themselves, 
the  others  lay  about  ctdlecting  their  breatlu 
Bui  the  eyes  of  every  stranger  were  on  the  still 
moving  black-haired  devotee. 

On  he  went,  still  howling  and  still  swinging 
his  head,  right  towards  the  waQ  of  the  temple. 
Bis  pace  was  not  fast,  but  it  seemed  as  though 
he  would  inevitably  kno^  hii  owe  br^ias  out 
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by  the  motion  of  his  own  bead ;  and  yet  no- 
body it<^ped  him, 

"Hell  kiU  himself,"  uid  Wilkinson. 

"  No,  no,  no  1 "  nld  the  dragoman ;  "  him 
no  Icill — him  head  beny  bard." 

Beittam  rushed  forward  as  though  to  stay 
the  infumte  fanatic,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
denrishes  who  stood  around  gently  prevented 
him  without  speaking  a  wdrd. 

And  then  the  finale  came.  Crack  he  went 
■gainst  the  wall,  rebounded  off,  and  went  at 
it  again,  and  then  again.  They  were  no  meek 
blows,  but  serious,  heavy  raps,  as  from  a 
small  battering-ram.  But  yet  both  Bertram 
and  Wilkinson  were  able  to  observe  that  he  did 
not  strike  the  Tcall,  as  he  would  naturally  have 
done  had  there  been  no  .precaution.  Had  he 
struck  it  with  his  head  in  motion,  as  vas 
intended  to  be  believed,  the  bloiv  would  have 
come  upon  his  forehead  and  temples,  and  must 
probably  have  kilied  hicn;  but  instead  of  this, 
]U!t  as  he  approached  the  wall,  he  butted  at  it 
like  a  mm,  and  saved  his  forehead  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  pole.  It  may  probably  be  Surmised, 
therefore,  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about. 

After  these  three  r^ps,  the  man  stcod,  still 
doubled  UL,  bat  lookirg  as  though  he  were 
stags^rod.  .\nd  tJien  he  went  again  'with  his " 
head  Eon-STds  the  wall.  But  the  dean,  satisfied 
wiih  what  had  been  done,  now  interposed,  and 
th;s  best  of  derviihes  yeas  gently  lAid  -  on  his 
back  npot  tie  iLooi,  while  his  long  matted  hair 
\m  dran-n  from  o.T  his  face.  As  he  so  lay,  the 
s'piht  was  not  agreeable  to  Christian  eyes,  what- 
c.-cr  =  tne  Ma>-omcdan  might  think  of  it. 
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'Twas  thos  the  dervishes  practised  their  reli- 
gjrrites  at  Cairo.  ".I  ^^^VZ- "s.W 
ihal  black  fellow  gets  paid  every  Friday.  »«> 
E«t.L,  03  he  mounted  Ws  donkey;  "it  ought 
to  be  something  very  handwme. 


CHAPTER  XSXIX 

THE  TWO  WIOOWS 

Thi:  winter  was  now  neatly  over,  ""^  tl>e;«- 
vJoers  had  dtiermiaed  to  return  to  England. 
^-SSverlther  good  purpose  the  c^X^^Cj^J 

^i,.to.mig^-t  -^'"^^ -;s5S, 

iS'of  S"^  n  *"^^  ^rhichthewornen 
rfJboutwidi  their  faces  hidden  by  long  dirty 

",  „»«  c™t«  .  ■^  to  ««  "";,,  A^« 
\viiyosor   since  tie  eo»Tei5»lioi>  .tu..."  IBey 

I'sm  righu  m  the  riange*ou«  11  Burs 
S.Vt  y  thi?  decided  on  relaroi^s  «boM 
fh?5ddre  oflLch ;  b«t  the,  decided  ds»  o. 

^'i;;iS^^soi£c.i.«j.e.^ 
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how  triste  nad  dull  the  place  is,  had  not  our 
hero  made  an  acquaintance  there  which  for 
some  time  was  lilcely  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  his  future  life. 

Suez  is  indeed  a  triste,  unhappy,  wretched." 
piace.    Jt  is  a  sniall  ciiental  town,  now  much 
be-Europeaniied,  and  in  the  process  of  being 
be-Angltcized.     It  is  not  so  Beelzebub-ridJen  a 
spot  as  Alcxacdiia,  iior  falling  to  pieces  Wte 

'Cairo.  But  it  hasneitherwater,air,  nor  verdure^ 
No  trees  gioW  there,  no  rivers  flow  there.  Men 
drink  brine  and  eat  goats ;  and  the  thermor^eter 
stands  at  eighty  in  tlie  shade  in  winter.  The 
oranges  arc  the  only  luxury.  There  is  a  huge 
hotel,  which  contains  long  rovt-s  of  hot  cells, 
and  a  vast  cave  in  which  people  eat.     The 

.interest  of  the  place  consists  in  PbaraoTi's  pas- 
sage over  the  K.ed  Sea ;  but  its  future  prosperity 
wiQ  be  causeij  by  a  transit  of  a  different  natiue : 
— the  paicage  01  the  English  to  and  from  India 
Vi-i'.l  lorn  even-Suez  into  an  important  town. 

-Here  the  two  travellers  encountered  a  fiood- 
of  Indians  en  their  retam  home.  The  boat 
DTom- Caicurtft.c-unein  while  they  were  there, 
and  sucoeniy  ai)  the  cells  were  tenanted,  and 
the  cave  was  full  ai  spoiled  children,  tawny 
nurses,  pole  Linguid  mothers,  and  dyspeptic 
fwh-::s.  Tcese"  wers  to  be  fellow-travdlers 
ho!ii=^:tr^»  Willi  Bertram  and  Wilkinson. 

Kiiiiber  of  our  frictds  regarded  with  fa^'our  " 
.  tliSc-o-vd  which  made  tlietii  even  moreuncom- 
fo:t?.bie  IL2::  ihey  had  been  before.  AsEnglish> 
jsen  in  such  pc^iLons  generally  do,  they  kept 
ihcn'iseH-es  aloof  and  scowled,  frowned  at  the 
chil'irti;  vYin  whined  in  the  nearest  neighbour." 
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b»ngslo.-s.  J  „(  ,he  long 

ptoses.    Hs  »»s.  M^         ^|,^„„^      A„l 

??4l.^=  tS  tas  in  co».p«i=o»  "Xf  "-'■« 
''tZo.o:,.  and  Art.™  .0->d  h,«  f«»;jj 
it,h=yc»ld  have  doa.  "=j^"^"'"Th?,™. 
ladies  itwu  '»P»'f' ^^'l^iori.  W- 
both  ™«g,  '-'I  ""tS-"".  fi>deed,<...e. 
of  the  prettiest  wt)mcn  that  ne  -  .^ 

Hsr.=f  qi^liSitv  . 

*;\'t.SsSS;    y  ^J^'  "eax.  e.e»  of. 
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mutton,  and  wine  were  ivhispered  low,  and  little 
{Attempts  at  confidential  intercourse  were.  made. 
ISut  the  profTeia  were  rejected,  and  the  attempts 
were  in  vain.    The  ladies  preferred  to  have 

'  their  plates  and  glasses  filled  by  the  strangers, 
turned  their  shoulders  on  their  old  friends  vith 
but  scant  courtesy,  and  were  quite  indi-Terent 
to  the  frowns  which  at  last  clouded  those  two 

,  military  browb  -       ■ 

And  the  brows  of  Major  BiPfin  and  Captain 
M'Gramm  were  clouded.  They  had  been  filling 
the  piates  and  glasses  of  these  two  ladies  all  the 
way  from  Calcutta  ;  they  had  walked  with  them 
every  day  on  deck,  had  fetched  their  chairs, 
picked  up  their  handkerchiefs,  and  looked  after 
their  bouled  beer  at  tiChn-time  with  an  assiduity 

/t^ich  is  more  tlian  commendable  id  such 
warm  latitudes.  And  now  to  be  thrown  on  one 
side  fcT  two  travellini;  Englishmen,  one  in  a 
brown  coiit  and  the  other  ia  a  black  one — for 
two  muffs,  who  had  never  drunk  sangaree  or 
sat  under  a  punkah  I 

This  was  unpieasant  to  Major  Bifthi  and 
Captain  M'Gramm.  But  then  why  hid  the 
mnjor  and  th=  captain  boLstt:d  of  the  favours 
they  h?.d  3s:ly  received,  to  that  soft-boiing, 
saperacncated  judge,  and  to  theic  bilious  friend, 

■  Dr.  0'Sr.aaghnessey  ?  The  jadge  and  the  doctor 
had  of  course  their  female  allies,  and  had  of 
courre  repeated  to  them  all  the  boasts  of  the 
fcnunate  miliar  and  of.  the  fortunate  capuln. 
A^ci  ^Ts  it  not  equallj'  of  course  that  these 
ladies  slinul-i  zgain  repeat  the  same  to  Mrs. 
Cor.  £nd  Mrs.  Priced  For  she  who  was  so 
diTm*)_i?  psr:ect  was  Mrs.  Cox,  and  she  of  the 
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'  tbe  apirit  of  her  dream.  "  I  &m  r  veiy  poor 
TaKB,"  Bertiam  had  said  to  her,  aflei  mftlciog 
some- allusion  to  what  had  taken  place. 

"If  that  were  all,  that  would  make  no  differ- 
ence with  rae,"  said  Mm.  Cox,  laagnanimousljr. 
"  If  that  were  all,  Annie  I    What  does  that 
mean?" 

"  If  I  really  loyed  a  man,  I  should  not  care 
about  his  being  poor.  But  your  poverty  is 
what  I  shoultfc^l  riches,  I  take-  it." ' 

"No,  indeed.   My  poverty  is  absolute  poverty. 
Hj  own  present  income  is  about  two  hundred 
I  a  year." 

"Oh,  I  don't  understand  the  least  about 
I  money  myself.  I  never  did.  I  was  such  a 
I  child  when  I  was  married  to  Cox.  But  I 
/  thought,  Mr.  Bertram,  your  uncle  was  very 
'    rich." 

"So he  is;  as  rich_a5_a_gQld- mine.     But  we  . 
are  not  very  gooSlHcndsr^^at  any  rate,  not  such 
friends  as  Co  make  it  probable  that  he  will  leave 
;:^  me  a  fjrthiog.     He  has  a  granddaughter  of  his 
c*  own." 

^   .  This,  and  a*  little  mere  of  the  ^me  kind, 

~~"  tMitht  Mra.  Cox  thst   it  behoved  her  to  be 

j'cautft.as.     That  Jfajor  Biffin  had  a  snug  little 

■"■^*  income. over  ar.J  aDove  that  derived  from  his 

'1  profession  was  a  faqt  that  had  besn  very  well 

■   ^  ascertdned.     That  he  was  ii5.r^_drj\  as^dry  as 

^T7  a  harfciir's  blocic,  might  be  tru£    That  George 

""'^=Eertr^z:i  T^as  an  aomsing  fellow,  and  made  lore' 

ia  muLih  b^ter  style  titan  tbe  maj0r,  certainly 

^    was  Ira;,     iim  littk  as  she  might  know  about 

_3    inooey,  Sirs.  Cox  did  know  this — that  when 

'~~    poverty  conies  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at 
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CHAPTER  XLI   . 

I  COCLD  PUT  A  6ot>iaL 

0»  their  journer  up  from  Soathamplon,  George 
and  Arthur  parted  from  each  other.  George 
went  on  direct  to  London,  whereas  Arthur 
turnad  off  from  Basingstoke  towards  his  own 
home; 

"  Take  my  advice  now,  if  you  never  do  again," 
laid  Beitram,  es  they  parted ;  "  m:ike  yourself 
master  of  your  own  house,  and  as  soon  after  as 
possible  make  her  the  mistress  of  it" 

"That's  easily  said,  old  fellow,"  repeated  the 
other. 

"Make  the  attempt,  at  any  rate.  If  I  am 
anything  of  a  prophet,  it  w6a'l  be  in  Tain;" 
and  10  they  parted. 

At  Soi:-^:impton  they  had  learnt  that  there 
had  been  a  partial  crash,  ia  the  government. 
'The  prim:  minister  had  not  sCsolutely  valked 
forth,  followed  by  ail  his  satellites,  as  is  the  case 
wnea  s  succesatul  turn  in  the  wheel  gives  tha 
outs  a  full  whip-band  over  the  ins,  but  it  haxl 
bec;ir:ie  ^ecesiary  to  t!irow  overboard  2  brace 
or  t^o  of  JoJahj,  so  that  the  ship  might  be 
lightenec  to  nieet  a  couiog  storm ;  and  among 
tnose  so  thnw-  over  had  t^een  our  unfortunate , 
friead  Sir  Henry  Hzrcourt. 

Asd  ::i.]d,  as  regards  him,  had  hardly  been 
th*  B-i:s'.  o:  it.  We  all  know  that  bigwigs  are 
T.;ver  Gi'niritd.  ^\'h2n  it  becomes  necessary  to 
get  ri  s:  taesi,  they  icsiga     Kow  resighatloa 
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'  Sir  Henry,  who  had  not  sat  doira,  bej 
■w&tking  up  and  dovn  the  loom,  while  Beitr 
■tood  with  hia  back  to  the  fire  watching  hi 
The  lawyer'B  brow  became  blacker  and  black 
and  as  he  rattled  his  half-crowns  in  his  trouse 
pockets,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Hoi 
Bertram  began  to  feel  that  the  mtorriew  c! 
not -promise  to  be  •nc  ofa'very  frieadly  ch 
raatw. 

"I  was  sorry  to  hear,  Harcourt,  that  you  a 

'  among  the  lot  that  have  left  the  OovemmenI 

said  Bertram,  hardly  knowing  what  else  to  say, 

"D the  Government!      But  I    didn 

come  here  to  talk  about  the  Goremmen 
That  old  man  down  there  rill  be  goae  in  les 
-than  a  vi-eek's  time.    Do  you  know  that?" 

"I  he;^  that  in  all  probability  he  has  no 
long  to  live." 

.  "  Not  a  week.  I  have  it  from  Sir  Omicroi 
himseir.  Now  I  think  you  will  admit,  Bertram 
that  I  haye  been  very  badly  used." 

"  Upon  my  word,  jay  dear  fellow,  I  know 
-  nothing  about  it."^ 

'•  Nonsense ) " 

"■Eus'it  isn';  nonsense.  I  tell  yoa.that  I 
know  iiothicg  about  it.  I  suppose  you  are 
ail'jdis^  to  my  uncle's  money;  and  I  tell  you 
"that  I  know  nothing — and  care  nothing," 

"?shal    I  hate  to  hear  a  man  talk  in  that 
wsy.  -  I.  hate  such  humbug." 
■     -"HSfS^xt,  my  aear  fellow " 

"  It  is  humbug.  I  am  not  in  a  humocr  now 
to  stand  picking  my  words.  I  ha\-e  been  in- 
fernally badly  ased — badly  used  on  every  side." 

"  Ey  mc,  among  others  ?" 
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-  .- "icu  me  aoaauy,   men,   ii   you   can    dc 
['  honest   ia  the  matter,  who  is    to    have    his  '<! 
money  ?  " 

"  I  can  be  very  honest,  for  I  knovr  nothing. 
My  belief  is  that  neither  you  nor  I  will  bare  & 
shilling  bf  it." 

"  V.'ell,  then ;  I'll  tell  yon  what.  Of  course 
you  know  that  Lady  Harcourt  is  dotcn  theie  ?  " 

"Yes";  I  know  that  she  is  at  Hadlcy.". 

"  I'll  not  submit  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  I 
have  beea  a  deuced  sight  too  quiet,  because  I 
have  not  chosen  to  disturb  him  in  his  illness. 
Sow  I  Mill  have  an  answer  from  him.  I  will 
know  what  he  means  to  do ;  and  if  I  do  not 
know  by  to-morrow  night,  I  ivill  go  down,  and 
wilL  at  any  rate,  bring  my  wife  away  with  me. 
I  wish  you  to  tell  him  that  I  want  to  know  what 
his  intentions  are.  I  have  a  tight  to  demand 
as  mudi." 

.  "  Be  that  as  it  may,  you  have  no  right  to 
demand  anything  through  me." 

"  I  have  nuned  mjseif— or  aearry  so,  for  that 
wom?ji." 

"I  wonder,  Harcourt,  that  you  do  not  see 
that  1  am  not  the  man  you  should  select  to 
5i>eal:  to  on  such  a  subject."      ■ 

^  Vau-iiS—lbe  man,  because  you  are  her 
-cousin.  I  went  to  enormous  expense  to  give 
her  a  splendid  home,  knowing,  of  cojrse,  that 
his  wcsith  would  entidc  her  to  it.  I  bought  a 
house  for  her,  aud  furnished  it  as  though  she 
were  a  duchess——  " 

"  Good  heavens,  Harcourt  I  Is  this  anytbtcg 
to  me  ^  r>id  I  bid  you  buy  the  house  ?  If  you 
had  net  given  her  a  chaii  to  «t  on,  should  I 
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whldi  she  wore,  seemed  to  be  uller,  and 
paler  too. 

She  walked  up  to  him,  And  putting  out  herj 
hand,  said  some  word  or  two  which  he  did  not' 
heu;  and  he  uttered  something  which  was  quite 
as  much  lost  on  her,  and  so  their  greeting  waa 
over.  Thus  passed  their  first  interview,  of  which 
he  had  thought  so  much  in  looking  forward  to 
it  for  the  last  few  hours,  that  his  mind  had  been 
estranged  from  his  uncle. 

*'  Does  he  know  I  am  here  ?  " 

"Yes.  You  aze  to  go  up  to  him.  You  knoV 
the  room  ?  ". 

"  The  lame  he  alvrays  had  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  the  same."  And  then,  creeping 
on  tiptoe,  as  men  do  in  such  houses,  to  the 
infinite  annoyance  of  the  invalids  whom  they 
wish  to  spare,  be  went  upstairs,  and  stood  by 
his  uncle's  bed. 

Miss  Baker  was  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
sick  man's  face  was  turned  towards  her.  "You 
had  better  come  round  here,  George,"  said  she 
"It  would  trouble  Mr.  Beriram  to  move." 

"  She  means  that  I  can't  stir,"  said  the  old 
man,  whoss  voice  was  still  sharp,  though  no 
longer  ioud.  "  I  can't  turn  round  that  way. 
Come  here."  And  so  George  walked  rannd 
the  bed.  '. 

He  li'.craliy  would  not  have  knoim  his  nncle, 
so  completely  changed  was  the  face.  It  was  not 
Only  ^.at  It  was  haggard,  thin,  unshorn,  and  gray 
with  coming  death;  but  the  very  position  of 
the  leaiures  i:3d  altered.  His  cheeks  had  &Ilen ' 
away ;  his  nose  wis  contracted ;  his  mouth, 
which  lis  ccu!d  hardly  close,  was  on  one  side. 
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^^  means  ,h.  ,a,  i.  Ich'o'Xte'hS 

Idontabkldovcq,„uch,  sir." 

;     i-^-rj-'^f?'-"?^     I-^p's  prih  against 

■     ■    -   ~   °"-"-™''<>n'Jouseatlutevery-      ' 
1!  -     The  pareons  all  abase 


•'is;  tu:didj-.,a 


-e    ^' u.     iaepareons  all  abase 


cver^Jiear  of  a 


.-/i.-JV  .^  ■ .  '^  *°°'^  one  who  ■ 
to  Ltv-  for  .ITS -tithes  ?  Ka-y5u-c^ 
Mxf  u-x.,  ,Kln-t  take  bis  du«?" 

"That  dcs3  net  sesm  to  be  much,  George." 
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You  haven't  pUyed  jour  cards  well— have  you, 
inyboy?" 

"NOj  uncle;  not  very  weU.  I  might  have 
done  better." 

"No  man  is  respected  without  inone3r-°>~iu>^ 
man.    A  poor  man  is  aliwys  thrust  to  the  wall 
— always.    Not  you  will  be  a  poor  man,  I  fear, 
all  your  life.-''  ^'^... 

"  Thjen  I  ausi  put  up  .with  the  wall,  sir." 

"  But  why  were  yoa  so  hanh  with  me  when     ■ 
I  wanted  you  to  inarry  her?    Do  yon  see  now    ' 
what  you  have  t!onc  ?  Look  at  her,  and  what  she 
might  have  teen.     Look  at  yourself,  and  what 
you  might  aavc  b;en.     Had  yoa  done  that, 
you  mjght  have  been  my  heir  in  everj-thiog." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  made  my  bed,  and  1  must 
lie  upon  it.  I  have  ca'iae  enough  for  regret- 
though,  to  te"  the  tni:b,  it  is  not  about  your 
money." 

"  Ah,  I  knew  you  woald  be  stiff  to  Jh*  last,"  ■ 
said  Mr.  Bertrain,  angry  that  he  could  not  move 
his  nephew  to  express  sorae  sorrow  about  Hit  ■ 
half-mUlion, 

"  Am  I  s'A%  sir  ?    Indeed,  I  do  not  rccan  it"  ■ 

"No,  it^i  your  mtjre.  But  we  will  not 
quanel  at  the  last ;  will  we,  George  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  sir.     I  am  not  aware  that  we 
have  ever  quarrelled.     Yoa  once  asked  me  to 
do  a  thing  whiclu  had  I  done  it,  would  have  - 
made  me  a  ha-py  huje — --",-' 

"  And  a  rjchmaa  aisC"   - 

"  And  iSliIrTeii-yon  aow,  that  I  would  I 
had  done  as  you  would  have  had  me.  That  is 
not  being  stiff,  sir." 

"  It  ia  too  late  now,  ^^^nC")Q  Ic 
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"Oh,  yesJtjsjQQjatcjiiarj  indeed  it  u." 

"  Not  but  that  I  could  put  a  codicil" 

"Ah,  sir,  you  can  put  no  co3rcmMt"can  do 
me  a  service.  No_coilicil  can  make  her  a  free 
woman.  ThefCwe  sorrows,  sir,  which  no 
codicil  cad  cure." 

"Pshal"  said  his  uncle,  tijing  in  his  anger 
to  turn  himself  on  his  bed,  but  failini;  utterly. 
"P»ha  1    Then  you  may  live  a  paupsr/' 

<Seorge  remained  standing  at  the  bedside; 
but  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  or  ivhat  answer  to 
tnake  to  this  ebullition  of  anger. 

"  I  have  notliing  further  to  say,"  continued 
his  uncle. 

"But  we  shall  part  in  friendship,  shall  we 
not  ?  "  said  George.  "  I  have  so  much  to  thanfe 
you  for,  tliat  1  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be 
angry  with  me  now." 

"  You  are  an  ass — a  fool ! " 

"Yon  should  look  on  that  as  roy  misfortune, 
sir."  And  then  he  paused  a  moment.  *•  I  will 
leave  you  now,  shall  I?  " 

"  Yes,  and  send  Mary  up." 

*'  But  I  may  come  down  again  to-morrow?" 

"  l^>r.t  I  haven't  they  a  bed  for  you  in  the 

_  Berfr.m  ii'imraed  and  hawed,  and  said  he 
did  tiot  know.  But  the  conference  ended  in 
h:3  pro:r.:;ina  to  stay  there..  So  iic  went  sp  to 
tovm,  and  r.-turaed  again  bringing  down  his  ' 
c.-i.-pe>  bag,  ncd  prcpiricig  to  rerdain  dii  a'.l.' 
s;-if;".,d  be  o7?r. 

That  was  z  strange  household  which  was 
no^T  coliectec  together  in  the  bouse  at  Hadley. 
The  ','\i  Toiir.  was  ijing  upitairs,  daily  expecting 
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his  death;  and  he  was  attended,  as  it  was 
seemly  that  he  should  be,  by  his  nearest 
relative*.  His  brother's  presence  he  would  not 
have  admitted ;  but  his  grandchild  was  there, 
and  his  nephew,  and  her  whom  he  had  always 
regarded  as  his  niece.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fitting  than  this.  But  not  the  less  did  Caroline 
and  George  feel  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  ihey 
should  be  together. 

And  yet  the  absolete  awkwardness  of  the 
meeting  was  soon  over.  They  soon  found 
themselves  able  to  si:  in  the  same  room,  con- 
versing on  the  one  subject  of  interost  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  gave,  wiihouE  any 
allusion  to  pist  times.  Tney  spoke  only  of  the 
dying  man,  and  asked  each  other  questions 
only  about  him.  Thor.gh  they  we  re -frequently 
alone  together  while  Miss  Baker  was  with  Mr. 
■Bertram,  they  never  lepeated'ithe  maddening 
folly  of  that  bit  scene  in  Eaton  Square. 

"She  has  got  over  it  now,"  said  Sertrain 
to  himself;  and  he  thought  that  he  rejoiced 
that  it  was  sa     Sut  yet  it  made  his  heart  siad. 

■It  has  passed  away  likea  dream,  thought 
Lady  Harcourt ;  and  now  he  will  be  happy 
again.  And  she,  too,  strove  to  comfort  herself 
in  thinking  so;  be:  the  comfort  was  very  cold. 

And  now  George  vns  constantly  with  his 
uncit  For  tSTTrrst  two  days  nothing  further 
was  said  about  money.  Mr.  Eeitr^ro.  ssem'ed- 
to  be  conter.t  ih«  matters  should  rest  as  they 
were  then  settled,  and  his  nepAiew  certainly  had 
no  intention  of  lecrrrliig  to  the  subject  on  his 
Y  own  behalf.  The  oM  man,  however,  tad  be- 
k     -omft  much  Vlnder  in  bis  mani.er  to   him— 

\ 
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'  kinder  to  him  than  to  kq/  on«  else  la  the 
house  J  and  exacted  from  him  vaiious  h'ttle 
promises  of  thinj^s  to  be  done — of  last  wishes  to 
be  fulfilled. 

"  Perhpps  it  is  better  as  it  is,  George^*  he 
said,  as  Bertram  was  sitting  by  his  bedside  late 
one  night. 

"  I  nm  sure  it  is,  sir,"  said  George,  not  at  all, 
however,  knoving  irhat  was  the  state  of  things 
which  his  uncle  described  as  being  beltsr, 

"  All  men  can't  be  made  alike,"  coniiaued  the 
uncle. 

■    "No,  uncle;  there  must  be  rich  mea,  and 
there  roust  be  poor  men." 

"  And  you  prefer  the  latter." 

Nonr  George  had  never  said  this;  and  the 
assertion  coming  from  his  uade  at  such  n 
moment  vthen  he  could  not  contradict  it,  was 
rather  hard  on  him.  He  had  tried  to  prove  to 
l>£r.  Bsrtrani,  not  so  much  then,  as  in  their 
former  iat^rcourse,  that  he  would  in  no  way 
subject  his  feelings  to  the  money-bags  of  any 
maa ;  that  he  would  make  no  sacrlEce  of  his 
aspiniioDB  for  Ihe  sake  of  wealth;  that  be 
wo'Jl'i  ntrt,  in  fact,  sell  himself  for  gold.  But 
he  had  never  s:id,  or  intemied  to  say,  tVjt 
mcri;>'  was  inoif.'srent  to  him.  Much  as  his 
uucie  czidiKiccd,  he  bad  failed  to  unceraland 
!iir  !.ethew's  mind.  But  George  co'^ld  not 
ext.1'.iu  it  to  him  now, — so  he  merely  smiled,- 
aatl  '.ct  the  assenioc  pass. 

■•'i'Vell;bs  it  so,"  said  Mr.  Berltam.  "But 
you  wiii  sec,  at  any  rate,  that  I  have  trusted 
you.  >yhyjith:r  and  son  should  be  so  much 
uriiii;;,  God  Only  can  understand."    And  from 
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ih«t  time  he  said  little  or  nothing  more  about 
lus  will. 

But  Sir  Omicron  bad  been  wrong,  Mr.  Ber- 
tram overlived  the  week,  and  overlived  the 
fortnight.  M*e  must  now  leave  him'  and  his 
relatives  in  the  house  of  sickness,  and  return  to 
Arthur  Wilkinsoik. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

MRS.  WI'.KISSON'S  TROrBtE3 

Arthur  Wilkisbos  was  received  at  home  with 
open  arms  and  warm  embraces.  lie  was  an 
ODiy  son,  an  only  brother,  the  head  and  stay  of 
his  family ;  and  of  course  he  was  beloved.  His 
mother  wept  for  joy  as  she  saw  the  renewed 
plumpness  of  his  che^  and  declared  that 
Egypt  must  indeed  be  a  land  of  fatness  ;  and 
his  sisters  surrounded  him,  smiling  and  kissing  - 
htm,  and  asking  questions,  as  though  he  were 
another  Livingstone.  This  was  very  delightful  t 
but  a  cloud  was  soon  to.  come  across  ^I  this 
sunshbe. 

Mre.  Wilkinson,  always  excepting  what  care 
she  may  have  hid  for  her  son's  ill  health,  had 
not  been  unh?.ppy  during  his  absence.  She  had 
reigned  the  female  vicaress,  without  a  drnw- 
back,  praying  daily,  and  in- Her  heart  almost  ■ 
hourly,  for  the  cohdnuance  in  the  land  of  such 
excellent  noblemen  as  Lord  Stapledean.  The 
curate  who  had  taken  Arthur's  duty  had  been 
a  very  mild  young  man.  and  bad  been  qinte 
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contenled  tkal  Ma.  Williinson  should  leave  to 
him  the  pulpit  and  the  reading-desk.  In  aU  other 
matters  he  had  been  satisfied  not  to  interfere 
^'«  «     P*'''^^  or  to  contradict  her  edicts. 

Mr  Gilliflower  has  behaved  excellently" 
she  said  to  her  son,  soon  after  his  return ;  "and 
has  quite  understood  my  position  here.  I  only 
wish  we  could  iceep  him  in  the  parish ;  bat  that 
of  course,  is  impossible."     . 

"I  shouldn't  want  him  at  all,  mother," .\rthur 
r.  '^''¥-  "  1  ""  »  strong  as  a  hone  now." 
All  the  !=mc :  I  should  lile  to  have  him 
here,  said  Mrs.  IVillinson.  m  a  tone  which 
was  the  begmmng  of  the  battle.  How  sweet  it 
would  have  been  to  her  if  Arthur  could  have 
gone  to  some  good  neighbouring  parish,  leaving 
her,  with  Gahnel  Gilliflower  as  her  assistant  to 
manage  the  souls  of  Hurst  Staple  1  And  whv 
as  she  almost  asked  hetself-why  should  she 
not  be  addressed  as  the  Reverend  Sirs.  IVfl. 
jtmsOE  ? 

Bjt  the  battlehad  to  be  fought,  and  there 
was  ti  Le  in  end  to  these  sweet  dreams.  Her 
EC3  Ita-^  bejP  meek  enoush^but  he  was  not  u 
rci.;.;  as  Mr.  GiUiSower;  acl  how  he  was 
EMi_rj-,ening  his  airov.-s,  and  looking  to  his  bow 
a-ia  preparing  for  the  war. 

'■  IsAJda  at  Litilebath  ?"  he  asked  of  one 
of  his  sisters,  oa  the  third  or  fourth  dar  after 
ai9  ar.Tai.  .  . 

"Yis."  said  MafT.  «She  is  with  hff  aant. 
1  Ml]  a  icfcr  fr^ia  her  j-esterday." 

"  I  ^  oader  -vhether  she  would  come  here  if 
you  ivjrs  tc  ast  her." 

'■  0:.,  xhzt  she  ii-ould,"  said  Mary, 
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"I  doubt  it  very  much,"  iaidth«  more  prudeut 
Sophia. 

Mrs.  Wilkloson  heard  the  convcrsalion,  and 
pondered  over  it.  At  the  tnoment  she  said 
nothing,  pressing  down  her  grief  in  hci  deep 
heart ;  but  that  evening,  in  the  book-room,  she 
found  Arthur  alone ;  and  then  she  began. 

'■'  You  were  not  in  earnest  just  no\r  about 
Adela,  were  youj-Aitaur?"  ' 

"  Indeed  I  was,  iLother;  quite  in  earnest.!* 

"  She  has  been  vej-  much  away  from  Little- 
bath  since  her  aur.t  caufe  back  from  Italy  lo 
make  a  home  for  Ler.  She  was  with  us ;  imd 
vrith  the  Harco-iris,  in  London ;  and,  since  the 
break  uo  there,  she  was  at  Hadlej*.  It  would 
not  be  Tight  lo  Miss  Gauntlet  to  ask  her  away 
so  soon.". 

"I  don't  think  Miss  Gauntlet  would  mind 
her  coming  here ;  a=d  even  if  she  does- — "" 

"  And  then  my  time  is  so  much  taken  bp — 
what  with  ihe-sshools,  and  what  with  the  paiish 
visiting " 

*'  Adela  will  do  the  visiting  with  you." 

"  I  really  had  rathef  not  have  her  just  -at 
pieseot;  that  is,  i;nless  you  have  some  very 
particular  reason." 

"Well,  mother,  I  have  a  particular  rcaso.-i. 
But  if  you  had  laiher  that  she  did  not  couie 
here,  I  will  go  to  Litdebaih  instead." 

There  was  nothing  moresaid  od  this  occasion ; 
but-that  was  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  could  not  but -know  what  her  sc:i 
meant:  and  she  low  knew  that  all  tliat  she 
dreaded  was  to  cccie  upon  her.  It  was  not 
that  she  did  not  vish  to  see  her  sen  hap^fj*,  ot 
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that  she  did  not  think  his  bein^  married  and 
settled  would  tend  to  his  happiness;  but  she 
was  angiy,  as  other  mothers  are  angry,  when 
their  foolish,  caH-like  bojfi-will  go  and  many 
without  any  incomes  on  which  to  support  a 
wife.  She  said  to  herself  over  and  over  again 
that  night,  "  I  cannot  have  a  second  family 
hen  in  the  parsonage ;  that's  certain.  And 
where  on  eaith  they're  to  live,  X  don't  know ; 
'  and  how  they're  to  live  when  his  fellowship  is 
gone,  I  can't  think."  Aod  then  she  shook  her 
head,,  clothed  as  it  was  in  her  nightcap,  and 
reposing  as  it  was  on  her  pillow.  "  Two  thou- 
sand pounds  is  every  shilling  she  has — every 
shiiling."  And  then  she  shook  her  head  £gain. 
She  knew  that  the  ecclesiastical  income  was  her 
ovn ;  for  had  not  the  good  Lord:  Stapledean 
given  it  to  her?  But  she  had  sad  thoughts, 
and  feared  that  even  on  this  point  there  might 
be  a  contest  between  her  and  hei  son. 

Two  momtngs  after  this  the  blow  came  very 
suddsriy.  It  was  now  her  habit  to  go  into  the 
book-room  af'^r  breakfast,  and  set  herself  down 
to  Ttotk — as  her  husband,  the  former  vicar,  had 
done  in  Lis  tinie — a&d  as  Arthur,  since  hid 
return,  usui'Jy  did  the  samc;  they  natirally 
found  EhcEiseives  alone  together.  On  the 
mombg  in  qaesiion,  she  had  no  sooner  seated 
herseli,  v'v.h  her  piptrs  before  her,  than  Artlwr 
bcj;.fl.  Axii,  alas  i  he  had  to  tell  her,  not  what 
be  -vns  going  :o  do,  Lut  what  he  had  done. 

"1  Vxjje  :o  you,  mother,  of  going  to  Little- 
badi  the  odier  day."  -   - 

■'  Yes,  Arthur  "  said  she,  taking  her  specttcle* 
off.  and  ir.j!iig  taem  beside  her. 
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"I  have  written  to  her,  instead." 

"And -you  hixt  made  her  an  offer  of' 
marriage  1 "  . 

"E^aly  10.  I  was  sore  yoa  must  ha»c 
knoimhov,'  my  heart  Hood  towards  her.  It  is 
many  years  now  since  I  Brst  thought  of  this; 
but  I  wa.  deterred,  because  I  feared  tat  mj 
income-our  iucome,  that  is-was  insufficient. 

"oTArlhur,  and  Ki  It  is.  What  will  you 
do!  How  will  you  live?  Adela  ha!  got  just 
two  thousand  pounds-ibout  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds  a  year.  And  yonr  fellowship  iviil  he  gone. 
Oh  Arthur,  how  will  aB  the  mouths  be  fed  wlien 
you  have  six  or  seven  children  round  you! 

"Ill  tell  you  what  my  plans  axe.    If  Adela 

*"  a."X"'^"  She'll  ««'P'  y»» '"« 

enough',-  said  Mrs.  WOkinso.,. with  the  venom 
with  which  mothers  wSl  sometimes  speai  of  the 
eirls  to  whom  their  sons  are  attached. 
*^  « It  males  me  very  happy  to  hear  );ou  say  so. 
But  I  don't  know.  When  I  did  hmt  at  the 
matter  once  before,  I  got  no  encoujaiement. 

"Pshal"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

This  sound  was  music  to  her  sou's  ems  i  so  he 
went  on  with  the  more  chee.fuloe.sw  describe 

""Csee,  mother,  situMid"  I  am,  I  have 
no  right  to  expect  myinaease  of  •''^'"^'"^ 
hope  that  I  ahaU  ever  be  belter  able  to  matrj 
than  I  *m  now."  ...     t  j  .; ^ 

"  Bnt  you  might  oatry  •  grrl  who  had  some- 
thing to  help.    There  is  Miss  Gluntet-— 

"W  it  so  happens  that  I  am  attached  to 
Adeh,  and  not  to  Mi»  Olunter. ' 
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"Attacbed  1  But,  of  course,  yon  must  hare 
your  own  way.  You  ate  of  age,  and  I  cannot 
prevent  your  mairying  the  cook^maid  if  yoa  like. 
What  I  want  to  know  a,  where  do  you  mew  to 
live?" 

*'  Here,  certainly." 

"What!  in  Ibis  house?" 

"Certiinly.  I  am  bound  to  live  here,  as  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  pnc  her  spectacles  on,  and  looked  at  the 
papers  before  her ;  then  put  them  off  again,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  on  her  son,  "  Do  you  think 
there  will  be  room  in  the  house  ?  "  she  said.  "  I 
feat  you  would  be  preparing  great  discomfort 
for  Adela.  Where  on  earth  would  she  find  room 
for  a  nursery?  But,  Arthur,  you  have  not 
thought  of  these  things." 

Arthur,  however,  had  thought  of  them  very 
ofren.  He  knew  where  to  find  the  nursery,  and 
the  room  for  Adela.  His  difficultywasas  tothe 
rooms  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  It  was  neces- 
sary now  that  this  difference  of  opinion  should 
be  exphined. 

"1  sUj'pose  that  my  children,  if  I  have 
any " 

"  CiKgymCTi  always  have  large  families,"  said 
^^r!.  W'lkinson. 

"Well,  I  s'jppose  theVll  have  the  same 
nursen'  ihit  wc  Sad." 
"  "'i*l>at,  and  tnW  Sdphy  and  Mary  out  of 
it!"  And  then  she  paused,  and  b^an  to 
Tecrr5r.s;e  her  papers  "That  will  not  do  at 
all,  Arthur,"  she  continued.  "It  would  be 
unjtiit  in  me  to  allow  that;  much  as  I  think 
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of  jour  interests,  I  most  of  course  think  of 
theirs  as  well." 

How  was  he  to  tell  her  that  the  house  was 
his  own  ?  It  was  essentially  necessary  that  he 
diould  do  so,  and  that  he  should  do  so  now. 
If  he  gave  up  the  poiat  at  the  present  moment, 
he  might  give  it  up  for  ever.  His  resolve  vras, 
that  his  mother  and  sisters-should  go  elsewhere ; 
-  but  in  what  words  cculd  be  explain  this  resoUv 
tion  to  her  ? 
"  Dear  mother,  I  think  we  should  uoderstand 

each  other " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mn.  Wilkinson,  laying  her 
bands  across  each  other  on  the  table,  and  pre- 
paring for  the  onslaught. 

•*  It  is  clearly  my  duty,  as  dergyman,  to  live 
in  this  parish,  and  to  live  in  this  house." 

"  And  it  is  my  duly  also,  as  was  excellently 
explained  by  Lord  Sapledean  after  your  poor 
lather's  death." 

"My  idea  is  this '"and  then  he  paused, 

for  his  heart  misgave  him  when  he  attempted  to 
tell  his  mother  that  she  must  pack  up  and  turn 
out  His  tourageall  but  failed  him-  He  fell 
that  he  was  right,  and  yet  he  hardly  knew  bow 
to  explain  that  he  was  ligbt  without  appearing 
to  be  unnatural. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  Lord  Supledean  said 
as^hing  about  the  house ;  but  if  he  did,  it 
could  make  no  digereocCi* 

<*Not  the  least,  I  shoald  flunk,"  satd.the.^. 
lady.     "IMien  he  appointed  Ue  to  the  income 
of  the  parish,  it  could  hardly  be  necessary  that 
he  should  explain  that  I  was  to  have  the  house 
alsa" 
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"Mother,  when  I  accepled  the  liring,  I  pro- 
mised him  that  I  would  give  you  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  proceeds ;  and  ■O'  I 
wm.  Adela  and  I  will  be  very  poor,  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  eke  out  onr  income  j  that  is,  of 

course,.if  she  consents  to  marry  me " 

"Pshal" 

"—To  eke  out  our  income  by  takiiig  pupils. 
To  do  that,  I  must  have  the  house  at  my  own 
disposal."  ' 

"  And  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  female 
vicaress,  rising  to  her  feet  in  her  wrath,  "ibat  I 
—that  I — am  to  go  away?  " 

"  I  think  it  will  be  better,  mother." 
"  And  the  paor  girls  1" 
"For  one  or  two  of  them  there  would  be 
room  here,"  said  Arthur,  trying  to  palliate  the 
matter.  '^ 

"One  nr  tvo  of  them  I  Is  that  the  way  you 
■would  treat  yo-jr  sisters  ?  .  I  say  nothing  about 
mysei.,  for  I  have  long  seen  that  you  are  tired 
T     ^%    ^  '■"''^  ^°^  jealous  you  are  because 

Lord  Stapleeean  has  thought  proper  to  " she 

coyld  net  exactly  remember  what  phrase  would 
Use  suit  her  porposih— "  to— to— to  place  me 
here,  as  na  piacea.  yoar  poor  father  before  I 
have  seen  it  a!l,  Arthur,  But  I  have  my  dnty 
to  do,  and  I  shall  4o  it  What  1  have  uader- 
tokM  m  tijs  paiiih  I  shaii  go  througli  with,  and 
It  you  i.pjjose  me  I  shall  apply  to  his  lordship." 
t  _'.Ei:;k  you  have-  misunderstood  Lord 
:   Stapletiean."  ..." 

"I  bare  not  taisaaderstood  him  at  aU.  I 
know  very  weU  what  he  mean^  and  I  quite 
appreciate  his  motives.    I  have  endeavoured  to 
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act  up  to  them,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I 
bad  thocght  that  I  bad  made  the  house  as  com- 
fortable to  you  as  any  young  roan  could  wish." 

"  And  so  you  have." 

"  And  yet  you  want  to  turn  me. out  of  it — 
out  of  iny  own  house ! " 

"Not  to  turn  you  ont,  nothv.  If  it  suits 
7OU  to  remain  here  for  another  year " 

"  It  will  suit  nic  to  remain  here  for  another 
ten  yean,  if  I  am  spared  so  long.  Little  nper ! 
I  Euppos-  this  comes  &om  her.  After  wanning 
her  in  my  bosom  when  her  father  died  !* 

"  It  can  hardly  have  come  'from  her,  seeing 
that  there  has  never  yet  been  a  word  spoken 
between  us  on  the  subject  I  fear  that  you 
greatly  mistake  the  footing  on  which  we  stand 
together.  I  have  no  reasonable  ground  for 
hoping  for  a  favourable  answer," 

"  Psha  1  viper ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
in  dire  wrath.  Mothers  are  so  angry  when 
other  girk,  not  their  own,  will  get  oiiers;  so 
doubly  angiy  when  their  own  sons  make  them. 

"You  wUl  make  me  very  unhappy  if  you 
speak  in  of  her,"  said  Arthi>r.  •  - 

"  Has  it  ever  corae  into  your  bead  to  thint 
where  your  mother  and  sisters  are  to  live  when 
you  turn  them  out?"  sud  she. 
■  *  "Littlcbath,"  suggested  Arthur. 

"Ijttlebath  l"said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  with  all 
the  tcom  that  the  could  muster  to  the  service. 
.  "Littleh^tht  I'«m  to  put  up  with  the  aunt, 
I  suppose,  when  you  take  the  niece.  But  I 
shall  not  go  to  Littlcbath  at  your  bidding,  sir." 
And  so  saying,  she  gathered  up  her  spectacles, 
and  stalked  out  of  the  room. 
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Arthur  wai  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
interview,  and  yet  had  he  been  wise  he  might 
have  been.  The  silbjcct  had  been  broached, 
and  that  in  itself  was  a  great  deal.  And  Ac 
victory  had  by  no  means  been  with  Mrs.  WiJ. 
kinsoD.  She  had  threatened,  indeed,  to  appeal 
to  Lord  Stapledcan ;  but  that  very  threat  showed 
how  conscious  she  was  that  she  had  no  power 
of  her  own  to  hold  her  place,  where  she  was. 
He  ought  to  hftre  been  satisfied  :  but  he  was 
not  so.  * 

And  now  he  had  to  wait  for  his  answer  from 
Adela.'  Gentlemen  who  make  offers  by  letter 
must  have  a  weary  time  of  it,  waiting  for  the 
return  of  post,  or  for  the  return  of  two  posts,  as 
was  the  case  in  this  instance.  And  Artriur  had 
a  weary  time  of  it.  Two  evenings  he  had  to. 
pass,  after  the  conversation  above  recounted, 
before  he  got  his  letter ;  and  dreadful  evenings- 
they  were.  His  mother  was  majestic,  glum,  and 
cross ;  his  sisters  were  silent  and  dignified.  It 
was  clear  to  him  that  they  had  all  been  told; 
and  so  told  as  to  be  leagued  in  enmity  against 
him..  VTr.zt.  acco'jnt  their  mother  may  haw 
given  to  them  of  their  future  poverty,  he  knew 
not ;  but  be  felt  certain  that  she  had  explained 
to  them  how  crnelly  he  meant  to  turn  them 
out  on  ±e  wide  wctldj  unnatural  ogre  that  he 
was.  ... 

hlxTj  iras  his  &\-oiirite,  and  to  her  he  did  say 
.  3  icw.wcrds,  "Msmma  has  told  you  what  I 
Iiave  d'jr.t,  basn't  she  ?  " 

"Ves,  Arthtir,"  ?aid  Mary,  demurely. 

"Ard  what  do  you  think  about  it?" 
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"Yes.     Do  you  think  she'll  accept  me?" 

"  Oh  I  she'll  accept  yon.  I  don't  doubt  about 
that."  How  cheap 'girls  do  make  themselves 
tfhen  talking  of  each  other  t 

"  And  will  it  not  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
me?"  said  he.  .    .  ,, 

"  But  about  the  house,  Arthur !  And  Mary 
looked  very  glum.  So  hesaid  nothiiig  further 
to  any  of  them.  . 

Qa  the  day  after  this  he  got  his  an?^:er ;  and 
now  we  «t11  give  the  two  letters.  Arthur's  was 
not  written  without  much  trouble  aud  various 
copies ;  but  Adfik's  had  come  straight  from  her 
heart  at  once. 

"Ilutrt  Staple,  April,  184—. 
"  My  dear  Adela, — ^You  will  be  surprised  to 
receive  "a  letter  from  m^  and  more  so,  I  am 
sure,  when  you  read  its  contents.  You  have 
,  htaii,  I  know,  from  Mary,  of  my  return  home. 
Thank  God,  I  am  quite  strong  again.  I  enjoyed 
"  my  trip  very  m,uch.  I  had  feared  that  it  would 
be  very  dull  before  I  knew  that  George  Bertram 
would  go  with  me.    -  - 

"I  n-onder  whether  you  recollect  the  a?:y 
when  I  drove  you  to  Ripley  SUtion !  It  is 
eighteen  months  ago  now,  I  believe ;  and  indeed 
the  time  seems  much  longer.  I  had  thought 
then  to  have  said  to  yon  what  I  have  to  say 
now ;  but  I  did  not  Years  ago  I  thought  to 
do  the  same,  and  th9i*a1so  I  did  nOL  You  will 
k&ow  what  1  mean.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  you 
to  thaie  such  poverty,  such  «  troubled  house  as 
mine  will  be.  »  ,  ,    , 

"But  I  haw  loved  yon,  Adela,  for  years  ano 
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jreais.  Do  jrou  remember  how  you  used  to 
comfort  me  at  that  grievous  time,  when  I  dis- 
appointed them  all  so  much  about  mj  degree? 
I  remember  it  so  well  It  used  to  Ue  on  my 
tongue  then  to  tell  you  that  I  loved  you ;  but 
that  would  have  been  folly.  Then  came  my 
poor  father's  death,  and  the  living  which  I  had 
to  take  under  such  circumstojjces.  I  made  up 
my  mind  then  that  it  i\-as  my  du^  to  live  ungle, 
I  think  I  told  you,  though  I  am  sure  you  forget 
that 

"  I  am  not  richer  now,  but  I  am  older.  I 
seem  to  care  less  about  poverty  on  my  own 
behalf;  and — though  I  don't  knowjvhether  yon 
will  foi^ve  me  for  this — I  feel  less  compunction 
in-  asking  you  to  be  poor  with  me.  Do  not 
imagine  from  this  that  I  feel  confident  as  to 
.  your  answer.  I  am  very  far  from  that.  But  I 
know  that  you  used  to  love  me  as  a  fiiend-'^nd 
%  now  vsnti'je  to  ask  you  to  love  me  as  my  wife, 

"  Dearest  Adela  1  I  feel  that  I  may  c^I  you 
so  now,  even  if  I  am  never  to  call  you  so  again. 
If  you  will  share  the  world  with  me,  I  will  ffn 
yo'd  nhaiever  love  can  give — though  I  can  give 
hut  little  more.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  we 
shodd  be  ciicucistsnced.  My  mother  must 
liave'  ihiee  hundred  and  tfcj  pounds  out  of  the 
living  as  lon^  as  she  lives;  and  should  I  survive 
her,  I  ruist,  of  course,  maintain  the  girl&  But 
I  iae.in-  to  esphin  to  my  mother  that  she  had 
belter  live  elsetrhere.  There  mil  be  trouble 
atcut  this;  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  right  I 
shall  tdl  her  cf  Uiis  letter  to-morrow.  I  think 
she  knons  what  my  intention  is,  though  I  have 
r.o'  e.x3c:ly  told  it  to  her. 
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•'  I  need  not  say  how  aimous  I  »^all  be  tUl  J 
h«,T  fr^  vou.  I  shall  not  expect  a  letter  till 
Siar-^oming;  but.  if  possrble  do    ct  mo 

feiiis^w^^^^^ 
Kh^Ji'^^'^^^^S-B^^^^^^^ 

love  you  dearly. 

-    »'  youn,-de»  Adcla, 

"AltTHlIIt  WlLWXSOS." 

ilut  AdeU  received  her  letter  by  tej"'-  '" 
S  «.rd,  told  herrrhat  "  """'"ivl'te,, 
^  imtttedUtely  b=e»>e  »"«">=t.  '*  S 
^ter  aU,  then,  her  patience  vtas  to  be  '""J^ 
Bafit  hkd  not  be^paticnce  so  niud.  a!  lo- 

s^^i/sisriidt;^!- 

rsad  mUfottone.    Bel  no.-—    She  tooci 

ber^intrtTidrr^^evP 
£k?Mr&e5:.5^- 

At  last  she  was  to  be  rewarded. 

jS  then  at  length  .«  t"d  ■<■  *'' ' ,', 
Ou:  recollected  the  day  well  jk"  "-e  had  d  , 
to  to  Ripley  sutler.,  and  aslred  he.   lb 
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questions  as  fie  wu  persuading  Dumpliog  to 
mount  the  hill.  The  very  words  were  still  in 
her  ears.  "  Would  you  come  to  luch  a  house, 
Adda?"    Ay,  indeed,  would  she — if  only  ste 

were  duly  asked.     But  he •  1    Had  it  not 

seemed  then  as  if  he  almost  wished  that  the 
proffer  should  come  from  her?  Not  to  that 
would  she  stoop.  But  as  for  sharing  such  a 
house  a^  his— aoy  house  irith  hip  t  What  did 
true  love  roe&n,  if  she  were  not  ready  to  do  that  ? 

And  she  lemembersd,  too,  that  comforUns  of 
which  he  spoke.  That  had  been  -the  beginnin; 
of  it  all,  when  he  took  those  walks  along  the 
river  to  West  Putford ;  when  she  had  learned 
to  look  for  his  figure  coming  through  the  little 
wicket  at  the  bottom  of  their  lawn.  Then  she 
had  taxed  her  young  heart  with  imprudence — 
but  in  doin,:;  so  she  had  found  that  it  was  too 
late.  She  had  soon  told  the  truth— to  herself 
th^t  is;  aiii  thrcughout  she  had  been  true. 
Now  she  had  her  reward ;  there  in  her  hands, 
pressing  it  to  her  heart.  He  had  loved  hef  for 
years  and  yean,  h«  said.  Yes,  and  so  had  she 
Icvfd  bim;  ard  now  he  should  know  it.  But 
aot  q<jiie  at  oace— in  some  sweet  hour  of  fullest 
oScicizce  she  xrould  whisper  it  all  to  him. 

'■J  JhirLk  I  tcld  rouj  though,  I  am  sure,  you 
have  f  j-gonsa  thai." 

Forg'et  ill  no,  nat'  a  word,  not  one  of  his 
Xtiz.cs,  aot  a  s'^auce  cf  his  eyes,  as  he  sat  there 
is  hei  fa.:heT's  draTing-room  that  morning,  all 
but  t;nab:e  1.0  exprsss  bis  sorrows.  She  could 
aeveribrget,  ihc  effort  with  which  she  had  pre- 
vented the  rcU-tsIi  blood  liorr.  buniing  is  her 
cheeks,  or  ihc  dlHicuIty  with  which,  she  had 
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e,ted  his  confidence.    B.t  *=  ".^rffg 

rnr»J-$;  Scot's;?: 

%rh"d  .Uo..d  her  tnl  .he  »^,P»'^, 
.  1       TKat  was  £0  kind  of  hitn,  M  it  was 

Penelope'i  face  gre»  ^"'J?''^.Tj^,ji,„„ared 

"■^A»et-Si1^-5="'>-.-'-" 
»  Then  TOii  mean  to  accept  him  r 

»0b'5I-i«h,de».  ■m..t.iiiT««i° 

U,  mother  with  you  a!-.JV-^^     1^ 
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•'  If  m,  IliMi  m  rtioald  not  be  so  yen  Door . 

■     W  .i"*"  '■'  "  ""  "™si<i="ly  to  say  that  I 
in™.        i'"''.  "*•>"  ''onlii  bo.     Wo  hfre 
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mothei's  comfoit.  If  anytbing  nov  coald  maVe 
me  unhappy,  it  would  be  that  the  should  noL  be 
pleased  at  oui  prospects.  Give  her  my  kindest, 
kindest  love ;  and  tell  he;  that  I  hope  she  will 
let  me  look  on  her  as  a  mother. 

"  I  viU  write  to  ^laiy  very  soon ;  but  bid  her 
write  to  me  first,  I  ca£not  tell  her  how  happy, 
how  very  happy  I  really  am,  till  she  has  first 
wished  mc  joy. 

"I  have,  of  course,  told  aunt  .Penelope,  She, 
too,  says  sometliing  about  poverty.  I  tell  her 
it  is  croaking.  The  honest  do  not  beg  their 
bread;  do  they,  Arthur?  But  in  spite  of  her 
croaking,  she  will  be  very  happy  to  see  you  on 
Monday,  if  it  shall  cult  you  to  come.  If  so, 
let  me  have  one  other  little  line.  But  I  am  so 
contented  now,  that  I  shall  hardly  ba  more  so 
even  to  have  you  here. 

"God  bless  you,  my  own,  own,  own  dearest. 
"Ever  )-ours  with  truest  affection, 
"Adela." 

And  I  also  hope  that  Adela's  letter  wiU  net 
be  considered  nnniaidenly ;  but  I  have  my  fears. 
There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  it  is  sadly 
deficient  in  lescn-e.  Ahl  had  she  not  been 
reserved  enough  for  the  last  four  or  fiie  years? 
Reserve  is  beautiful  in  a  maiden  if  it  be  rightly 
timed.  Sometimes  one  would  tain,  have  more 
of  it.  But  when  the  heart  ii  fall,  and  T>-hen  it 
may  speak  out ;  when  time,  and  circumstances, 
and  the  world  permit-~^cn  we  should  say  that 
honesty  is  better  than  reserve.  Adela's  letter 
was  honest  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He; 
reserve  bad  been  the  work  of  years. 
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„™!!?";  "u""'  ""'  ^  "iMrf.    Her  iMto- 

.Ko,r''  ■" ""'"'' " "«»'  ""'"bit 
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which  hoth  she  and  I  have  b«n  placed;  parttj 
by  my  fault,  for  I  should  not  have  accepted  the 
li\-ing  tinder  such  conditions." 

"  Ob,  Arthur,  you  would  not  have  refused  it?" 

'"  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  But,  Mary,  703 
and  the^irls  should  be  ready  to  receive  Adda 
nnth  open  arms.  What  other  sister  could  I 
have  given  you  that  you  would  have  loved 
better?" 

"  Oh,  no  one ;  not  for  her  oira  sake — no  one 
half- so  well," 

"Then  tell  her  so,  and  do  not  cloud  her 
prospects  by  writing  about  the  house.  You 
have  all  had  she1:er  and  ccmfort  hitherto,  and 
be  trustful  that  it  will  be  continued  to  you." 

This-did  ven-  well  with  hU  sister;  but  the 
alTair  with  hts  mother  was  much  more  serious. 
He  began  by  telling  her  that  be  should  go  to 
Littlebath  on  Monday,  and  be  back  on  U'cd- 
nesday. 

"  Then  I  shall  go  to  Bowes  on  Wednesday," 
said  Mrs.  ^\'illii!ison.  Now  we  all  kooii'  that 
Bowes  is  a  long  way  from  Staplehurst.  The 
journey  has  alreachr  been  made  once  in  these 
pages.  But  Mrs.  'n'ilkinson  was  as  good  as  her 
word. 

"To  Bowes!"  said  Arthur. 

"Yes,  to  Bowes,  sir;   to  Lord  Stapledcan. 
That  is,  if  you  hold  to  yonr  adtetne  of  turning 
me  out  of  my  own  house." 
-  **  I  think  it  would  be  better,  mother,  that  we 
should  have  two  cstablbhmeots," 

"  And,  therefore,  I  am  to  make  way  for  yon  ' 
and  tlut — "  viper,  she  was  going  to  say  again ; 
but  looking  into  her  son's  ^ce,  she   became 
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™.!i,^'.  *78!'?««  "f  "!«  PMisb,  I  Hunk  that  I 
«;«  W.  «,  much  a«  l„ger  ponoi  of  >S 

tint's.  "?■  1,  T''"'  "^  ■*  »»  »"«  '"d. 

•Ml  nol  bt  printed  And  k.  Hl^  ,  if' 
>™.  .0  LiM.U"H„„  hap;,  AdaS  ™''" 
*«  Ijanl  nnsibsl,  on  hi,  .,S,Ld  Mt  Si 
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Mss.  WiuassoM  did  not  leave  her  home  for     ' 
iS.     -•  ""'"  '"^""  '""-"y  »'■'«>=■  considei- 

be  do^^  "''  "fi  ?''=;  ■.'■•'  ■""  l""""  ">S  .  I 
.0  l-.ge  aTBs-TO,,,,^  n^,  jj^  [jZ'      ° 

te  fo„r.,„eeld  carnage  were  barfly  &  ^  , 

^at_  1   r  10  toe  railwav-stalion.    Then  thci.  '' 

««e  tb«  q.e«ion  who  should  dri^-e  hi   aJSJ  | 

olfeed  to  do  so ;  but  she  ^u  joiw  ona  i™m«  I 
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such  drcnisstxiices  she  codd  not  bring  herself 
to  use  his  seT\'ices  e\'eQ  over  a  portion  of  the 
road.    So  the  stable-boy  was  her  charioteer. 

She  talked  about  Lord  Stapledean  the  whole 
ereniiig  befflre  she  wen^  Arthur  would  have 
explained  to  her  something  of  that  nobleman's 
character  if  she  would  hax'e  permitted  it.  But 
she  wotild  noL  U'hen  he  binied  that  she  would 
find  Lord  Stapj^desn  au;;ere  in  his  m.inuer,  she . 
answered  that  his  lordship  no  doubi  had  had 
his  reasons  for  beii^g  auE'.ere  with  so  very  young 
a  man  as  Arthur  had  been.  Vtlitn  he  told  her 
about  the  Bowes  hold,  she  merely  sho.'^k  her 
head  significantly.  A  ncbleman  who  hid  hctn 
to  generous  to  her  and  hers  as  Lord  Stnp!edeart 
would  hardly  allow  her  to  remain  at  trie  inn. 

"1  am  very  sorr^-  that, the  jourrniy  is  forced 
upon  me*  she  said  to  Anhui,  as  she  sat  with 
1^  bonnet  on,  waiting  for  the  vehicle. 

"  I  am  soriy  that  you  are  going,  mother,  cer- 
tainly," he  had  answered ;  **  because  I  know 
that  it  wDl  lead  to  disappointment." 

"  But  I  have  no  other  a>arse  left  open  to 
me,"  she  continued.  "  I  cannot  see  my  poor 
girb  turned  out  houseless  on  the  world."  And 
then,  refiising  even  to  ie-m  on  her  son's  arm, 
she  stepped  up  heavily  into  the  carriage,  and 
seated  herself  beside  the  boy. 

"  When  shall  we  expect  yon,  mamma  ?  "  «iid 
Sophia, 

-"  It  will  be  impossible  ferme  to  say  ■  bnt  I 
shall  be  tare  to  write  assocHi  as  I  h?.ve  seen  hii 
lordship.  Good-bye  to  you,  giris,"  And  ihca 
she  was  drK-en  away. 

"  It  is  a  very  foolish  joomey,"  sail  Antur. 
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"  ^oaa  fcel,  au  ik,  a  driva,  to  it,"  ,aH    ' 

lori^lp  Ihat  .t  had  iKccm.  very  .=c«™  ,h„  • 
Sfl.  .;  ,""  "P""  '^  »"  l"""™"  connected 
mlh  the  hv.ns.  and  Ibcefore  ahc  ™  a„at= 
that  hei  comug  would  not  bo  wholly  unexpected. 
In  due  proceo  of  time  she  airivid  at  Bo»S 

expense  of  her  jonmey.  She  had  travelled  ta 
w/l  J  "'i  tn«  nothing  aa  to  the  cost  of 
hotels,  and  not  a  peat  deal  a.  to  that  of  Jl 
"ays,  CMchei,  Md  post-chaises.  But  u  Sst 
*e  found  hen«lf  in  the  .an,e  Utile  i.n"lSL 

fhe  J™'"  """"'' *"'""'l»»  "■«  "»<i" 
tie  UQie  journey.  -  . 

Jd Sl^S'?"  ''"''^  ?  post-chaise,  of  couto."     : 

ya,  Loid  ataplcdean  is  at  home,  safe  enoueh.      ^ 

"*J,e",7S^^='™J'fro«"tothebestof     J 

^^;r^^onyra„i:eorso.i,it?"«idMxs.      I 
^^'^Seven  loag  miles,  na'am,"  said  the  ]a.-id-      ) 

w»frt"J'"'''^f'<^^f-    I'i^lar.Mwver      '■ 
was  fa  L.cd  la  ray  ,ifc     You  can  pat  the  boi 
..J.wx->«e  behind    in    the  po,t-cLsc7  caa" 

"Yes,  ca'^un;  wc  c^j,   jo  that     Be  vou 
a-going  :os:a7ai his Jordship's,  then?"       ' 

10  tb,£  question  Mrs.  Wilkinson  made  an 

t1  n^.w'f."'"''"-^  ^"  "■^'^«"«  ™  w"- 
"•■S,  now  t2at  sas  drew  near  to  the  centre  of 
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her  aspirations.  But  at  last  she  did  exactly  as 
her  son  had  done  before  her.  She  said  she 
vrould  take  her  box ;  but  that  it  was  possible 
she  might  want  a  bed  that  evening.  "Very 
possible,"  the  landlady  said  to  herself. 
.  "And  you'll  take  a  bite  of  somethinf;  before 
you  start,  ma'am,"  she  said,  out  loud.  But,  no ; 
it  was  only  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  she  would 
be  at  Bowe<  Lodge  a-rery  liule  afier  one.  She. 
l-.ad  still  sufficient  confidence  in  Lord  Stapls- 
dean  to  feel  sure  of  hei  lunch.  When  people 
reached  Hurst  Staple  Vicarage  about  that  hour, 
there  was  always  something  for  tbera  to  eat. 
And  so  she  started. 

"It  was  April  now;  but  even  in  April  that 
bleak  northern  fell  was  «ry  cold.  Nothing 
more  inhospitable  than  that  road  could  be  seen. 
It  was  unsheltered,  swept  by  ev^y  b!a.=:,  very 
steep,  and  mercilessly  oppressed  by  lunnjikes. 
Twice  in  those  seven  miles  one>:ind-5ixpence 
was  inexorably  demanded  fiom  her. 

"  But  I  know  one  gale  always  clears  the 
other,  when  ihey  are  so  near,"  she  argued. 

"Noa,  they  doant,"  was  all  the  answer  she 
received  from  the  turnpike  woman,  who  held  a 
baby  under  each  arm. 

"  I  am  sure  the  woman  is  robbing  me,"  said 
poor  Sirs.  Wilkinson. 

■  "No,  she  beam,"  said  the  post-boy.-  They 
are  good  hearty  people  ib  tJiat  part  .of  the 
'  world;  but  they  do  not  bcoolc  susincion,  and 
the  coattesies  of  life  are  scraicwhat  neglected; 
And  then  she  anii^ed  it  Lord  Stapledean's  gale. 
"  Be  you  she  what  sent  the  letter  ?  "  said  the 
^oroiQ  rt  Ae  lodge,  hoVding  it  only  half  open. 
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-.I'y*^   "y  good  woman;  res."  said   nr«- 

.J""^?  "? '""'  '=?'  "  how  you're  to  smd 

"P  word  what  you've  got  to  skv"    jid  !S. 

■   ™™n  still  «ood  in  the  «,e„y?      ^'"'" 

__Send  up  worf  |"^3  M„.  W,lki,«oj. 

cmSV  '■'""'^    Here's  Jocic 

i»,pomn.busi„ess,^'sSdThe';in^tl^^^^^^ 
„M  k"  Mliiig  you  no  more  than  what  my  lord 

■JonTlefL  th'r^ghT."  trShf"  ■? 

yoj  kuo, ;  hu,  ]„riship's  praoerty..  '^''"'""''  i 

■  „i?"'?*"°™'"""ngabootit" 

«,„.„■  r""  'Jj  Po'-l'-'r-    There  mast  be  -■ 

."^riStaSle""""  "■"=  "=  -^^  : 

wav' bS.*t  '°°-'"-^'  °'  •*"=  "odge-keeper  gave  ' 
«JJi'^,-"'^"S'"i'^  «il*iwon  toproceed. 
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The  house  called  Bov«  Lo^  looked  dzmpec 
and  greener,  more  dull,  silent,  and  melanchol-y, 
even  than  it  had  done  when  ^hur  made  his 
visit  The  gravel  sweep  before  the  door  was 
covered  by  weeds,  and  tbe  shrubs  looked  aa 
though  they  had  knon-n  no  gaideucc's  care  for 
yeare.  The  door  itself  did  not  even  appcir  to 
be  foi  purposes  of  ingress  and  egress,  nnd  the 
post-boy  had  .to  search  among  the  boughs  aiid 
foliage  with  which  the  place  was  overgrown  ■ 
berore  he  codi  find  the  hcU.  When  founds 
it  sounded  wiiii  a  hoarse,  nisty,  jangling  noise, 
as  though  angty  at  being  disturbed  in  so  unusual  v 
a  manner. 

But,  nisty  and  angry  as  it  «'as,  it  did  evoke  s 
servant — though  not  with  out.  considerable  delay. 
A  cross  old  man  did  come  at  last,  and  the  door 
was  sloirly  opened,  "  Yes,"  said  the  man. 
"  The  marquis  was  at  home,  no. doubt.  He  was 
in  the  study.  But  that  ma  00  rule  why  he 
should  see  folk."  And  then  he  looked  very 
suspiciously  at  the  big  trunk,  and  muttered 
somethiDg  to  the  post-boy,  which  Mrs;  Wil- 
kinson could  not  hear. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  gtriog  my  ciu-d  to 
his  lordslup — Mrs.  WilkLisMi  ?  I  want  to  see 
him  on  very  particular  business.  I  wrote  to  bis 
lordship  to  iiv  that  I  should  be  here."' 

"  Wrote  to  his  lordship,  did  you  ?  Then  it's 
my  opinion  he  won't  see  yC'U  at  all." 

"  Yes,  he.  wiil.  If  yoa  i!  uke  him  piy  card,  I 
know  he'll  see  me.  Will  you  oblige  me,  sir,  by 
taking  it  in  to  his  lordship  ?  '  And  she  put  on 
her  most  imperious  look. 

The  man  wen^  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  sat  i^nl 
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fti  the  post-chaise  for  n  quarter  of  an  hour. 
ITien  the  »ervant  retutned,  infonniog  her  that 
■he  was  to  tend  in  her  message.  His  lordibip 
had  given  directions  at  the  lodge  that  she  was 
not  to  come  up,  and  could  not  understand  how 
It  had  come  to  pass  that  the  lady  had  forced 
her  way  to  the  hall-ddor.  At  any  rate,  he  woyld 
not  see  her  till  he  knew  what  it  was  about. 

Now  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Wilkinson  to 
explain  the  exact  nature  of  her  very  intncate 
case  to  Lord  Stapledean's  butler,  and  yet  she 
could  not  bnng  herself  to  give  up  the  battle 
Mthout  making  some  further  effort  "It  is 
about  the  vicarage  at  Hurst  Staple,"  said  she  - 
_  the  Ticaiage  at  Hurst  Staple,"  she  repeated' 
impressing  the  words  on  the  man's  memory 
■  °f ■;  J '""K^''  °°""  The  man  gave  a  look  of 
uieflable  scorn,  and  then  walked  away,  leaving 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  still  in  the  post-chaise. 

Aad  now  came  on  an  April  shower,  such  as 
Apnl  showeft  arc  on  the  borders  of  \Vestmora- 
lind.  It  raintd  and  blew ;  and  after  a  while 
ihe  rain  tcrr.sd  lo  sleet  The  post-boy  buttoned 
up  hij  coat,  and  got  under  the  shelter  of  the 
portica;  ie  hcrsci  drooped  their  heads,  and 
snivcKi.  ^  Mrs.  WiLkincon  wished  herself  back 
at  hurst  Staple — cr  even  comfortably  settled  at 
LiL',.etath,  as  her  son  had  once  suggested. 

"His  lordship  don't  know  nothing  about  the 

vicarage,'  beUowed  out  the  buUer,  opening  the 

-  fcall-^cor  only  half  way,  so  that  bu  lace  just 

appearsd  above  tUS  lock.       '  . '. 

*'  Oh,  dear !  ch,  dear  1 "  said  Mrs.  IVilkmson. 

Just  .et  me  down  into  the  halL  and  then  I 

wul  explain  :t  10  you." 
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"Them  'orsea  11  be  foundered  as  sure  as 
heggs,"  said  the  post-boy. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  at  last  succeeded  in  making 
her  way  into  the  ball,  and  the  horses  were 
allowed  to  go  round  to  the  yard.  And  then  at 
last,  after  half  a  dozen  more  messages  to  and 
fro^  she  was  informed  that  Lord  Stapledean 
would  see  her.  Sc  dreadful  had  been  the  con- 
test hitherto,  tha^  this  amount  of  success  was 
very  grateful.  Her  feeling  latterly  had  been 
one  of  intense  hostility  to  the  butler  rather  than 
to  her  son.  Kow  that  she  had  conquered  that 
most  savage  Cerberus,  all  would  be  pleasant 
with  her.  But,  alas  I  she  soon  found  that  in 
passing  Cerberus  she  had  made  good  her  footing 
in  a  region  as  little  desirable  as  might  be. 

She  was  ushered  into  the  same  book-room  in 
wluch  Arthur  had  been  received,  and  soon  found 
herself  seated  in  the  same  chair,  and  on  the 
same  spot  Lord  Stapledean  was  thinner  now, 
even  than  he  had  been  then  ;  he  had  a  stoop 
in  his  shoulders,  and  his  face  and  hair  were 
more  gray.  His  eyes  seemed  to  hit  visitor  to 
be  as  sharp  and  almost  as  red  as  those  of  ferrets.' 
As  she  entered,  he  just  rose  from  hia  seat  and 
pointed  to  the  chair  on  which  she  was  to  sit. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  said  he;  "what's  all  this 
about  the  clergyman's  house  at  Hurst  Staple? 
I  don't  understand  it  at  alL* 

**  No,  my  lord ;  I'm  sure  your  lordship  can't 
'  understand.  That's  why  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  come  all  this  way  to  expl^n  it" 

"All  what  way?" 

"All  the  way  from  Hurst  Staple,  in  Hamp- 
■hiie,  my  lord.    \Vhen  your  lordship  was  so 
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I*  Settle  your  poiitioa  in  the  parish  1 " 
and  a"Cs^"^  *"  "^  ^™fi  *■>»  '"«'«'«' 

"What  does  the  woman  mean?"  said  he' 
looking  doft-n  towards  the  rug  beneath  his  fert' 
but  speaking  quite  out  loud  "Settle  her 
p03it.on  in  the  parish!  Why,  ma'am,  I  don't 
Uow  who  you  are,  and  what  your  position  is 
or  anything  about  you."  ', 

e."}  }^  *^*  *'^'"'  ^  ^^^   •*'«  vicar.  Lord 

Stapledean;  and  when  he  died " 

"I  was  fool  enough  to  give  the  living  to  his 
son.  I  remember  all  about  it.  He  ias  an 
imprudent  man,  and  lived  beyond  his  meanT 
and  there  was  nothing  left  for  any  of  you-^ 
wasn't  that  it?"  /  "i  you    ^ 

Jll'^Lj^l  L""^'"  '-y^  ^^'*  Wilkinson,  who 
^iso  troubled  m  spinr  that  she  h art ly  knew 
what  to  say.  "  That  is,  we  never  hVed  fceyond 
our  meai«  at  all,  my  lord.  There  were  Ly^ 
ch.,drec;  and  they  were  all- educated  most  ■ 
resp^ttoly.  The  only  boy  T7as  sent  to  college-  ' 
andiaoTit  itznk  there  wis  any  impiudenc^ 
Ld=ea     don't,  my  lord.    And  there  was  some- 

The  m<--^iiisabsoliitsiy  glared  at  her,  as  she 
went  or  wiin  oer  domestic  defence.  Ti5e 
hoaschojo  ar  Hnrst  Staple  had  be^n  creditably 
mjia.ff.d,  conaaenng  the  income;  and  it  wai 
r.a«^al  thacsr,=  ,^oul6  wish  to  set  her  patron 

tunher  rwav  from  her  pr,isent  object 
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"  And  what  on  earth  hare  yon  come  to  me 
for  ?  "  said  Lord  Stapledean, 

"  I'll  tell  your  lordship,  if  you'll  only  allow 
me  five  minutes.  Your  lordship  remembers 
when-poor  Mr.  Wilkinson  died?" 

".I  don't  remember  anything  about  it." 

"  Your  lordship  was  good  enough  to  send  for 
Arthur."    .    , 

"  Arthur  1" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"Who's Arthur?"  . 

"My  boy,  my  lord.  Don't  you  remember? 
He  was  just  in  oilers  then,  and  so  you  were 
good  enough  to  put  him  into  the  living—that  is 
to  say,  not  exactly  into  the  lining;  but  to  make 
him  .curate,  as  it  were ;  and  you  allocated  the 
income  to  roe ;  and " 

"Allocated  the  income]?  said  Lord  Staple- 
dean,  putting  up  his  hands  in  t^ken  of  unlimited 
surprise^ 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  Your  lordship  saw  just  how 
it  was;  and,  as  I  could  not  exactly  hold  the 
living  myself " 

*' Hold  the  living  yourself!  Why,  ate  you 
not  a  woman,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  of  course ;  that  was  the 
reason.  So  you  put  Arthur  into  the  living,  and 
you  allocated  the  income  to  roe.  Trut  is  alt  set- 
tled. Bat  new  the  quesriott  is  about  the  house."  ■ 

"  The  woman's  mad,"  said  Lord  Stapledean, 
looking  again  to  the  carpe;,  but  speaking  quite 
out  loud.  "Stark  mEid.  I  think  you'd  better 
go  home,  roa'am ;  a  greit  dea!  better." 

"  My  lord,  if  you'd  only  give  j^ourself  the 
trouble  to  understand  me " 
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"  I  don't  undenUnd  a  word  you  say.  I  hat-e 
nothing  to  do  vitb  the  income,  or  the  hous^  or 
with  you,  or  with  your  son." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  indeed  you  have." 

"I  leli  you  I  haven't,  ma'am;  and  wha^s 
more,  I  won't." 

"  He's  going  to  marry,  my  lord,"  continued 
Mrs,  VilkioEOn,  beginning  to  whimper;  "and 
we  are  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  unless- 
you  iriil  interfere  to  prevent  it.  And  he  v'ants 
me  to  go  and  live  at  Lictlchath.  And  I'm  sure 
your  lordship  meant  me  to  have  the  house  when 
you  allocated  the  income." 

"And  you'i'c  conne  ell  the  way  to  Bones, 
have  you,  because  your  son  wants  to  enjoy  his 
own  income?" 

"Ko,  ray  lord;  he  doesn't  interfere  about 
that.  He  knows  he  can't  touch  that,  because 
your  lordship  allocated  it  to  me — and,  to  do 
him  justice,  1  don't  think  he  would  if  he  could. 
And  he's  not  a  bad  boy,  my  lord;  only  mis- 
taken abo'Jt  this." 

"Oh,  hi  wa::ts  his  own  house,  does  he?" 
.    "  But  ii  isn't  his  own  house,  you  know.    It 
has  l.e(;n  my  house  ever  since  his  fa:her  died. 
And  it  ••C'JT  lorOsiiip  will  remember " 

" I  tel!  jou  what, Mrs.  Wilkinson ;  it  scens  to 
ihe  that  ygcr  son  should  not  1st  you  come  out 
»0  fa.-  i-  r  T3-jrse'a^ " 

''Myio-c-!"  , 

'•  .-ijii  =.f  yiiiil  (alce.jny  at^v-ice,  youll  go, 
horce  cs  fait  sa  yccj  can,  and  live  wherever  he 
bids  you." 

"Bur,  my  Icrd   ■   ■  " 

"  ,\i.  ?T>y  ra^e,  I  Kust  beg  you  not  to  trouble 
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me  any  more  about  the  matter.  When  I  was  a 
young  man  your  husband  read  with  me  for  a  few 
months ;  and  I  really  think  that  two  prescnti- 
lions  to  the  living  have  been  a  sufTicient  pa)- 
ment  for  that.  I  know  nothing  about  your  son, 
and  I  don't  want  to  know  anything.  I  dare 
say  he's  as  good  as  most  other  clergymen——" 

"Oh,  yes;  he  is,  my  lord,"  *  , 

"  But  I  don't  care  a  straw  who  lives  in  the 
house." 

"  Don'f  you,  my  lord  ?"  said  Mrs,  Wilkineon, 
very  tlespontlently. 

"Not  one  straw.  I  ne^-er  heard  such  a 
proposition  from  a  woman  in  my  life — never. 
And  now,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  wish  yow 
^ood-momin?,  ma'am.  Good-moming  to  you/' 
And  the  marquis  made  a  slight  feint,  as  though 
to  raise  himself  from  his  chair. 

Mrs.  Wiikinson  got  up,  and  stood  upright 
before  him,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
It  was  very  grievous  to  her  to  have  failed  so. 
utterly.  She  still  fcU  si:re  that  if  Lord  Staple- 
dean  would  only  be  made  to  understand  the 
facts  of  the  case,  he  would  even  yet  Ukc  her 
part  She  had  come  so  fax  to  fght  her  battle, 
that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  leave  the 
ground  as  long  as  a  chance  of  victory  remained 
to  her.  Hot/  could  she  put  the  matter  in  the 
fcwest  words,  so  as  to  make  the  marquis  under- 
'  stand  the  very — very-trwh  ?  ■ 

"  If  your  lordship  would  only  allow  me  to 
recall  to  your  memoiy  tje  circnniEtances  of  the  _ 
.  case, — how  you,  yoursei;",  allocated " 

Lord  StapSedean  tuned  suddenly  it  the  bell- 
rope,  and   gave  it  a   tremendous  1)'jII— then 
J  C 
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another — and  then  a  third,  harder  tb.aa  the 
otheis.  Down  came  the  rope  about  his  ears, 
and  the  peal  was  heard  ringing  thro'j^h  the 
house. 

"Thompson,"  he.  said  to- the  man,  as  he 
entered,  "  show  that  lady  the  door."  ■ 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Show  her  ilie  door  immediately." 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Thompson,  standing 
irresolute.  "Npw,  ma'am;  the  post-chaise  is 
waiting." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  still  strength  enough  to 
pre-/rait  collapse,  and  to  gather  herself  fogether 
with  some  little  feminine  dignity.  "  I  think  I 
have  been  very  badly  treated,"  she  said,  as  she 
prepared  to  move, 

"  Thompson,"  shrieked  the  marquis,  in  his 
passion ;  "sliow  that  lady  the  door." 

"  Yes,  my  lord ; "  and  Thompson  gracefully 
waved  Ms  hand,  pointing  down  the  passage. 
Jt  was  rt-.e  only  way  in  which  he  could  show 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  the  way  out. 

And  then,  oberlient  to  necessity,  she  walied 
forth.  Never  had  she  held  her  head  so  high, 
cr  tossed  hir  bcnr.Jt  with  so  proud  a  shaie, 
a=  she  did  in  getting  into  that  p05U:hai5e. 
Taompion  htid  tlie  handle  of  the  cariiags-door : 
he  a!^  ofTeted  her  his  arm,  but  she  despised 
any  such  ai'J.  She  chmbed'  in  unassisted ;  the 
■  pcsc-boy  mpuntcd  Ms  jade;  and  so  she  was 
driven  foith,  not  without  titten  from  the  .woman 
actre  lodge-gate.  With  heavj-bcart  she  reached 
the  it^n,  an^  sat  herself  down  to  weep  alone  in 
her  LsdrW'n:. 

"  to,  ycu've  come  back?"  said  the  lacilady. 
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"Ugh  t"  exclaimed  Mn.  Wilkinson. 

We  will  not  dwell  long  on  her  painful  journey 
back  to  Hurst  Stxple;  nor  on  the  wretched 
reflections  with  which  her  mind  was  laden. 
She  sent  on  a  line  by  post  to  her  eldest  daugbtcr, 
so  that  she  was  expected ;  and  IJiimpling  and 
the  phaeton  and  the  stabI«-boy  were  there  to 
meet  her.  She  had  feared  that  Arthur  would 
come :  but  Arthur  had  dreaded  the  meeting 
also ;  and,  having  talked  the  matter  over  with 
his  sisters,  had  remained  at  home.  He  was  in 
the  book-room,  and  hearing  ihe  wheels,  as  the 
carriage  drew  up  to  the  door,  he  went  out  to 
greet  his  mother  on  the  steps. 

At  the  first  moment  of  meeting  there  was 
nothing  said,  but  she  warmly  pressed  the  hand 
which  he  held  out  to  her. 

"  ^\'bat  sort  of  a  journey  have  >-ou  had  ?  "  said 
Sophia.' 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  place  I "  said  Mrs. 
Wilkinson. 

"It  is  not  a  nice  country,"  said  Arthur. 

By  this  time  they  were  in  the  draving-ioom, 
and  the.mother  was.  seated  ona  sofa,  with  one 
of  her  girls  on  each  side  of  her. 

"Sophy,"  she  said,  "get  up  for  a  moment; 
I  want  Arthur  to  come  here."  So  Sophy  did 
get  up,  and  her  son  immediately  taking  her 
place,  put  his  aim  roond  his  mother's  waisL 

•*  ^rthur^"  she  whispered  to  him,  "  I  fear  I 
have  beenJoolish  about  this,"  ., 

That  Tras  all  that  nas  ever  t&id  to  him  about 
the  journey  to  Bowes.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
triumph  over  his  mccher*s  failure.  He  merely 
kissed  her  when  her  iittle  confession  was  made, 
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ithd  pressed  her  Blightlj  with  hu  arm,  From 
that  time  it  was  undcntood  that  Adela  was  to 
be  brought  thither,'  as  soon  as  might  be,  to 
reign  the  mistress  of  the  vicarage;  and  that 
then,  what  further  arrangements  might,  be 
necessary,  were  to  be  made  by  them  all  at  thefr 
perfect  leisure.  That  question  of  the  niirsery 
might,  at  any  rate,  remain  in  abeyance  for 
twelve  months. 

Soon  after  that,  it  was  decided  in  full  con- 
clave that  if  Adcla  would  consent,  the  hiarriage 
should  take  place  in  the  summer.  Very  fre- 
quent letters  passed  between  Hurst  Staple  and 
Littlebath,  end  Kirs.  Wilkinson  no  longer 
alluded  to  them  with  severity,  or  even  with 
dislike.  Lord  Stapledean  had,  at  any  rate, 
thoroughly  convinced  her  that  the  vicarage- 
house  belonged  to  the  vicar — to  the  vicar  male, 
and  not  to  &e  vicar  female;  and  now  that  her 
eyes  h^d  teen  opened  on  tiiis  point,  she  found 
her:;eir  obliged  to  confess  that  Adela  Gauntlet 
wtijld  not  make  a  bad  wife. 

"Of  couiEc  we  shall. be  poor,  moth^;  but 
we  expect  that," 

■*  1  hope  you  will,  at  least,  be  happy,"  said 
Mrs.  TTilkinson,  :iot  liking  at  present  to  dwell 
on  the  subject  of  dieir  poverty,  as  her  con- 
science b^gar.  to  admonish  her  with  reference  to 
the  '1.70:  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 

•'  1  should  thbk  I  might  be  able  to  get 
pupils,'  continued  Arthur.  *■  If  1  had-  two  at 
one  hundred  acd  fifty  poonds'  each,  wc  might 
be  cCmfortabie  eaoiigh,' 

"Pcriiaps  Adela  wculd  not  like  to  have  lads 
in  the  bouss." 
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"Ah,  mother,  you  don't  luiow  Adela.  She 
ivill  not  abject  to  anything  because  she  does 
not  herself  like  it."  And  in  this  manner  that 
affair  was  so  far  settled. 

And  tben-Adela  was  invited  to  Hurst  Staple, 
and  she  accepted  the  inutation.  She  was  not 
coy  in  declaring  the  pleasure  with  which  she 
did  soi  nor  was  she  bashful  or  shamefaced  in 
the  matter.  She  lo\-ed  the  man  that  she  was  to 
marry — had  long  loved  him;  and  now  it  was 
permitted  to  her  to  declare  her  love.  Now  it 
was  her  duty  to  declare  it,  and  to  assure  him, 
«ith  all  the  pretty  protestations  in  her  power, 
that  her  best  efforts  should  t:e  given  to  sweeten 
his  cup,  and  smooth  his  path.  Her  duty  now 
was  to  seek  his  happiness,  to  share  his  troubles, 
to  be  one  with  him".  In  her  mind  it  was  not 
less  her  duty  now  than  it  would  be  when,  by 
God's  ordinance,  they  should  b.e  one  bone  and 
one  flesh. 

While  their  mother  had  held  her  seat  on  her 
high  horse,  with  reference  to  that  question  of 
the  house,  Sophia  and  Mary  had  almost  pro- 
fessed hostility  to  Adela.  They  had  given  inno 
cordial  adherence  to  their  brother's  marriage ; 
but  now  they  were  able  to  talk  of  their  coining 
sister  with  interest  and  affection,  "  I  know  tliat 
.\dela  would  like  this,  Arthur ; "  and  "  I'm  sure 
that  Adela  would  prefer  that;"  and  "wheii 
we're  goce,  you  know,  Adela  will  do  so  and  so." 
Arthur  received  all  thi.i  with  brotherly  love  and 
the  kindest  smiles,  and  thanked  God  in  his 
heart  that  his  mother  had  taken  tliat  blessed 
journey  to  Bowes  Lodge 
"Adela,"  he  once  said  to  ber,  «s  they  nsre 
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walking  together,  one  lonely  spring  evening, 
along  the  reedy  bank  of  that  river,  "  Adela,  had 
I  had  your  coutagc,  all  this  \v-ould  have  been 
settled  long  sinc&" 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  am  sure  of   - 
this,  that  it  is  much  better  as  it  is:     Now'  we 
may  lairly  trust  that  we  do  know  our  own  minds. 
Love   should  be  tried,  perhaps,  before  it  is 
trusted." 

"I  should  have  (nested yours  at  the  first  word 
you  could  have  spoken,  the  first  look  you  would 
nave  given  me." 

"And  I  should  hafe  done  lo  too ;  and  then 
we  might  have  been  wrong.  Is  it  not  weil  as  it 
is,  Arthur?" 

And  then  he  declared  that  it  was  very  well ; 
very  well,  indeed.  Ah,  yes  I  how  could  it  have 
been  better  with  htm  ?  He  thought,  too,  of  his 
past  sorrows,  his  deep  woes,  his  great  disap- 
point:nenls )  of  that  bitter  day  at  Oxford  when 
the  lists  came  down ;  of  the  half-broken  heart 
with  which  he  had.  returned  from  Bowes;  of  the 
wretchedness  of  that  visit  to  West  Putfori  Hs 
thought  of  the  sad  hours  he  had  passed,  seated 
idle  "ard  melarichoi}'  in  the  vicarage  book-room, 
nui'^tiatiog  cit  his  lorlom  condition.  He  had 
so  ol^en  wailed  over  his  own  lot,  droning  out  a 
di:*^.  a  melancholy  va  victis  for  himself  I  And 
now,  for  the  first  lime,  he  could  change  the 
cote.  Kow,  his  song  was  lo  ttiumphe,  as  he 
\va!ked  along.  He  shouted  out  a  joyful  pean 
with  tje  voice  of  his  heart  Had  he  taken  the 
most  double  of  all  firsts,  what  more  could  fate 
have  given  to  him?  or,  at  any  rate,  what  better. 
.  coui>l  fite  have  done  for  him  ? 
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Andto.ipeak  soolh,  fate  had  cectainly  given 
to  him  quite  as  much  as  he  had  descr^eii. 

And  then  it  was  settled  that  they  sho-jld  be 
married  early  in  the  ensoing  June.  "On  the 
first,"  tatd  Arthur.  "No;  the  thirtieth,"  said 
.\dela,  laughing.  And  then,  as  women  always 
give  more  than  they  claim,  it  was  settled  that 
they  should  b6  married  on  the  elcvcntli.  Let 
us  tmst  that  the  day  may  always  be  regarded  as 
propitious.  ■ 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

MR.    BERTHAM'S  death 

Sir  Henry  HARCOimT  bad  certainly  played  his 
hand  badly,  considering  the  ntunber  of  tmmps 
that  he  had  held,  and  that  he  had  turned  up' 
an  honour  in  becoming  solicitor-general.  He 
was  not  now  in  a  happy  condition.  He  was 
living  alone  in  his  fine  house  in  Eaton  Square; 
he  was  out  of  ofitce ;  he  was  looked  on  with  an 
evil  eye  by  his  former  friends,  in  th^t  he  had 
cndeaTOured  to  stick  to  office  too  long ;  he  was 
deeply  in  debt,  and  his  once  golden  hopes  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Bertram  were  becoming  fainter 
and  fainter  every  day.  Nor  was  this  oil.  Not 
only  did  he  bimself  fear  that  he  should  get  but 
little  of  the.Hudley  tnoitey,  but  bit  creditors 
had  begun  to  have  the  same  fears.  They  had 
heard  ti»t  he  was  not  to  be  the  heir,  and  were 
importunate  accordingly.  It  might  be  easy  to 
stave  them  oiT  till  Mr,  Bertram  should  b:  tindei 
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the  gtonna ;  but  Ihea— »hat  then?  Hij  pro. 
fcssional  mcome  might  uiH  be  laige,  thou-h 
not  incteuing  „  i,  5t„„,j  !„„  j»„^  ^ 
irhjt  hwyerrin  work  well  if  his  mind  be  en- 
cumbered by  deep  Iroubles  of  his  own  ? 

He  had  to;d  Geoige  Bertram  that  he  irould 
go  dmn  10  Hadley  and  claim  his  wife  if  he  did 
not  receive  a  fevourable  messaje  from  his  .vife's 
grandfather;  and  be  cow  determined  to  uiic 
some  such  step.  He  felt  himself  driven  to  do 
somelhmg;  to  bring  about  some  arrangen'ent  • 
to  male  some  use  of  the  few  remaininj  grains' 
ot  sand  which  wen.  still  10  mn  throSgh  the 
grass  that  was  measuring  out  the  lees  of  life  for 
tnat  old  man. 

So  thinking,  but  not  quiteiesohed  as  to  what 

J.  Tf^  S"  Z^'  '"  ""*'=''  ">«  ho"".  he 
sarted  for  Had  ey.  He  knew  that  George  was 
still  there,  that  h,s  wife  was  there,  and  tta  Mr. 
Be.!ram  was  there;  and  he  trusted  that  he 
snou;d  not  faU  at  any  rale  in  seeing  them.  He 
was  not  by  nature  a  timid  man,  and  bad  cer- 
tainiy  no;  become  so  by  education  ;  but,  ne?er- 

Lw'^\'"l  '''"'  f"*  "■"  ''='"  <l°i'=  'l^bly 
wi.tj  hu  bosom  when  be  knocked  at  the  rich 
man  s  door. 

Of  co-jrse  he  was  well  known  10  the  sertant. 
At  first  he  as^-cd  after  Mr.  Bertiam,  and  was^ 
to;a  tnai  He  iras  ..inch  the  same— going  very 
fa.t:  the  maid  did  not  think  that  Sir  Henry 
coula  s„  iu„.  The  poor  girl,  knowing  that 
fte  ge...,fcm,,n  fc=,ore  her  was  not  a  wScomc 

guard    the  ladies  who  were  in  the  dtJwing. 
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"\Vhoishererow?''saitlSirKenry;  "Who 
is  staying  here?" 

"  Mr.  George,"  said  the  gsil,  tliinVing  that  she 
would  be  safeai  in  ir.'ntiimms  his  nitinc,  *'.inii 
•  Miss  Paker,  sir." 

"Lady  Harcourt  is  her?,  I  suiipose?" 

"Yes,  sir;  her  ladyship  is  id  the  dramn^- 
rooni,"  xaC  slic  shook  in  her  shoes  before  hiin 
aa  she  made  the  announcement. 

Fcr  a  monient  Sir  Henry  was  inclined  to 
force  his  way  by  the  trembling  young  woman, 
and  appc:Lr  before  the  hdies.  But  then,  what 
would  he  get  by  it  ?  Angrj-  as  he  was  with  all 
the  Hadley  people,  he  was  still  able  to  as); 
himself  that  question.  Supposing  that  he  were 
there,  standing  before  bis  wife ;  supposing  c^'cn 
that  he  were  able  to  bring  Iier  to  his  feet  by  a 
glance,  how  much  richer  would  that  make  him? 
.  What  bills  would  that  pay?  He  had  loved  his 
wiTconcewith  a  sort  of  love;  but  that  day  was 
gone.  When  she  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
express  her  contempt  for  him,  all  tenderness 
Itad  deserted  him.  It  might  be  wise  to  make 
use  of  her — not  to  molest  her,  as  long  as  her 
grandFather  lived.  Viliea  the  old  miser  should 
have  gone,  it  would  be  time  for  him  to  h.ive  his 
revenge.  In  the  meantime,  he  could  gain 
nothing  by  provoking  her.  So  he  told  the  ser- 
vant that  he  wished  to  sec  Mr.  George  Bertram. 

As  it  happened,  Gec»gc  and  Lady  Harcourt 
-veit  together,  and  Mm  Baker  was  keeping 
"wajch  with  thi  sick  man  ujstuira.'  The  draw- 
ing-room ^'as  close  to  the  ball,  and  Caroline's 
eager  ear  caught  the  tones  of  hct  husband's 
voice. 
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"  It  is  Kr  Hen^,"  she  said,  becoming  sud- 
denly pale,  and  rising  to  hei  feet,  as  tuough 
prepared  to  retreat  to  some  protection.  Ber- 
Iram's  duller  ear  could  not  hear  him,  but  he 
also  rose  from  bis  chair.  "Are  you  sure  it 
ishe?"- 

"I  heard  his  voice  plainly,"  said  Caroline,  in 
a  tremulous  whisper.  "  Do  not  leave  me, 
George.  Whatever  happens,  do  not  leave  me." 
They  called  each  other  now  by  their  Christian 
Jiaraes,  as  cousins  sh<fuld  do ;  and  their  inter- 
course  with  each  other  had  never  been  other 
than  counnly  rince  that  parting  in  Eaton 
Square. 

And  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
maid-servant,  in  the  glummest  of  voices,  an- 
nounced that  Sr  Henry  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
George. 

"Show  him  into  the  dining-room,"  said 
George;  and  then  following  the  girl  after  a 
minute's  Interval,  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  the  presence  of  his  old  friend. 

Sir  Heoiy  was  even"  darter  looking,  snd  his_ 
brow  still  more  forbfadirg  than  at  that  last 
intcmew  at  George's  cliambers.  He  was  worn- 
and  caie-marked,  and  appeared  to  be  ten  years 
older  than  was  really  the  case.  He  did  not 
wait  til'  George  shoald  address  him,  hut  began  ■ 
atoncet— ■  '  • 

"  Bertram,"  said  he,  with  a  voice  intended  to 
be  sfs-n,  "  Ltere  arc  two  persons  hero  I  want  to 
see,  your  uncle  and  my  wife."   ■ 

"I  mate  no  objection  to  your  seeing  dther, 
if  they  are  wJiing  to  see  yoa." 

"  Y:;s ;  b-jt  that  won't  do  for  me.    My  duty 
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compels  me  to  looV  after  *hem  both,  and  I 
mean  to  do  so  before  I  leave  Hadley. 
""?  .mW  yourn^e  t.  <hm  «  onc^ 
uM  George  J  "but  "  »««  'i«P=»"'  °°.  ""J° 

^g  the  bdl,  .ni  son  •  "K^E"  »P  ",''" 

""noiWhs  «■»  said  im  «"!  Si'l  tdumtt  St 
H="  ry  F.?ed  the  .oo»  tack«a;d  »"d  ""»"^. 
Md  G^=  Mood  to"i»S  'i*  1>»  tact  .g» msl 
S=  chmiey-piece.  "Mr.  Eomm  oys  ft" 
h?ll  see  Sit  rfemy,  If  WL  step  »p  stalls,'  s«d 
theeid'  ■,» 

"Very  well.    Am  I  to  go  up  now  ? 
"If  TOO  please,  sir." 

Betuair.  followed  Sir  Heioy  to  the  door,  to 
5h^  wS  the  room!  hot  the  latter  umied 
oZd  on  the  stairs,  and  »id  that  he  wo^d 
Srfer  tohav.  no  ooe  pteaern  at  the  >7,t"r>'»- 
"  "  I  wiU  only  open  the  doot  for  you,"  sard  the 
other.     This  he  did,  and  was  prep""*  >» 

^t«n,,whe„  his  »c'?.'i?'°'.?S;-H^y  S 
go»way,  George,"  said  he,  "Sir  Hemy  will 
want  yon  l»  show  him  down  again.  And  so 
they  stood  together  at  the  beds.oe.  ^ 

"Well, Sir  Henry, thl»  la  kind  of  >o»,  -a,<. 
he.  pntling  his  thin,  bony  hand  out  "pon  the 
coI-etlidTby  way  of  making  m  attempt  al  an 
Eoglishaian's  usual  greetuig. 

Sir  Henry,  took  it  genUy.ia  his,  and  found 
it  cold  and  clammy.  "It ;»  nearly  all  o«r 
now.  Sir  Henry,"  said  die  old  man. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  tlie  visitor,  with  the  tone 
usual  on  meiiccasioni.  »  You  may  rally  yc, 
Mr,  Bettnim." 
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"KaUyl"    ADd  there  was  something  in  the 

railing  sound  of  other  days.  "No;  1  don't 
supple  I  shall  ever  rally  much  RM,re." 

Tha^-hUT'^  '^T  ""'^  '"''P^  '"'  ^f"*  *««• 
mars  what  I  do,  I  can  assure  you  " 

'  That  is  true  We  do  hope  for  the  best-all 
of  ui  I  can  sfU  do  that,  if  I  do  nothinz  else." 
.t™«?  .T."*'  "^  ^'  "™'y.  And  th«  he 
S  ^V°'  *  ''*'"='  ™^t*ti"«  how  best  he 
wff  jrS\''"  **'  *"'^  P^"'^'^*  bpportunihr. 
What  could  he  say  to  secure  some  flection  o  - 
he  hundreds  of  thousands  which  belonged  to 
the  dying  man?    That  he  had  a  right  to  at 

Mm .  CT^  °J  'L'*?  *""  '"'°°^'  boson,  .old 
him;  but  how  should  he  now  plead  his  rights? 
Perhaps  after  all  it  would  have  been  as  wdl  for 
himto  hare  remained  in  London 

won't  ftjJv'v^^C  "  ^"'  ***  '^^-  "  ^  ''°P*  yo" 
^^-V  U  H^l'S^'riing  in  me  if  I  say  one 
TTord  about  business  in  your  present  state  ?" 

^o-EO— no,"  said  the  old  man.     "I  can't 

iti^"    '  ^  ^"^  '"'■  ^"'  ^'"  "deavour  to 

«_Vou  can't  be  surprised  that  I  sho-i!d  be 

apxrcus  aDoawByjcifc." 

'*  L'mj'h  ! "  said  Mr,  Bertram.   •"  Vou  haven't 

^^.T  ""  ''^  """' ''  "ems-" 

'  U.IO  «}S  so?" 
7  «^^  '™^'^  woulda^t  leave  a  fine  house  in  " 
i.Ou:o^,  to  scut.hers=!f  up^ith  a  sick  old  man" 
auy  cne  to  ten  n^s  tha-r," 
s:,"V"°  !',tlr'^  ^""P^'^  =*"  'hJ^  10  )-oa  now. 
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"  Particularly  as  I  am  dying.  No,  you  can- 
not. George,  giveme  a  gbss  of  that  H\iff.  I 
am  Ytrf  weak,  Sir  Hehiy,  and  can't  say  much 
more  to  )'ou.'* 

"May  I  ask  you  this  one  question,  sir? 
Have  you  provided  for  your  granddaughter?" 

"  Provided  for  her!"  and  the  old  man  made 
a  sadly  futile  attempt  to  titter  the  words  with 
that  ominous  shriek  which  .a  fen'  years  «rcc 
would  have  been  sure  to  frighten  any  man  vh'i 
would  have  asked  such  a  question,  "What 
sort  of  man.  canhe  be^  Geor;^,  to  come  to  me 
now  nith  such  a  question?"  And  so  sap'ni', 
he.puUcd  the  clothes  over  him  as  thoisgh 
resolved  to  hold  no  further  coo\-crs.^tion. 

"  Re  is  very  wesi,"  said  George.  "I  thinl; 
you  had  better  leare  kam," 

A  hellish  expression  rame  across  the  lawyer's 
fice.  "Yes,"  he  said  to  himself;  "go  away, 
that  I  may  leave  you  here  to  reap  the  harrcst 
by  yourself.  Go  away,  and  know  myself  to  be 
a  beggar."  He  had  married  this  man's  grand- 
child and  yet  he.  was  to  be  driven  from  his 
bedside  like  a  strar.gi^. 

"TcU  him  to  gt^"  said  Mr.  Bertram.  "He 
will  knonr  it  all  in  a  day  or  two." 

"You  hear  what  he  says,"  whispered  George. 
. "  I  do  hear,"  muttered  the  olher,  "  and  I  will 
temember." 

"  He  hardly  thinks  I  wotilti  alter  my  will  now, 
does  he?  Perhaps  he  has  pen  and  ink  in'hi-i 
pocket,  ready  to  do  It." 

*'I  have  only  spoken  in  anxiety  about  my 
wife,"  said  Sir  Heniy ;  "  and  I  thought  you  would 
remember  that  she  was  jo'^r  child's  dj-u^hier." 
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.    "  I  do,  lemembci  it,    George,  why  doesn't 
he  leave  me?" 

"  HarcouTt,  it  will  be  better  that  yon  should 
go,". said  Beitram;  "you  can  have  no  idea, 
how  weak  my  uncle  is;  and  he  gently  opened 
the  door. 
.  **  Good-bye,  Mr.  Bertram.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  disturb  you."  And  so  saying,  Sir 
Henry  slnnk  away. 

"You  know -what  his  will  is,  of  course,"  said 
Sir  Henry,  when  they  were  again  in  the  dining- 
room. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  on  the  subject," 
said  the  other;  "not  the  rcmost  conception.. 
He  never  speaks  to  me  about  it" 

"  Miell;  and  now  for  Lady  Haicourt.  'tt'here 
shall  1  find  her?" 

To  this  question  George  gave  no  answer ;  nor 
was- he  able  to  give  any.  Caroline  was  no 
Io3ger  in  the  drawiug-rooin.  Sir  Henrj-  inshted 
th?.t  he  would  see  tier,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  szaylng  in  tlie  bouse  till  he  did  so.  But 
Miss  Bskez  Jkt  Ittst  persuaded  him  that  all  his 
efforts-  would  be  u-ijluss.  Ncihing  but  force 
would  indnce  Ijoy  Harcourt  to  meet  him. 

"  Then  force  shall  be  used,"  said  Sir  Henrj-. 

'■At  any  rate  not  now,"  said  George. 

"Ujut,  sir!  do  you  set  yourself  vp  as  her  ■ 
protector?  Is  she  b=se  enough  to  allow  you  to ,' 
ictcritire  belv.-^ea^ her  and  her  husband?" 

"  I  am  her  protector  at  the  present  moment, 
Sir  Henry.  Wliat  psssed  between  us  long  since 
has  been  now  forgotten.  But  we  are  still 
co-.iBi:i3 ;  =nd  while  she  wants  protection,  I 
sluli  give  it  10  h-^." 
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pl:uiS?oth"r^  But  .ta.  U  I  ^7  <*»' '  f£' 

*"B.'I  »a2!>t  not  io  h«e  =PJ  vo«..  m  lh= 

"•"rlo'no.^ppo.e  tot  jou  "";,'»"'»'.'■" 
much,  sftti  the  »-0!i  ?oii  once  liKd  '<>.'>»• 

"Ard  vihjt  the  devi!  is  it  to  you  tihat  -.Old 
T  uwS  to  her?  ThM's  the  tuck  you  go  on,  u 
11?  Ko"  ni  1=11  you  toly  »hst  I  shill  do.  I 
"m  i^m  the  bith  i.  out  o(  th.l  old  mn 

Si— bv  force,  J  toti;e  be  neccssmy.  Anc 
L  Si  si  Henry  turned  to  the  front  door 
lid  Sk  hU  depJture,  without  tnaling  en 

''"?,?h"t'Treadfd  ttoubl.  «  .h.ll  UveV 

done  rrrong  about  %»i   but  I  fe,..  .<  »  t^ 
'"hU  oepherr  declared  that  he  ,a=  s«e  jh 
tl-.tao  "Uld  t-™  out  .ell.  in«teTins  any  pl= 
SSTXh  nrisht  qoUt  the  dy.ng  man. 
''Eutiti!too!ite,isnt;tf  ^ 

«  ror  any  change  in  your  w.il,  sir .     I  e-, 
il  too  late.    DoMlthictoCit. 
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"Ah,  yes;  ifwotild  be  very  tronblesome — 
veiy  ticublesome.  Oh,  me  I  It  has  Dearly 
come  now,  George  j  very  nearly." 

It  h»d  very  nearly  come.  He  did  not  again 
speat  intelligibly  to  any  of  them.  In  his  last 
hoars  he  suffered  considerably,  and  his  own 
thoughts  seemed  to  irritate  him.  But  irhen  he 
did  mutter  a  fev  words,  they  seemed  to  refer  to 
trivial  matters — little  plagues  which  dying  men 
feel  as  keenly  as  those  who  are  full  of  life.  To  - 
the  last  he  preferred  Geoi;ge  either  to  his  niece 
or  to  his  granddaughter;  and  was  always  best 
pleased  when  his  nephew  was  by  him.  Once 
01  twice  he  mentioned  Mr.  Pittchett's  nsme ; 
but  he  showed  his  dissent  when  they  proposed 
to  Ecnd  for  his  man  of  business. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  breathed 
his  last  in  the  presence  of  his  three  relatives. 
His  nearest  relative,  indeed,  was  not  ttiere ;  nor 
did  they  dire  to  send  for  him.  He  had  latterly 
expressed  so  strong  a  disgust  at  the  very  name  of 
Sir  Licnei,  that  :hey  had  ceased  by  common  con- 
tent to  meniioc  Bertram's  father.  He  seemed  to 
be  av/sre  that  his-last  moments  were  approach- 
ir.g,  fcr  he  wnu'd  every  now  and  then  raise  his 
withered  nand  fronj  off  the  bed,  as  though  to 
gi\e  them  warning.  And  so  he  died,  and  the 
e>ei  of  :hc  rich  raun  were  closed. 

He  .'iicd  fy}'.  of  yeiJf,  and  perhaps  in  one, 
iTi('  ^liai  ;^.e  most  '.isiial  accep:a::on  of  the  word, 
f'Ji  ct  honour.  He  cwed  no  maiia  shiiling,had 
been  trje-a  uliHs  enfageraents,  had  been  kind 
to  his  idxiivii  vr.th  a  rough  kindness :  he  had 
lovtti  hcniittr  and  inuustry,  and  had  hated  falsc- 
hcod  £2d  h2v,d :  to  him  the  herd,  bom  only 
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to  consume  the  fruits,  had  ever  l>een  odioi.3 ; 
that  he  could  be  s««rou^  h«  5°'«'"=V'  .  he 
S^hcw's  earliest  years  had  plainly-shown ;  he 
hS  carried,  too,  in  hi.  bosom  ^  ^^art  not  a  to- 
gether  hardened  agamst  his  >'"^.f^' ^* '^ 
loved  his  nephew,  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  hu 
niece  also,  and  his  granddaaghtcr  - 

"St  in'spi«  '>f-»'L*i?*:'  '^"'L'^l^^'twS 
■«,«     He  had  Opened  hii  heart  to  that  wmcn 

Erv.Jsl.fTTr&St  half  a  mjllon  of 
„„„^7and  .hat  M(.mniU>n  kad  bt..  1...  K»I 

m.  eS'^firrrlSl^l.ip  ot  .1..  one  lovad 

ot  his  nOMy  had  b«n  h»  d..tr.  Jl'"'. 'J 
SL  .oUwd=  a.  Hadl=,.  he  had  »t  »d  co™i=d 
0>e»  as  they  g.e«,.mortg.fe.  and  bonds  deeds 
and  snip,  shares  in  this  and  shares  in  .hat, 
Sonind.  in  these  fimd.  and  13m  of  thousands 
h^tt,»e  Tolhelis^hehadgoneontaymg 
'.^  semng,hu>bg  in  the  che«j>  °^f' '"5 
selling  in  the  dear;  and  eveij.hmg  had  goiie 

"Evt'hlijl.ad  gone  .eU  vith  «»-  Such 
™  .S  Ci|  report  ot  old  Mr.  Benram.  B« 
lei  the  reader  say  ho«  much,  or  rather  holi^ 
Ivte  had  gone  ,dl.  Fanstn^lite,  he  had  sold 
htos'lt  10  a  golden  Mephiswoheles,  and  h.s 
SMh.d.omedtostone.iAinh.s^n-trao'; 
How  nrany  ot  us  make  Fausl .  f/S""!.  T' » 
bodJy  attendance  of  the  de>-.l  rnayte  tnytmcal 
but  in  the  spiHt  he  is  slmj-s  «h  t^».  Af  d  ho" 
a,t\j  hare  «e  the  power  to  break  ike  contract  1 
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The  Ix)ndon  merchant  had  so  sold  hi'mselC   He       i 
had  given  himself  body  and  soul  to  a.  deviJ.  Th? 
devU  had  promised  hini  wealth,  and  had  kept 
his  wmrd.    And  now  the  end  had  come,  though 
.  the  day  of  his  happiness  had  not  yetanivcdi 
But  the  end  had  not  come.    All  this  was  but 
the  ■beginning.     If  we  may  believe  that  a  future 
life  IS  tobe  fitted  to  the  desires  and  appetites 
a»  they  aie  engendered  here,  ^sx  shall  we        j 
thmk  of  the  future  of  a  man  whose  desire  has        i. 
been  simply  for  riches,  whose  appetite  has  been        ' 
for  heaps  of  money  ?    How  miserably  is  such  a 
poor  wretch  cheated !    How  he  gropes  about, 
rnaking  his  bargain  with  blind  eyes;  thinking 
that  he  sees  beyond  his  neigJibourj  I    Who  is 
so  green,  ao  soft,  so  foolishly  the  victim  of  the. 
sorriest  sharper  as  tbis  man?    Weigh  out  all        I 
his  past,  and  what  has  it  been?    Weigh  out  his        { 
future— if  yoa  can — Snd  think  what  it  must  be. 
Poor,  dull  Faastusl     \\'hat!    thou  hast  lost- 
everything  a:nong  the  thimlle-riggers?    Poor, 
dull,  stupid  wrcEch !  . 

Mr.  Lenrcm  had  rot  been  a  good  man,  nor 
had  be  been  a  wise  man.     But  he  had  been 
Irghly  respfctabis,  snd   his   memory  is   em-      , 
biL-nea  ia  tons  of  marble  and  heaps  of  monu- 
menbJ  ■;ims..    Epitaphs,  believed  to  be  true,       " 
testjy  to  his  worth-;   and   accds,  which  are        t 
Eouiec'ires  aj  hlse  a*,  epiiaphs,  do- the  same, 
rle  is  :•.  T2„i\  of  nhox  tlie  world  has  agreed  to 
say  ^ocd  Lhiajs;  to  whom  fame,  that  rich  City         ) 
farstf,  'vhiciirealswi'-h  a  comet-a-p:ston  made 
cf  go'i,  ;r.s:e-d  of  a  brazen  s-umpet,  has  been        '. 
very  k:'^d. — T.ul,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  a         \ 
gooa  izz-d.     .-iS  re^nids  him,  it  vVA  only  remain  I 

i 
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br  us  la  dcdare  what  was  his  will,  and  that 
shall  be  done  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  was  settled  that  he  should  1m  buried  on 
the  sixth  day  at^cr  his  death,  and  that  his  will 
should  be  read  after  his  funeral  George  had 
now  to  manage  ever}!]!]!!^,  and  to  decide  who 
sivouid  be  summoned  to  the  reading.  There 
were  two  whom  he  felt  bound-  to  caU  thiilicr, 
though  to  them  the  readinjr  he  knew  would  be 
a  bitter  gnef.  There  was,  in  the  iint  place,  his 
father.  Sir  Lionel,  whose  calls  for  money  had 
Hot  of  late  decreased  in  urgency.  It-would  be 
seemly  thit  he  should  come;  but  the  opening 
of  the  will  %-ould  not  be  a  pleasant  hour  for 
him.  Then  there  would  be  Sir  Henry.  He 
also  was,  of  course,  summoned,  painful  as  it 
was  to  lus  wife  to  have  to  leave  the  house  at 
such  a  tiae.  Nor,  indeed,  did  he  wut  to  be 
invited ;  for  he  bad  written  to  say  that  he  should  * 
be  there  before  he  received  George  Bertram's 
note.  Mr.  Pntchett  ako  was  sent  for,  and  the 
old  man's  attorney. 

And  theikjwhen  these  anan^ements  had  been 
made,  the  thoughts  of  the  living  reverted  from 
the  dead  to  themsehes.  How  should  thoss 
three  persons  who  r:ow  occupied  that  house  so 
lovingly  provide  for  themselves?  and  where 
should  the)-  fix  their  residence?  George's 
brotherly  love  for  his  cousin  was  Ve^  well  in 
thtory:  it  was  well  to  say  that  the  past  had 
been  forgotten;  bit  there  are  things  for  which 
"  no  mem':ry  can  loSe  ils  hold.  HC  a;id  Caroline 
had  loved  each  other  with  other  love  than  t'lat 
of  a  broiber  and  a  sister;  and  each  knew  that 
they  two  might  not  dwell  and';r  the  same  roof. 
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It  was  necessary  to  talk  over  these  matters,  and 
in  doing  so  it  was  veiy  hard  not-  to  touch  on 
forbidden  subjects. 

Caroline  had  made  up  her  mind  to  live  aeaia 
with  her  annl— had  made  up  her  mind  to  do 
B<V  providmg  that  her  husband's  power  was  not 
siifnaent  to  prevent  it  Miss  Baker  would  often 
tell  her  that  the  law  would  compel  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  lord  j  that  she  would  be  forced  to 
be  agam.  the  mistresa  of  the  house  in  Eaton 
Square  and  again  live  as  the  prosperous  wife 
of  the  prosperous  politician.  To  this  Caroline 
had  answered  but  little  j  but  that  little  had 
been  m  a  manner  that  had  thoroughly  m»ht- 
encd  Miss  Baker.  Nothing,  Lady  Harcourt 
had  said,  nothing  should  induce  her  to  do  so. 
But  if  you  cannot  help  yourself.  CaroJice  ?  " 
I  will  help  ra)-sel£     1  will  find  a  v^y  to 

prev.-nt.  at  any  rate,  that "    So  much  she 

had  salt.,  but  nothing  further :  and  so  much 
AIiES  Baiter  had  repeated  to  George  Bertram. 
(ear:ng  the  worst.  ' 

It  was  not  till  the  day  before  ihc  funeral  that 
Lai-oiins  spoke  to  her  cousin  on  the  subject 

;^  Gsorgc,"  she  said  to  him,  "shall  we  be  able     ■ 
to  hve  nere  T— to  k-eep  on  thii  house  ?  "- 
.      »>iujiid  Mis3  Baker,  you  mean?" 

*■  V'es;  aunt  and  I.  IVe  should  be  as  qaict 
here  as  anywhere,— and  I  am  used  to  t'lese 

••ilc-.w.  tJetjEr.d  on  the  wji!.  The  house 
^Oi  .,-1  cjv-n  [.-cr^rty:  but,  doubtless.  Miss 
o-jei  co-jld  rent  JL" 

"'.Ve  sro^^jd  have  money  enough  for  that,  I 
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"I  should  hope  so.  But  we  noneof  us1:noW' 
anything  yet.  ■  All  yow  own  money — the  in- 
come, at  least,  coming  from  it — is  in  Sir  Hcnr)''s 
hand^" 

"  I  will  sever  condescend  to  ask  Ibr  that," 
she  said.  And  then  there  was  a  pause  in  their 
coaverKitton. 

"  George,"  she  continued,  after  a  minute  or 
two,  "you  will  not  let  me  liill  into  his  hands?" 

He  could  not  help  remembering  that  his  own 
mad  anger  had  already  throKii  her  into  the 
hands  which  she  now  dreaded  so  terribly.  Oh, 
if  those  two  last  ye^rs  might  but  pass  awayi-.s 
a  dream,  and  leave  him  free  to  clasp  her  to  his 
bosom  a;  his  on-n !  But  the  errors  of  past  years 
will  not  turn  themselves  to  dreams.  There  is 
no  more  solid  stulf  in  this  material  world  than 
"they  are.  They  never  melt  away,  or  vanish 
into  thin  air. 

**  Not  if  it  can  be  avoided,"  he  replied, 

"Ah!  but  \t  can  be  avoided;  can  it  not? 
Say  that  you  know  it  can.  Po  iiot  make  la-i 
despair.  It  cannot  be  that  he  haa  a  right  to 
imprison  me." 

"  I  hardly  know  what  he  has  a  right  to  do. 

But  he  is  a  stern  man,  and  will  not  easily  be  set 

.  aside."  . 

"  But  yoU'Will  not  desert  me  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  will  not  desert  ytfn.     801-= " 

" But  what?" 

"For  your  Eake,  Caroline,  wc  must  regard 
what  people  will  s\y.  Our  names  have  been 
mixed  together ;  but  not  as  cousins." 

"  I  know,  I  know.  But,  George,  you  do  not 
suppose  1  intended  ycu  rfiould  live  ht:e?    I 
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^^.'^'"HoiOaU  IknovillutlhaliDa, 

i™ J"'  "/'f'^,  ?  *"'  '"P  "y  thanbers  in 
;iJ^r'  T  tf  '"V  ■»  "'■''AaiUne on  Hoe ; 
JM^aeji  I  shaU  make  one  more  attempt  al  th^ 

"  Aid  I  Inow  jou  «;il  succeed.    You  aie 
made  for  success  at  last ;  I  have  al.ays  felt  that." 
■  A  roan  must  live  somehow.    He  must  have 
some  pursuit;   and  that  is  more  within  mr 
rc.1ch  than  any  other :  otherase  I  am  not  veij 
.      anaous  for  success.     What  is  the  use  of  it  aU  ) 
ut  what  use  wiil  it  be  to  mc  now  ?  " 
"Oh,  George  I" 
"Well,  is  it  not  true?" 
"Do  not  tell  me  that  I  tare  made  shipwreck 
of  ad  your  fortune  1"  ^ 

T.  "'''',■  i  ^°  °°'  "y  *"'  !"i"  '"ve  done  it. 
It  n-as  I  that  drove  the  bark  upon  the  rocks-  I 
mj-seif.  Eut  the  timbers  on  that  account  ire 
not  the  l;ss  shattered," 

^_ "  Vcu  sliouid  strive  to  throw  off  that  fcelin? 
roil  have  so  much  before  you  in  the  world." 

I  have  striken.  1  have  thou.^ht  that  I  could 
love  oLter  woaeo.  I  have  toM  others  that  I 
C.a  Io7e  t..eni;  out  my  words  were  false,  and 
they  anu  I  knew  that  they  were  ialse,  I  have 
ca.eiyojted  to ihaikof other thitigs-of money, 
amtitrn,.pohuc!;  but  I  can  caiefor  none  of 
l.ie:n.  J:  ever  a  man  cut  bis  own  throat.  I 
have  euziv  ?c.' 

Sue  could  not  answer  hhn  at  once,  because 
she  was  now  sobbing,  and  the  tears  were 
streair.mj  from  her  eyes.  "And  what  have  I 
-one  r     ,.,.;  said  at  last,    "If  your  happiness 
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is  thatterei],  what  must  mine  be  ?  I  sometimes 
think  that  I  ouinot  lire  and  bear  it.  With 
him,"  the  added,  after  anotlier  pause,  "  I  will 
not  live  and  bcai  it.  If  it  comes  to  that,  I  will 
die,  George;"  and  risiog  from  her  chair,  she 
walked  across  the  room,  and  took  him  sharjrfy 
by  the  ann.  "George,"  she  said,,  "you  wiU 
'  protect  me  Trom  that ;  I  say  that  you  will  save 
me  from  that." 

"Protect  you  P-saidhe,  repe.ttingherwati?s, 
and  hardly  daring  to  look  into  her  face.  How 
could  he  protect  her?  how  save  her  from  the 
lord  she  had  chosen  for  herself?  It  might  be 
easy  enough  for  him  to  comfort  her  now  with 
promises;  but  he  coult]  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  hold  out  promises  ^ihich  he  could  not  fulfil. 
Ifi  after  the  reading  of  the  will.  Sir  Htnry  Har- 
court  should  insist  on  taking  his  wife  back  with  - 
him,  how  could  he  .protect  hci^— he,  of  all  men 
■  in  the  world  ?  ■ 

"  You  will  not  give  me  up  to  him  t "  she  s<ud, 
wildly.  "If  you  do,  iny  blddd'witl  lie  upon 
your  head,  George  I  George  I  S3ij  that  you 
will  save  me  from  that  I  To  whom  can  I  look 
now  but  to  you?" 

"  I  do  not  think  he  wiU  (brce  you  away  with 
him." 

•*  But  if  he  does  ?  'WiB  you  stand  by  and  see 
me  so  used  ?  "     -     , 

"Certainly  not;  bu^  Caroline — '—** 

"WeU." 

"It  wilt  be  better. that  t should  not  bediiven 
to  interfere.  The  world  irill  forget  that  i  am 
)-our  cousin,  but  will  remember  thit  I  was  once 
to  bivc  been  your  husband." 
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"  llie  vorld )  I  am  past  caring  for  the  wdild 
It  is  nothing  to  me  now  if  all  London  knoirs 
hov  it  is  with  me.  I  have  loved,  and  thrown 
away  my  love,  and  tied  myself  to  a  brute.  I 
have  loved,  and  dp  love;  but  niy  love  can  only 
tc  a  sorrow  to  me.  I  do  not  fear  the  world  ; 
Init  God  and  my  conscience  I  do  fear.  Once, 
for  one  moment,  Gcorgo,  I  thougiit  that  I  would 
fear  nothing.  Once,  for  one  moment,  I  was 
still  willing  to  be  yours ;  but  I  reniembercd 
what  you  would  think  of  me  if  I  should  so  fall, 
and  I  repented  my  baseness.  May  God  pre- 
serve me  from  such  sin !  But,  for  the  world — 
why  should  you  or  I  fear  the  world  ?  " 

"It  is  for  you  that  I  fear  it.  It  would 
grieve  me  to  hear  men  speak  lightly  of  yonc 
name." 

"  Let  them  say  what  they  p1ea.^e  j  the  wretched 
are  B!w:tys  trodden  on.  I*t  them,  say  what 
they  please.  I  desen-ed  it  all  when  I  stood 
before  the  altsr  with  that  man ;  when  I  forbade 
my  feet  to  ran,  cr  my  mouth  to  speak,  though 
I  knew  thar  I  hated  him,  and  owned  it  to  my 
heart  What  snalt  I  do,  George,  to  rid  me  pi 
that  sin  ?  " 

Sh^  had  risen  and  taken  hold  of  his  arm  when 
first  she  tsked  him  to  L-otect  lier,  and  she  was 
still  standir.g  oeside  the  chair  on  which  he  lat 
He  nor.-  ro«  aha,  and  said  a- few  gentle  words, 
such 'as  ht  ihcight  might  soothe  her. 

"  Yd,"  she  coEiiTiued,  as  though  she  did  not 
heed  h:.ii,  "  I  said  to  myself  almost  twenty 
limes  durir^  tbai  \«.si  night  that  I  hated  him  in 
Ky  ver;  *oi'I,  that  I  was  bound  in  honour  even 
yet  to  leave  h::r: — in  honour;  and  in  truth,  and 
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in  justice.  But  my  prde  forbade  it-my  pride 
and  my  anger  against  you."  ^  ,      « 

"It  is  useless  to  think  of  U  •«>»►  5«f  ■  _  .  , 
« Ah  yes!  culto  useless.  Would  that  I  had 
done  it  then— then,  at  the  Ust  moment.  They 
asked  me  whether  I  would  '"ve  that  r.mn  1 
whispered  in^rdly  to  mf « U  tha  l  loathed 
l,im;  but  my  tongue  said  'Yes,  «^  >°"?;  ■. 
Can  sflch  a  lie  as  that,  told  in  Gods  ho./ 
l^ple,  swoTa  before  kb  own  alwr-<an  such 
peritiiy  as  tV.it  ever  be  forgiven  me  ? 
^"But  I  shall  sin  wor.e  still  if  I  go  back  to 
him"  she  continued,  after  a  while.  '  I  ha\e 
no  right,  George,  to  ask  «>rthing  from  your 
kindness' as  a  cousin  ;  b.t  for  your  loves  sake 
your  old  love,  which  you  cannot  forj^et,  1  Co 
Sk  yo-^i  to  sa^-c  me  ftom  this.  But  it  u  this 
rather  that  I  ask,  that  you  wiJ  save  me  from 
the  need  of  raving  Tuyself." 

That  evening  George  5at  up  Ute  alone,  pre- 
paring for  the  morroiv-s  work,  and  trying  o 
reaU«  the  position  in  which  he  found  hirawl . 
Mr.  Pritch^  had  he  been,  there  wcuM  have 
whispered  into  his  ears,  *g»»"^"^,J'Sa'n^^ 
ominous  and  all-important  words,"  Haif  umJliw 
7monev,  Mr.  George;  h=lf  a  miUion  of  mcney ! 
And,  Indwd,  enough  Mr.  Pritchettwas  not  there, 
^eiemembraace  of  those  ovciflowingxofiers  did 
force  themselves  upon  his  mind.  U  ho  can  sa> 
that  he,  if  pkced  as  Bertram  then  was,  wou.d  not 

'•"jiV^id^Sii  of  the..-not  over  deeply.  «or 
with  much  sadness.  He  knew  that  hey  were 
not  to  be  his;  neither  ue  whole  of  lh=m,  nor 
any  patt  of  them.    So  i::3cii  his  undc  r-ad  told 


J  any  patt  ol  I- 
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him  with  sufficient  plainness.  He  knew  also 
that  they  night  All  have  been  his :  and  then  he 
thotight  of  that  Interview  in  which  Mr.  Bertram 
had  endeavoured  to  beg  from  him  a  promise  to  do 
that  for  which  liis  ovm  heart  so  strongly  yeamcd. 
Yes;  he  might  have  had  the  bride,  and  the 
money  too.  He  might  have  been  sitting  at 
that  moment  with  the  wife  of  bis  bosom,  laying 
out  in  gorgeous  plans  the  splendour  of  their 
future  life.  It  would  be  vain  to  say  that  there 
tras  no  disappointment  at  his  heart. 

But  yet  there  was  within  his  breast  s.  feeling 
of  gratified  independence  which  suBiccd  to  sup- 
port him.  At  least  he  might  boast  that  he  had 
not  sold  himself;  not  aloud,  hut  with  that  in-  - 
ward  boasting  which  is  so  common  with  most 
of  us.  There  was  a  spirit  within  him  endoired 
with  a  greater  wealth  than  any  which  Jlr. 
Piitchett  might  be  able  to  enumerate;  and  an 
inward  love,  the  }oss  of  which  could  hardly  have 
been  atoned  for  evc;n  by  the  possession  of  her 
whom  he  had  lost.    Nor  was  this  the  passion 

,  v.hich  mta  call  self-love     It  was  rather  a  vigo-  , 
rous  kDowiec^ge  of  hisoA'n  worth  as  a  man;  a 

..  strong  will,  which  taught  him  that  no  price  was;' 

,  5'jfScier.t  to  buy  It;  sssent  that  black  should  be  \ 

'    reckoned  fthiie,  or  fhite  be  reckoned  black.       i 

.,J     His  uncle,  he  knew,  had  misundeistood  him.' 
'..   In  lej-icting  the  clJ  man's  offers,  he  had  ex- 

•  pressed  his  conien^pi  Cot  richca — foi_rich£^^. 
that  is,  E5  any  counterbalance  toinde  p  ea^rncg: 
Mr,  Bcrtraai  had  taksa  what  he  sdid  Jul  iiiuie '  - 
thjui  it  was  worth ;  znd  had  supposed  that  his 
nephew,  afHicted  with  some  singular  lunacy, 
dUliked  money  tor  its  own  saKe.    George  had 
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nertr  cared  to  disibose  kU  rncit'.  mini    f?' 

and  George  ••oold  have  to  Imoi  to  the  ■«= Jn. 
Tit     He  l»e«  "ell  "oush  th.it  the  »«" 

ttat  he  dtould  have  '■l.^^J^:,^'^^^^, 

Sd  h^  eo»»ge  up  to  the  nece^ar,  i»ot 
"'"STipritehett  to  me.  with  hi.  Hod.  W 

r^  »r&t1.erf    Jet  bio.  »ve     I  -e  «« 

r.r„'xr2^er,srp»nCo'U 

-SrfiSKt-uroMho..™., 

he  betook  himself  to  }k6. 


]  CHAPTER  XLV 

THE  WU.L 

■      ditor.  ThVothergenael«ea«e«'ol«l"-"'' 
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only  ftt  the  roort  interesting  ceremony  of  reading 
the  \rilL  Sir  Liond  had  written  to  say  that  he 
was  rather  unwell ;  that  he  certainly  would  come 
up  from  LitUebath  so  ai  to  bspresent at  the  latter 
performance ;  but  that  the  very  precarious  ^tate 
of  his  healtli,  and  the  very  inconvenient  hours 
of  the  trains,  unhappily  prevented  him  from 
paymg  the  oiher  last  sad  duty  to  his  brother's 
remains.  Sir  Henry  Harcourt  had'plainly  de- 
manded at  what  hour  the  will  would  be  read; 
and  Mr.  Stickatit,  junior— Mr.  George  Stidtatit 
—of  the  firm  of  DryandStickjtitrhad  promised 
to  be  at  Hadley  punctuallyat  two  p.m.  ■  And 
he  kept  his  word. 

Mr,  Pritchett  came  down  by  an  early  train, 
and,  as  was  lit  on  such  an  occasion,  was  more 
melancholy  than  usual  He  was  very  melan- 
choly and  veiy  sad,  for  he  felt  that  that  half-  - 
milhun  of  money  was  in  a  great  jeopardy;  and 
perhaps,  even  the  death  of  his  old  friend  of 
forty  years'  standing  may  have  had  some  effect 
on  him.  It  was  a  mingled  feeling  that  pervaded 
him.  "  Oh,  Mr.  George ! "  he  said,  just  before 
they  went  to  the  churchyard,  "  we  are  grass  of 
the  field,  just  grass  of  the  field ;  here  to-day,  and 
■  gone  to-inoirow;  flourishing  in  the  morning, 
and  cast  into  the  oven  before  night !  It  be- 
hoves such  frail,  impotent  creatures  to  look 
closs  after  their  interests— half  a  million  of 
money  I  I'm  afraid  you  didn't  think  enough 
about  It,  Mr.  George." 

And  then  the  Karihy  bells  were  rung  again; 
but  Ck-/  were  net  nang  loadiy.  It  seemed  to 
Birt-'sra  that  no  one  noticed  that  anything  more- 
thaa  usually  sad  was  going  on.    He  could  hardly 
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realise  it  to  himself  that  be  was  going  to  put 
under  the  ground  almost  his  nearest  relative 
The  belts  nng  out  a  diige,  but  they  did  it 
hardly  above  their  breath.  There  were  but 
three  boys  gathered  at  the  litde  gale  before  the 
door  to  sec  the  body  of  tlie  rich  man  carried  to 
his  last  home.  George  stood  with  his  back  to 
tlie  empty  dining-room  fireplace :  on  one  side 
stood  Mr.  Pritchett,  and  on  the  other  the  Bamet 
doctor.  Very  few  words  passed  between  them, . 
but  they  were  not  in  their  nature  peculiarly 
lugubrious.  And  then  there  was  a  scufiling 
heard  on  the  stairs — a  subdued  decent  under- 
taker's scuffling — as  some  hour  or  two  before 
had  been  heard  the  mufiled  click  of  a  hammer. 
Feet  scuffled  down  the  stairs,  outside  the  dining- 
room  door,  and  along  the  passage.  And  then 
the  door  was  opened,  and  in  low,  decent  under- 
taker's voice,  led-nosed,  smubre,  well-fed  Mr. 
Mortmain  told  them  that  they  were  ready, 

'"Iliese  are  yours,  sir,"  and  he  handed  a  pair 
of  black  gloves  to  George:    "And  these  are 
.     yours,  rir,"  and  he  gave  another  pair  to  the 
>.    *  doctor.    But  the  doctor  held  them  instead  of 
-'        putting  them  on;    otherwise   Mr.   Mortmain 
*        could  not  be  expected  to  change  them  after 
the  ceremony  for  a  pair  of  lighter  colour.    They 
^>      understood  each   other;    and  what    could   a. 
'  f      country  doctor  do  with  tii^eaty  or  thirty  pairs 
''  1      of  black  gloves  a  year?    "Aad  these  yours, 
■  1     Mr.  Pritchett." 
'        ,«  Oh,  Mr.  George  I "  sighed  Pritchett     "  To 
thinlc  it  should  come  to  thisl    But  he  Was  a 
good  gentleman ;  and  vety  saM«ssful— very  suc- 
cessful." /"• I  „ 
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,  ■  There  were  Aot  tea  people  in  the  church  or 
in  the  churchjard  during  the  whole  time  ot  the 
funeral.  To  think  that  a  man  with  half  a  million 
of  money  could  die  and  be  got  rid  of  tvith  so 
little  parade  1  What  money  could  do — in  a 
moderate  fray — was  done.  The  coffin  was  as 
heavy  as  lead  could  make  it  The  cloth  of  the 
best.  The  plate  upon  it  was  of  silver,  or  jooked  ^ 
like  it.  There  was  no  room  for  an  equipage  of 
hearses  and  black  coaches,  the  house  was  so 
unfortunately  near  to  the  churchyard.  It  was 
all  done  in  a  decent,  sombre,  useful,  money- 
inaking  way,  as  beseemed  the  remains  ofiutiS" 
a  man. 

But  it  vas  on  'Change  that  he  was  truly 
buried ;  in  Capel  Court  that  his  funeral  sermon 
was  duly  preached.  These  were  the  souls  that 
knew  himj  the  ears  to  which  his  name  loomed 
large.  He  b::d  been  true  and  honest  in  all  bii 
dealings — there,  at  least.  He  had  hurt  nobody  ■ 
by  word  or  deed — excepting  in  tlieway  oLtradt 
And  bad  kept  bis  handU  from  picking  and  steal- 
ing— fix>m  all  picking,  that  is,  not  warranted  by 
City  usage,  aniS  from  alt  stealing  that  the  law 
r^ards  as  such.  Therefore,  there,  on  'Change, 
they  preached  h's  funeral  sermon  loudly,  and 
buried  birn  with  all  due  honours. 

Two  had  been  n.imed  for  the  reading  of  ths 
.will,  seeirf  fhat  a  train  wrived  at  1.45  p.m. 
Atd,  tnerefcre,  when  tfie  ceremony  was  over, 
George  and  Mr.  Pritchel:  had  to  sit  together  in 
the  Oin'D^-rnj:Ti  till  tLat  time  arrived.  The 
dcctiir,  who  did  not  expet-t  much  from  the  will, 
had  gone  away,  perhapa  to  prepare  other  friendt 
for  similar  occtipaUon,    It  was  a  tedious  hour 
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that  they  so  passed,  certainly;  but  at  last  i(  did 
make  itself  away.  Lunch  was  brought  in ;  and 
-the  sherry,  which  had  been  banded  round  with 
biscuits  before  the  funeral,  was  again  put  on  the 
tabic.  Mr.  Pritchett  liked  a  gbss  of  sherry, 
though  it  never  seemed  to  have  other  effect  on 
him  than  to  make  his  sadoes  of  a  deeper  dye. 
But  at  last,  between  this  occupation  and  the 
■muttering  of  a  few  scraps  of  a  somewhat  worldly 
morality,  the  hoi(r  did  wear  itself  away,  and  the 
band  of  the  old  clock  pointed  io  two. 

The  three  gentlemen  had  come  down  by  the 
same  train,  and  anivcd  tn  a  fly  together.  Mr, 
George  Stickatit,  junior,  paid  for  the  accommo- 
dation; which  was  no  more  than  right,  for  he 
coi^d  put  it  in  the  bill,  and  Sit  Lionel  could 
not.  The  mind  of  Sir  Hcniy  was  too  much 
intent  on  other  things  to  enable  him  to  tbinlc 
about  the  fly. 

"  Well,  George,"  said  Sir  Lionel ;  "  so  it's  all 
over  at  last.  My  poor  brother  I  I  wish  I  could 
have  been  with  you  at  the  feioeral;  but  it  was 
impossible.  The  ladies  are  not  here?" — This 
he  added  in  a  whisper.  He  could  iiot  well  talk 
about  Lady  Harcourt,  and  he  was  not  at  the 
present  moment  anxious  to  see  Uuts  Baker. 

"  They  are  not  here  to^iay,"  said  George,  as 
he  pressed  his  father's  band.    He  did  not  think 
it  necefisary  to  explain  that  they  were  staying  at 
good  old  Mtf.  Jones's,  on  the  other  side  of  the  - 
Green. 

"I  should  have  been  down  for  the  funeral,' 
said  Mr.  Stickstit;  "but  I  have  been  kept 
gomg  about  the  property,  ever  since  the  death, 
up  to  this  moment,  I  may^s^.    There's  tha 
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document,  gentlemen."  And  the  will  was  laid 
on  the  tabS.  "  The  personalty  will  be  sworn 
under  five.  Tile  real  will  be  about  two  morp  " 
WcU,  Pritchett,  and  how  are  you  thb  morning?'- 
.  Sir  Henry-  said  but  little  to  anybody.  Ber- 
tram put  out  his  hand  to  him  as  he  entered, 
and  he  jutt  look  it,  muttering  something ;  and  - 
then,  having'  done  so,  he  sat  himself  down  at 
the  table.  His  face  was  not  pleasant  to  be 
seen;  his  manner  was  ungracions,  nay,  more 
than  that,  uncourteous — almost  brutal ;.  and  it 
seemed  as  though  he  were  prepared  to  Se- 
date himself  the  enemy  of  all  who  were  there 
assembled.  To  Sir  Lionel  he  was  known,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  some  words  had  passed 
between  them  in  the  fly ;  but  there  in  the  room 
he  said  no  word  to  any  one,  but  sat  leaning 
back  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pocVets,  scowlirs  at  the  table  before  him. 

"A  beautiful  day,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Pritchett?" 
saidSir  Lionel,  essaying  to  make  things  pleasant, 
af[er~H«4sshion. 

"A  beaStS'jl  day— outwaidly.  Sit  Lionel," 
sighed  Mr.  Pritchett.  "But  the  occasion  is 
Boi  comfortable.    We  must  all  die,  though;  all 

of  us,  Ml^GfOIgC:"  ■        .■ 

"  But  we  shall  not  all  of  us  leave  such  a  will 
as  thai  te'aind  us,"  said  Mr.  SlicVatit.  "  Come, 
gent'.smeu,  are  we  read)  ?   Shall  we  sk  dowa?" 

George  sot  a  chair  for  his  filhci",  ind  put  it 
do:vD  ODpasiia  to  that  o.'  Sir  Henry's,  Mr. 
Priwhet;  hunbly  kspt  himsilf  in  one  comer. 
The  liivyer  took  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
broke  opsn  the  erveloi:e  which  contained  the 
wilt  vrjth  a  degres  of  g'lsto  which  showed  that 
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,hc  occupation  was  not  dL<agreeabIe  to  him. 
[Mr  Bertram,"  said-he,  "will  yoo  not  uke  a 

g};'' Thank  you,  no;  I'll  stand  here,  if  you 
lease,"  said  Geors?.  And  so  he  kept  his 
lion  with  his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace. 
11  of  them,  then,  were  somewhat,' a ftaid  of 
ing  their  disappointment  read  in^hcir  faces, 
bid  commented  upon  by  the  olliers.  They 
rere  all  of  them  schooling  themselves  lo  bear 
litK  an  appearance  of  indifference  the  tidings 
irhich  they  dt-caded  to  hear.  All  of  them,  that 
i,  except  the  attorney.  He  hopiid  nothing, 
nd  feared  nothing. 
Mr.  Pritchett  nearly  dosed  his  eyes,  and 
1  Lnost  opened  his  tiunith,  and  sal  with  his 
ands  resting  on  his  itomach  before  him,  as 
hough  he  were  much  too  humble  to  have  any 
opes  of  his  own. 

Sir  Lionel  was  all  smiles.  AVhat  did  he  care? 
(ot  he.  If  that  boy  of  his  should  get  anything, 
I*,  as  an  affectionate  bther,  would,  of  course, 
;  glad.  If  not,  why  tiien  his  dear  boy  could 
»  without  it.  That  was  the  intended  inter- 
etation  of  his  look.  And  judging  of  it  alto- 
.hcr,  he  did  not  do  it  badly ;  only  he  deceived 
Aody.  On  such  occasions,  one's  face,  which 
!  made  up  for  deceit,  never  does  deceive  any 
inc.  ■  But,  in  'truth.  Sir  .Lionel  still  entertained  ■ 
I  higlicr  hops  than  any  other  of  the  listeners 
!iere.  He  did  not  certainly  expect  a  legacy 
[iiisetf,  but  he  did  think  that  George  mighi 
lill  be  the  heir.  As  Sr  Henry  was  not  \a  b-;, 
rhose  ncme  was  so  likely?  And,  then,  if  his 
pn,  his  dear  son  George,  should  be  lord  of  two, 
i  2D 
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nay,  Bay  only  onc^  of  those  many  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  what  might  not  a  fond  fathe 
expect?  " 

Sir  Henry  waa  all  fro^vns;  and  yet  he  m 
not  quite  hopeless.  The  granddaughter,  tH: 
only  lineal  descendant  of  the  dead  mart,  vi' 
still  his  vife.  Anything  left  to  her  must  ir 
Bome  sort  "be  left  to  him,  let  it  be  tied%p  niii 
.  ever  so  much  care.  It  might  still  be  probabl. 
that  she  nught  be  earned  the  heiress — perh:i[ 
the  sole  heiress.  It  might  still  be  probab: 
that  the  old  man  had  made  no  new  nill  sioc 
Caroline  had  left  his  home  in  Eaton  Squai' 
At  any  rate,  there  would  still  be  a  ground,  o 
which  to  fight,  within  his  reach,  if  Lady  H.n: 
court  should  be  it^any  way  enriched  under  tl- 
wilL  And  if  so,  no  tenderness  on  his  p:i 
should  hinder  him  from  fighting  out  that  fig' 
as  long  as  he  had  an  inch  on  which  to  stand. 

Bertram  neither  hoped  anything,  nor  feare 
anything,  except  this — that  they  would  look  e 
him  as  a  disappointed  man.  He  knew  that  1 
w£s  to  hare  nothing ;  and  although,  now  tk 
the  moment  had' come,  he  felt  that  wenlth  mig 
possibly  have  elated  him,  still  the  absence  of. 
did  not  make  him  in  any  degree  unhappy.  B. 
it  did  make  him  uncomfortable  to  think  th: 
he  ihoul.i  be  commiserated  by  Mr.  Pritche'. 
sneered  at  by  Harcouit,  and  tiiunied  by  1, 
father, 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  are  Tve  ready  ?  "  said  M 
Stickati:  again.  They  were  all  ready,  and  f 
Mr.  Stickatit  began. 

I  will  not  give  an  acute  ailic  any  opportunlj 
for  telli-g  me  that  Uie  will,  as  detailed  by  rtj 
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was  all  illegal.  I  have  not  by  me  (he  ipsissima 
verba ;  nor  can  I  get  them  now,  as  I  am  very 
far  from  Doctors'  Commons.  So  I  will  give  no 
^-c^bal  details  at  e11. 

The  will,  moreover,  was  very  long — no  less 
than  fifteen  folios.  And  that  amount,  though 
it  might  not  be  amiss  in  a  three-^*olame  edition, 
would  be  inconvenient  when  the  book  comes  to 
be  published  for  eighteen-penec.  Biit  the  gist 
of  the  will  was  ai  fcllo*s. 

It  was  dated  in  the  October  last  gone  by,  at 
the  time  when  George  was  about  to  start  for 
Egypt,  and  when  Lady  Harcourt  had  already 
left  her  husband.  It  staled  that  he,  George 
Bertram  senior,  of  Hadley,  being  in  full  use  of 
all  his  mental  faculties,  made  this  as  his  last 
will  and  testament '  And  then  he  willed  and 
devised — 

Firstly,  that  George  Sticlqatit,  juaior,  of  the 
firm  of  Day  and  Stickatit,  and  George  Bertram, 
junior,  his  nephew,  should  be  his  executors ;  and 
that  a  thousand  pounds  each  should  be  given 
to  them,  provided  they  were  pleased  to  act  in 
that  capacity. 

When  Sir  Lionel  heard  that  George  was  named 
as  one  of  the  executors,  he  looked  up  nt  his  son 
triumphantly;  but  when  the  thousand  pounds 
were  named,  his  face  became  rather  long,  and 
Isis  pieasant  than  usual.  A  man  feels  no  need 
to  leave  a  thousand  pounds  to  an  executor  tf 
he  raeias  to  g'.vs  him  the  bulk  of  his  fortime. 

Secondly,  he  left  three  hundred  pounds  a  yeir 
for  life  to  his  dear,  old,  trusty  servant,  Samuel 
Prilchctt  Mr.  PrI'.chett  put  his  handkerchief 
up.  to  his  face,  and  sobbed  audibly.    But  he 
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would  sooner  h&ve  had  ttro  or  three  tboasftnd  - 
pounds ;  for  he  also  had  rd  nmbttton  to  leave ; 
money  behind  him.  ' 

Thirdly,  he  bequeathed  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year  for  life  to  Mary  Baker,  late  of  Littlobath, 
and  now  of  Hadley ;  and  the  use  of  the  house  at 
Hadley  if  she  chose  to  occupy  it.  Otherwise,  the 
house  was  to  he  sold,  and  the  proceeds  ven  to 
go  to  his  estate.  * 

'  Sir  Lionel,  when  he  heard-this,  made  a  short 
calculation  in  his  raind  whether  it  would  now  be  ' 
worth  his-  while  to  marry  Miss  Baker;  and  he 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  worth  his  white. 

Fourthly,  he  gave  to  his  executors  above- 
named  a  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
invested  by  them  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  ■ 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  his  granddaughter,  . 
Caroline  Haicourt.  And  the  will  went  on  to  say,  ' 
that  he  did  this,  although  he  was  aware  that  , 
sufficient  ptavision  had  niready  been  made  for  : 
his  granddaughter,  because  he  feared  that  un-  : 
toward  events  might  make  it  expedient  that  she  ' 
should  have  some  income  exclusively  her  own.   : 

Sir  Heniy,  i\'hen  this  paragraph  was  read — 
this  para^Taph  from  which  his  own  name  wa? 
c^jeiuUy  e::cl;i(3cd — dashiid  his  fist  doyn\  upon 
the  table,  so  that  th:  ink  leaped  up  out  of  the 
inlutani  that  stood  before  the  lawyer,  and  fell 
in  sundry  blots  upon  ihe  document.  But  no 
one  said  anything.  Thete  was  blotting-paper 
at  hand,  and  l^.  Stickatit  soon  proceeded. 

In  ics  fifth  proviso,  the  old  man  mentioned  his 
nephew  Georje.  "  I  wish  it  to  be  understood," 
be  said,  "  th-t  I  love  my  nephew,  George  Ber- 
tram, and  appiecia;e  his  honour,  honesty,  and 
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uqUi."  Sir  Lionel  once  more  tooltortof  moo, 
i,d  thoogW  th.t  it  might  «iU  b«  .n  rslit  And 
George  himself  felt  pleised ;  mm  p  ciscd  Ih™ 
he  hiSi  thought  it  pouiWe  th.L-htl!l5..L>Ujv': 
wen  .t  the  Tending  of  Itot  *.ll.  "But,  «.n- 
litioed  the  will,"!  am  not  minded,  u  he  is 
limself  »««ie,  10  pet  my  money  into  his  hands 
I,  his  own  puTKises."  It  then  went  on  to  ^J. 
Siat  a  fntther  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  vta^ 
,iven  to  him  as  » token  ofajeaion, 

Sir  Lionel  drew  .  long  ESiSrAfter  all.  Ere 
thousand  pounds  »-as  the  whole  sum  total  Uiat 
,as  rescued  out  of  the  Sre.  What  "-"JS 
thousand  pounds  ?  How  much  could  he  expect 
,0  get  IroiTsuch  a  sum  as  that?  Perhaps  .Ber 
,11,  he  had  better  tale  Miss  Bate  But  then 
V,  pittance  was  only  for  her  life.  How  he  did 
Kite  his  departed  brother  at  that  moment  I 

Poor  Ptitchetl  wheesed  and  sighed  aga.n. 

"  Ah  r  said  he  to  himselC    "  HaU  a  million  of 

iaoney  gone  i  clean  gone  I   But  he  never  wou.d 

lake  my  advice  I "  .     ,. ,  l„ 

1  i  But  George  felt  now  tluit  he  did  not  care  who 

ET  looked  at  him,  who  commiserated  him.    ihe  will 

I  ias  alUigbtHe  did  not  at  that  moment  wish 

il  to  bemheTKan  that  the  old  man  had  made  it. 

-•Alter  aU  their  quarrels,  all  their  hot  words  uid 

-  perverse  thoughts  tow^ds  foh  .other,  it  w^s 

vlear  to  him  now  that  his  uncle  l>a«,  at  any  t«e,.- 

ippieciatedhio.    Hecouldheartheiemaindet 

'  of  it  quite  unmoved.  , 

■  There  were  some  other  legacies  to  various 
.  people  in  the  City,  none  of  them  being  coii- 
,.  Sd^ble  in  «nount.  F'™ '■"""'"'^  P™°''L  ° 
'  one,  one  thousand  pounds  to  anoihe',  Ki) 
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.  pounds  to  a  tfaicd,  and  lo  on.    And  then  Cflme 
'  -the  body  of  the  will — the  very  wfll  indeed. 

And  so  Mr.  George  Bertram  willed,  that  after 
the  payment  of  alt  bis  just  debts,  and  of  the 
legacies  above  recapitulated,  his  whole  property 
should  be  given  to  his  executors,  and  by  thero 
expended  in  building  and  endowing  .a. xollcg^ 
and  almshouse,  to  be  called  "  Thg^^crtraii' 
College,"  for  the  education-^  The  children  oj 
LoAdon  fishmongers,  and  for  nhe  maintenanci 
of  the  widoi\'s  of  snch  fishmongers  as  had  diet 
in  wont.  Now  Mr.  Bertram  had  been  a  membe 
of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Fishmongers. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  wUI,  And  Mr 
Stickatit,  having  completed  the  reading,  foIde( 
it  up,  and  put  it  back  into  the  envelope.  Si 
Heniy,  the  moment  the  reading  was  over,  agaii 
dabbed  hisfistupon  the  table.  "As  heir-at-law,' 
said  he,  "I  shall  oppose  that  document." 

"I  think  you'll  find  it  all  conea,"  said  Mr 
Stickatic,  with  a  little  smile. 

"And  I  think  otherwise,  sir,"  said  the  lata^ 
solicitor-genera!,  in  a  voice  that  made  them  all 
start.  "  Very  much  otherwise.  That  dccumem  '^i 
is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  ii  written,- - 
And  now,  I  wiim  you  two,  who  have  been  rameq 
as  esec-Jtori,  that  such,  is  the  fact."  ■  I 

Sir  Lir-^el  began  to  c<jnsidi:r  whether  it  would! 
be  better  for  him  that  the  will  shoul^JlfiJ-will,- 
or  should  not  be  a  wiU.  Till  he  had  done  so,| 
he  could  not  determine  with  which  party  he 
would  sid;.  If  that  were  no  will,  there  might 
be  a  previojs  one ;  end  if  lo,  Bertram  might, 
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But  Sir  Henry  wanted  no  allies— wanted  no 
one  in  that  room  to  side  with  him.  HosliUty  to 
them  all  was  his  present  desire ;  to  them  and  to 
one  other— that  other  one  whohad  brought  upon 
him  all  this  misfortune ;  that-irife  of  bis  bosom, 
who  had  betrayed  his  interests  and  shattered  hi* 


according  tr,  that,  be  the  heir.    "It  is  a  very' 
siugulEr  cocur-'iest,"  said  he;  "very  sing"''"" 


"I  believe  there  is  nofting  further  to  detain 
us  >t  the  present  moment,"  said  Mr.  Stickatit 
"  Mr.  .Bertram,  perhaps  you  can  allow  ine  to 
tpeak'to  you  somewhere  for  five  minutes  ?  " 

« I  shall  act,"  said  George. 

"Oh,  of  course.  That's  of  course,"  said 
Stickatit.    "And  I  alsa" 

"  Stop  one  moment,  gentlemen,  shouted  mi- 
court  again.  "  I  hereby  give  you  both  wammg 
that  you  have  no  power  to  act" 

-Perhaps,  sir,"  suggwted  Stickatit,  "your 
Uwyer  will  take  any  steps  he  may  think  ncces- 

"My  lawyer,  sir,  will  do  as  I  bid  him,  and 

will  require  no  suggestion  from  you.     And  now 

I  have  another  matter  to  treat  ot    Mr.  Bertram, 

;      where  is  Lady  Harcoiirt?"  .     j    -.v 

Bertram  did  not  answer  at  ouc«,  but  stood  with 
his  back  stiU  against  the  tiiimnsy-piece,  thmkmg 
what  answer  he  would  give.  ,    .  .., 

"Where,  I  say.  is  Lady  Hsrcourl?  Let  U3 
hav4  no  juggling,  if  yoo  ple«e.  You  mil  find 
that  I  am  in  earnest."  ■  .      -j 

"I  am  not  Lady  Hncourtfi  keeper,  said 
George,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice 

"itobyG  1  Nor  shall  you  be.  ^)herc- 
is  she?'  If  you  do  not  answer  my  question,  1 
shidl  have  recourse  lo  the  police  at  once. 
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^  lionel,  meanlDg  to  rattlce  things  pleasant, 
nov  got  up,  tad  vent  over  to  his  sod.  He  did 
not  know  on  what  footing,  vith  reference  to  each 
other,  his  son  and  X^dy  ^rcourt  now  stood;  but 
he  did  ktum  that  they  had  loved  each  other,  and 
been  betrothed  for  years ;  he  did  know,  ah^,  that 
she  had  left  her  husband,  and  that  that  husband 
and  his  son  had  been  the  closest  friends.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  hini  to  make  things 
pleasant.  He  had  not  the  slightest  scruple  as 
to  saaifidng  that  "dear  Caroline"  whom  he 
had  so  loved  ai  his  future  daughter-in-law. 

"  George,"  said  he,  "  if  you  know  where  La3y 
Harcouit  is,  it  will  be  better  that  you  should 
tell  Sir  Henry.  No  properly  thinking  man  will 
countenance  a  wife  in  disobeying  her  husband." 

"  Father,"  said  George,  "  Lady  Harcourt  is 
not  in  my  custody,  Sbe  is  the  judge  of  her 
own  actions  in  this  matter." 

"  Is  she  ?  "  said  Sir  Henry.  'I  She  must  learn 
to  know  that  she  is  not ;  and  that  very  shortly. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  where  she  is?* 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  nothing  about  her,  Sir- 
Heart'."  t 

.  "George,  yon  are  wrong,"  said  Sir  Lionel. 
"If  you  know  where  Lady  Haicourt  is,  you  are 
bound  to  tell  him.     I  really  think  you  are." 

"I  am  bound  to  tell  him  nothing,  father; 
nor  will  L  I  will  have  no  conversation  wiihi 
him  about  hl<  iviie.  It  is  bis  affair  and  hers — 
and  that,  perhaps,  of  a  hundred  other  people ; 
bat  it  certaialy  is  net  mine;  Nor  will  I  make 
it  so." 

"  Then  you  insist  on  concealing  her  ?  "  c^id 
Sir  Henry, 
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"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.    I  do  not 
know  that  she  is  concealed  at  alL" 
"  Yb'u  know  where  she  is  ?  " 
"I  do.  '  But,  believing  as  I  do  that  she 
would  rather  not  be  disturbed,  I  shall  not  say 
where  yon  would  find  her." 
**  I  think  you  ought,  George." 
"  Father,  you  do  not  understand  this  matter." 
"  You  will  not  escape  in  that  way,  wr.    Here 
yott  are  named  as  her  trustee  in  this  will——" 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  acknowledge  theVill, 
at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Stickatit.    . 

"Who  says  that  I  acknowledge  it?  I  acknow- 
ledge nothing  in  the  wilL  But  it  is  clear,  from 
that  document,  that  she  presun>cs  herself  to  be 
under  his  protection.  It  is  manifest  tliat  that 
silly  fool  intended  that  she  should  be  so.  Now 
I  am  not  the  man  to  put  np  with  this.  I  ask 
you  once  more,  Mr.  Bertram,  will  you  tell  me 
where  I  shall  tad  Lady  Harcourt?'* 
"No,  I  will  noL" 

"  Very  well ;  then  I  shall  know  how  to  act 
Gentlemen,  good-morning.  Mr.  Stickalit,  I 
caution  you  not  to  dispose,  under  thnit  will,  of 
anything  of  which  Mr.  B<:[tiam  may  have  died 
possessed."  And  so  saying,  he  took  op  his 
hat,  and  left  the  house. 

And  what  would  he  have  done  had  Bertram 
told  hhu  that  -Lady  Harcourt  was.  staying  at 
Mr.  Jones's,  in  tlie  red-brick  house  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Green  ?  IVhat  can  any  man  do 
with  a  recusant  wife?  We  have  often  been 
told  that  we  should  build  a  golden  bridge  tor  a 
flying  enemy.  And  if  any  one  can  be  repatded 
as  a  man's  enemy,  it  is  a  wife  who  is  not  his  friend. 
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After  ft  Iitt]e  while,  Sir  Lionel  went  away 
with  Mr.  Fritchett  Bertram  asked  them  both 
to  stay  for  dinner,  but  the  invitation  was  not 
given  in  a  very  cordial  manner.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  not  accepted. 

"Good-by^  then,  George,"  Siud  Sir  Lionel 
"  I  suppose  I  ihall  see  you  before  I  leave  town. 
I  must  say,  you  have  made  a  bad  affair  of  this 
will." 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  George ;  good-bye,"  said 
Mr.  Pritchetb  "  Make  my  dutiful  comidimeots 
to  Miss  Baker — and  to  the  other  lady." 

"Yes,  I  will,  Mr.  Pritchett" 

•*  Ah,  dear  I  well.  You  might  have  had  it 
all,  instead  of  the  fishmongers'  children,  if  you 
bad  chosen,  Mr.  George." 

And  we  also  will  say  good-bye  to  the  two 
gentlemen,  as  we  shall  not  see  them  again  in 
these  pages.  That  Mr.  Pritchett  will  live  for  the ' 
Tcmainder  of  his  diys  decently,  if  not  happily, 
.on  his  annuity,  may  be  soniMsed.  That  Sir 
Lionel,  without  any  ar.nuity,  but  with  a  fair 
income  paid  from  the  country's  taxes,  and  with 
sudi  extra  pecuniaiy  aid  as  he  may  be  able  to 
CTtra^  from  his  son,  will  continue  to  live 
indecently  at  Littlebath — for  he  never  a^in 
ijiet-j—icd  to  active  service — '.hat  also  may  be 
surmised.  Aid  thus  we  will  make  our  bows  to 
these  c!d  gentlemen — entertaining,  however, 
.S'ety-diE'erent  fssUc^s  for  them. 

And  soon  afte^^■.■ards  Mr.  Stickatit  also  went" 
Some  s'.i^ht,  r.eCL-sssTy  legal  information  as  to 
th;esecii:arshipw&s  £rst  imparted ;  Sir  Henry's 
■thretts  were  ridiculed  j  the  good  fonune  of  the 
fishttorcfrs  ivts  wondered  at,  and  then  Mr. 
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Stickatit  took  his  hat.    The  four  gentlemen  no 
doubt  went  up  to  London  by  the  same  train. 

In  the  evening,  Miss  Eater  and  Lady  Har- 
court  came  back  to  their  own  house.  It  was 
Miss  Baker's  own  house  now.  When  she  he.\rd 
what  her  oM  friend  had  done  for  her,  she  was 
bewildered  by  his  generosity.  She,  at  any  rate, 
had  feceived  more  than  she  had  expected.     _ 

"And  what  doeS  he  mean  to  do?      said 

Caroline.  ,        .„      t>  » 

"He  says  that  he  wiU  disputt  the  will.    .Bi-t 

that,  I  take  it,  is  nonsense." 

"But  about  — you  know  what   I  mean, 

George?"  ,    .  , „.. 

"He  means  to  msiston  your  return,  inat, 
at  least,  b  wliat  he  threatens." 

»  He  shaU  insist  in  vam.  No  law  that  man 
ever  made  shall  force  me  to  live  with  him 

"^Sether  or  no  the  husband  was  in  earnest, 
it  miitht  clearly  be  judged,  from  the  wife  s  face 
and  lone,  that  she  was  so.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, George  went  up  to  London,  and  the  iwo 
wOTDcn  were  left  alone  in  theit  dull  house  at 
Iladley. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

E.*To:*  SQUARB     " 

■H    Sir  Henrv  Kakcoi-RT  had  ^allied  forth  6:it 
*^     ftom  tSt  room  in  which  the  ^ill  had  been 
read,  and  he  had  i^alkcd  foclh  with  a  (l«eat  m 
liis  mouth.     But  he  knew  when  makms  U  tl.at 
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that  threat  was  an  empty  btavado.  The  will 
was  as  valid  as  care  and  law  could  make  it,  and 
the  ex'SOlicitoi'gcQeral  knevr  \trj  well  that  it 
was  valid 

He  knew,  moreover,  that  the  assistance  of  no 
ordirary  policeman  would  suflice  to  enable  him 
(o  obtain  possession  of  his  wife's  person;  and 
he  knew  also  that  if  he  had  such  possession,  it 
would  a\-ail  him  nothing.  He  could  not  pay 
his  debts  with  her,  nor  could  he  make  his  home 
happy  with  her,  nor  could  he  compel  her  to  be 
in  any  way  of  service  to  him.  It  had  all  been 
bravado.  But  when  men  are  driven  into  comers 
' — ^when  they  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  so 
that  they  hi.\i  no  escape,  to  what  else  than 
biavado  can  they  have  recourse  P  With  Sic 
Henry  the  ganie  was  upj  and  no  one  knew 
this  better  than  himself. 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  platform, 
with  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  his  hands  in 
his  trouscis-pockcts,  when  Mr.  Stickatit  came 
up.  "  We  shall  have  a  little  rain  this  after- 
noon," SMd  Mr.  St-ckatit,  ansious  to  show  that 
he  bad  dropped  the  shop,  and  that  having  done 
so,  he  was  ready  for  any  of  the  world's  ordinary 
ccr.verie. 

Sir  Keiiy  scowled  at  him  from  under  the 
pent-hou^e  lid  of  his  hat,  and  passed  on  In  his 
walk,  witliout  answering  a  word.  The  thing 
bad  gone  too  far  with  him  for  affectation.  He 
did  net  care  to  make  sacrifice  now  to  any  of 
-  the  wcr'd's  graces.  HL<i  inner  mind  was  hostile 
to  that  atrorney  of  Bucklersbury,  and  he  could 
dare  to  show  that  it  was  sa  After  that,  Mr, 
Stickatit  m-.tle  no  further  remark  to  him. 
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Yes  •  he  could  afford  now  to  be  forgetful  of 
JS>rid's  graces,for  theworld's  heau^^^^^^^^ 
weic  wessiiiE  vcn-  heavily  oo  hirn.     ^vncIl  a 

.  "iK  of  nraa,  to  which  ht  .mts  »<  f'^J^  "f  J 

SLkmg  on  hi,  boots.  HT"*"  <"  "O  h'>  "'? 
.kin  Si  hold  out,  is  thm  l«s  thought.  And 
»  itwi,  nOT  with  Sir  Honry.  Or  we  may 
S<ham  iy  that  he  had  «lranced  a  «ep  bej-ond 
S  He  wa,  prett,-  well  eonvmccd  now  that 
Ilia  ^kin  would  not  hold  out  „  -  . 
He  Mill  owned  hi,  fine  ho»»  to  Eaton  Square 

Sjgo;!^S.il  been  .00  much 

'° S  the  day  when  he  had  heailated  to  resisn 
his\S.  offit!  hi,  popularity  bad  Eone  down 

sfeSi^j^ESS 
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"  "0»  r«»iim<iSf2ii_S"'  '=  li«d  taken  it 

■luwer  to  BivB  toj  i,;  '  ^'  "'  ''»<'  had  an 
"■at  Kill  would  be  in  Sl"!!^,"?*^""  ''» 

cold  and  iJetthrf  to  him  r/"'  """•"'' 
London  «,„„  and  p„,T.m  ""  ""'  "■= 
Alter  .■altij,„;^°"""amcnt  wi,  si,tj„ 

fc'  lalf  ,j,  LfXgt,'^^  ««°  dini„g.,„o» 
ras  .hW=J  dom  utLTn,  °'H ""■•  and 
S=t  there  it  seeme,?  „  .?       ,  ""  °'  Commons 

«o  set  up„.  iTisS,  b"t  Se  IL"?"  ""'"'Pf*'      "^ 

-Vj,  ..k,  Vsro   So""  ='»."  a»<i  M  cf        , 
°"=  '0  k™  in  Mccesiv      -I 
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found  oppottunitiea  for  delireiing  themselves; 
but  the  voiid  of  Pariiament  did  not  wish  at 
present  to  hear  anything  further  from  Sir  Henry. 
So  he  returned  to  his  house  in  Eaton  Square: 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  again  in  his  onn 
dining-room,  he  called  fer  brandy,  And  drank 
off  a  brimming  glass ;  he  drank  off  one,  r.nd 
then  another.  The  world  and  sditudc  togi.tl:cr 
were  too  much  for  him,  and  he'could  not  beat 
ihem  without  aid.  Then,  having  done  this,  lie 
threw  himself  into  his  arm-cboir,  and  stjt^d  at 
the  fiteplace.  How  tenfold  sCHTowful  arc  our 
sorrows  when  borne  in  solitude!  Some  one 
h^  said  that  grief  is  half  removed  irhen  il  i^ 
shared  How  little  that  some  one  knew  abcut 
it  I  Half  removed  1  \\'hen  it  is  duly  shared 
between  two  loving  hearts,  does  not  love  fly  off 
M-ith  eight-tenths  of  it?  There  is  but  a  sniall 
remainder  left  for  the  two  to  bear  bct^'cen  ihem. 

But  ihere  was  no  loving  heart  here.  All 
alone  he  had  to  endure  the  crushing  wtiglit  of 
his  misfortunes.  How  often  haa  a  man  said, 
when  evil  times  have  come  upon  him,  th:-.:  hi 
could  have  borne  it  all  witliout  complaint,  but 
for  his  wife  and  childreri  ?  The  truth,  however, 
has  been  that,  but  for  them,  he  could  not  have 
borne  it  at  all.  Why  does  any  man  suffer  v.ith 
patience  "  the  slings  and  anows  of  outrageous 
fortune,"  or  put  up  with  "the  whips  and  scorns 
of  time,"  but  that  he  does  so  foi  others,  net  fot 
himself?  It  is  not  that  Ve  should  ail  be  ready, 
each  to  make  his  own  quietus  witli  a  bare  bod- 
kin; but  that  we  should  run  Irom  wretchedness 
when  it  conies  in  our  path.  'Who  fight?  for 
himself  alone?    Who  would  not  be  a  cowaid,  if 
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none  but  himself  saw  the  battle — if  none  oihen 
were  concerned  in  it? 

AVith  Sir  Henry,  there  was  none  other  to  see 
the  battle,  none  to  take  concern  in  it.  If  soli- 
tude he  fa^d  in  times  of  misery,  what  shall  we 
-  say  of  unoccupied  solitude  ?  of  solitude,  too, 
without  employment  for  the  man  who  has  been 
used  to  labour  ?   ■ 

Such  was  the  ease  with  him.  His  whole 
mind  wa«  out  of  tune.  There  was  nothing  now 
that  he  could  do;  no  work  to- which  he,  could 
turn  himself.  He  sat  there  gazing  at  the  empty 
fireplace  till  the  moments  became  uneiidurably 
long  to  him.  At  last  his  chief  suffering  aro|e, 
not  from  his  shattered  hopes  and  Jost  fortunes, 
but  from  the  leaden  weight  of  the  existing  hour. 

What  could  he  do  to  shake  this  off"?  How 
could  he  conquer  the  depression  that  was  upon 
him  ?  He  reached  his  hand  to  the  paper  that 
was  lying  near  him,  and  tried  to  read  ;  but  his 
mind  would  not  answer  to  the  call.  He  could 
iiot  think  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
speech,  or  of  the  very  able  leading  article  in 
T'hich  it  was  discussed.  Though  the  words 
■  were  before  his  eyes,  he  still  was  harping  back 
en  the  injustice  of  that  will,  or  the  iniquity  of 
his  wife;  oa  the  impertnrable  serenity  of  George 
Bertram,  or  t!ie  fa'se,  fleeting  friends  who  had 
fuw-ned  on  him  in  hi?  prosperity,  and  now  threw 
him  over,  as  a  Jonah,  with  so  little  remorse. . 

He  dropped  the  paper  on  the  ground,  and 
ihen  again  Uie  feeling  of  solitude  and  of  motion- 
leu  time  oppressed  him  with  a  weight  as  of 
tons  of  lead.  He  jumped  from  his  chair,  and 
paced  up  ;:j]d  doKH  the  room ;  but  the  room 
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^tooconfin^-    ^l^^'^A'^L'l^n 

and  the  twilight  ^"'^J'^",^'  ^^  n^a^d  the 
^■„late.    H^  paced  three   urn  ^^^^^ 

square.  «2"?'f "l^rth  from  the  levebies 
the  lights  which  flashed  fortn'  ^^^ 

of  his  neighbours.    He  went  o  ^^^ 

Alu!  he  could  1.01  ■»'i"'  ^  ,„  ,!,e  houK, 
a'„d  once  more  sat  >»"»'' £"to.  lh«  ""^ 

„„  hopdtss  for  h.m»  °^°^„e:  tad  '»»«» 
„„u  H.  ."  >n  a*'.  '^^^Z,  h=d  lost  tU 
sommtot  from  «  kjBj  P°"™°i,„  h»vo;  not 
d=.r«t  U=™r=  "^'^  »  "r„,?of  obuining 
only  the  treasure,  bnl  tM  po»^  . 

U  treasnro;  for  *'^i ^rj U.    But 

,,,11  ho  '»'' ""'"{..niSlo  tatS  h«1'  P"" 
i        for  la«  pleadings,  h"  "5"  "  i„g  „o„)- 

among  law  pleaderYlhe  '"H^J'tore  sliU  bis. 
.  in  that  fashton  of  Me ;^11  tW  «J_^.^  ^^_ 
)        He  had  his  joivn  and  «ig,  ano  ^^^ 

Uatlng,  braaen  s».l^»J.  J',  '^l,\,^,M 

,       in  faitamei^t.    .""y"""'"         ^    ,!„„  they 

Bat  he  did  deswn-^  »=°  °       ,„„i„g,y 
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pleasant  friends,  ns  such  friends  go.  He  had 
such  friends  by  hundreds ;  but  he  had  failed  to 
prepare  for  stormy  times  a  leash  or  so  of  true 
hearts  on  vhich,  in  stress  of  weather,  he  could 
throw  himself  with  undoubting  confidence.  One 
such  friend  he  tnay  have  had  once;  but  he 
now  was  among  his  bitterest  enemies.  The 
hcrizon  tounil  him  was  all  black,  and  he  did 
despair. 

How  many  a  man  lives  and  -^U^  without 
giving  any  sign  whether  he  be  an  arrant  coward, 
or  a  true-hearted,  brave  hero  I  One  would  have- 
said  of  this  man,  a  year  since,  that  he  vas 
brave  enough.  He  would  stand  up  before  a 
bench  of  judges,  with  the  bar  of  England  round 
him,  and  shout  forth,  with  brazen  trumpet, 
things  that  were,  true,. or  things  that  were  not 
ttue;  striking  diiwn  a  foe  here  to  the  right,  and 
s!r.ughtering  another  there  to  the  left,  -in  a 
r.ianncr  which,  for  so  yovng  a  man,  filled  be- 
holders with  admiration.  He  could  talk  by  the 
hour  aicong  tJic  Commons  of  England,  and  no 
touch  of  modesty  would  ever  encumber  his 
?rjccch.  He  could  mike  himself  great,  by 
making  othirs  little,  wi'.b  a  glance.     But,  foi  aU 

.-that,  he  T,-as  a  coward.  Misfortcnc  had  come 
upon  hira,  and  he  was  conquered  at  once. 

Misfortune  h.'.d  cotre  upon  him,  end  he 
{n-r,\ii  i'.  uneiid;;rr.b!c—-je^ utterly  unendurable, 

.  The  grit  and  suustance  of..the  man  within  were 
nofsufScier.t  to  bear  the  load  which  fate  had 
p::t  upon  tfienL  As  does  a  deal-table  in  similar 
ci.se,  they  were  crushed  down,  collapsed,  ant'. 
fti!  in.  The  stcff  tucre  was  not  good  mahngany. 
or  sunicTcnt  hard  wo:d,  b'Jt  an  unseasoned,  soft. 
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■  ».,\  hn-.n\  uttetlv  unfit  to  sustain  such 

tjcr  than  an  unseasoned  porous  deal-beard, 
bcuer  lu-u  Parliament. 

socieiy,  H"'"  „.    Tipnrv  very  eany  in 


J.. 
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■   '^hu7^r^bi''J.'^'  now?  ,h^ 

.noJfor  itfr  d™ S°  "°°«'''  "■"  """^ 

he  »=re  going  oTtol^^'S '°""!''"  "-""Si- 
hi.  toilet  Se  i;;°''JS'''f''°''"^''"' 
•11)-  to  hi,  booti  .nd  wfih  „       ,  '' 'P"'- 

for,  h.™;.  sSd  h1"SS"\=""!»W. 

»■«  «b:e  to  look  »m  „JT     '  "''  '•«e  he 
hf  (!id  set  ™""-    O.ie  rcsoarce 

Ah,  me!'    Vej   he^T^-i'  -    j  l- 
proved-su-k  -■-,„,,?  ^  ?"''  -^u  "md  ap- 
>rt  to  hio,     Bvci-r-      "  ''=  '*<>  «■=» 
with  ffue-  roc™)-'.    -5  E""e.":>-  artile— 
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And  the  servants  were  in  bed.  Then,  rising 
from  his  chair,  he  turned'  the  lock  of  his  dress- 
ing-room door.'  It  was'&  fiitile  precaution,  if 
it  meant  anjrthing,  for  the  room  had  another 
door,  vhich  opened  to  hia  .wife's  chamber, 
and  the  access  on  that  ude  was  free  and 
open.   ' 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  George  Ber- . 
■  tram  went,  up  to  toini,-and  T.-as  driven  directly 
from  the  station  to  his.duil,  ^ng)-,  ditty  cham- 
bers^jn  the  Temple.  Sis  chambers  were  not 
as  th«c  of -practising  lawjrers.  He  kept  no 
desk  there,  and  no  ser\'ant  peculiar  to  hicnsclf. 
It  had  suited  him  to  hare  some  resting-place 
for  hb  foot,  tliat  he  could  call  his  home ;  and 
-when  he  was  there,  he  was  w.i.ited  nppn''lqr  the 
old  woman  who  called  hcVsclf  the  !aui$fte'^23 
probably  from  the  fact  ef )iefif^^L  W?ijiiii^ 
herself  or  anything  else.    ^"  ri^.?>^.r  i^i.^.sp 

When  lie  reached  this -s^iilt'* home  en  the 
morning  in  question,  he  was  told  by  tlx  old 
woman  that  a  very  express  messenger  had  been 
there  th?.t  morning,,  and  tbat^  failing  to  £nd 
him,  the  express  messenger  had  gone  down-to 
Hadley.  They  had,  therefore,  passed  each  other 
upon  the  road.  Tiic  express  messenger  had 
left  no  message,  but  the  woman  had  learned 
that  he  had  come  from  Eaton  Square. 

"And  he  left  no  letter?" 

"No,  shr;  no  letter.  He  had  no  letter;  but 
he  was  very  eager  abont  tt  It  was  something 
of  importance  sure — ly." 

It  might  have  been  natnial  that,  tmd«r  such 
circumstances,  George  should  go  olT  to  Eaton 
Square ;  but  it  struck  him  as  very  probable  that 
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Sir  Heni^  might  desire  to  have  some  communi- 
cation with  him,  but  that  be,  irhea  he  should 
know  what  that  communication  wa^  would  ia 
no  degree  iccipiocate  that  dcsiie.  The  less 
that  he  had  to  say  to  Sir  Heniy  Harcourt  at 
present,  perhaps,  the  better.  So  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  not  go  to  Eaton  Square. 

After  he  had  been  in  his  rooms  ibr  about  half 
an  hour,  he  vas  .preparing  to  leave, them,  and 
had  risen  with  titat  object,  when  he  heard  a 
knock  at  his  door,  and  quickly  following  the 
knock,  the  young  attoin^  who  had  lead  the 
will  was  in  his  room. 

"  You  have  heard  the  news,  Mr.  Bertram  ? " 
said  he. 

'•^!il<(^  .indpedl  What  hews?  I  have  just 
tome:bp*'S    -  -^'r';"- 

--**Sir  KcBTy-HarcOHrt  has  destroyed  himself. 

■   -Kesheiilnjsdf  in  his  ot>ti  house  yesterday,  late 

at  night,  alter  »he-seiTants  had  gone  to  bedl" 

George  Bertram  fell  back,  speechless,  on  to 
the  sofa  bt:hir.d  hi:n,  and  stared  ahnost  uncon- 
sciously at  the  lais-yer, 

"Tt  is  too  true,  sir.  That  will  of  Mr.  Ber- 
tram's WIS  too  much  lij'c  him.  His  reason  must 
have  filled  him,  and  nor.-  he  is  no  mcKe."  And 
so  was  made  clsar  vhat  were  the  tidings  with 
which  that  express  messenger  had  been  laden. 

There  was  little  or  nothing  more  to  be  said 
OS  the  mstier  between  George  Bertram  and  ^Ir. 
S^itl-JtiL  The  l.itrer  dfjjlared  that  the  fact  had 
b(:en  cammunicated  to  him  on  authority  which 
admitted  of  no  daubt ;  and  the  other,  when  he 
did  believe,  was  but  littiC  inclined  to  sliare  his 
speculations  en  i;  vit'ri  ir.e  hwyer. 
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Nor  was -there  much  for  Bertram  W  do— not 
at  once.  The  story  had  already  gone  down  tp 
Hadley~had  already  been  told  there  to  her  to 
whom  it  most  belonged ;  and  Bertram  felt  th^ 
it  was  not'at  present  his  pnwir.cc  to  say  kmd 
things  to  her,  or  seek  to  soften  the  violence  of 
the  shock.    No,  not  at  present. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

COXCLCStO,"* 

Metiiixks  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  w-rile  this 
last  chapter.  The  story,  as  I  have  had  to  tei! 
it  is  all  told.  The  object  has  been  mnde  plain 
-ior  if  not,  can  certainly  not  be  mnde  plainer 
in  these  last  sir  or  seven  pages.  The  results 
of  weakness  and  folly— of  such  weakness  and 
such  folly  aa  is  too  customary  among  us— have 
been  declared.  What  further  fortune  fate  had 
in  store  for  tho^  whose  names  havtf  been 
femiliar  to  us,  might  be  guessed  by  all.  But, 
nevertheless,  custom,  and  the  desire  of  n-aking 
an  end  of  the  undertaken  work,  and  in  some 
■  sort  completing  it,  compel  me  to  this  concluding 

Within  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Harcourt,  the  vicar  of  Hurst  Suple  was  married 
to  Adela  Gauntlet.  Every  critic  who  weighs 
the  demerits  of  these  page»-nay,  every  reader, 
indulgent  or  othenvis?,  who  skims  through  them, 
wiU  declare  that  the  genttenan  was  not  worthy 
of  the  lady,    I  hope  so,  with  al!  my  heart.     I 
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do  uncerely  trust  that  they  mil  think  so.  If 
not,  my  labour  has  been  in  vain. 

■  Jlr.  Arthur  Wilkinson  was  not  worthy  of  the 
wife  with  whom  a.  kind  Providence  had  blessed 
him — was  not  worthy  of  her  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  word.     He  was  not  a  bad  man,  as 

men  go;  but  she  was I  must  noi  trust 

myself  to  praise  her,  or  I  shall  be  lolvl,  not 
altogether  truiy,  that  she  was  of  my  own  creating. 

He  was  not  worthy  of  her.  That  is,  the 
amount  of  wealth  of  character  which  he  brought 
into  that  life  paitneiship  was,  when  counted  up, 
much  less  thau  her  contribution.  But  that  she 
was  fiilly  satisfied  with  her  bargain — that  she 
was  so  then  and  so  continued — was  a  part  of 
her  worthiness.  If  ever  she  weighed  herself 
against  hitn,  the  souk  in  which  he  was  placed 
never  in  her  eyes  showed  itstlf  to  be  ligiit.  She 
took  hix  far  her  lord,  and  with  a  leal  heart  and 
a  lOiir:^  bo^j^  she  ever  recognized  him  as  her 
head  and  ma^fter,  as  the  pole-star  to  which  she 
must  inrc..  ccmpclled  by  laws  of  adamant. 
Worthy  or  unworthy,  he  was  all  that  she  ex- 
T:tcted,  a:!  tt.3t  sht  desired,  boae  of  her  bone, 
;ie;=h  r;  .lir  Ilesh,  the  father  of  her  bairns,  the 
IjiC  a:  l:;r''ja3C'.n,  the  staff  of  her  maintenance, 
'.he  pijp  of  her  house. 

A:.d  wha:  man  vrzs,  ever  worthy,  perfectly 
wjrrr.r,  <ilu  ;iur£,  true,  and  honest  giri?  Man's 
'i-'e  tiin^i's'  .;o;  of  Euch  purity  and  honesty  j 
rar'.I;-  ..'-u',;;  ir':ih.  Cut  'jne  ■'•oiild  not  choose 
'.'iat  ;,':c:i  1:-;t,-1:  s':;,dtl  ria^iahs  unpIuCJ^td 
lcc.>.'.;j';  r.D  hjr.-s  are  r.i  to  toiTch  tl^em. 

As  to  tV-c  f;;:':re  li'o  cc  the  iH-.-ar  of  Hurst 
Siarle  zrA  iil:  ^ife, :'.  is  :urely  vnrecessar)"  to 
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say  much— or  perhaps  anything.  It  cannot  be 
told  that  they  became  suddenly  ricK  No  prime 
minister,  won  by  her  beauty  or  virtue,  placed 
hira  upon  the  hencli,  or  even  offered  him  a 
deanerr.  Vicir  of  Hurst  Staple  he  is  still,  and 
he  still  pa)-3  the  old  allowance  out  of  his  wdl- 
earaed  icf.3me  to  his  mother,  who  lives  with 
her  daughters  at  Li;'.)ebath.  One  young  lad 
after  anpther,  or  generally  two  at  a  time,  share 
the  frugal  n-.eals  at  the  parsonage;  and  our 
friend  is  ^OTnetimes  heard  to  boast  that  none 
of  these  s'.;e-:s  of  his  have  as  yet  been  plucked. 
Of  the  good  things  of  the  wrld,  there  is  quite 
enough  for  her :  and  we  may  perhajs  say  nearly 
enoi'sh  for  him.  V^ho,  then,  shaU  croak  that 
thev  are  poor  ?  ■  '  . 

And  now  and  then  they  walk  along  the  rucr 
to  West  Pulford;  for  amoTig  their  choicest 
blessings  is  that  of  having  a  good  neighbour  in 
the  old  rectory.  And  walking  there,  how  can 
they  but  think  of  old  sorrows  and  present  joys? 
"  Ah  I "  she  whispered  to  him  one  day,  as 
they  crept  along  the  reedy  margin  in  the  sumincr 
evening,  not  long  after  their  maniage.  "All ! 
dearest,  it  is  better  now  than  it  was  when  you 
came  here  once." 
"  Is  it  love  ? " 

"  Is  it  not  ?    But  )-ou  misbehaved  then— you 
know  yon  did.    You  would  not  trust  me  then." 
"  I  coald  not  trust  myselt" 
"I  Ehojld  have  trusted  youj— m  all  thin;,"-, 
'.''      in  everythjag.    .'^s  I  do  now."  ■ 

\  And  then  he  cut  at  the  rushes  mt.i  his  «v.!k- 

^       ing-stick,  as  he  had  done  before ;  and  belhoug.it 
r        himself  that  in  those  days  he  had  been  an  ass. 
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_  And  K  we  wUI  leave  diem.  May  they  wsdk 
in  ihose  quirt  pxthi  for  long  days  yet  to  come ; 
and  may  he  leam  to  know  that  God  has  given 
him  an  angel  to  watch  at  hii  side  I 

Of  the  rosy  Miss  Todd,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  but  this,  that  she  is  stiU  Miss  Todd, 
and  StiU  rosy.  Whether  she  be  now  at  LilUe- 
bath,  or  Baden,  or  Dieppe,  or  Harrogate,  at 
New  York,  Jerusalem,  or  Fraiei'a  River,  matters 
but  litde.  ^Vhere  she  was  last  year,  there  she  . 
IS  not  noiv.  AVhere  she  is  now,  there  she"\viil 
n«  be  next  year.-  But  she  still  increases  the 
drcle  of  her  dearly  loved  inends ;  and  go  i\here 
she  wiU,  she,  at  any  rate,  does  more  good  to 
others  than  others  do  to  her.  And  so  we  will 
make  our  last  bow  before  her  feet 

We  have  only  now  to  speak  of  George  Bertram 
and  of  Lady  Harcourt— of  them  and  of  Miss 
Baker,  who  need  hardly  now  be  considered  a 
personage  apart  from  her  niece.  No  sooner 
was  the  first  shock  of  Sir  Henry  Harcourt's 
death  past,  than  Bertram  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  at  the  present  moment  to  see 
the  widow.  It  was  but  a  few  days  since  she 
had  declared  her  abhorrence  of  the  man  to 
nhom  her  fate  was  licked,  apparently  for  life, 
and  v.-ho  vzs  now  gcr.e.  And  that  declaration 
had  impli-f^-  ^o  that  her  heart  still  belonged  to 
him— to  hi'ii,  George  Bertram— him -to  whom 
It  had  firr,  been  given— to  him,  rather,  who 
had  first  madn  Limself  master  of  it  almost  with- 
out girt  oa  her  part.  Now,  as  regarded  God's 
Jaws,  her  hand  was  free  again,  and  might  follow 
her  heart 
Eat  death  cicsea  many  a  long  account  and 
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settles  many  ct  bitter  debt  She  conld  remem- 
ber now  that  she  had  sinned  against  her  hnsband, 
as  well  as  he  against  her ;  that  she  had  sinned 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  deepest.  He  would 
have  1o%'ed  her,  if  she  would  have  permitted  it; 
hare  loved  her  with  a  cold,  callous,  worldly 

■  love ;  but  ttill  with  such  love  as  he  had  to  give. 
But  she  had  married  him  resolving  to  give  no 
love  at  all,  knowing  Jhat  she  cquld  give  none ; 
almost  boasting  tb  herself  that  she  had  told 
him  thit  she  had  none  to  {^vc 

The  man's  blood  was,  in  some  sort,  on  her 
head,  and  she  felt  that  the  burden  1%'as  very 
heavy.    AH    this    Bertram    understood,   more 

'  thoroughly,  perhaps,  than  she  did ;  nnd  for  mnny 
weeks  he  abstained  altogetltcr  from  going  to 
Hadley.     He  met  Miss  Baker  repeatedly  in 

'  London,  and  learned  from  her  how  Lady  Har- 
court bore  herself.  How  she  bore  herself  out- 
wardly,'that  is.  The  inward  bearing  of  s:ich  a 
woman  in  such  a  condition  it  was  hardly  gi\'en  to 
Miss  Baker  to  read.   She  was  well  in  health,  Miss 

;  Baker  said,  but  pale  and  silent,  stricken,  and  fcr 

I  hours  motionless.     "Very  silent,"  Miss  Baker 

;  would  say.  "She  ^11  sit  for  a.  whole  morning 
without  speaking  a  word ;  thinking — thinking — 

.  thinking."   Yes ;  she  had  something  of  which  to 

think.  Itwasnowonderthatsheshouldsitsilent 

And  then  after  a  while  he  vent  down  to 

!  Hadley,  and  saw  her. 

"  Caroline,  my  coiuin,"  he  said  to  her. 
"George,  George."    And  then  she  turned 
her  face  from  him,  nnd  sobbed  violently.    They 
were  the  first  tears  she  had  shed  since  the  news 
had  reached  her. 
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She  did  /eel,  in  vcijr  deed,  that  the  man's 
blood  was  on  hei  head.  But  for  her,  would  he 
not  be  sitting  among  the  proud  ones  of- the 
l^nd?  Had  she  peiniitted  him  to  walk  his  ou-u 
course  by  himscir,  would  this  utter  destruction 
"  have  come  upon  him  ?  Or,  having  swoni  to 
cheri'sh  him  as  his  wife,  had  she  softened  her 
heart  towards  him,  would  this  deed  have  been 
done?  No";  fifty  times  a  day  she  would  as!; 
herself  the  question ;  and  as  often  would  she 
answer  it  by  the  same  words.  The  maa's  blood 
was  upon  her  bead. 

For  many  a  long  day  Bertram  said  nothin; 
to  her  of  her  actual  state  of  existence.  He 
spoke  neither  of  her  past  life  as  a  wife  nor  her 
present  life  as  a  widow.  The  name  of  i^at 
man,  whom  living  they  had  both  despised  and 
hated,  was  never  mentioned  between  them 
during  all  these  months. 

And  yet  he  was  frequently  with  her.  He 
was  witii  her  aunt,  rather,  and  thus  she  became 
used  to  !uve  him  sittiaj;  in  the  room  beside  her. 
V.hcc  iu  htr  presence,  he  would  v'lV.  of  their 
mcnej-m2.t^ers,  of  tl'.e  old  man  and  his  will,  in 
whico,  5uck:i>-,  the  na^ie  of  Sir  Henry  Hnrcourt 
w.~.&  j-.ct  mendcned;  and  at  last  they  brought 
themselves  to  better  subjects,  higher  hopes — 
hcpes  ihil  mi^ht  yet  be  high,  and  solace  that 
\'Cr;  trustworthy,  in  fpite  of  .all  that  n-as  coir.e 
and  goE-. 

Ajitl  she  would  ta'i;  to  him  of  himself;  of 
hij;5=li'  ;is  divijed  I'rom  her  in  all  things,  except' 
in  cousliihood.  And,  at  her  instigation,  he 
a^Mit  put  himsilf  to  work  in  the  dusky  purliens 
of  Chmcer}-  Line.    Sir.  Die  had  now  retiredj 
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■  diantc  his  port  arid  counted  his  per  cents, 
he  blessed  quiet  of  his  evening  days ;  but  a 
joMel  was  not  wanting,  and  George  sat 
iself  down  once  more  ia  the  porch.  We 
7  be  sure  that  he  did  not  sit  altogether  in. 
'1. 

Vnd  then  Adela — ^Irs.  AVilkinson  wc  should  . 
1  call  her — visited  the  two  ladies  ^n  their 
nt  retirement  at  Hadley.  What  words  were 
;red  between  her  and  Lady  Karcoiirt  were 
rd  ,  by  no  other  human  ear ;  but  ihcy 
;  not  uttered  without  efTect.  She  who  had 
1  so  stricken  could  dare  again  t&  walk  to 
xJi,  and  bear  the  eyes  of  the  little  world 
nd  her.  She  would  again  walk  forth  and 
the  sun,  and  know  that  the.  fields  were 
a,  and  that  the  flowers  were  sweet,  and  that 
^■;3  were  to  be  sung  to  God. — For  His 
'f  endureth  for  ever. 
,  was  five  ye£rs  after  that  night  in  Enton 

■  i'-e  when  George  Bertram  again  a.^kcd  her 

'  who  had  once  been  Caroline  Waddingtou 
:  ■  j^  his  »Tfe.  But,  sweet  ladies,  sweetest, 
— -.t  maia'*'^^  there  were  no  sol^  honey  words 
V'e  then  sp?'v«nj  10  happy,,  eager  vows, 
!  ;  a  novelist  m*/  repeat,  hopmg  to  irwve 
I  ;oft  sympathy  of  your  bosoms.  It  was  a 
I  sad,  dreary  matter  tr.at  offer  «f  1»=>-  "^ 
'  f  >icholy,  silent  acquiisccnce,  and  th.it  mat-  ■ 
i  in  Hadley  church,  at  ^■*"'*'  ".«"=  "V*'^ 
t  nt  but  Adela  a:id  Arthur,  and  Miss  BaWer. 
'I  .as  Adela  who  arranged  it.  and  the  result 
O  shown  that  she  was  rishu  They  now  l»o 
Hher  very  quietly,  very  soberly,  but  yet 
I -J  ay.     They  have  not    Adelis   bless.r^. 
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,'  ,  No  babj'lies  in  Caroline's  arms,  no  nois: ' 

■  climbs  on  the  arm  of  George  Bertrim's.^  ' 

1     'fheir  house  is  childless,  and  ver)-,  very,  (f'' 

but  they  are  not  unliappy.  ' 

Reader,  can  you  call  to  mind  Trhat  wa  ^ 

plan  of  life  vhich   Caroline  Waddiiigton  ' 

\    formed  in  the  boldness  of  her  youpg  1.  ' 

J   Can  Jou*  remember  the"  aspirations  of  Gv" 

'   Bertram,  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  0? 

watching  the  stones  of  the  temple  over  ag 

i  him  ?  , 
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